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Art.  I. — HUtoire  du  Consuiat  et  de  r Empire,  par  A,  Thiers,  8(C.  SrC. 
Vols.  I — 5.  Paulin,  rue  Richelieu,  Paris.  1845..  [History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.] 

After  his  final  down&ll^  in  1815^  Napoleon  was  constantly  ap- 
pealing to  posterity  for  a  just  appreciation  of  his  character^  and 
was  incessantly  expressing^  to  his  faithful  attendants^  his  certainty 
of  a  triumphant  acquittal^  au  tribunal  de  Vhistoire.  More  than 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  tornado  which  had  so  long 
devastated  Europe^  broke  powerless  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena. 
Twenty -five  years  ago,  the  doubly  imprisoned  soul  of  the  con- 
quered chieftain  was  released  from  all  earthly  bondage ;  and, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  most  of  the  companions 
and  witnesses  of  his  achievements  have  carried  with  them  into 
their  tombs,  their  love  or  their  hatred,  their  admiration  or  their 
contempt.  For  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  generation, 
the  consulate  and  the  empire  are  almost  as  far  removed  into  the 

?a8t,  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  of  Csesar.  Posterity,  for 
I^apoleon,  has  begun ;  the  tribunal  of  history  is  open  for  the 
investigation  and  the  settlement  of  his  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  France,  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

But  it  is  not  every  one  that  has  a  right  to  ascend  the  judicial 
seat,  in  this  solemn  court,  and  to  pass  judgment,  not  on  this 
one  man  only,  but  also  upon  his  contemporaries  of  every  coun- 
try,— upon  an  epoch  which,  although  short,  if  we  consider  it* 
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duration,  seems  to  form  an  age,  through  the  multiplicity  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  events  which  fill  it.  If,  in  providing  for 
the  judicial  adjustment  of  all  the  differences  resulting  from  per- 
sonal rivalries  and  collisions,  inherent  in  the  social  state,  every 
well  regulated  government  scrupulously  attends  to  a  proper 
choice  of  adjudicators,  and  takes  great  care  that  none  shall  be 
raised  to  the  bench,  but  men  of  sound  learning,  of  acknowledged 
integrity,  of  pure  morals,  in  short,  men  of  unspotted  character ; 
why  should  not  the  same  good  qualities  be  required  in  the  men 
who  presume  to  place  themselves  above  every  body  and  every 
thing ;  and,  assuming  the  highest  magistracy,  to  call  to  their 
bar,  men,  judges,  legislators,  and  even  governments  themselves? 
Is  it  not  necessary,  that,  before  listening  and  giving  credit  to  the 
summing  up  and  sentence  of  the  self-appointed  lord  chief 
justice  in  the  court  of  history,  we  should  inquire  into  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  ? 

M.  Thiers  must  pass  through  this  ordeal.  To  proceed  me- 
thodically, we  will  first  sketch  his  character.  But,  no !  We 
have  known  him  long,  we  know  him  well ;  and,  if  we  were  to 
pourtray  him  as  we  see  him,  as  he  really  is,  our  readers  would 
not  fiiil  to  attribute  to  violent  and  inveterate  hatred,  that  which 
a  profound  sentiment  of  justice  alone  would  extort  from  us. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  speaking  our  own  mind,  we  will  have  re- 
course to  tl^e  two  most  eminent  moral  and  political  writers  of 
France,  Lamennais  and  Cormenin,  though  both,  in  our  opinion, 
have  treated  their  subiect  with  too  much  indulgence.  We  begin 
with  Lamennais  ;  and,  as  no  translation  could  do  justice  to  the 
style  of  the  author,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  quote  the  French 
text : — 

'  Un  des  auditeurs  (in  the  gallery  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies)  lui 
d6signa  una  petite  figure  remuante  et  glassissante.  Oh !  que  c'est 
drdle  s'ecria-t-il.  Vraiment,  je  te  crois  bien ;  mais  n'approchez  pas 
trop  les  singes  mordent.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  celui-ci  soit,  de  sa 
nature,  ou  par  calcul,  par  syst6me  fort  mechant ;  ce  serait  6tre  quel- 
quechose  et  cela  oblige  toujours.  II  n'a  ni  rancune,  ni  pitie,  ni 
amour,  ni  haine.  Singe  d'htat,  Singe  a  portefeuille,  et,  pour  le 
portefeuille,  n' hesitant  jamais  a  livrer  V  etat.  Aucun  autre  ne  gam- 
bade, ne  grimace  comme  lui ;  il  a  des  tours  sans  nombre,  aussi 
comme  on  Tadmire,  comme  ils  sont  contents,  hors  d'eux  m§mes  sitot 
qu'il  parait,  les  Ratons  de  ce  Bertrand :  celui  la  surtout,  de  ce  cote, 
a  gauche,  si  bien  fourr^,  si  bien  leche,  si  grave,  si  profond,  si  plein 
de  rien,  je  veux  dire  de  lui  meme.*  Pour  Bertrand,  il  rit,  il  se 
moque,  il  promet  des  marrons.  Promettre  est  ce  qui  lui  coute  le 
moins.     Le  cynisme,  en  lui,  n'etonne  point,  tant  il  lui  est  naturel, 

*  This  short  description  unfortunately  applies  too  well   to   Odillon 
Barrot. 
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c'est  sa  puissance  et  son  orgueil,  et  sa  seduction  et  sa  grace.  En 
dehors  de  tout  ce  qui  a  un  nom  dans  le  bien  comme  dans  le  mal,  il 
se  derobe  al'indignation  et  au  mepris  mdme  :  il  passe  pour  dessous. 
Sentiments,  opinions,  maximes,  principes,  vrai,  faux,  juste,  injuste, 
autant  de  jouets  pour  lui.  £t  la  patrie,  et  son  honneur  et  ses  liber- 
tes,  et  sa  gloire,  quest-ce  a  ses  jeux  ?  un  objet  de  trafio  ;  quelque* 
chose  qui  se  Tond.*  (Lam.  Amschaspands  et  Darrands.  Let  36,  p. 
166.    PaDB,  1843.' 

Here  is  a  subject  for  Cruikshank :  a  monkey  sitting  in  banco, 
and  passing  judgment  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  v.  the  whole  world. 
We  r^dilj  admit  that  such  a  lithograph,  from  the  pencil  of  the 
illustrious  caricaturist,  would  be  the  most  effective  review  of  the 
History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  But  let  us  now  listen 
to  Cormenin.     (Livre  des  Orateurs,  par  Timon.     Paris,  1842.) 

'  M.  Thiers  was  not,  on  entering  this  world,  dandled  on  the  lap  of  a 
duchess.  Bom  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  felt  the  want  of  wealth, 
and  of  a  mnte.  Failing  completely  as  a  barrister,  he  made  himself  a 
liiterateur,  and  gave  himself  up  altogether  {sejetta  d  corps  perduj  to 
the  liberal  party,  not  from  conviction,  but  from  necessity.  Then  he 
took  to  admiring  Danton,  and  the  conventionals  of  the  '  Montague  ;' 
and  carried  to  the  utmost  exaltation  the  speculative  fanaticism  of  his 
hyperboles.  Worried  with  wants,  like  all  men  of  quick  imagination, 
he  was  indebted  to  Lafitte  for  his  first  comforts,  and  to  his  own 
peculiar  talent  for  his  reputation.  Yet,  had  not  the  revolution  of 
July  occurred,  M.  Thiers  would  now  probably  be  neither  an  elector, 
nor  an  eligible,  nor  a  deputy,  nor  a  minister,  not  even  an  academi- 
cian, but  would  have  come  to  old  age,  with  only  the  literary  esteem 
of  some  small  coterie. 

'  But,  since  the  revolution,  M.  Thiers  has  assumed  another  charac* 

*  '  One  of  the  spectators,  pointing  at  a  small  figure  of  a  man,  ever  strut- 
ting and  gobbling  like  a  turkey  cock — '  Oh !  how  droll,'  cried  he.  "  Indeed, 
1  believe  yon ;  but  do  not  go  too  near.  Monkeys  bite.  This  one,  however, 
is  not,  naturally,  speculatively,  or  systematically,  very  bad ;  that  would  be 
to  be  something,  and.  to  be  something,  always  binds  one ;  he  has  neither 
rancour  nor  pity,  neither  love  nor  hatred.  A  state  monkey,  a  monkey  with 
a  portfolio ;  and  for  a  portfolio  never  hesitating  to  betray  the  state ;  no  one 
wheels  about,  jumps  about,  and  grins  like  him.  His  tricks  are  innumerable. 
Now,  see  how  he  is  admired.  So  soon  as  he  appears,  how  gratified,  how 
transported  are  the  Batons  of  this  Bertrand !  (An  allusion  to  La  Fon- 
taine's fable  of  the  Monkey  and  the  Cats.)  That  one  particularly  on  the 
left,  so  very  neat,  so  well  furred,  so  solemn,  so  full  of  nothing,  I  mean  of 
himself.  As  to  Bertrand,  he  laughs,  he  jokes,  he  promises  chesnuts.  To 
promise  is  that  which  costs  him  least.  Cynicism,  in  him,  does  not  sur- 
prise, it  is  so  natural  to  him ;  it  constitutes  his  strength,  his  pride,  his  se- 
ductiveness, bis  gracefulness.  Stranger  to  every  thmg  that  has  a  name  in 
good  or  ewi\,  he  escapes  indignation,  and  even  contempt ;  he  sneaks  under. 
Sentiments,  opinions,  principles,  maxims,  truth,  falsehood,  just,  unjust,  are 
all  so  many  playthings  for  hmi ;  and  France,  and  her  liberty,  and  her  honour, 
and  her  glorv,  what  are  they  to  him  P  Marketable  articles ;  something  to  sell.' 
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ter  in  the  political  drama.  He  has  made  himself  the  originator,  pro« 
moter,  and  panegyrist  of  dynasties,  the  supporter  of  privileges  and 
monopolies,  the  issuer  and  executor  of  merciless  orders.  He  has 
for  ever  bound  up  his  name  with  the  martial  law  decreed  in  Paris,  with 
the  mitraillades  (grape  shooting)  at  Lyons,  with  the  resplendent 
achievements  of  the  Rue  Transnonain,  with  the  transportations  to  Mont 
St.  Michel ;  with  the  new  bastilles ;  with  all  the  laws  against  associ- 
ations, newspapers,  and  criminal  courts  of  justice  ;  with  all  that  has 
fettered  liberty ;  with  all  that  has  branded  the  press ;  with  all  that 
has  corrupted  juries ;  with  all  that  has  decimated  patriots ;  with  all  that 
has  annihilated  the  national  guard  ;  with  all  that  has  demoralized  the 
nation ;  and,  finally,  with  all  that  has  prostrated  in  the  mire,  the  gene- 
rous arid  pure  revolution  of  July.' — (pp.  553 — 4.) 

Our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  M.  Lamennais's 
monkey  has  become  a  tiger  in  the  hands  of  M.  Cormenin. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Timon  himself  says  (p.  549), 
'  Taken  altogether,  M.  Thiers,  if  he  is  not  a  saint,  is  not  a  bad 
man ;  he  has  not  sufficient  energy  either  to  love  or  to  hate.  He 
can  be  led  into  cruel  excesses,  but  he  would  not  commit  them 
from  his  own  impulse.'  This  opinion,  agreeing  as  it  does  with 
that  of  Lamennais,  confirms  the  judgment  which  we  lately- 
found  in  an  English  newspaper.  ^  Guizot  is  the  Marat  of  the 
new  teiTorism ;  Thiers  is  its  Barrere.' 

'  A  sceptic  in  religion,  in  morals,  in  politics,  in  literature,  there  is 
no  truth  which  can  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  M.  Thiers ; 
there  is  no  sincere  and  absolute  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people, 
which  he  does  not  laugh  at.'    (Timon,  p.  539.)    '  M.  Thiers  himself 
declares  that  there  are  no  principles ;  which  evidently  means  that 
M.  Thiers  has  no  principles  himself,      (p.  554.)    '  M.  Thiers  will 
speak  for  three  hours  on  architecture,  poetry,  jurisprudence,  marine, 
strategy,  although  he  is  neither  an  architect,  a  poet,  a  jurisconsult,  a 
sailor,  nor  a  military  man ;' — '  fine  arts,   roads,    railways,   canals, 
finances,  trade,  history,  transcendental  politics,  street  police,  theatres, 
war,  literature,  religion,  pleasures,  morals,  everything,  great,  mid- 
dling, or  small,  he  is  ready  upon  all,  because  he  is  really  ready  upon 
nothing.'     (p.  545.)     '  But  pray,  do  not  dissipate  his  illusion,  when, 
at  the  tribune  of  the  Chambers,  he  works  himself  up  to  heroical 
exaltation,  and  launches  into  strategical  operations  !     Then,  indeed, 
he  believes  himself  to  be  not  a  mere  general,  but  a  generalissimo,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  a  high  admiral.     He  will  maintain  against  Soult, 
that,  when  he  evacuated  Genoa  with  his  army,  he  passed  through  the 
gate  of  Italy,  and  not  that  of  France.  He  will  prove  to  the  old  marshal, 
and  the  chamber  will  applaud,  that  the  bullet  which  wounded  him 
at  Salamanca,  struck  his  left  leg,  and  not  the  right,  as  Soult  had 
hitherto  thought ;  he  will  argue  the  point  with  such  confidence,  that 
the  veteran  general  will  involuntarily  put  his  finger  to  his  wound,  to 
ascertain  if  he  has  not  hitherto  deceived  himself.'     (p.  538.) 
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Such  are  the  moral  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  would-be 
spokesman  of  posterity  on  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  of 
the  worlds  and  on  the  men  who  have  acted  the  principal  parts  in 
the  political  drama  which  closed  the  last^  and  opened  the  present 
century.  Our  readers,  after  such  sketches  of  the  character  of 
the  historian,  may  form  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  his  work ; 
but,  as  we  said  before,  even  Lamennais  and  Cormenin  have 
dealt  too  leniently  with  him,  and  the  five  volumes  before  us 
furnish  abundant  proofs,  that  Thiers  is,  with  regard  to  intel- 
lectual powers,  much  under,  and,  With  regard  to  poUtical  de- 
pravity, much  above  the  standard  given,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  by  two  first-rate  moral  and  patriotic  writers. 

Our  task  in  reviewing  this  work  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has 
no  plan,  no  method,  no  order.  Like  the  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  form  a  sequel,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  compilation  from  the  JMoniteur,  and  the  other  newspapers 
of  the  epoch,  and  the  numerous  laudatory  publications  written  by 
order,  and  under  the  srurveillance  of  the  imperial  censorship ;  a 
compilation  made  in  haste,  without  reflection,  withgut  discrimi- 
nation, nay,  even  without  any  regard  for,  we  cannot  say  truth 
(Thiers  despises  truth),  but  even  consistency  in  falsehood,  which 
would,  at  least,  show  some  labour  and  ingenuity.  There  is  not 
in  the  volumes  now  published,  a  single  new  fact  revealed  or 
elicited,  not  a  single  document  of  any  importance  produced  in 
explanation  of  unintelligible  transactions,  in  justification  of 
harsh  and  imprudent  measures,  in  corroboration  of  the  excuses 
preferred  for  the  Consular  and  Imperial  misdeeds.  A  few  insig- 
nificant letters,  on  matters  of  no  importance  to  the  administra- 
tive and  military  orders,  are  the  only  documents  which  are 
given ;  and  they  prove  nothing  but  the  scribbling  mania  which 
possessed  Napoleon,  and  his  propensity  to  meddle  with  every- 
thing, and  to  bore  every  one  of  his  subalterns.  Of  course,  this 
18  a  proof  of  the  all  embracing  genius  of  the  great  man,  who 
issued,  dated  frx)m  the  Kremlin  in  1812,  a  decree  to  reorganize 
the  Theatre  Frarujaia,  and  to  determine  the  number  and  length 
of  the  new  plays  which  the  perfortners  were  to  act  every  mouth. 
If  such  be  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  royal  or  imperial 
minds,  we  are  sure  the  Napoleon  of  peace  beats  hollow  the 
Napoleon  of  war. 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  more  accurate  idea  of  M.  Thiers^s 
performance,  than  by  supposing  the  publication,  at  the  present 
day,  of  those  parts  of  the  Annual  Registers,  entitled  the  History 
of  Europe,  beginning  in  1799,  and  ending  in  1815.  Such  a 
work  would  be  as  much  the  history  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  as  the  volumes  now  before  us.  There  is  scarcely  any 
difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matters  in  point  of  his- 
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torical  composition^  although  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  facts;  the  English  annals  being  remark- 
able for  their  impartiality  and  their  accuracy ;  besides  which, 
they  always  give,  in  support  of  the  opinions  pronounced,  the 
numerous  parliamentary  and  official  documents  referring  to  the 
matters  in  question.  In  Thiers's  history,  admiration  for  Na- 
poleon is  substituted  for  impartiality :  garbled  statements  take 
the  place  of  accuracy,  and,  instead  of  official  documents,  we  have 
pretended  extracts  from  pretended  papers  in  the  archives  of  the 
government ;  extracts  which  we  must  admit  as  authentic,  on  the 
good  faith  of  our  historian  !  The  good  faith  of  M.  Thiers  ! 
Credat  Judteus  Apella  ! 

Admitting,  as  we  do,  with  every  one  who  knows  him,  that 
Thiers  ^  a  infiniment  d' esprit,^  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else, 
three  times  as  much  as  he  would  want,  if  one  third  of  it  were 
turned  into  common  sense,  and  the  second  third  of  it  into  com- 
mon honesty ;  we  could  not  help  wondering,  after  reading  the 
first  five  volumes  of  his  history,  that  he  should  have  compro- 
mised his  reputation  as  a  wit,  by  a  publication  which  poUticians 
of  the  modern  school  as  well  as  true  patriots,  men  of  good  taste 
as  well  as  men  of  sound  principles,  must  all  equally  condemn. 
Indeed,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  was  the  real  author  of 
the  work  to  which  he  has  prefixed  his  name ;  and,  in  our  pro- 
tracted peregrinations  in  France,  during  the  last  six  months, 
frequently  meeting  with  some  of  our  political  and  literary  friends, 
who  had  also  been  the  friends  of  Thiers,  we  expressed  our  doubts 
upon  the  subject ;  and  the  answers  we  received  were  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect. 

Literary  industry,  like  all  other  species  of  industry,  has,  long 
ago,  felt  the  advantages  of  the  divinon  du  travail.  Division  of 
labour  has  for  many  years  been  applied  to  the  different  branches 
of  literature ;  to  the  theatre,  to  philosophy,  novels,  poems,  and 
history.  The  play  writers,  the  philosophical  writers,  the  his- 
torians of  a  certain  rank  in  the  literary,  the  social,  or  the  politi- 
cal world,  have  all  their  journeymen,  each  of  whom  has  his 
special  task,  his  peculiar  piece  of  work  to  prepare,  so  as  to  be 
easily  adjusted  with  the  parts  prepared  by  lus  fellow-labourers. 
The  whole  is  afterwards  made  up,  by  the  chief  author,  who  gives 
to  it  his  name,  receives  the  principal  portion  of  the  remune- 
ration, and  monopolizes  all  the  credit  of  the  work,  when  the  work 
is  creditable  at  all.  This  process,  imitated  from  the  Geneva 
watch  makers,  was  first  adapted  to  French  literature  by  M. 
Guizot,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire  a  renown  for  deep 
learning  and  extraordinary  diligence.  M.  Cousin  followed  the 
example,  and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  his  translation  of 
Plato.     It  is  now-a-days  a  general  practice  among  the  great 
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men  of  France,  who,  having  to  attend  to  their  pleasures  and  to 
their  social  duties,  that  is  to  say,  to  show  themselves  in  all  the 
saloons,  have  hardly  a  moment  to  give  to  literary  or  scientific 
labours.  M.  Thiers,  who  is  as  busy  as  any  other  man  of 
pleasure  in  France,  and  who,  besides  that,  though  removed  from 
the  official  cares  of  government,  is  nevertheless  constantly  ab« 
sorbed  in  the  meditation  of  the  great  things  which  he  will  have 
to  achieve  when  restored  to  power,  cannot  be  found  fault  with, 
for  doing  what  every  body  else  does.  It  must,  on  the  contrary, 
be  admitted,  that  no  one  can  compete  with  him  in  ability,  for 
regulating,  coordinating,  and  appropriating  to  himself  the  ideas, 
the  views,  the  contributions  of  his  literary  labourers,  and  for 
making  them  conducive  to  his  own  purpose.  This  is  real  author- 
ship, and  it  cannot  be  denied  to  M.  Thiers. 

Without  at  all  giving  our  assent  to  this  opinion  of  our  friend, 
we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter,  particularly 
as  we  had  another  question  to  elucidate ;  so  we  immediately 
made  our  second  observation,  relating  to  the  absolute  deficiency 
of  official  documents,  in  support  of  his  statements ;  a  lacuna 
which  perhaps  would  not  be  much  remarked  in  a  history  pub- 
lished by  a  private  individual,  yet  which  cannot  but  forcibly 
strike  every  reader  of  a  history  written  by  an  ex-president  of  the 
council,  and  successively  minister  of  finance,  of  the  home  de- 
partment, and  of  foreign  affairs.  Our  interlocutor,  a  well  in- 
formed and  trustworthy  gentleman,  did  not  hesitate  to  answer 
our  question;  and  his  answer  is  not  hors  d'ceuvre  in  our  essay ; 
therefore  we  give  it. 

It  was  a  few  months  after  his  dismissal,  and  since  the  trium- 
phant return  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon,  that  Thiers  announced 
liis  intention  of  publishing  the  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.  The  King,  having  just  witnessed  the  manifestation  of 
Napoleonic  enthusiasm,  not  unmixed  with  severe  reflections 
upon  his  own  policy,  had  begun  to  regret  the  attempt  made  to 
recover  some  popularity,  by  the  honours  so  inconsistently  paid 
to  the  ashes  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  so  long  treated  as  a 
cruel  usurper ;  whose  family  was  still  exiled  frt)m  France,  and 
whose  nephew  had  just  been  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  He  imagined,  at  all  events,  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  Napoleon,  by  re-installing  his  statue  on  the 
top  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Vend6me,  and  by  gnmting  to 
his  remains  a  last  resting  place  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  ; 
and  that,  henceforth,  M.  Thiers,  the  promoter  of  the  two 
measures,  would  never  again  awake  the  hateful  recollections  of 
imperial  greatness,  so  startlingly  contrasting  with  the  politic 
subserviency  of  the  new  dynasty  to  the  will  of  the  European 
powers.    The  announcement  of  Thiers^s  intentions  could  not 
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but  cause  great  dissatisfaction;  nay,  even  more;  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  threat,  and  justly  so ;  for  Louis  Philippe  himself, 
during  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  had  acted  a  part  which 
the  historian  could  not  well  overlook  and  suppress,  and  which^ 
after  his  return  to  France,  as  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  had  constantly 
endeavoured  to  bury  in  complete  oblivion.  The  ex  prime- 
minister  had  anticipated  the  eflect  hkely  to  be  produced  by  the 
pubhcity  given  to  his  project,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  alarms  of 
the  prince,  by  whom  he  had  just  been  so  treacherously  dis- 
missed. Negociations  were  entered  into,  and  continued  for 
more  than  two  years,  to  prevent  the  obnoxious  publication,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  author  to  favour  and  to  power;  but  the 
terms  proffered  by  the  Court,  and  the  conditions  insisted  upon 
by  Thiers,  were  so  different,  that  no  agreement  could  be  come 
to,  and  the  only  result  of  the  negociation  was  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  parties ;  when  Thiers,  seeing  that,  so  far  as  it 
depended  upon  the  King,  he  had  no  longer  any  chance  of  re- 
covering his  former  situation  (and  he  would  accept  of  nothing 
less),  began  in  earnest  the  compilation  now  before  the  public. 

The  King  and  his  ministers,  in  their  own  defence,  adopted 
the  very  best  plan  to  baffle  the  designs  of  their  enemy.  They 
could  not  prevent  him  from  throwing  his  projectiles,  the 
volumes  which  were  to  cover  with  shame  the  author  and  abettors 
of  the  system  o^  peace  at  any  price;  but  they  could  render  those 
volumes  valueless  and  harmless,  by  withholding  from  the  author 
all  the  official  documents,  which  alone  could,  by  their  publica- 
tion, give  to  the  work  an  authority,  an  authenticity,  which  it 
could  never  derive  from  the  character  of  M.  Thiers.  The 
archives  of  the  home  department  were  closed  against  him  by 
Duchatel;  those  of  the  minister  at  war,  by  Marshal  Soult;  and 
those  of  the  Foreign  Office,  by  Guizot.  The  last,  which  are 
the  most  important  of  all,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  so 
many  convulsions  in  Europe,  are  under  the  care  of  a  rival;  M. 
Mignet,  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  pub- 
hshed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Thiers,  and  generally  consi- 
dered much  superior.  It  is,  moreover,  confidently  said,  that  M. 
Mignet  has  long  been  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  Napoleon ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  his  former  friendship  with  Thiers,  he 
keeps  to  himself  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office,  of  which  he 
is  the  director. 

Now  that  we  have  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  our  author,  that  we  have  explained  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  publication,  that  we  have  accounted  for  the  want 
of  such  documentary  evidence  as  would  corroborate  the  state- 
ments and  justify  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  examination  of  the  work. 
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We  will  begin  with  the  return  from  Egypt. 

'  General  Bonaparte,  owing  to  the  news  he  had  received  from 
Paris,  determined  immediately  to  leave  Egypt,  and  ordered  Admiral 
Ganteaume  to  send  out  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  to  station 
in  the  roadstead  of  the  Marabout,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  town, 
the  two  frigates  which  had  escaped  from  the  destruction  of  the  fleet, 
la  Muiron  and  la  Carr^re.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  taking  with  him 
Generals  Bertbier,  Murat,  Lannes,  Andreossi  and  Marmont,  and 
Messrs.  Monge  and  Berthollet,  two  of  the  scientific  men  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition ;  he  proceeded  to  the  Marabout,  went 
precipitately  on  board,  and  sailed  immediately,  from  fear  that  the 
English  ships  would  appear.  The  horses  on  which  they  had  ridden, 
having  been  left  upon  the  beach,  galloped  back  to  Alexandria,  where 
their  reappearance  spread  the  utmost  alarm.  .  .  .  General  Menou, 
who  had  been  chosen  confidant,  announced  the  departure  of  the 
general  in  chief,  and  the  appointment  of  General  Kleber  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

' .  .  .  .     Kleber  assumed  the  command A  report  on  the 

state  of  the  colony  being  made  by  his  orders,  he  sent  it  to  the 
Directory  with  a  letter  full  of  errors,  and  with  a  report  of  M. 
Poussielgue,  financial  administrator  in  chief,  in  which  the  conduct 
of  General  Bonaparte  was  represented  in  the  most  false  and  incri- 
minatory light/  ....  'Kleber  stated  in  his  despatch,  that  the 
general  in  chief  was  fully  aware  of  the  threatening  crisis,  and  had 
no  other  motive  for  his  hurried  departure ;  and  M.  Poussielgue 
concluded  his  report  with  a  calumny ;  saying,  that  General  Bona- 
parte had  taken  away  with  him  two  millions  of  francs.  To  complete 
this  picture,  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  General  Bonaparte  had 
showered  favours  on  M.  Poussielgue.'  ♦ — vol.  ii.  lib.  5. 

After  thus  relating  the  facts,  with  his  usual  partiality,  M. 
Thiers  devotes  many  pages  to  the  refutation  of  the  reports 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Bonaparte.  Of  course,  he  knows 
the  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  military  and  financial  re- 
sources which  the  country  could  afford,  much  better  than  the 
general  and  the  financial  administrators.  He  proves  that  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  had  been  lefl  in  the  most  favoui'able  situation ; 
he  demonstrates  it  by  a  multitude  of  facts  and  arguments, 
which  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  imaginative  powers  of 
the  would-be  Quintus  Curtius  of  the  modern  Alexander.  The 
whole  is  intermingled  with  attacks  upon  the  character  of  most 
of  the  generals,  of  civil  officials,  and  even  upon  the  army,  who 
were  loud  in  their  execrations  against  the  runaway  general. 

•  In  May  last,  M.  Poussielgue,  then  residing  in    Italy,  and    in    the 
ninety-second  year    "' '  '    '  •     ^    ^.^        i        •  *_!__j^- 

the  second  volume 

cipal  newspapers  in  Paris  a  letter,  in  which  he  proves 
own  conduct  and  the  malice  of  his  slanderer.     He  died  two  months  after- 
wards. 
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Had  Bonaparte  been  overtaken  by  the  English^  or  had  the 
intrigue  of  his  brothers  with  some  generals  and  members  of  the* 
two  councils  been  baffled,  in  spite  of  his  previous  campaigns  in 
Italy,  nobody  would  ever  have  heard  a  word  in  justification  of 
his  desertion.  A  court  martial  summoned  to  investigate  his 
conduct,  would  have  cut  short  his  glorious  career,  and  saved 
Prance  and  Europe,  not  only  from  despotism  and  devastation, 
but  also  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  prosperity  of 
treachery  and  successful  ambition;  but,  as  M.  Thiers  says, 
(vol.  i.  hb.  1,)  '  Young  Bonaparte,  ever  fortimate  and  victorious, 
escaping  the  perils  of  the  sea  as  well  as  the  perils  of  war,  re- 
turned in  a  miraculous  manner;  and,  on  his  appearance  in 
France,  the  Directory  was  overthrown.^  The  despatches  and  the 
reports  of  Kleber  and  Poussielgue  were  delivered  into  his  own 
hands,  en  duplicate ;  and  probably  would  to  this  day  have  re- 
mained unknown,  if  the  originals,  intercepted  by  English 
cruisers,  had  not  immediately  been  published  in  the  London 
newspapers.  The  pubUcity  thus  given  to  the  accusations  com- 
pelled him  and  his  partisans  to  look  for  a  justification  some- 
where else  than  in  the  situation  of  the  army  of  Egypt. 

M.  Thiers  reproduces  all  that  has  been  said  during  the  last 
forty-five  years  against  the  directorial  government ;  the  adminis- 
trative anarchy,  the  anxiety,  the  alarms  of  the  people,  the 
disorder  of  the  finances,  the  destitution  of  the  armies,  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  coalition.  Then  he  exclaims,  (lib.  i.)  '  Can  any  one 
wonder  if  France,  to  which  the  Bourbons  could  not  be  proposed 
in  1799,  and  which,  after  the  bad  result  of  the  directorial  con- 
stitution, had  no  longer  any  faith  in  the  republican  system, 
should  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  young  general  who 
had  conquered  Italy  and  Egypt ;  a  stranger  to  all  parties,  affect- 
ing to  despise  them  all ;  a  man  of  energetic  will,  equally  skilful 
in  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  who,  even  in  the  excess  of  his 
ambition,  instead  of  alarming  the  nation,  seemed  to  fill  her  with 
liope  ?  It  required  much  less  glory  than  he  had  achieved,  to 
enable  a  man  to  seize  the  government.  .  .  .  All  parties  went 
to  him,  demanding  of  him  order,  victory,  peace.*  Such,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Thiers,  are  the  causes  and  the  object  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  M.  Thiers  is  but  the  echo  of  a 
thousand  other  writers,  including  Lacretelle. 

Yet  all  this  is  false.  Had  the  press  been  free,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directory,  all  these  falsehoods  would  have  immedi- 
ately been  repelled;  but  from  1799  to  1815,  under  Napoleon, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  had  given  way  to  the  censorship :  and 
nobody  was  allowed  to  mention  the  Directory,  except  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  its  accusers,  and  to  repeat  over  and  over  again, 
that  Napoleon  had  dethroned  anarchy,  and  was  the  saviour  of 
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France.  From  1815  to  the  accession  of  Charles  X.^  in  1823^ 
under  the  Bonrbons  and  the  doctrinaires^  the  censorship  con- 
tinued to  stifle  public  opinion.  Bonaparte^  indeed,  could  not 
be  brought  forward,  but  to  be  branded  as  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  nobody  could  underteke  the  defence  of 
the  Directory,  and  vindicate  the  wise,  mild,  and  patriotic 
conduct  of  most  of  its  members.  So  soon,  however,  as  the 
censorship  was  abolished,  a  defence  of  the  directorial  govern- 
ment was  prepared,  and  published  by  the  last  president  of  the 
directors,  the  noble-minded  Gohier,  who,  berore  and  on  the 
18th  Brumaire,  resisted  both  the  seductive  entreaties  of  Bona- 
parte and  Josephine,  and  the  violence  of  the  soldiery,  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  abdicate  an  authority  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  by  the  people,  and  of  which  the  people  alone 
had  a  right  to  dispossess  him.  We  cannot  but  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  '  Memoires  de  Gohier'  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  leisure,  and  are  fond  of  historical  truth.  Gohier  died 
in  June,  1830,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Of  course, 
in  the  opinion  of  Thiers,  he  was  a  fool. 

The  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  may  be  explained  in 
very  few  words.  According  to  the  constitution  of  1795,  all 
public  functions  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  people,  and  subject, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  to  re-elections,  which  gave  the 
people  a  check  upon  the  representative,  administrative,  and 
judicial  functionaries.  Many  of  them,  afraid  of  losing  the  situ- 
ations to  which  they  had  been  elected,  and  of  being  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  simple  citizens,  could  not  but  find  fault  with  a 
system  which  made  them  dependent  on  the  popular  will; 
and  they  naturally  thought,  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
themselves  if  popular  will  and  electoral  sovereignty  were  done 
away  with,  and  if  the  monopoly  and  perpetuity  of  offices  were 
secured  to  the  occupants.  This  change  could  not  be  accom- 
plished except  by  a  revolutionary  movement.  It  was  clear  that 
they  could  not  reckon  upon  the  co-operation  and  the  strength 
of  the  people,  to  make  a  revolution  against  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  could  not  succeed,  imless  by  a  coup  de 
main,  executed  by  a  military  force.  But  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  assent,  and 
in  some  sort  to  place  themselves  under  the  leadership,  of  a 
general  known  and  respected  by  the  army.  This  was  resolved 
upon.  General  Bemadotte  was  first  sounded ;  but,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  a  change  in  the  constitution,  he  answered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  his  co-operation.  An  application 
to  Augereau  was  equally  unsuccessfid.  The  conspirators  built 
their  last  hopes  on  General  Joubert,  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  had  been  recently  given ;  but  Joubert,  instead 
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of  conquering  the  Austrians^  as  was  anticipated^  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  the  same  battle.  No  one  dared  think  of  Moreau 
for  this  criminal  attempt  against  the  republic.  At  last  Bona- 
parte was  thought  of,  and  every  one  was  sure  that  he  would 
readily  lend  himself  to  anything;  but  his  already  too -well 
known  ambition,  his  overbearing  manners,  and  his  violent 
temper,  did  not  exactly  suit  the  views  of  the  principal  conspira- 
tors. They  had  some  misgi>dngs  as  to  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  participation  in  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment ;  and,  though  his  brother  Lucien,  with  the  two  Fregevilles, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  did 
their  utmost  to  calm  the  anxiety  of  their  colleagues,  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  require  the  services  of  the  aspiring 
general.  Lucien,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  brother,  did 
not  fail  to  inform  him  of  what  they  were  preparing,  of  the  pro- 
posals already  made  to  several  generals,  and  of  the  chances  of 
success,  if,  instead  of  being  in  Egypt,  he  were  present  in  Paris. 
This  news  reached  the  general  just  at  a  time  when  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  folly  of  the  expedition,  notwithstanding  the  success 
with  which  it  had  at  first  been  attended ;  and  when,  after  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet,  he  saw  himself  and  his  army  completely 
separated  from  the  mother  country,  without  means  of  obtaining 
reinforcements,  money,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  surrounded 
by  an  insurgent  population,  and  on  the  eve  of  being  attacked 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Ottoman  forces.  In  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  his  best  chance  was  to  run  away  to  Paris ;  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  doing  so. 

This  plain  and  true  relation  of  the  event  may  one  day  become 
the  real  history ;  but  we  are  still  very  far  from  that  day.  The 
present  history  runs  thus.  '  Providence,  taking  pity  on  France, 
mspired  Napoleon,  took  him  by  the  hand,  brought  him  back, 
placed  him  in  the  consular  chair,  and  afterwards  on  the  imperial 
throne,  to  restore  to  the  country  order,  victory,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity.' Ever  since  the  18th  Brumaire,  this  has  been  the  text 
of  all  the  official  harangues,  of  the  declarations  in  the  legislative 
assemblies,  of  the  books  published  by  historiographers,  of  the 
sermons  of  preachers,  of  the  mandements  (charges)  of  the  bishops, 
and  of  the  allocutions  of  the  Pope  himself.*  The  five  volumes  on 
our  table,  are  but  a  recapitulation  of  these  admiring.ravings. 

Our  readers,  some  of  them  at  least,  may  be  inclined  to  doubt 

*  In  1814,  a  pamphlet  containing  the  principal  passages  of  all  these  com- 
positions, was  published  under  the  following  title.  '  Oraison  fun^bre  d'uii 
frand  homme,  par  u'ne  soci^t^  d'  hommes  d'  etat,  senateurs,  legislateurs, 
v^ques,  Tir^fets,  magistrats,  et  autres.'  The  author,  who  did  not  put  his 
name,  is  M.  Peuchet,  now  librarian  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 
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our  accuracy,  and  to  suspect  our  impartiality.  We  cannot 
find  fault  with  them  for  their  distrust,  if  they  say,  as  many  of 
our  friends  have  done,  '  These  occurrences  cannot  be  as  you 
represent  them.  How  could  a  runaway  general  with  some  few 
adherents  and  a  tro6p  of  soldiers,  upset  the  five  directors  and 
the  two  representative  councils,  if  he  had  not  been  backed  by 
the  people?  Supposing  even  that  the  upsetting  of  the  govern- 
ment could  have  been  easily  accomplished  by  a  small  but  reso- 
lute band;  how  could  their  leader  not  only  assume,  but  also 
maintain  himself  in,  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  if  the 
nation  had  been  averse  to  him,  and  if  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  had  not  been  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  all  readily 
submitted  to  him ;  that  France,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  threw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  hero  ?' — ^Facts  shall  answer. 

On  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  the  five  directors  were, 
Gohier,  the  President ;  Barras,  Sieyes,  Letoumeur,  and  Roger 
Dacos.  Barras,  a  Marquess  before  the  Revolution,  had,  like  most 
of  the  revolutionists  of  his  order,  signalised  himself  by  his  vio- 
lence during  the  Convention.  Yet,  when  he  became  a  director, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  the  remnants  of  the  nobility  then  in 
Paris.  A  man  of  pleasure  and  of  sumptuous  habits,  his  house 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  elegant,  we  do  not  say  moral,  company, 
particularly  of  the  ladies,  renowned  for  their  charms,  among 
whom  were  Josephine  Beauhamais,  afterwards  Mdme.  Bonaparte, 
subsequently  Empress,  and  Mdme.  Gabarrus,  afterwards  Mdme. 
TolUen,  afterwards  Marchioness  of  Caraman,  and  ultimately 
Princess  of  Chimay.  Through  the  influence  of  the  ladies,  many 
of  the  emigrants  were  allowed  to  return.  Their  gratitude  repre- 
sented Barras  as  very  different  from  what  he  had  shown  himself. 
Some  old  royalists,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  their  liberty 
and  the  recovery  of  their  property,  sounded  him  upon  his  repub- 
lican principles,  and  were  so  encouraged  by  his  replies,  as  to 
represent  to  him  all  the  advantages  he  might  obtain  and  secure 
to  himself,  by  promoting  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This 
led  to  negociations  in  which  Louis  XVIII.  himself  took  part. 
In  short,  before  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Barras  was  meditating 
the  best  means  of  bringing  back  the  old  monarchy ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  denials,  his  colleagues  were  convinced  of  his 
treachery.  This  was  the  first  cause  of  division  in  the  Direc- 
tory. 

Sieyes  hated  Barras  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Jansenist.  Their 
ideas,  their  tastes,  their  habits,  were  so  much  in  contrast,  that, 
being  unable  to  agree  upon  any  one  single  point,  they  hardly 
spoke  to  each  other.  In  the  meantime,  Sieyes  was  almost 
equally  dissatisfied  with  his  other  colleagues,  who,  in  his  own 
opinion,  were  not  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  superiority,  as 
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they  ought  to  have  been^  and  too  frequently  in  the  management 
of  the  government  would  not  give  way  to  his  dictatorial  Utopias. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Sieyes  was  the  very  first  to  blame,  even 
in  public,  the  measures  of  the  Directory,  and  to  bring  his  col- 
leagues  into  discredit:  a  second  cause  of  'division  among  the 
directors. 

Gohier  and  Letourneur  were  republicans  at  heart ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  which  harassed  the  march  of  the  in- 
stitutions, were  convinced  that  they  were  calculated  to  increase 
the  freedom,  the  independence,  the  security,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  nation.  As  to  Roger  Ducos,  he  was  a  republican,  because 
France  was  a  republic,  and  because,  as  one  of  the  Directors,  he 
was  bound  to  uphold  the  Republic,  without  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  form  which  it  had  assumed,  or  might  after- 
wards assume.  But  he,  as  well  as  his  two  colleagues,  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity,  and  also,  like  them,  could  boast  of  having 
passed  through  the  revolution,  without  sharing  in  the  cruelties 
and  rapine  with  which  Barras  and  Sieyes  were  reproached. 

Bonaparte,  on  his  return,  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  the  directors  and  with  the  causes  of  their  quarrels. 
He  owed  his  fortune  to  Barras,  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
appointment  and  his  wife ;  but  his  love  for  Josephine,  amount- 
ing to  jealousy,  had  inspired  him  with  a  deadly  hatred  against 
the  first  protector  of  the  widow  of  Beauharnais.  Not  only  would 
he  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  but  also  he  resolved  upon  his 
ruin.  Sieyes  was  the  man  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans.  He  therefore  went  to  Sieyes,  professed  the  highest 
admiration  for  his  political  genius,  expressed  his  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  anomalous  organization  of  the  executive  power, 
that  genius  was  in  some  sort  fettered,  checked,  lost  to  the 
country ;  and  gave  it,  not  only  as  his  own  opinion,  but  also  as 
the  opinion  of  all  the  generals  and  of  the  army,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to :  in  short,  that  France, 
instead  of  five  directors,  wanted  one  powerful  and  experienced 
mind  to  give  her  laws  suitable  to  her  present  situation,  and  one 
strong  and  victorious  arm  to  defend  her  against  her  domestic  or 
foreign  enemies. 

Sieyes  clearly  saw  what  vas  expected  from  him.  His  medita- 
tive and  analytic  mind  imme(&ately  perceived  two  consuls 
instead  of  five  directors :  which  was  a  great  improvement,  inas- 
much as  he  would  have  to  contend  against  but  one  instead  of  four, 
in  carrying  out  his  plans ;  and  this  one,  too,  a  man  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  who  had  seen  nothing  but  the  camp,  was  ignorant 
of  all  that  relates  to  legislation  and  civil  administration,  and  who, 
though  illustrious  by  his  victories,  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
Cedant  arma  toga,  and  promised  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the 
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superior  wisdom  of  the  modem  Solon.  Sieyes  could  not  hesi- 
tate long^  and  his  hesitations  could  not  withstand  the  constant 
marks  of  deference  and  respect  which  on  all  occasions  the  young 
general  showed  him.  He  resolved  to  upset  his  colleagues  and 
with  them  the  constitution. 

An  open  attack  against  the  Directory  would  have  been 
hazardous.  Si^yes  and  the  best  advisers  of  Bonaparte  devised 
another  plan^  which  consisted  in  bringing  about  the  suicide  of 
the  Directory.  Three  of  the  directors  resigning  their  func- 
tions and^  at  the  same  time^  calling  upon  the  councils  to  change 
the  form  of  government^  was  all  that  was  required.  Roger 
Ducos  was  induced  by  Si^yes  to  resign  at  the  same  time  with 
him^  on  condition  of  being  also  made  a  Consul^  which  was 
granted.  Before  giving  publicity  to  their  resignations^  Si^yes 
and  Roger  Ducos^  seconded  by  Bonaparte  and  a  few  members 
of  the  two  councils,  compelled  Barras  to  set  the  example,  by 
threatening  him  with  an  accusation  of  high  treason  against  the 
Republic,  for  having  corresponded  with  Louis  XYIII.  and  his 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Pretender  to  the  throne. 
Barras,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  inmiediately  yielded.  The  resig- 
nations of  the  three  directors  were  sent  to  the  two  councils ;  in 
order  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  execu- 
tive, they  might  appoint  a  provisional  government.  A  member 
of  the  Conned  of  Five  Himdred,  of  which  Lucien  was  president, 
made  the  motion,  that  General  Bonaparte,  Si^yes,  and  Roger 
Ducos,  should  be  appointed  provisional  consuls,  and  that  they 
should,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  present  a  new  constitution 
for  the  adoption  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  assembly 
rose  with  indignation ;  a  scene  of  tumult  ensued,  which  seemed 
likely  to  end  in  the  discomfiture  and  expulsion  of  the  conspira- 
tors, when  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  entered  the  hall  of  the 
council  and  closed  the  session. 

Now,  then,  let  our  readers  say  if,  either  in  the  concoction  or 
in  the  execution  of  the  plot,  there  is  anything  in  which  a  man  of 
only  ordinary  abiUty  could  possibly  pride  himself.  In  what  part 
of  this  deplorable  transaction  do  they  perceive  the  glorious  influ- 
ence of  genius  ?  No  doubt  that  the  consequences  for  France 
and  for  the  whole  world  are  still  incalculable;  perhaps  new 
catastrophes  resulting  from  the  transactions  of  that  day  are  still 
in  reserve  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  descendants ;  but  the  drama 
itself  and  the  performers  are  equally  contemptible.  Instead  of 
the  profound  and  skilful  combinations  of  a  powerfid  mind,  we 
have  but  an  intrigue  supported  by  cunning  and  hypocrisy ;  and, 
as  to  the  denouement,  instead  of  a  bold  and  striking  action, 
we  have  an  irruption  of  cut-throats. 
The  further  success  of  Bonaparte  will  be  as  easily  accounted 
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for,  without  supposing  the  intervention  of  anything  like  genius. 
All  the  military  commands  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments  were 
immediately  given  to  his  accomplices ;  so  that,  during  the  few 
days  devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  constitution,  he  exer^ 
cised  a  military  dictatorship,  as  Narvaez  does  at  this  moment  in 
Madrid,  with  two  queens  instead  of  two  co-consuls.  Tliis  dic- 
tatorship, however,  could  not  have  lasted  long,  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  army  of  Italy,  all  the  generals  and  officers  were 
hostile  to  despotisms,  civil  or  military.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  look  somewhere  else  for  support.  The  new  constitution, 
which  Sieyes  had  long  meditated,  with  the  object  of  founding  a 
sort  of  political  papacy,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  sove- 
reign pontiflP,  was  promulgated  on  the  13th  of  December,  1799; 
with  the  modifications  which  the  growing  ambition  of  the  mili- 
tary ruler  had  exacted,  not  without  angry  discussions,  and 
quarrels,  followed  by  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  Sieyes,  now 
aware  of  his  folly,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  his  trea- 
cherous and  ungrateful  colleague. 

By  this  constitution,  all  the  political  rights  of  the  people  were 
confiscated.  Hitherto,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
legislative  and  administrative  functionaries  were  elected  by  the 
citizens.  This  was  done  away  with,  and  the  appointment  to  all 
offices  was  appropriated  by  the  government.  Thus  the  consuls, 
that  is  to  say,  Bonaparte  alone,  had  at  once  to  dispose  of  eighty 
nominations  to  the  senate,  with  an  allowance  of  2,500  francs  to 
each  senator;  of  one  hundred  nominations  to  the  tribunate, 
with  a  salary  to  each  tribune  of  15,000  francs ;  of  three  hundred 
nominations  to  the  legislative  body,  each  legislator  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  francs  a  year;  and,  finally,  of  about  fifty 
nominations  to  the  council  of  state,  each  member  receiving 
25,000  francs.  Such  was  the  division  of  the  legislative  power, 
as  regulated  by  this  constitution. 

As  to  the  administrative  organisation,  it  was  settled  upon  the 
same  principle :  all  the  communal  and  departmental  authorities 
of  every  kind  elected  by  the  people,  were  suppressed.  The 
consul  had  the  exclusive  right  of  appointing  the  head  agents  of 
the  executive,  and  their  subordinates,  the  departmental  and 
municipal  councils,  the  prefets  and  sub-pref^ts  (an  innovation), 
the  mayors  and  their  substitutes ;  all  the  judges  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts,  and  of  the  tribunals  of  appeal ;  all  the  officers  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  financial  administration ;  in  short,  of 
all  the  functionaries  of  the  state. 

More  than  three  hundred  thousand  places  were  thus  at  the 
disposal  of  the  consul.  In  Paris,  as  well  as  everywhere  in  the 
departments,  candidates  for  all  these  places  offered  themselves 
in  numbers  tenfold  that  of  the  offices  to  be  disposed  of,  and  to 
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qualify  themselves  for  them,  rivalled  one  another  in  admiration 
for  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  in  zeal  for  his  service.  Three  mil- 
lions of  votes  were  recorded  in  favour  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  first  consul. 
Thus  was  the  work  of  cunning  and  treachery  supported  by 
egotism  and  corruption.  And  this  is  what  stupid  or  degraded 
beings  proclaim  as  the  triumph  of  an  extraordinary  genius ! 
This  is  what  blasphemers  call '  the  hand  of  Providence  l' 

But  the  majority  of  the  French  people  could  not  be  dazzled, 
seduced,  and  corrupted.  The  greatest  part  even  of  those  who 
bad,  in  the  first  moment,  given  their  assent  to  the  liberticide 
government,  would  soon  have  been  undeceived ;  and,  warned  by 
the  patriotic  and  bold  denunciations  of  a  free  press,  would  have 
rallied  round  the  flag  of  freedom,  and  made  a  stand  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  ambitious  upstart.  The  grand  genius  who 
was  likely  to  be  worsted,  in  the  conflict  between  conscientious 
and  eloquent  patriotism,  on  one  part,  and  overbearing  tyranny, 
on  the  other,  foresaw  the  danger,  and  guarded  against  it  with 
his  customary  ability.  He  suppressed  a  great  many  newspapers, 
and  allowed  the  publication  of  the  rest,  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  contain  nothing  against  the  constitution,  against 
the  executive,  against  the  array,  against  the  foreign  governments 
in  alliance  with  France.  Immediate  suppression  was  the 
penalty  awaiting  those  newspapers  which  should  transgress  the 
orders  of  the  consul. 

This  last  piece  of  dictatorial  legislation  was  the  complement 
of  the  free  institutions  which  the  revolution  of  Brumaire  had 
secured  for  Republican  France.  Order  [such  appears  now  to 
be  the  name  for  irresistible  tyranny]  being  thus  reestablished 
in  the  interior,  the  first  consul  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
exterior.  Elated  by  his  successes  in  taking  possession  of  the  su- 
perior authority  in  his  own  country,  he  nevertheless  felt,  in  his 
inmost  soul,  that  this  authority  was  but  precarious,  and  that, 
even  in  France,  it  would  never  be  considered  as  firmly  esta- 
blished,  so  long  as  it  was  not,  in  some  sort,  sanctioned,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  foreign  governments.  To  obtain  that 
sanction,  principally  from  England  and  from  Austria,  had  be- 
come the  most  urgent  of  his  desires,  and  therefore,  without  any 
overtures,  without  complying  with  any  of  the  diplomatic  for- 
malities, he  wrote  two  letters,  the  one  to  George  the  Third,  the 
other  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  first,  which  M.  Thiers  considers  as  a  master-piece,  is  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

'  Paris,  5th  Nivose,  an  8,  (26  December,  1799.) 
*  Sire— Having  been  called,  by  the  will  of  the  French  people,  to 
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the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Republic,  I  think  proper,  on  assuming  my 
office,  to  announce  the  fact  to  your  majesty,  in  a  direct  communi- 
cation. 

*  Shall  the  war,  which,  for  eight  years,  has  ravaged  the  four  parts 
of  the  world  be  eternal  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing ? 

'Why  do  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  more  power- 
ful than  is  necessary  to  their  safety  and  independence,  sacrifice  the 
advantages  of  commerce,  their  internal  prosperity,  their  domestic 
happiness,  to  ideas  of  imaginary  greatness  ?  Why  do  not  they  feel 
that  peace  is  the  first  of  blessings,  the  first  glory  ? 

'  These  sentiments  cannot  be  alien  to  your  Majesty,  the  ruler  of  a 
free  nation,  whose  happiness  is  your  only  object. 

'  In  this  communication,  your  Majesty  must  see  nothing  but  my 
sincere  wish  to  contribute,  ibr  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacifi- 
cation, by  the  adoption  of  prompt,  and  strictly  confidential  measures, 
without  those  formalities  which  may  be  useful  to  weak  states,  to  con- 
ceal their  dependency,  but  which,  when  adopted  by  powerful 
nations,  only  betray  deceitful  intentions. 

'  France  and  England  may  yet,  for  a  long  time,  and  to  the  distress 
of  all  nations,  abuse  their  strength,  and  retard  its  exhaustion,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  the  destinies  of  all  civilised  nations  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  termination  of  a  war  which  has  thrown  the  whole 
world  into  combustion. 

'The  first  consul  of  the  French  Republic.    Bonaparte.' 

M.  Thiers  does  not*  give  the  text  of  the  answer  which  Lord 
Granville,  in  the  name  of  the  administration,  sent  to  Talleyrand 
for  the  reason  we  have  already  explained.  He  only  gives  what 
he  asserts  to  be  the  meaning,  a  sort  of  analysis,  of  the  '  negative, 
clumsy,  uncivil,  indecent  note,  which  was  disapproved  by  sensible 
men  of  all  countries ; — ^reflected  little  honour  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  betrayed  in  him  more  passion  than  intelligence/ 
The  answer  of  the  Austrian  government,  though  expressed  in 
milder  terms,  was  not  much  more  satisfactory ;  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  hostiUties  was  resolved  on. 

These  thwartings  were  not  the  only  oues  Bonaparte  was  doomed 
to  experience.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  legislative  ses- 
sion was  to  be  immediately  open ;  and  consequently  the  senate^ 
the  tribunate,  and  the  legislative  body  met  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1800.  The  tribunes  and  the  legislators  had  been,  for  this 
first  time^  chosen  by  the  senate,  and  the  senators  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  manner.  Twenty-nine  had  been  chosen 
by  the  first  consul,  in  concert  with  Cambacercs  and  Lebrun,  the 
new  second  and  third  consuls,  and  with  Sieyes  and  Roger 
Ducos,  the  late  consuls.  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos,  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  they  had  received,  were  intent  upon  placing 
in  the  senate  men  of  energy  as  well  as  of  ability,  and  staunch 
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republicans,  who  should  not  allow  the  dictator  to  have  all  his 
own  way.  Cambaceres,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  friend,  and 
having  already  learned  how  little  he  could  depend  upon  the 
general-consul,  supported  most  of  the  candidates  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Thus  it  was  that,  among  the  senators  who  were  first 
appointed,  are  found  men  known  for  their  hostility  to  all  the 
changes  recently  made  in  the  constitution ;  and,  as  the  tribunes 
and  the  legislators  had  been  chosen  by  the  senators,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  some  men  of  the  same  character  found  their  way  to 
the  tribunate  and  the  legislative  body,  and  prepared  for  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  executive. 

The  first  act  of  each  of  the  three  assemblies  was  an  act  of  op- 
position.   The  senate  chose  Sieyes  for  its  president.    The  tribunes 
elected  Daunou,  and  the  legislators  elected  Perrin  des  Vosges. 
These  acts  were  followed  up  by  many  others,  in  the  tribunate, 
the  only  one  of  the  three  assemblies  which  was  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss the  bills  prepared  by  the  government  and  the  council  of 
state ;  the  functions  of  the  legislators  and  of  the  senators  being 
confined  to  vote  by  ballot  on  the  bills  introduced  by  the  council 
of  state  or  by  the  tribunes.     Their  opposition,  during  the  first 
session,  which  lasted  four  months,  though  unsuccessful  in  the 
attempt  at  rejecting  the  bills  presented,  had  at  least  the  advan- 
tage of  stopping  the  Dictator,  in  his  march  towards  absolute  des- 
potism.   He  could  not,  however,  dissemble  his  anger  against  the 
tribunes,  nor  refrain  from  threatening  observations,  which  being 
reported,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
opponents,  and  stimulate  their  courage  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
their  second  session,  though  Bonaparte  had  recently  been  vic- 
torious at  Marengo,  they  rejected  the  bill  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, by  his  order,  for  the  establishment  of  extraordinary  tri- 
bunals, to  try  cases  of  conspiracy  against  his  person* ;  and  many 
other  measures,  including  his  financial  plans.   The  senators  and 
the  legislators,  though  far  from  being  so  spirited  as  the  tribunes, 
had  nevertheless  given  such  marks  of  hostility,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  that  the  first  consul  had  publicly  declared  to  a  depu- 
tation of  the  senate,  that, '  if  they  chose  to  find  fault  with  all  the 
bills  submitted  to  them,  he  would  get  rid  of  them,  and  govern 
by  consular  decrees.'     Nothing  daunted  by  this  menace,  the  tri- 
bunes and  the  legislators  prepared  for  their  third  session.     In 
anticipation  of  the  concordat,  which  was  to  be  presented  for 
their  acceptation,  the  legislators,  at  their  first  meeting,  elected 
fw  their  president  M.  Dupuis,  the  author  of '  L'origine  de  tons 
ks  cultes.'     As  to  the  tribunes,  they  were  presented  with  the 

•  It  was  immediately  after  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine  (24th 
of  December,  1800),  that  the  bill  was  introduced ;  and  the  tribunate  was 
ware  of  the  use  that  the  consul  would  make  of  it. 

c  2 
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first  part  of  the  '  civil  code,  that  admirable  work,  which  alone 
would  immortalize  Napoleon ;'  and,  after  a  discussion  in  which 
the  real  authors  of  the  work,  and  the  work  itself,  were  very  ill 
treated  by  the  tribunes,  they  not  only  rejected  the  admirable 
code,  but  also  caused  it  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  legislative 
body. 

The  rage  of  the  first  consul,  at  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  his 
chef  d'ceuvre,  knew  no  bounds.  M.  Thiers  devotes  many  pages 
to  the  reproduction  of  his  invectives  and  of  his  sarcasms, 
against  the  bad  faith  and  the  insolence  of  the  factious  tribunes, 
and  to  the  justification  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Napoleon,  and 
which  he  carried  into  execution,  to  rid  himself  of  their  oppo- 
sition. This  plan  consisted  in  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  two  assemblies,  and  in  the  equally 
arbitrary  appointment  to  the  places  thus  vacated,  of  men  ready 
to  abide  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  first  consul.  This  new 
improvement  in  the  constitution  of  republican  France  paved  the 
way  for  the  imperial  throne. 

We  have  frequently  heard  people  wonder  at  the  opposition  of 
the  legislative  bodies  against  '  Bonaparte,  at  a  time  when  his 
military  operations,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  not  only  had  pre- 
served France  from  another  invasion,  but  also  had  extended  her 
territories,  created  new  friendly  states  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  compelled  the  belligerent  powers  to  sue  for  the  peace 
which  they  had  so  haughtily  rejected  when  profifered  by  him.' 
Even  now,  many  will  still,  with  the  imperialist  writers  reechoed 
by  M.  Thiers,  accuse  the  tribunes  and  the  legislators  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  regard  them  as  a  set  of  incorrigible  Jacobins.  The 
names  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  would  be  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  accusation  and  these  false  representations ;  whilst 
on  the  contrary,  the  lists  of  the  supporters  of  Bonaparte  present  a 
gang  of  terrorists  of  the  first  water.  But  incriminations  and 
recriminations  are  little  calculated  to  elucidate  political  ques- 
tions ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  prefer  to  base  our  judgment  on 
the  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  facts. 

No  sooner  had  Bonaparte  been  seated  in  the  consular  chair, 
than,  conscious  of  the  illegitimate  means  by  which  he  had  risen 
to  the  first  magistracy,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  long 
withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  true  repubhcans,  supported  as 
they  were  by  the  best  generals,  and  the  best  part  of  the  army, 
he  looked  for  support,  not  only  to  those  unprincipled  men  who 
have  no  other  political  creed  or  affection  than  the  honour  and 
the  profits  of  office,  but  also  to  the  royalist  party,  which  he 
wished  to  mislead  into  the  belief,  that  he  was  not  disinclined  to 
become  a  second  Monk.  For  that  purpose,  he  showed  a  great 
regard  for  the  members  of  the  old  nobility ;  affected  to  give  them 
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the  preference  over  their  competitors,  in  the  distribution  of  all 
offices ;  and  granted  to  them  the  erasure,  from  the  lists  of  the 
emigrants,  of  their  relations  and  friends,  to  whom  he,  besides, 
restored  their  confiscated  but  still  unsold  property.  He  courted 
the  good-will  of  the  catholic  clergy,  by  extending,  in  their 
favour,  the  provisions  of  the  laws  passed  u^der  the  Directory, 
for  the  liberty  of  religious  worship,  and  by  affecting  to  consider 
the  catholic  religion  as  the  only  true  one.  With  the  emigrants 
and  the  priests,  he  was  enabled  to  induce  the  leaders  of  the 
Vendeans  to  regard  him  as  an  ally  in  the  royal  cause,  rather 
than  as  an  enemy.  The  repeal  of  the  law  of  hostages,  and  the 
release  of  the  priests,  were  the  preliminary  measures  to  the  ne- 
gociations  which  were  entered  into,  with  too  sanguine  hopes,  on 
the  part  of  the  royalist  insurgents,  to  whom  he  offered,  in  the 
republican  army,  the  same  rank  that  they  held  in  the  Bourbon- 
ist  bands.  A  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  la 
Vendue.  So  convinced  were  the  leaders  of  the  Vendeans  of  the 
intention  of  Bonaparte  to  bring  about  a  restoration,  that  a  great 
number  of  them,  and,  among  these,  George  Cadoudal,  repaired  to 
Paris,  to  make  terms  with  the  first  consul.  Nay,  even  more,  a 
few  months  later,  the  pretender  wrote  to  the  consul,  to  hasten 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  and  to  tell  him,  '  Choisissez  voire 
place,  el  fixez  celles  de  vos  amis.'     (2nd  vol.,  book  6.) 

Can  any  one  wonder,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  knowing 
well,  by  experience,  the  perfidious  dispositions  of  Bonaparte,  and 
convinced  of  the  truth  which  Pox  illustrated  in  these  few  words : 
'  The  worst  of  revolutions  is  a  restoration ;'  can  any  one  wonder, 
we  say,  if  the  tribunate  and  the  legislative  body  determined  to 
resist  all  the  measures  which,  by  increasing  the  influence  and 
the  strength  of  the  first  consul,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
betraying  the  country,  and  of  annihilating  the  revolution  for 
which  h$df  a  million  of  Frenchmen  had  already  shed  their  blood  ? 
No  doubt  the  indulgence  shown  to  unfortunate  (and  many  of 
them  misled)  emigrants,  was  an  act  of  mercy,  which  all  kind 
hearted  men  are  bound  to  applaud;  but  to  invest  with  the 
highest  legislative  or  administrative  functions,  under  the  repub- 
lic, those  emigrants  who,  rather  than  assent  to  a  limitation  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  submit  to  constitutional  monarchy,  had 
fled  to  foreign  countries,  had  arrayed  all  the  absolute  sovereigns 
against  France,  and  had  borne  arms  against  their  country: 
— ^to  call  tho^e  men  to  share  in  the  government,  was  treason. 
No  doubt  the  respect  shown  for  the  liberty  of  religious  worship, 
the  liberation  of  the  priests,  the  re-opening  of  the  churches, 
were  sound  and  beneficial  measures ;  but  to  rekindle  religious 
fanaticism,  to  restore  priestcraft,  to  impose  a  state  religion,  was 
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treason.  No  doubt  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee,  was  a  bles- 
sing to  the  country  at  large,  since  it  permitted  the  Republic  to 
unite  all  the  national  forces  against  her  foreign  enemies;  but  to 
unite  with  the  Vendeans  in  order  to  secure  himself  in  power;  and 
afterwards,  with  their  assistance,  prostrate  the  republic  at  the  feet 
of  a  king :  this,  again,  was  treason.  How,  then,  can  we  accuse  of 
ingratitude,  and  brand  as  factious  and  Jacobins,  the  tribunes  and 
the  legislators  who,  attentive  to  the  object  and  to  the  conse- 
quences of  these  too  much  bepraised  measures,  clearly  perceived, 
and  did  their  utmost  to  arrest,  the  march  of  treason. 

Here  again  we  are  stopped  by  another  objection.  We  are 
told : — '  The  tribunes  and  the  legislators  were  wrong.  Bonaparte 
never  intended  to  restore,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  restore  the  Bour- 
bons ;  ergOy  all  your  reasonings  go  for  nothing.^  We  have  not 
said  that  Bonaparte  intended  to  restore  the  Bourbons;  we  know 
not  what  he  really  intended  to  do;  though  we  are  convinced 
that,  if  he  had  not  seen  his  way  clear  up  to  the  throne,  or  if  he 
had  found  out  that  his  best  chance  of  ever  obtaining  a  high 
and  permanent  situation,  with  competent  affluence,  was  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  woiild  immediately  have  made 
the  bargain.  All  we  have  stated  is,  that  he  made  such  advances 
to  the  old  nobility,  to  the  emigrants,  and  to  the  Vendeans,  as 
to  persuade  them  that  he  was  inclined  to  a  restoration;  that 
they  would  obtain  it  more  easily  through  him,  and  by  support- 
ing him,  than  by  continuing  to  fight.  They  yielded,  and  they 
soon  found  out  that  they  had  been  deceived.  He  did  not 
restore  the  Bourbons,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  a  folly 
to  give  away  a  crown  which,  he  imagined,  he  could  keep  for 
himself. 

But  if  the  triljunes  and  the  legislators  were  justified  in  their 
opposition  when  they,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  French, 
suspected  the  Consul  of  preparing  for  a  restoration ;  they  were 
no  less  so  when,  in  all  his  conduct,  in  the  intrigues  of  his  lamily, 
and  in  the  frequently  indiscreet  manifestations  of  his  confidential 
friends,  they  found  indubitable  proofs  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
The  success  of  the  campaign  of  1800  in  Italy,  and  the  victory 
of  Marengo,  seemed,  to  him  and  to  his  friends,  to  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  making  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  sovereign 
power,  and  for  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  monarchy.  An  emigrant  who,  since  his  return  to  bis 
native  land,  had  exchanged  his  Bourbonism  for  the  favours  of 
EUza  Bonaparte,  and  who,  through  her  influence,  had  been 
made  a  legislator ;  Fontanes  (the  friend  of  Chateaubriand)  was 
chosen  to  send  up  the  pilot  balloon.  He  published  a  'parallele 
entre  Cesar,  Cromwell,  Monck,  et  Bonaparte/  the  object,  and 
the  conclusion  of  which  was,  the  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
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Bonaparte  over  all  the  three,  and  the  necessity  of  bestowing 
npon  him  a  power  equal  to  his  greatness. 

This  production  of  Fontanes  was  profusely  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  France,  by  the  agents  of  the  government ;  but  the  effect 
produced  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  was  anticipated.  Every- 
where it  was  received  with  scorn  and  indignation,  by  the  royalists, 
by  the  partisans  of  the  convention,  and  by  moderate  repub- 
licans. Even  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  themselves  blamed 
the  pubUcation  of  such  a  work,  as  premature,  imprudent,  and 
mischievous.  To  counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dangerous 
impression  which  it  had  made  on  all  minds,  the  Consul  and 
the  Ministers  disavowed  all  participation  in  the  preparation,  or 
in  the  publication  of  the  work;  but  the  complicity  was  so 
positively  proved,  that  the  disavowal,  far  from  mending  the 
matter,  made  it  worse,  by  proving  that  the  haughty  First  Consul 
could  be  made  to  recoil.  The  legislators  and  the  tribunes  were 
right  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

The  faction,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  adjourn  all  the  plans  so 
sanguinely  elaborated.  They  had  miscalculated  the  influence 
of  the  victories  of  Napoleon,  not  only  upon  the  pubhc  mind  in 
France,  but  also  upon  the  foreign  powers.  Exaggerating,  as 
they  usually  did,  idl  the  acts  of  Bonoparte,  they  had  repre« 
sented  the  victory  of  Marengo  as  the  last  blow  struck  at  the 
Austrian  power,  and  this  misrepresentation  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed, by  the  armistice  which  followed  the  battle,  and  the 
consent  given  by  Austria  to  meet  in  congress  at  Luneville. 
But  another  disappointment  awaited  them.  Far  from  being 
so  humbled  and  so  helpless  as  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  any 
condition,  as  she  was  represented,  Austria  rejected  the  preli- 
minaries imposed  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  chances  of  another  campaign,  in  Grermany  as  well 
as  in  Italy.  The  First  Consul  did  not  choose  to  share  in  the 
perils  of  this  last  campaign.  The  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy  was  given  to  Greneral  Brune,  and  the  army  in  Germany 
was  left  under  the  command  of  Moreau,  who,  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks,  swept  before  him  the  Austrian  army,  gained  the 
battle  of  HohenUnden,  and,  for  the  first  time,  led  a  French 
army  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  '  He  might  have  entered  the 
place,'  admits  M.  Thiers  (Vol.  ii.  book  7),  '  and  secured  the 
glory,  which  no  French  general  had  ever  had,  of  conquering  the 
capital  of  the  Grermanic  empire.  But  the  modest  mind  of 
Moreau  did  not  allow  him  to  be  extreme  in  prosperity.  The 
Archduke  Charles  gave  him  his  word,  that,  if  he  granted  an 
armistice,  Austria  would  immediately  make  peace,  on  the  con- 
ditions proposed  at  Luneville ;  and  Moreau  assented.  Some  of 
his  lieutenants  urged  him  to  advance  on  Vienna.     'No,'  re- 
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plied  Moreau,  *it  is  better  to  secure  peace/  Thus,  the  real 
conqueror  of  the  Austrians,  the  real  pacificator,  by  M.  Thiers'* 
own  avowal,  was  Moreau.  Yes,  to  his  military  talents,  to  his 
bravery,  to  his  moderation,  France  was  indebted  for  the  peace 
of  Luneville;  which,  leaving  England  without  allies  on  the 
continent,  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Yet,  instead  of  claiming  any  credit  for  his  achievements^  of 
exhibiting  himself  to  the  public,  of  courting  popularity,  he 
returned  to  his  retreat,  where  his  young  wife,*  and  the  affection 
^  of  his  companions-in-arms,  gave  him  all  the  happiness  he 
wished  for. 

Bonaparte  knew  how  to  take  advantage,  not  only  of  the  victo- 
ries, but  also  of  the  repose  of  his  rival.  Freed  from  all  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  he  disposed  of  the  Italian  principalities, 
the  conquest  of  which  had  been  secured  by  the  last  campaign. 
With  a  portion  of  those  territories,  he,  a  republican,  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  republic,  formed  a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria :  he  united  Piedmont  to  France,  and,  with  the  rest,  he 
formed  a  repubhc,  of  which,  by  all  sorts  of  artifices,  compla- 
cently related  by  M.  Thiers,  and  eulogized  as  the  perfection  of 
diplomatic  ability,  he  got  himself  appointed  ^  President  k  vie.' 
He  gave  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  to  the  Prince  of  Luques,  who 
came  over  to  Paris,  to  express  his  gratitude  to  this  consular  pro- 
tector. 

Having  thus  sliown  his  partiality  for  presidencies  for  life,  and 
for  royalty,  is  it  surprising  that  the  tribunate,  and  the  legisla- 
tive body,  should  have  at  last  positively  declared  against  him  ? 
Far  from  deserving  reproaches  for  having  done  so,  they  ought  to 
be  reproached  with  not  having  done  it  sooner  and  with  more 
spirit.  Their  remissness  and  their  moderation  gave  to  their 
enemy,  to  the  enemy  of  freedom,  the  necessary  time  to 
strengthen  himself,  to  combine  and  mature  all  his  plans,  to 
avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  for  turning  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, and  his  own  glory,  all  the  events  that  occurred:  ao  that,  at 
last,  he  was  powerful  enough  to  turn  them  out  and  to  give  their 
places  to  his  own  creatures. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Tribunate  and  of  the  legislative 
body,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  gave 
peace  to  the  world,  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy,  amounting 
to  madness ;  as  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  the  French,  when 
any  grand  political  change  occurs.  They  were  told  that  hence- 
forth, the  blessings  of  peace,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 

•  Moreau  had  recently  married  a  young  lady  of  large  property,  Mdlle. 
Hulot.     She  constantly  snared  in  the  prosperity  and  in  the  misfortunes  of 
her  husband,  and  died  three  or  four  years  after  him. 
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opulence^  happiness  were  for  ever  secured  to  them.  For  ever? 
no !  They  were  indebted^  for  those  blessings^  to  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  which  providence  had  sent  to  their  assistance ;  but 
his  power  was  limited  to  ten  years^  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  must  resign.  What  then  would  be  their  lot  ?  Was  it  not  pro- 
per to  ponder  upon  this  matter?  Was  it  not  their  interest  to  pro- 
long and  increase  their  prosperity,  by  prolonging,  for  life,  the 
powers  of  the  man  who,  in  a  few  years,  had  done  so  much  for 
them  ?  Was  not  that  a  just  reward  of  his  past  services,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  best  security  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation? 

All  these  questions  having  been  reproduced,  in  every  form,  by 
the  enslaved  newspapers,  were  subsequently  presented  in  a 
regular  and  official  form  to  the  nation  at  large,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  senate,  and  with- 
out consulting  either  the  tribunate,  or  the  legislate  body.  The 
Council  of  state,  all  nominees  of  the  First  Consul,  was  sum- 
moned, and  conformably  to  the  orders  given  to  them,  came  to 
the  following  resolution, — 'The  French  people  shall  be  con- 
sulted on  the  following  questions :  1.  Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
be  Consul  for  life  ?  2.  Shall  he  have  the  right  of  appointing 
his  successor?  Registers,  to  record  the  votes  of  the  citizens, 
shall  be  deposited,  during  three  weeks,  at  the  mayor's  offices  in 
every  commune  (parish)  at  the  registrars  of  all  the  tribunals,  and 
at  the  offices  of  the  notaries  and  of  all  public  functionaries/ 
About  three  millions  of  votes  were  for  the  affirmative.  The 
senate,  the  tribunate,  and  legislative  body,  rather  than  rekindle 
civil  war  set  the  example  of  submission. 

Thus  it  was  that  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  measure,  pro- 
posed by  a  body  which  was  not  qualified  for  the  initiative,  and 
approved  of,  by  less  than  one-third  of  the  citizens,  (supposing, 
what  we  know  to  be  false,  that  the  registers  were  honestly  kept,) 
raised  Bonaparte  to  permanent  power,  and  gave  him  an  autho- 
rity little  short  of  tliat  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Yet  he  was  not 
satisfied;  he  expected  more,  and  was  determined  to  have  both 
the  power  and  the  title  belonging  to  autocratic  authority :  and 
he  immedediately  set  to  work  to  have  his  will  complied  with. 

He  rewarded  the  complicity  of  his  two  colleagues,  by  making 
them  consuls  for  life  too.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  repub- 
licans, who  remained  faithful  to  their  principles,  the  senators  had 
generally  complied  with  all  his  whims,  he  therefore  invested  it 
with  constituent  power ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  opponents  in  that  body,  he  assumed  the 
right  of  nomination  to  that  dignity.  He  changed  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  constitution;  chose  a  body  of  dec- 
tors  for  life ;  reduced  the  tribunate  to  the  humble  proportions 
of  a  mock  council  of  state;   established  a  privy  council;  or- 
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ganized  the  Catholic  clergy,  so  as  to  make  them  subservient  to 
his  interests ;  altered  the  laws  relating  to  public  instruction,  in 
order  to  better  educate  the  people  according  to  his  own  views. 
Doing  away  with  the  republican  institution  of  arms  of  honour , 
he  resolved  to  start  a  new  aristocracy,  by  the  institution  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  increased  his  own  salary,  from  500,000 
francs  to  6,000,000  francs,  and  that  of  his  two  colleagues,  from 
150,000  francs  to  1,200,000  francs.  And  when  he  had  accom- 
plished all  this,  when  these  new  institutions  of  the  Consular 
•  Republic  were  promulgated,  *  La  France,^  says  M.  Thiers, 
'  ressentit  la  plus  profonde  satisfaction.^  (Vol.  iii.  Book  14.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  the  pretended  conspiracy  of 
Arena,  had  furnished  the  principal  arguments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  consulate  for  life ;  the  rupture  of  that  peace,  the 
war  with  England,  and  the  conspiracy  of  George  Cadoudal  and 
Pichegru,  were  afterwards  a  just  motive  for  making  the  consul  an 
emperor.  This  may  appear  rather  inconsistent  to  our  readers ; 
but  M.  Thiers  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  that  is  enough.  The 
first  book  of  the  fifth  volume  (the  19th  of  the  work),  gives  a 
long  account  of  the  transactions  which  led  to  this  result.  We 
need  not  follow  our  author,  and  prolong  this  already  too  long 
article,  by  even  a  short  analysis  of  the  details  given.  It  would 
but  be  a  repetition  of  the  acts  of  hypocrisy,  of  treachery,  of 
meanness,  corruption,  and  apostacy,  which  we  have  already 
exposed,  and  which  were  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  instruments, 
of  the  rise,  and  of  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Napoleon.  The 
only  variation  to  be  recorded,  is  that,  in  order  to  become  an 
emperor.  Napoleon  did  not  again  choose  to  consult  the  nation, 
and  to  open  registers  for  recording  the  votes  of  the  citizens :  he 
was  satisfied  with  a  decree  of  the  constituent  senate ;  the  very 
senate,  nay,  even  more,  the  same  men  who,  ten  years  later, 
decreed  his  '  deehiance/  and  hurled  him  from  his  throne  into 
exile  I 

If  we  have  expatiated  to  such  an  extent  upon  one  part  only 
of  the  work  of  M.  Thiers,  the  causes  and  the  means  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  Napoleon  to  the  highest  rank  that  a  citizen  born  ever 
reached,  it  is  because  we  have  considered  this  part  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  It  is  in  human  nature  to  attribute,  without  much 
reflection,  marvellous  effects  to  marvellous  causes ;  and  a  poor 
Corsican  boy,  reared  up  by  royal  charity,  becoming  the  dictator 
of  the  European  continent,  is  one  of  those  prodigious  transform- 
ations which  inspire  almost  every  mind  with  the  idea  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  and  of  supernatural  power.  Courtiers,  flatter- 
ers, poets,  historians,  have  very  little  to  do,  to  deepen  and  to 
perpetuate  that  impression;  and  as  they  are  liberally  paid  to  do 
this  little,  they  rival  one  another  in  zc^  for  the  propagation  of 
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the  worship  of  the  new  demigod^  protected,  as  they  are,  against 
all  contradictions,  by  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  But  why  should 
we  now  forbear  from  steadfastly  looking  on  the  pretended  demi- 
god, from  investigating  his  nature,  from  tracing  his  march,  from 
showing  him  in  his  nakedness,  we  would  say  in  his  nothingness  ? 
But  alas !  he  was  something. 

Not  that,  as  a  general,  he  is  the  greatest  captain  that  ever 
existed.  M.  Thiers,  indeed,  constantly  gives  him  that  title  in  his 
history ;  but  unfortunately  and  unconsciously  proves  the  contrary 
in  those  parts  of  his  work  devoted  to  military  operations,  the 
2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  10th  books.  His  relation  of  the 
battle  of  Marengo  (book  3rd,  1st  vol)  proves  that  it  was  brought 
about  by  faults  in  the  movements  of  the  army ;  that  it  was  lost 
under  the  command  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  surprised  by 
the  enemy,  and  in  spite  of  the  intrepid  defence  of  Ney ;  and 
that  it  was  won  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Dessaix,  who,  without 
orders,  nay,  even  more,  contrary  to  former  orders,  left  his  po- 
sitions, and,  guided  by  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  reached  the 
field  of  battle,  and  renewing  the  conflict,  decided  the  victory 
which  cost  him  his  Ufe.  This  accident,  however,  does  not  hinder 
our  historian  from  attributing  immediately  after,  and  through- 
out the  whole  work,  to  Bonaparte,  all  the  glory  of  Marengo* ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  books  re- 
ferring to  military  operations  seems  to  estabUsh  that,  there  is 
a  still  greater  captain  than  Napoleon,  or  any  one  else.  It  is 
M.  Thiers  himself.  One  is  surprised,  on  seeing  how  he  improves 
the  organisation  of  the  army ;  how  he  directs  its  movements ; 
how  he  disposes  the  several  corps  over  the  vast  extent  of 
country  which  he  will  conquer ;  how  certain  his  '  coup  d'oeil/ 
in  cases  of  emergency;  how  he  mends  the  blunders  of  the 
generals,  of  Bonaparte  himself;  how  he  follows  up  a  success 
to  its  ultimate  consequences;  how,  in  short,  he  displays,  in 
his  own  person,  all  the  different  qualities  of  the  best  generals. 

Bonaparte  was  a  consummate  negociator,  'the  sublime  of  diplo- 
matic skill,'  according  to  M.  Thiers,  who  enters  into  the  most 
minute  details  of  all  the  negociations  of  the  consul,  with  Spain, 
Prussia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  to  maintain  them  in 
a  state  of  neutrality,  or  to  induce  them  to  pass  from  neutraUty 
to  an  alliance  with  France ; — with  the  pope  for  the  concordat,  and 
for  his  coronation ;  and,  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to 
obtain  frt>m  them  a  renunciation  of  the  English  alliance,  in 
which  he  succeeded  at  last,  notwithstanding  the  difiiculties  in 

•  '  The  real  conqueror  at  Marengo  was  therefore  the  general  who  had 
chained  fortune,  by  his  profound  and  admirable  combinations,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  great  captains  !'     (1st  vol.,  book  3.) 
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treating  with  such  notorious  madmen  as  Paul  and  Gustavus. 
But,  even  in  the  narrative  of  M.  Thiers,  the  sublime  of  diplo- 
matic skill  appears  to  be  low  cunning,  falsehood^  treachery ;  and, 
when  all  this  fails,  fits  of  uncontrollable  passion,  insults  and 
threats,  followed  with  a  declaration  of  war.  This  system  of 
foreign  policy  is  praised  to  the  skies,  in  every  part  of  the  books 
of  M.  Thiers,  not  under  the  unparliamentary  names  we  give  to 
it,  but  under  the  more  decorous  titles  of  finesse,  caution,  dis- 
simulation, and  dignity.  Bonaparte  was  a  model  in  all  this ; 
yet  the  work  insinuates  that  there  is  some  one  still  superior, 
and  it  is  M .  Thiers  himself,  who  discovers  many  faults  in  the 
diplomatic  transactions  of  Bonaparte ;  faults  which  he.  Monsieur 
Thiers,  would  have  avoided,  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  of  their  governments,  of  their  interests, 
their  wants,  their  tastes,  even  their  prejudices  and  their  passions, 
which,  in  political  affairs,  must  be  taken  into  account.  M.  Thiers 
besides  that,  would  not  have  been,  in  some  circumstances,  so 
confident  and  so  indiscreet;  or,  in  other  circumstances,  so  spiteful 
and  so  irascible.  He  would  not  have  insulted  Lord  Whitworth, 
the  British  ambassador,  at  a  public  levee.  Decidedly  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Louis  Philippe  were  very  wrong,  five  years  ago, 
when  the  first  would  have  no  more  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  pattern  of  diplomatists,  and  when  the  second  took  from  him 
the  ministry  of  foreign  aff'airs.  We  must  admit,  in  extenuation 
of  their  fault,  that  M.  Thiers  had  not  yet  published  his  history 
of  the  consulate. 

'  As  a  statesman  and  a  legislator,  nobody  can  be  compared 
with  Bonaparte :  his  organising  mind  (son  esprit  organisateur) 
embraced  and  placed  all  things  in  their  proper  order.  France 
was  a  chaos,  and  Bonaparte,  on  his  arrival  from  Egypt,  called 
her  into  existence ;  and  made  her  an  object  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.'  It  is  in  these  terms  that 
M.  Thiers  expresses  his  own  unbounded  admiration  for  the  suc- 
cessive alterations  in  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  for  the 
transformation  of  the  Republic  into  an  empire,  and  for  the 
author  of  that  wonderful  metamorphosis.  '  But  however  great  as 
a  warrior,  however  sublime  as  a  negotiator  with  foreign  powers^ 
it  is  as  a  lawgiver,  as  the  founder  and  the  ruler  of  a  mighty 
nation,  that  Napoleon  stands  conspicuously  superior  to  all,  and 
even  to  himself.'  Yet,  through  these  unqualified  praises  dis- 
persed all  over  the  work,  one  may  easily  discern  that,  in  M. 
Thiers's  opinion,  there  is  somebody  who  ranks  still  higher,  and, 
again,  it  is  M.  Thiers  himself.  With  the  exception  of  having 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  shot,  M.  Thiers  would  have  done  all  that 
Bonaparte  did ;  but  he  would  have  done  it  in  a  better  manner. 
Pst  modus  in  rebus.     M.  Thiers  knows  the  modus  in  rebus.     On 
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many  occasions  he  would  not  have  been  so  very  hasty;  on  others, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  dilatory.  Bonaparte  too  frequently 
let  out  his  secret  views,  by  which  he  gave  warning  to  his  enemies; 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  of  course ;  and  thus  afforded  them 
the  means  of  thwarting  his  vast  and  beneficent  designs ;  while 
the  consummate  prudence  of  M .  Thiers,  would  have  kept  these 
designs  in  profound  secrecy,  until  the  proper  time  for  their  mani- 
festation. Bonaparte  was  too  easily  put  out  of  temper,  by  ad- 
verse casualties,  even  by  the  least  contradiction.  Calm,  cool, 
impassible,  M.  Thiers,  no  more  minds  being  contradicted  by 
others  than  he  does  contradicting  himself.  He  is  used  to  both, 
as  everybody  now  knows.  As  to  adverse  casualties,  they  serve 
only  to  show  how  superior  he  is  to  Napoleon.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  it.  To  an  untoward  treaty  of  July,  he  answers  by  the 
fortifications  of  Paris ;  admirable  institutions,  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  would  have  cemented  public  liberties,  saved  Napoleon,  and 
secured  his  dynasty  on  the  imperial  throne ! !  He  lost  his  port- 
folio ;  true  !  but  what  is  that  to  him,  when  he  can  sing :  Exegi 
monumenium  tere  po'ennius. 

Let  not  our  readers  infer,  from  all  this,  that  our  author  puts 
himself  conspicuously  forward,  in  competition  with  his  hero,  and 
asserts  his  claim  to  superiority  and  excellence.  No;  in  our 
parallel  we  have  proceeded  by  induction,  and  we  were  justified  in 
doing  so ;  but  we  must  give  credit,  to  M.  Thiers,  for  his  modesty, 
in  this  matter.  He  does  not  contend  for  pre-eminence  over 
Napoleon,  he  is  content  with  identifying  himself  with  him,  as 
much  as  an  historian  can  do  it,  in  relating  the  achievements  of  a 
great  man.  M.  Thiers,  in  his  narrative,  must  say  Napoleon,  or 
Bonaparte,  or  he  did  so  and  so  :  he  cannot  say  we  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, he  is  very  sorry  for  it :  but  when  an  opj  ortunity  occurs  of 
personating  Napoleon  he  never  misses  it.  Thus,  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  five  volumes,  we  find  M.  Thiers,  meditating, 
reflecting,  speechifying,  sending  despatches,  and  even  acting  for 
Napoleon  and  as  Napoleon  would  have  done.  Here  is  one  of 
his  numerous  meditations.  It  refers  to  the  time  when  Napo- 
leon^s  intervention  with  Switzerland,  and  his  encroachments  in 
Italy  and  Germany  were  found  fault  with  by  England,  and  when 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  endangered.  (Vol.  iv.  Book  16.) 

'  In  spite  of  some  fits  of  passion  excited  by  English  malignity,  in 
spite  even  of  the  unequalled  greatness  which,  he  sometimes  felt  con- 
vinced, would  be  the  result  of  the  war ;  the  first  consul  was  still 
intent  upon  remaining  at  peace.  But  by  provoking  him,  by  irri- 
tating him,  his  enemies  compelled  him  to  say  to  himiself : — after 
all,  war  is  my  natural  vocation,  my  origin,  perhaps  my  destiny.  I 
know  how  to  govern,  in  a  superior  manner ;  but,  before  I  knew  how 
to  governi  I  knew  bow  to  fight.     This  was  my  profession,  my 
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par  excellence.  If  Moreau,  with  a  French  army,  reached  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  I  will  certainly  go  much  farther.'  Those  things  he  constantly 
repeated  to  himself.  Extraordinary  visions  flirted  before  his  mind  : 
he  beheld  empires  overthrown,  Europe  reconstructed,  and  his  con- 
sular cap  transformed  into  a  crown,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Charlemagne 
— at  any  rate,  continued  he,  sooner  or  later,  all  this  greatness  must 
be  mine.' 

The  same  epocli  and  the  same  subject  will  fumisli  us  with  an 
allocution  of  Thiers-Napoleon.  The  person  spoken  to  is  Lord 
Whitworth,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  Tuilleries  by  the  first 
consul. 

'  Every  wind  that  blows  from  England  brings  me  nothing  but 
hatred  and  insults.  We  have  now  come  to  an  emergency,  from 
which  we  must  retrieve  ourselves  one  way  or  other.  Will  you  or 
will  you  not  execute  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ?  On  my  part,  it  has  been 
executed  with  more  than  punctual  fidelity.  The  treaty  obliged  me  to 
evacuate  Naples,  Tarentum,  and  the  Roman  States,  within  three 
months ;  and,  in  less  than  two  months,  all  the  French  troops  had  left 
those  countries.  Ten  months  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications,  and  Malta  and  Alexandria  are  still  in  possession 
of  the  British  forces.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  deceive  me,  on 
this  matter.  Will  you  have  peace,  or  will  you  have  war?  If  you 
are  intent  on  war,  well,  do  but  say  so,  and  let  us  have  it ;  but  a  war 
relentless  until  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  two  nations.  If  you  are 
for  peace,  then  abandon  Alexandria  and  Malta.  You  object  that,  the 
Rock  of  Malta,  with  its  all  but  inexpugnable  fortifications,  is  of  great 
value  to  you,  considered  under  a  maritime  point  of  view ;  but  it  is 
of  much  greater  value  to  me,  considered  under  another  point  of 
view : — national  honour.  What  would  the  world  say, — would  not 
all  bring  in  question  our  bravery,  if  a  solemn  treaty  was  thus  violated? 
As  for  me,  I  am  determined.  I  had  rather  see  you  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  than  in  possession  of  Malta.' 

Thiers  personating  Napoleon  in  his  acts,  or  to  express  our 
idea  more  explicitly,  the  acts  of  Thiers-Napoleon,  some  of  them 
at  the  least,  are  less  objectionable  than  either  his  meditations  or 
his  speeches ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  acts  are  generally  of  no 
avail  to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences  of  previous  acts  of 
Napoleon  alone.  Thus,  Thiers-Napoleon,  in  order  to  save  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  had  given  a  written  order  to  M.  Real,  Coun- 
sellor of  State  and  Director  General  of  the  Police,  to  repair  in- 
stantly to  Vincennes,  to  examine  the  prisoner,  and  report  to  him 
who  held  the  prince's  life  in  his  powerful  hands,  and  who  was  so 
mercifully  disposed,  that,  '  shut  up  at  Malmaison,  he  took  a  seat 
at  a  table,  to  play  a  game  at  chess  with  a  lady  of  his  new  court, 
Madme.  de  Rennisat,  and  was  heard  muttering  some  of  the  best 
lines  of  the  French  poets,  on  clemency ;  particularly  those  which 
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Comeille  and  Voltaire  put  iu  the  mouths  of  Augustus  and 
Alzire/  (Vol.  iv.  Book  18.)  But  M.  Real  forgot  to  obey  the 
orders ;  and  other  more  ready  instruments^  did  not  fail  to  do  as 
they  were  bid.     The  prince  was  murdered. 

Again,  Thiers-Napoleon  wanted  to  save  Pichegru,  the  con- 
queror of  Holland ;  but  he  wished,  at  the  same  time^  that  he 
got  rid  of  him,  to  make  him  useful  to  France.  He  said  to '  the 
same  M.  Real.  '  60  and  visit  Pichegru  in  his  prison,  and  tell 
him;  that  I  pardon  him  :  that  it  is  not  towards  him,  or  Moreau, 
or  men  like  them,  that  1  am  inclined  to  be  severe.  Ask  him 
how  many  men,  and  what  money  he  wants  to  found  a  colony  at 
Cayenne,  and  I  will  supply  him.^  But  again  M.  Real*  neglected 
the  prisoner,  who,  some  morning  afterwards,  was  found  strangled 
in  his  cell.  A  medical  man,  the  gaoler  of  the  prison,  and  his 
assistants  proved  that  he  had  committed  suicide,  and  thus  disap- 
pointed the  merciful  intentions  of  the  consul ! 

Thiers-Napoleon  .  .  .  But  enough  of  this  ludicrous  personifi- 
cation thrown  in  our  way,  by  the  superlative  vanity  of  a  political 
dwarf,  who,  raised  to  eminence  solely  on  account  of  his  insigni- 
ficance, presumes  to  set  up  for  a  political  giant.  Enough  of 
ridicule.  As  we  are  approaching  the  termination  of  our  task, 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  published  part  of  this  work,  we  have 
to  expose  and  to  discuss,  the  foul  calumnies,  and  the  immoral 
arguments  of  the  author,  in  his  attempt  to  justify  the  darkest  of 
the  political  crimes  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  declaration  of  war; — 
then  contempt  gives  way  to  indignation. 

Two  of  the  books,  18th  and  the  19th,  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru,  in 
which  Moreau  was  implicated.  Thiers  renews,  against  the  British 
government,  the  accusation  of  having  organized  that  conspiracy, 
and  of  having  supplied  the  conspirators  with  large  sums  of  money, 
for  the  execution  of  their  plans ; — the  assassination  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In  other  parts  of  his  work, 
he  had  already  accused  the  English  ministry  of  the  same  parti- 
cipation in  the  affair  of  the  infernal  machine,  and  other  conspi- 
racies.    A  man  who  has.  lately  been  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 

*  We  were  well  acquainted  with  Count  Real ;  and,  le  petit  Thiers  was 
present  when,  in  18t^,  we  met  with  him  for  the  first  time,  at  a  friend's,  1*21 
Visillc  Rue  du  Temple,  in  Paris.  The  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  that  of 
Mallet,  were  frequently  the  subject  of  our  conversations;  and  I  had  from 
him  many  details,  which  are  in  complete  opposition  to  the  account  given  by 
Thiers.  It  is  certain  that  Real  knew  nothing  of  the  arrest  of  the  prince 
until  after  his  execution :  as  to  Pichegru,  he  saw  him  but  once,  to  interro- 
gate him,  after  his  arrest,  as  was  his  duty.  He  many  times  told  us,  speaking 
of  the  General:  'Son  suicide  est,  pour  moi,  plus,  incertain  que  son  crime.' 
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and  who  looks  forward,  in  hope  of  being  reinstated  in  the  office, 
must  be  a  very  bad  man  and  a  fool  to  boot,  to  give  credit  to,  and 
to  repeat  such  accusations.  A  bad  man,  because  he,  in  some  sort, 
admits  that  he  would  do  it ;  a  fool,  because  such  an  accusation, 
publicly  made,  is  an  insult  which  must  for  ever  be  resented,  and 
disqualify  its  author  for  diplomatic  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  nation  so  promiscuously  insulted. 

British  gold  was  not  needed,  at  that  time,  to  organise  a  conspi- 
racy against  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  All  the  elements,  not  merely 
of  a  conspiracy,  but  of  a  revolution,  were  ready  at  hand,  in  all 
the  departments  of  France,  and  even  in  Paris,  the  strong  hold 
of  the  consular  power.  All  the  repubUcans  in  the  country,  the 
admirers  of  the  Convention  as  well  as  the  partizans  of  the  Direc- 
tory, those  even  who  did  not  think  the  existence  of  a  Republic 
incompatible  with  a  perpetual,  even  with  an  hereditary  pre- 
sidency, were  now  fully  convinced,  that  nothing  could  save  the 
liberties  of  France,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  consul.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Royalists,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
his  elevation,  as  conducive  to  a  restoration,  were  now  fully  sen- 
sible of  their  error ;  and,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  having  been 
betrayed,  they  wished  for  nothing  but  an  early  opportunity  for  up- 
setting the  treacherous  usurper.  The  armies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  had  seen  with  indignation,  their  long  and 
meritorious  services  passed  by,  and  their  well-earned  laurels 
taken  from  them,  to  decorate  the  spoilers  of  Italy : — their  ablest 
and  their  best  generals,  such  as  Macdonald,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr, 
and  Lecourbe,  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  to  make  way  for 
such  men  as  Soult,  Augereau,  Junot,  and  others,  who  had  never 
commanded  in  chief,  and  knew  much  better  how  to  plunder 
than  how  to  fight.  But  above  all,  the  treatment  of  Moreau, 
idolized  by  all,  still  more  than  he  was  admired,  had  arrayed  the 
army  against  Bonaparte. 

Such  was  the  state  of  France,  and  the  situation  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803;  and  the  measures 
of  the  government,  far  from  improving  the  situation,  were,  with- 
out exception,  calculated  to  increase  the  discontent  of  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  to  such  a  degree,  that,  every  one  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  a  popular,  or  military  movement  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  dictatorship.  ^  Une  conspiration  gaterait  tout :'  (a 
conspiracy  would  spoil  all)  said  Sieyes*,  to  the  Tribune  Gin- 
guene,  who  proposed  some  plan  for  hastening  the  manifestation 
of  the  national  hostility.     And  to  the  Royalists,  who,  according 

•  We  had  this  from  M.  Sieyes  himself,  in  1814,  at  Count  Carat's,  who 
was  then  publishing  V£loge  de  Moreau. 
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to  their  old  practice,  based  all  their  hopes  upon  foreign  powers, 
and  invoked  war : '  Vous  4tes  fons ;'  said  he:  'la  guerre  le  sauvera' 
(You  are  fools :  a  war  will  save  him/) 

Nobody  was  better  acquainted  with  this  state  of  things,  with 
the  anticipations  of  pubhc  opinion,  with  the  dangers  which 
threatened  his  authority,  and  with  the  surest  means  of  averting 
them,  than  Bonaparte  himself  and  his  confidants,  Gambaceres, 
Pouche,  Roederer,  and  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d^Angely.  It  seemed 
as  certain  to  them  as  it  was  to  Sieyes,  that  a  war  was  the  only 
thing  which  could,  not  only  maintain  the  consul  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  but  also  facilitate  his  fiirther  progress  towards 
a  still  higher  rank ;  because  a  war  would  divert  public  attention 
from  his  internal  administration,  and  would  allow  him  to  do 
almost  anything  he  chose;  and,  besides  that,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war,  the  anxiety  with  regard  to  its  results ;  above  all, 
the  fears  of  a  restoration,  would  rally  round  him  all  those  who 
had  had  any  share  in  the  revolution,  as  well  as  those  who,  how- 
ever opposed  to  his  system  of  government,  relied  on  his  military 
talents  to  preserve  France  from  invasion,  and  perhaps  from  par- 
tition. Therefore,  war  was  decided  upon,  and  the  wager  of  battle 
was  thrown  down  to  England  and  Austria,  by  encroachments 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
by  the  most  insulting  accusations.  Thiers  himself  relates,  with 
unqualified  approbation,  all  the  provoking  transactions,  most 
of  which  were  manifest  violations  of  the  recently  concluded 
treaties ;  and  he  maintains  that  the  only  cause  of  war  was  the 
refusal  by  England  to  evacuate  Malta.  His  long  and  incohe- 
rent discussion  upon  this  question,  does  not  contain  a  single 
new  argument:  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  all  that  was  said 
and  printed  in  France  forty-three  years  ago,  and  it  proves 
nothing  but  the  ignorance  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  new 
compiler. 

The  declaration  of  war  could  not  but  produce  a  most  unfa- 
vourable impress!^  upon  the  nation,  which  had  recently  mani- 
fested its  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  its  gratitude  to  the  pacificator.  The  refusal  to  evacuate 
Malta,  about  which  nobody  in  France  cared,  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  paltry  pretence,  rather  than  a  just  cause  for 
renewing  a  struggle  which  had  already  lasted  too  long.  The 
reflections  of  the  EugUsh  newspapers  on  Napoleon,  and  the 
satires  of  the  Ambigu,  published  by  Peltier,  a  French  emigrant, 
might  be  more  suitably  answered  by  the  retorts  of  the  French 
press  than  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Every  one,  after  saying  this, 
would  add,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  First  Consul  to  notice 
such  attacks,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  France  to  bis 
wounded  vanity.     Then  his  enemies  would  take  advantage  of 
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this  disposition  of  the  public  mind  to  renew  their  intrigues,  to 
incriminate  the  whole  of  his  conduct ;  to  show  up  his  insatiable 
ambition,  and  to  proclaim  as  a  contrast  the  true  patriotism,  the 
superior  military  abilities,  the  spotless  glory,  and  the  modesty  of 
Moreau, — Moreau,  the  real  conqueror  of  the  peace,  whom  his 
soldiers  loved  as  a  father,  and  who  was,  by  the  citizens,  con- 
sidered as  a  model. 

It  was  to  guard  against  these  too  probable  eventualities  that 
Bonaparte  and  his  advisers  got  up  that  conspiracy  of  George 
Cadoudal,  in  which  Royalists,  Republicans,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  Moreau  himself,  were  involved,  as  having  meditated 
and  attempted  the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul.  Con- 
spiracies had  hitherto  succeeded  so  well  that  the  best  results 
were  anticipated  from  this  last  one.  Alas  I  the  real  authors  were 
disappointed  in  their  anticipations. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  exclaim,  'This  is  too  horrible  !'  and 
probably  will  think  that  we  are  imposing  upon  them.  They 
have  no  idea  of  the  doings  of  the  government  of  Napoleon  le 
Grand:  some  avowals  which  our  historian  drops  occasionally, 
will  enlighten  them,  and,  perhaps,  will  assist  in  restoring  us  to 
their  confidence. 

On  the  subject  of  the  conspiracy  of  Caracchi,  Arena,  and 
Topino  Lebrun,  a  conspiracy  which  was  matured  and  conducted 
by  Bonaparte  himself,  according  to  Thiers;  we  find  the  follow- 
ing reflection : — '  In  general,  ignorant  people,  unacquainted 
with  such  afiairs,  accuse  the  police  of  fabricating  the  plots 
which  they  discover.  The  police  had  not  concocted  this  one;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  took  a  too  great  part  in  it.  The 
conspirators  no  doubt  wished  the  death  of  the  First  Consul,  but 
they  were  unwilling  to  strike  him  with  their  own  hands;  and 
by  providing  them  with  what  was  the  most  diflScult  to  find,  per- 
petrators,  they  were  led  further  than  they  would  have  gone, 
if  left  to  themselves.^  (Vol.  ii.  Book  6.)  The  three  meii  were 
beheaded. 

In  the  account  given  by  Thiers  of  the  infernal  machine,  we 
find  that  Fouche  had  discovered,  that  '  one  Chevalier,  a  work- 
man employed  in  the  manufactory  of  arms,  established  in  Paris, 
at  the  time  of  the  Convention,  had  been  found  working  at  a 
dreadful  machine.  It  was  a  barrel  filled  with  powder  and  grape- 
shot,  to  which  was  attached  a  musket-barrel  with  a  trigger. 
This  machine  was  evidently  destined  to  blow  up  the  First  ConsuL 
The  inventor  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.'  (Vol.  iL 
Book  8.)  What  became  of  the  machine  and  of  its  inventor  ? 
Thiers  says  nothing  about  it ;  but,  in  the  very  next  page,  we  have 
thfe  account  of  the  bursting  of  the  infernal  machine.  Hundreds 
of  republicans,  described  as  terrorists,  were  arrested,  as  authors  or 
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accomplices.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  were  transported 
without  any  trial.  And  afterwards  Fouchi  and  his  police  dis- 
covered  that  it  was  the  gold  of  England,  George  Cadoudal,  St. 
Bejant^  and  two  other  Royalists^  who  had  done  all  the  mischief. 
St.  Bejant  was  arrested^  tried^  and  beheaded. 

One  instance  more  of  governmental  plots^  and  we  have  done. 
Our  author  says,  (Vol.  v.  Book  19.) 

'  England  had  committed  an  act  which  cannot  easily  be  characterized, 
in  providing  conspirators  with  money,  and  in  ordering  or  ullowing 
three  of  her  diplomatic  agents,  at  Cassel,  at  Stutgard,  and  at  Munich, 
to  en^^age  in  the  most  criminal  intrigues.  Tlie  iirst  Consul  sent  a 
confidential  and  trustworthy  officer,  who,  in  disguise,  and  pretending 
to  be  an  agent  of  the  conspiracy,  ingratiated  himself  with  Messrs.  Drake 
and  Spencer  Smith,  and  gained  their  confidence.  He  received  from  them, 
for  the  conspirators,  as  a  first  instalment,  upwards  of  4,000/.  in  gold, 
which  he  handed  over  to  the  French  police,'* 

We  may  now  be  believed,  when  we  affirm,  that  some  of  those 
trustworthy  gentlemen,  we  beg  pardon,  we  ought  to  have  said 
noblemen,  emigrants,  who  had,  on  their  return,  attriched  them- 
selves to  Bonaparte,  were  sent  over  to  England ;  in  order  to  re- 
kindle the  Boyalist  ardour  of  their  friends;  to  represent  to  them 
the  state  of  France,  as  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  cause  of 
Intimacy;  —  the  whole  country  being  ready  to  rise  against 
Bonaparte ;  all  parties  agreeing  to  compromise  their  differences, 
and  waiting  only  for  leaders,  to  give  the  signal,  and  to  direct 
the  movement  j  a  French  prince,  with  a  republican  general,  such 
as  Pichegru,  would  immediately  gather  round  them,  the  two 
most  numerous  and  influential  paities  in  France.  The  agents 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  such  representations;  they  also 
asserted    that   a  conspiracy  was  already  organised;   that  the 

♦  Letter  of  the  First  Consul  to  the  Grand  Juge,  Minister  of  Justice.  Paris, 
9th  Brumaire,  an  12,  (Isf  November,  1803.)  *  It  is  of  importance  to  have 
a  secret  agent  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  Drake  at  Munich,  and  of 
the  French  who  repair  to  that  place.  .  .  1  have  read  all  the  repons  :  they 
are  interesting,  but  we  must  not  be  hasty  in  making  arrests.  When  our 
man  has  given  all  necessary  information,  we  must  settle  with  him  how  to 
act.  I  wish  him  to  write  to  Drake,  that,  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  striking  ^  ^an{/ cok;?,  he  is  bold  to  promise  that  he  will  take  from  the 
First  Consul's  own  table,  in  his  private  study,  notes,  in  the  First  Consul's 
own  hand-writinff,  concerning  the  Boulogne  expedition,  and  all  other  papers 
of  importance :  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  it,  through  a  confidential  person, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  ihe  Jacobins,  and  who  now,  though  he  has 
the  full  confidence  of  the  First  Consul,  and  has  in  his  charge  the  private 
study,  belonged  to  the  secret  committee  of  the  conspirators.  But  this  will 
be  done  on  two  conditions :  the  first  is,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
Bterline,  shall  be  paid  on  delivery  of  these  documents ;  and  the  second, 
that  a  French  Royalist  agent  shall  be  sent  over  to  Paris,  to  assist  in  the 
concealment  and  escape  of  this  person.'    (Vol.  iv.  Book  18.) 

d2 
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royalists  Avho  had  gathered  round  the  First  Consul,  and  had 
accepted  offices,  had  done  so  for  the  sole  purpose  of  betraying 
him,  and  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  serve  their  own  cause ; 
that  even  the  generals  to  whom  Bonaparte  had  shown  the 
greatest  partiality,  Lannes,  Augereau,  Davoust,  Junot,  and 
others,  were  already  tired  with  his  tyranny,  and  had  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  bear  with  it  any  longer ;  whilst  others,  much 
better  known  to  the  army,  were  urging  Moreau  to  place  himself 
at  their  head,  and  with  them  and  this  devoted  army,  to  crush  in 
the  bud,  the  usurped  power  of  his  treacherous  rival.  In  sup- 
port of  these  statements,  the  agents  produced  letters,  written  for 
the  purpose,  by  most  of  the  men  they  mentioned,  under  the 
dictation  of  Bonaparte  himself,  the  conclusion  of  which  uni- 
formly was :  '  Come ;  he  has  nobody  to  defend  him  but  a  few 
hundred  men  of  the  consular  guard/ 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  these  representations,  supported 
as  they  were  by  written  documents,  from  such  men  as  Vau- 
blanc,  Simeon,  Jaucourt,  Fontanes,  and  their  friends,  could  not 
but  induce  most  of  the  Royalist  emigrants,  and  the  French 
princes  resident  in  England,*  to  make  an  attempt,  which,  under 
such  favourable  circumstances,  could  not  but  be  attended  with 
complete  success.  Some,  however,  more  cautious,  and,  moreover, 
having  cause  to  suspect  one  of  the  agents,  Montgaillard,  insisted 
upon  sending  over  to  France  some  trusty  persons,  to  ascertain 
by  their  own  observation,  the  state  of  the  country,  before  any 
of  the  princes  exposed  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  failure.  This 
opinion  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  George  Cadoudal, 
who  was  intent  upon  acting  without  loss  of  time.  He  submitted, 
however,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  go  over,  with 
liberty  to  act  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  He 
was  followed  by  Pichegru,  with  M.  de  Polignac  and  de  Riviere. 
When  in  Paris,  they  soon  perceived,  that  all  that  had  been  said 
as  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Consul  was  true  enough ;  but  that 
very  few  persons,  if  any,  thought  of  a  restoration;  and  that 
Moreau  was  the  man  whom  every  one  had  in  view.  In  this 
emergency,  they  resolved  to  sound  Moreau,  and,  if  possible,  to 
enlist  him  in  the  cause  of  legitimacy.  But  Moreau  rejected  their 
overtures,  made  through  Pichegru;  and  all  of  them  would  have 
gone  back  to  England,  without  attempting  anything,  if  the  con- 

♦  Thiers,  in  mentioning  the  intrigues  of  the  French  princes,  names  the 
Count  d'Artois  and  the  Duke  of  Berry,  though  he  knows  very  well,  that  at 
that  time  both  of  them  were  entirely  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  their  plea- 
sures. It  was  another  prince  who  was  deeply  concerned  in  all  the  projects 
against  Napoleon,  and  who  enlisted  Pichegru  in  the  service  of  legitimacy. 
Evidently,  our  author,  by  his  voluntary  blunder,  gives  a  hint  to  his  second 
Napoleon. 
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sular  government,  which  were  aware  of  all  that  was  doing,  and 
saw  that  they  conld  not  carry  on  their  plans  any  further,  had 
not  arrested  them,  from  fear  of  losing  their  victims  and  their 
conspiracy  altogether. 

Such  was  the  conspiracy  of  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru,  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not' the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  ruin,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  and  of  the  army,  and  to  brand  as  an  assassin,  the 
illustrious  warrior,  the  modest  conqueror,  the  virtuous  citizen, 
who  alone  dared  to  stand  erect  in  presence  of  the  tyrant,  whilst 
a  crowd  of  degraded  military  and  civil  apostates  were  crouching 
at  his  feet.  At  the  trial  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  May, 
1804,  all  the  parties  incriminated,  and  all  the  witnesses,  with 
the  exception  of  one  only — Bouvet  —who  had  been  tampered 
with  by  the  government,  concurred  in  declaring,  that  Moreau 
had  from  the  first  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  from  the 
royalist  party.  His  two  or  three  interviews  with  Pichegru  were 
explained  so  as  to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind :  his  answers 
to  the  interpellations  of  the  court  frequently  drew  down  the  ap- 
plause of  the  assistants :  but  the  judges  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Consul,  now  an  emperor,  who  had  openly  declared  that  he  was 
determined  to  have  Moreau  pronounced  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Thiers  himself  admits  the  fact ;  and  adds,  that '  when 
he  was  informed  that  the  judges,  not  considering  the  participa- 
tion of  Moreau  as  sufficiently  established,  had  sentenced  him  to 
only  two  years'  imprisonment,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage  against 

the  cowardice  of  the  tribunal.' '  He,  however,  remitted  to 

Moreau  the  two  years'  imprisonment,  as  he  would  have  remitted 
the  penalty  of  death,  if  such  had  been  the  sentence.' — (Vol.  v. 
Book  19.)  Moreau  immediately  after  left  France  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  Nineteen  of  the  accomplices  of  Cadoudal  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed,  with  the  exception  of  M.  de 
Polignac  and  M.  de  Riviere.  '  Henceforth,'  says  M.  Thiers,  at 
the  end  of  this  book,  'all  resistance  was  conquered.  In  1802, 
Bonaparte  had  vanquished  civil  resistance  by  annulling  the  tri- 
bunate :  in  1804,  he  surmounted  military  resistance,  by  baffling 
the  conspiracy  of  the  royalist  emigrants  with  repubUcan  generals. 
While  he  was  ascending  the  throne,  Moreau  was  retiring  into 
exile.' 

The  last  two  books  are  filled  with  details  on  the  coronation, 
and  on  the  preparations  for  the  descente  en  Angleterre ;  and 
close  with  the  announcement  of  'the  immortal  campaign'  of  1805. 
We  cannot  follow  our  author  in  his  enumeration,  in  his  dispo- 
sition of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  France :  we  cannot 
enter  into  disoussion  with  him  upon  the  efficiency  for  an  invasion 
of  England,— of  that  admirable  flotiUa  of  1200  bateatuc-plats, 
which  were  to  land  on  the  British  shores  120,000  warriors,  the 
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conquerors  of  Italy  and  Egypt.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  the 
opinion  of  Admiral  Truguet,  and  even  of  Admiral  Decres,  the 
minister  of  marine  of  Napoleon,  who  entreated  his  master  not 
to  venture  his  army  upon  those  flat-bottomed  barges.  M.  Thiers 
may  be  a  better  authority;  but  we  are  not  convinced  by  his 
arguments.  He  has,  however,  overlooked  one,  which  would  go 
far  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  invasion  was  possible,  but  also 
that  it  had  actually  taken  place.  Medals,  apparently  struck  in 
London  in  1804,  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  England, 
exist ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  one  at  a  friend's,  in  town,*  who 
keeps  it  as  a  proof  of  the  sanguine  genius  of  Napoleon.  We 
wonder  that  our  historian  should  have  neglected  such  corrobo- 
rative evidence  of  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  hero ;  parti- 
cularly as  most  of  his  statements  are  supported  by  far  less 
conclusive  vouchers. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  same  time 
apologise  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  this  article.  Indeed,  the 
fear  of  trespassing  on  their  patience,  induced  us  to  suppress  the 
greater  part  of  the  reflections  and  confutations,  which,  whilst 
reading  the  work,  were  dropping  from  our  pen  at  almost  every 
page,  and  which  would  fill  a  volume.  But,  in  our  endeavours 
to  confine  ourselves  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible,  we  con- 
stantly bore  in  mind  that  our  duty  to  the  public,  in  reviewing 
this  History,  required  that  we  should  give  a  true  and  complete 
account  of  the  origin  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  consulate, 
a&d  of  its  transformation  into  imperial  dignity ; — that  we  should 
exhibit  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  designs,  and  the 
acts  of  the  General,  of  the  Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor,  so  as  to 
enable  every  one  to  assign  him  his  proper  place  among  the  bene- 
factors or  among  the  enemies  of  mankind:  and,  lastly,  that 
we  should,  by  studying  the  volumes  before  us,  and  afterwards 
faithfully  representing  the  opinions,  the  principles,  the  aficctions, 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  author,  elucidate  the  character  of  the 
history,  and  that  of  the  historian. 

It  the  historian  were  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  public  man, — 
if  circumstances  nearly  similar  to  those  which  promoted  Napo- 
leon to  the  supreme  authority,  had  not  raised  Thiers  to  ministe- 
rial power, — if  he  were  not  styled  statesman,  by  a  faction  which, 
thanks  to  him,  have  long  preyed  upon  the  spoils  of  France,  and 
who,  at  this  very  moment,  are  preparing  his  restoration  to  his 
former  official  superiority,  by  a  coalition  of  all  parties  against 
his  stern  and  equally  unprincipled  antagonist, — we  would  not 
have  directed  to  him  personally  our  attention,  and  that  of 
the  public;  and  very  likely  should  not  have  noticed  his  worse 

*  Mr.  Malton,  solicitor,  of  Carey-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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than  worthless  performance:  but  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  France,— prepared,  as  we  are,  for  events,  which,  be- 
fore many  months  perhaps,  may  again  throw  the  world  into  con- 
vulsions, is  it  not  proper  to  show  up  the  man  who  aspires  to  act  a 
principal  part  in  those  events,  and  who,  to  qualify  himself  in  tfie 
estimation  of  the  degraded  and  corrupted  oligarchy  of  oflBcials, 
who  constantly  plunder  and  crush  France,  applauds  all  the  crimes 
of  Napoleon,— crimes  of  most  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty 
during  his  tenure  of  power,  and  all  those  which  he  will  per- 
petrate,  when  once  again  reinstalled  at  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try, either  by  a  crafty  and  vindictive  sovereign,  or  by  another 
revolution  ? 


Art.  11— T^ltf  Literary  History  of  the  New  Testament.     8vo.  pp.  608. 
London :   Seeley,  fiurnside,  and  Seeley.     1845. 

The  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  embraced  ere  its 
literary  history  be  investigated.  Faith  in  that  system  of  remedy 
and  restoration  which  it  developes,  naturally  precedes  all  at- 
tempts to  examine  the  peculiar  elements  of  its  human  author- 
ship, to  describe  its  style,  or  exhibit  its  varieties  of  composition. 
The  human  spirit  needs  the  con\iction  that  it  contains  a  divine 
revelation  in  order  to  love  the  God'  it  pourtrays,  or  confide  in 
the  Saviour  it  makes  known,  needs  that  assurance  which  mi- 
racles and  other  credentials  of  its  heavenly  origin  impart,  that  it 
may  receive  its  truths,  trust  in  its  promises,  cherish  its  hopes, 
imbibe  its  spirit,  and  obey  its  commands.  That  belief  which 
pardons  and  sanctifies,  regards  the  fact  of  the  oracle,  while  its 
form  and  mode  of  conveyance  are  but  secondary  considerations. 
It  rests  with  implicit  reliance  on  the  declaration,  the  lord  hath 
SPOKEN.  That  voice  may  have  been  given  in  audible  majesty 
as  on  Sinai,  or  have  come  from  the  stammering  lips  of 
Moses,  or  the  eloquent  tongue  of  Paul;  the  oracle  may  have 
descended  into  the  capacious  soul  of  Solomon  the  monarch,  or 
have  come  down  on  the  rustic  and  untutored  mind  of  Amos  the 
herdsman;  it  may  have  clothed  itself  in  graceful  simplicity, 
and  taken  the  form  of  history,  or  have  arrayed  itself  in  gor- 
geous diction,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  poetry ;  it  may  have 
found  utterance  by  the  rivers  of  Babel,  in  the  solitary  isle  of 
Patmos,  or  in  the  dungeons  of  Rome;— the  date  of  its  communi- 
cation may  have  been  in  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  in  the 
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era  of  tbe  Cesars ; — faith  stripping  it  of  all  such  adventitious 
circumstances,  simply  inquires,  what  hath  the  Lord  spoken,  and 
on  being  satisfied,  yields  a  cordial  unwavering  assent. 

But  the  '  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them 
that  have  pleasure  therein/  While  the  great  majority  of  Chris- 
tians have  neither  time  nor  talents  for  profound  investigation, 
while  their  hearts  are  sealed  in  the  faith  by  the  experimenttd 
evidence  of  Christianity,  and  their  own  consciousness  of  peace 
And  joy  and  advancing  spiritual  maturity  are  ^the  witness 
within  themselves,'  yet  an  intelligent  mind  may  start  many 
-questions  about  the  New  Testament,  the  solution  of  which  de- 
mands learned  and  lengthened  scrutiny,  but  will  amply  reward 
those  who  engage  in  it  by  giving  them  enlarged  views  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  increased  convictions  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  augmented  power  to  illustrate  scripture,  or  to 
confute  those  antagonists,  who,  seizing  on  its  seeming  contra- 
rieties with  general  history  or  with  itself,  labour  to  destroy  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  volume.  But,  as  we  have  said,  faith 
must  precede  such  inquiries.  Without  faith,  there  is  imminent 
danger,  and  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  its  unbeUeving  toils,  maybe 
hurried  into  eternity.  Safety  springs  from  belief.  The  unbe- 
lieving spirit,  busying  itself  in  biblical  speculation,  resembles 
Archimedes  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  ignorant  of  the  capture  of 
the  town  which  his  own  ingenuity  had  so  long  defended,  till  the 
fiery  countenance  and  knife  of  the  infuriated  soldier  taught  him 
that  safety  should  have  been  sought,  in  preference  to  indulgence 
in  favourite  studies.  '  Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge.'  We  must  enjoy  life,  ere  we  can  penetrate  into  its 
arcana  of  nerve  and  muscle,  of  respiration  and  nutriment,  of 
waste  and  repair.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  must  yield  us  daily 
sustenance,  though  we  be  in  ignorance  of  the  process  of  vege- 
tation, and  ere  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  by  which  plants  are  reared  and 
propagated.  Let  the  salvation  of  God  be  embraced,  and  we 
shall  possess  the  best  preparation  for  examining  into  the  age, 
aspect,  form,  and  method  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  literary  investigation,  no  matter  how  it  may  issue,  does 
not  compromise  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  Many  of  the  questions  which  it  discusses  may 
be  dark  and  intricate,  and  answers  entirely  opposite  to  one 
another  may  be  given,  yet  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and 
integrity  of  the  sacred  books  remain  unimpaired.  We  may  not 
know  where  Mark  wrote  his  gospel,  or  how  Luke  acquired  his 
evangelical  information,  the  length  of  our  Lord's  ministry  may 
be  disputed,  and  the  year  of  Paul's  conversion   be  variously 
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fixed,  the  periods  of  his  several  journeys  may  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt,  the  dates  of  his  numerous  epistles  may  remain  unascer- 
tained, and  various  allusions  in  those  compositions  may  be 
veiled  in  obscurity,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  churches  addressed  by  him  were  placed; 
yet  these  difficulties  neither  impede  nor  modify  our  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  the  treatises  which  form  the  New  Testament. 
CJonflicting  theories  as  to  the  source,  nature  and  propagation  of 
light,  destroy  not  our  conviction  of  its  existence ;  unnumbered 
geological  hypotheses  alter  not  our  faith  in  the  existence  and 
adaptations  of  this  earthly  globe.  No  dispute  as  to  the  time 
when  or  place  where  John  wrote  his  biography  of  Jesus,  whether 
he  meant  it  to  be  supplemental  to  the  other  narratives,  or  had 
a  polemical  object  in  view  in  its  composition, — no  uncertainty 
on  such  points  hinders  us  from  receiving  the  fourtt  gospel 
as  an  inestimable  production,  and  the  examination  of  such 
questions  leaves  intact  the  inspiration  and  truthfulness  of  the 
ancient  document. 

The  New  Testament  is  a  literary  production,  possessing 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  of  contributions 
by  various  authors,  each  displaying  in  his  composition  his 
own  temperament  and  mental  configuration.  Plenary  inspi- 
ration consists  with  such  diversity,  and  spiritual  influence  no 
more  changes  a  man^s  modes  of  thought  and  expression  than  it 
alters  his  handwriting.  The  New  Testament  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  not  fewer  than  twenty -seven  treatises,  by  eight  different 
authors.  Twenty-one  of  these  treatises  are  epistles,  fourteen  of 
which  are  ascribed  to  Paul.  We  have,  also,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, narratives  of  pleasing  simplicity,  yet  of  distinctive  charac- 
ter; for  Matthew  presents  us  with  memorabilia  occasionally 
grouped  and  classified,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  scattered  linea- 
ments of  ancient  prophecy  are  embodied  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; 
— while  Mark  confines  his  gospel  especially  to  the  actions  of 
Christ,  who  went  about  doing  good,  whose  days  were  spent  in 
works  of  ceaseless  and  sublime  benevolence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  biography  of  Luke  breathes  a  catholic  spirit,  is  more  uniform 
in  its  progress,  and  more  sustained  in  its  character,  exhibiting 
Jesus  not  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Saviour-God  of 
the  world.  The  composition  of  the  beloved  disciple,  is  quite 
unique.  The  Saviour  appears  in  it  unbosoming  himself  as  a 
friend,  not  delivering  oracles  as  an  instructor ; — his  eye  glistens 
with  holy  ardour  and  pathos,  while  words  of  marvellous  power, 
thrilling  the  hearts  of  his  audience  with  new  solace  and  attach- 
ment, proceed  from  his  lips.  The  ^Acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
deals  in  facts,  without  embellishments  and  miracles,  without 
exaggeration,  and  pourtra;'«  with  graphic  ease  and  fidehty  the 
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toil  and  travel  of  the  earliest  missionary  enterprize.  Thus  the 
New  Testament  has  histories  of  varied  form  and  aim; — four 
narratives  of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  same  individual,  contem- 
plated in  different  points  of  view — as  the  realisation  of  ancient 
prophecy — as  the  untiring  beneficent  wonder-worker — as  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  in  his  various  functions ;  and  as  the  com- 
passionate Son  of  God,  a  type  of  perfect  humanity,  an  incar- 
nation of  truth  and  love  and  sympathy,  one  who,  uniting  his 
friends  to  himself  in  the  mystic  bond  of  faith,  ascends  with  them 
to  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  their  Father,  of  his  Otod  and 
their  God. 

The  concluding  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  of  pro- 
phetic grandeur — awful  in  its  hieroglyphics,  and  inystic  symbols, 
seven  seals  opened,  seven  trumpets  sounded,  seven  vials  poured 
out ;  mighty  antagonists,  arrayed  against  Christianity, — ^hostile 
powers,  full  of  malignity  against  the  new  religion,  and,  for  a 
season,  oppressing  it,  but  at  length  defeated  and  annihilated; — 
the  darkened  heaven,  tempestuous  sea,  and  convulsed  earth, 
fighting  against  them,  while  the  issue  of  the  long  combat  is  the 
universal  reign  of  peace  and  truth  and  righteousness — ^the  whole 
scene  being  relieved  at  intervals  by  a  choral  burst  of  praise  to 
God  the  Creator,  and  Christ  the  Redeemer  and  Gt)vernor. 

The  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  consist  of  epistolary 
dissertations,  the  majority  of  them  by  Paul,  three  by  John,  two 
by  Peter,  one  by  James,  and  another  by  Jude.  The  last  is  a 
brief  one,  directed  against  Antinomian  licentiousness.  That  of 
James,  the  Cato  among  the  apostles,  is  an  ethical  discussion,  a 
string  of  apothegms,  not,  perhaps,  having  a  polemical  reference 
to  other  apostolical  treatises,  but  enforcing  the  possession  of 
holiness  as  the  necessary  offspring  of  faith,  ancf  proving  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  ceremonial  institute,  to  be  admired  and 
observed,  or  an  intellectual  speculation,  to  be  received  with  su- 
pine indifference,  but  a  spiritual  system  which  from  its  very 
nature  governs  the  heart,  and  gives  a  new  and  lasting  character 
to  the  whole  life.  This  epistle  of  James  the  Just  was  written 
to  Jews,  probably  before  the  epistles  of  Paul  had  obtained 
wide  circulation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  link  between 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  as  contained  in  the  gospel,  and  the 
fuller  developement  of  Christian  truth  in  the  inspired  teaching 
of  his  apostles. 

Three  types  of  Christian  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  the  apostles  of  faith,  of  hope, 
and  of  love.  While  the  system  of  religious  truth,  contained  in 
the  epistles  of  these  inspired  men,  is  essentially  the  same,  the 
enquiring  mind  is  gratified  by  observing  the  form  it  assumes  as 
it  comes  in  contact  with  their  respective  mental  and  spiritual 
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peculiarities.  This  variety  is  a  wise  adaptation  of  the  Bible  to 
our  nature.  The  same  goodness  is  apparent  in  the  physical 
world.  Objects  might  have  been  of  one  colour,  sounds  of 
monotonous  sameness,  and  the  gifts  of  Providence  meant  for 
the  satisfaction  of  appetite  might  have  been  of  tiresome  insi-^ 
pidity ;  and  yet  the  organs  of  sense  might  have  performed  all 
the  functions  necessary  for  the  support  and  preservation  of 
human  existence.  But  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  has 
painted  objects  of  varied  hue  to  refresh  the  eye,  and  modulated 
sound  of  changing  tone  to  gratify  the  ear,  and  given  the  fruits 
of  his  fatherly  kindness  varied  qualities  of  pungency  and  sweet- 
ness to  please  and  excite  the  palate.  So  the  spiritual  man 
finds  satisfaction  in  studying  the  system  of  diWnity  in  the 
logical  ratiocinations  and  convincing  arguments  of  Paul,  and 
the  fervent  and  rapid  discussions  and  appeals  t)f  Peter — while 
the  heart  is  melted  by  John^s  seraphic  delineations  of  expe- 
rience, and  his  ardent  incitements  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
love  as  the  issue  and  embodiment  of  all  the  graces.  The  Pauline 
Gospel  appears  in  the  form  of  a  system  of  lucid,  compact,  and 
orderly  arrangement,  and  the  Petrine  Gospel  dwells  especially 
on  the  central  truths  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer — 
clothes  them  in  language  borrowed  from  the  old  dispensation, 
exhibits  Christianity  as  the  spiritual  realisation  of  Judaism,  and 
adapts  all  these  elements  as  an  encouragement  and  solace  to 
the  holy  priesthood  in  the  prospect  of  persecution.  The 
Johannic  Gospel  adopts  the  subjective  form,  describes  blessings 
not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  external  to  the  believer,  but  as 
they  are  felt  in  his  consciousness  in  the  shape  of  life,  and  peace, 
and  union  with  divinitv. 

Each  of  PauPs  epistles  has  its  own  phasis  according  to  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view  in  writing, — a  purpose  moulded  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  church  which  he  intended 
to  instruct,  or  warn,  or  reprove.  Addressing  those  who  had 
been  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  system,  and  seduced  by  its  gaudy 
ritual,  were  prone  to  apostatise,  the  apostle  elaborates  an  argu- 
ment, with  extreme  care  and  delicacy,  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
the  Lord  to  the  angels  by  whom  the  law  was  given,  to  demonstrate 
the  excellence  of  Christ  the  Son  over  Moses  the  servant,  and 
to  show,  by  a  vast  variety  of  argument,  how  much  in  dignity 
and  value  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  excelled  the  obla- 
tions of  irrational  animals  made  by  sinful  men  under  the 
Levitical  statute.  Or,  in  unfolding  to  the  church  at  Rome  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  gospel  in  its  gratuitous  justificatfon,  how 
wide  the  premises  he  lays  down,  how  convincing  the  conclusion 
he  deduces;  the  Gentiles  have  sinned, — their  polytheism  led 
them  to  ferocity  and  bratahty;  the  Jew  has^nned,  though  he 
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possessed  the  law,  its  very  possession  being  both  the  proof  and 
the  aggravation  of  his  apostacy, — how  awful  then  the  inference, 
'  By  the  works  of  law  can  no  flesh  be  justified,  for  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin/  But  justification  is  of  grace,  and 
must  be  so,  '  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus/ 
Grace,  however,  is  not  the  enemy,  of  a  holy  life,  '  Shall  we  con- 
tinue in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  T  Faith  and  hoHness  are  in- 
separably associated,  '  Do  we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? 
Nay,  God  forbid,  we  establish  the  law/  Released  from  the  law,  as 
a  covenant  of  works,  believers  are  the  more  bound  to  it  as  a  rule 
of  life,  ^  They  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  Spirit/  Then  the  apostle  enters  into  a  subject  dear  to 
his  heart,  the  history,  fates,  and  fortunes  of  the  ancient  people. 

Again,  were  the  question  asked,  to  what  were  the  successes 
of  the  gospel  owing  in  the  early  times  ?  the  apostle  replies, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the  church  in  Co- 
rinth, that  his  preaching  was  not  with  ''enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,'  that  he  did  not  assume  the  subtleness  and 
rhetoric  of  a  Grecian  orator  or  sophist,  that  he  did  not  ac- 
'^*  commodate  his  message  to  the  prejudice  of  his  audience,  so 
as  tcydve  ^is  gospel  a  philosophic  covering  or  oratorical  recom- 
mttjpton,  but  boldly,  simply,  and  formally  preached,  '  Christ 
cruOTTO,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness/  If  we  wish  to  know  how  ofifenders  are  to  be 
treated,  how  certain  questions  of  casuistry  are  to  be  settled, 
how  order  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  church  amidst  a  variety 
of  ofiices  and  gifts,  the  statements  of  Paul  in  the  same  epistle 
form  a  clear  and  infallible  guide.  If  we  are  desirous  of  behold- 
ing an  unrivalled  specimen  of  edification,  comprised  of  an  artless 
and  happy  union  of  doctrinal  truth  and  practical  statement, 
personal  history,  and  evangelical  exposition  of  ofl&cial  vindi- 
cation and  glowing  encouragements,  we  have  it  in  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  on 
the  other  hand,  mirrors  forth  those  strong  emotions  of  surprise, 
sorrow,  and  anger,  which  agitated  the  breast  of  the  apostle  as 
he  contemplated  the  apostacy  of  that  church  and  reflected  on 
those  Judaising  seductions  by  which  it  had  been  so  easily  and 
speedily  captivated.  The  letter  to  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
so  polished  in  its  style  and  elevated  in  its  sentiments,  resembles  . 
that  temple  which  was  the  pride  of  their  city  and  the  boast  of 
the  world ;  and  formed  in  itself  a  fit  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  those  magical  books  which  had  been  burnt  at  their  con- 
version,* of  which  'they  counted  the  price,  and  found  it  fifty 
thousand  pieces  of  silver.'  The  varied  correspondence  of  the 
apostle  with  Colosse,  Philippi,  and  Thessalopica,  proves  that  all 
scripture  is  '  pro^table  for  doctrine,  for  ren*oof,  for  correction. 
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for  instruction  in  righteousness/ — shows  the  fervid  love  of  Paul 
for  all  the  churches,  for  those  he  had  planted  and  watered,  and 
for  such  as  '  had  not  seen,  his  face  in  the  flesh  / — how  zealously 
he  watched  their  best  interests,  Jiow  his  heart  rejoiced  in  their 
adherence  to  the  truth,  and  grieved  at  any  seeming  defection 
among  them.  At  the  same  time,  these  familiar  writings  furnish 
us  with  an  admirable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  all  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  improved,  and  all  incidents  turned  to  the 
best  advantage — how  error  is  to  be  analysed  and  assailed,  and 
the  truth  contrasted  with  it  and  placed  on  a  firm  foundation. 
Where  shall  we  find  such  a  fatherly  affection  toward  the  younger 
ministry,  such  cordial  sympathy  with  them  in  their  unavoidable 
trials,  such  minute  and  sagacious  counsels  as  to  their  personal 
conduct  and  studies,  and  their  pubUc  relation  to  the  church,  to 
every  class,  age,  sex,  and  office,  among  its  members,  as  are 
treasured  up  in  the  pastoral  addresses  or  letters  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  Nor  is  a  fugitive  slave  beneath  the  care  and  anxiety  of 
the  great  apostle, — what  condescension  and  sympathy,  what 
mediating  gentleness  and  firmness,  are  displayed  in  the  brief 
note  addressed  to  Philemon. 

Besides,  the  mind  of  Paul  was  eminently  suggestive.  It  nev*^r 
lost  view  of  its  object,  yet  it  often  took  an  excursive  flight  in 
reaching  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  doctrine  of  Christianity  which 
is  not  illustrated  by  Paul  in  some  portion  of  this  inspired  Cardi- 
phonia.  Morality  is  placed  by  him  in  its  true  position,  as  coming 
after  faith,  and  as  being  based  upon  it.  The  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  are  expounded  ere  its  ethics  are  enforced.  His  ethical 
code  comprehends  general  maxims  and  special  injunctions,  and 
embraces  individual  and  social  duties,  the  relations  of  country 
as  well  as  of  family,  the  laws  of  ordinary  intercourse,  and  those  of 
ecclesiastical  communion.  What  unity  in  variety,  what  multi- 
plicity of  style  and  address,  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  literary  beauties  are  unrivalled.  The  precious  truths 
conveyed  to  us  in  these  fascinating  compositions,  are  like  '  apples 
of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver.^ 

Now  the  literary  history  of  the  New  Testament  must  be,  to 
every  intelligent  Christian,  an  interesting  study;  for  it  com- 
prises an  examination  of  jdl  these  features  of  the  external  cha- 
racter of  the  books  of  the  inspired  volume.  Having  received  it 
as  God^s  revelation  by  Christ,  we  take  pleasure  in  analysing 
those  peculiarities  which  belong  to  it  as  a  human  production. 
God  has  written  to  men  by  men.  We  may  therefore  ask.  About 
what  year  did  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  write  their  re- 
spective gospels? — In  what  country,  or  in  what  circumstances, 
were  the  authors  placed  ?  What  special  aim  had  each  in  view? 
Are  the  gospels  four  independent  documents'^: — or  did  some 
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one  of  the  evangelists  see  the  productions  of  the  others,  and 
shape  his  narrative  accordingly,  omitting  what  his  predecessor 
had  inserted,  or  amplifying  what  he  had  briefly  touched,  or  in- 
troducing discourses,  actions, ,  or  journeys,  which  he  had  left 
out?  Again,  if  there  be  seeming  discrepancies  between  the 
several  accounts, 'as  to  what  happened,  or  as  to  when,  and  how, 
and  in  whose  presence,  the  events  recorded  took  place,  how  are 
such  apparent  contradictions  to  be  reconciled?  Or  we  may 
busy  ourselves  with  fixing  when  and  to  whom  James  wrote, — 
where  Peter's  epistle  is  dated, — who  are  the  '  elect  strangers,' 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  and  in  what  condition  the  churches  ad- 
dressed were  placed.  Or  we  may  employ  ourselves  in  forming 
from  scattered  hints  a  biography  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  tracing  his  career  from  the  day  of  his  conversion  to 
that  of  his  martyrdom,  noting  the  order  of  his  missionary  visits 
to  various  cities  and  districts,  the  reception  he  met  with,  the 
welcome  he  enjoyed,  or  the  persecution  or  imprisonment  he  en- 
dured ;  and  by  this  minute  and  laborious  investigation  throw- 
ing new  light  on  the  epistles,  from  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and 
shedding  light  from  the  epistles  on  the  brief  and  rapid  narrative. 
Or  we  may  ascertain  at  what  place  and  time,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumstances, those  epistles  were  written,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  The  literary  his- 
tory of  the  New  Testament  augments  the  amount  of  its  evi- 
dences, facilitates  its  interpretation,  and  brings  out  new  beauties 
and  strokes  of  emphasis,  which,  by  the  indolent  reader,  are 
wholly  unobserved.  Who  has  not  derived  incalculable  benefit 
from  the  accurate  and  laborious  researches  of  Lardner? — or  has 
not  felt  instructed  and  delighted  at  the  tact  and  sagacity  dis- 
played in  the  Horae  Paulinae? — or  has  not  been  excited  to 
similar  pursuits  by  studying  the  meritorious  volumes  of  Gres- 
well?  The  continued  investigation  of  scripture  will  always  bring 
along  with  it  its  own  reward ;  or,  as  Chrysostom  remarks,  in  a 
sentence  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  the  volume  before  us,  'As 
aromatics  yield  their  perfume  so  much  the  more,  the  more  they 
are  bruised,  so  do  the  scriptures  give  up  their  hid  treasures  of 
meaning,  in  proportion  as  they  are  constantly  handled.' 

The  author  of  this  '  Literary  History',  has  come  to  his  labour  in 
.the  right  spirit.  '  Sympathy,'  he  remarks,  *  is  the  only  key  that 
will  put  us  in  possession  of  the  true  beauties  and  full  import  of 
the  sacred  writings.'  '  Let  us  remember,  we  are  not  to  judge 
the  scripture,  but  the  scripture  is  to  judge  us.  Woe  be  to  him 
that  comes  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  spirit  of  an  accuser, 
instead  of  a  penitent,  not  to  learn,  but  to  impugn.'  The  spirit 
in  which  a  man  engages  in  biblicsd  labour  gives  a  tinge  to  the 
whole  of  his  procedure.     Might  we  not  contrast,  for  a  moment. 
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the  spirit  in  which  some  German  literati  come  to  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.    They  earn  the  woe  pronounced  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.     They  come  to  accuse  the  scriptures  of  inac- 
curacies and  contradictions :  they  come  to  impugn  the  honesty 
and   veracity   of  its  writers.     They  hare  formed  some  theory 
to  which  scripture  must  bend ;    and  whatever,  the  theory  be, 
it  opposes   that  supranaturalism   which   esseutially  belongs  to 
inspiration.     What   a  contrast  is  this  book  to  the  far-famed 
Leben  Jesu,  and  its  eccentric  theory  of  myths.     The  mind  of 
Strauss  had  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  or  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  was  filled  with  the  subtleties  of  a  philo- 
sophy anti-Christian   in  its  tendencies.     This  philosophy,  the 
irreligious  portions  of  which  are  no  novelty,  he  applied  with 
daring  consistency  to  the  memoirs  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the 
gospels.     That  anti-Christianism,  which  had  descended  through 
many  generations  and  forms  of  philosophy  to  Strauss,  was  brought 
by  him  into  immediate  activity.     Others  had  prepared  the  way 
long  before  him.     The  philosophy  of  Hegel,  in  its  aspect  to  re- 
ligion, has  its  germs  ^n  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  in  that  subtle 
species  of  Pantheism  which  he  promulgated,  for  his  theory  that 
Ood  is  the  identity  of  natura  naturans  and  natura  naturata, — 
that  the  Divine  Being  is  infinite  mind  and  infinite  extension, 
(the  only  two  modes  of  existence  which  Spinoza  allowed), — was 
reproduced  in  the  system  of  Schelling,  in  that  Alleinheitlehre 
which  is  the  heart  of  his  hypothesis, — the  universe  being  a  ne- 
csssary  developement  of  the  All-one,  which  is  the  only  existence. 
The  Das  Ich,  the  subjective  entity,  the  germ  of  Fichte^s  system, 
was  not  very  diflFerent,  the  personality  of  God  and  of  the  human 
mind  being  speciously  set  aside.     Hegel  developed  those  pan- 
theistic notions  still  further,  and  verged  into  the  absolute.     The 
ideal  with  him  swallowed  up  the  real.     Schelling  acceded  to 
Spinoza  that  the  original  one  was  a  substanz, — that  the  nou- 
menon  (as  Kant  phrased  it)  lying  beneath  every  phenomenon, 
was  something  real ;  but  Hegel  regarded  ideas  only  as  true  sub- 
stances.   While  Schelling  maintained  the  oneness  of  the  subjec- 
tive and  objective,  Hegel  sought  this  unity  in  absolute  knowledge 
and  absolute  truth.     '  Pure  conception/  he  says,  '  in  itself  is 
existence,  and  real  existence  is  nothing  but  pure  conception.^ 
Hegel's  system  is  thus  ideal  pantheism.     '  God,'  he  maintains, 
'  in  himself  is  for. himself,  and  so  must  become  his  second  self  in 
the  universe.'     Now  this  pantheistic  HegeUan  philosophy  allied 
itself  to  religion,  and  sought  to  develope  its  religious  phases  in 
biblical  phraseology,  and  so  has  become  one  of  the  '  oppositions 
of  science  falsely  so  called.'     It  explains  away  all  that  is  actual 
in  religion,  all  that  brings  peace  and  solace  to  the  individual. 
It  envelopes  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  in  a  deceitful  haze. 
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and   denying  the  individuality  of  the  members  of  the  great 
human  family,  gives  no  one  a  blessing  that  every  one  is  com- 
manded to  ask,  and  every  one  through  faith  may  receive.     For, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Reinhard,  '  in  the  opinion  of 
Hegel,  reason  demands  that  the  thinking  individual  should  own 
the  nonentity  of  his  own  individual  essence,  and  without  reluc- 
tance meet  self-annihilation  in  prospect  of  being  absorbed  into 
that  universal  substance,  which,  like  Chronus  in  the  old  mytho- 
logy, devours  all  its  own  progeny/     No  wonder  that  Eschen- 
mayer  should  have  uttered  his  oft-quoted  philippic  against  this 
irreligious  system.    '  Hegel  has  a  Go4  without  holiness,  a  Christ 
without  free  love,  a  Holy  Ghost  without  illumination,  a  gospel 
without  faith,  an  apostacy  without  sin,  wickedness  without  con- 
scious guilt,  an  atonement  without  remission  of  trespass,  a  death 
without  an  oflfering,  a  reUgious  assembly  without  divine  worship, 
a  release  without  imputation,  justice  without  a  judge,  grace 
without  redemption,  dogmatic  theology  without  a  revelation,  a 
this  side  without  a  that  side,  an  immortaUty  without  a  personal 
.  existence,   a  Christian   rehgion   without   Christianity,  and,  in 
general,  a  religion  without  religion/     Now  it  is  this  Hegelian 
system  that  Strauss  has  applied  to  the  gospel  histories,  to  destroy 
their  authenticity,  and  reduce  them  to  a  series  of  myths.     He- 
gelianism  had  attempted  to  reason  out  for  itself,  on  principles 
of  pure  thought,  some  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.    It  had  invented  a  Trinity,  and  a  uniting  Mediator, 
and  had  declared  that  such  tenets  were  instinctive  matters  of 
judgment  and  belief;  while  Strauss,  advancing  but  a  step  further, 
affirms  that  such  doctrines  as  these  are  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  that  they  are  but  the  natural  expression  of  natural 
ideas, — the  person  of  Jesus  being  adduced  only  as  a  background 
on  which  to  paint  them.     Of  course,  on  such  principles  no  ob- 
jective revelation  has  been  given  or  is  necessary.     What  consti- 
tutes the  so-called  revelation,  is  the  mythical   publication   of 
truths  which  the  human  mind  has  always  felt  and  yearned  after, 
and  to  which  by  some  successful  intensity  of  struggle  it  gave 
expression  in  the  gospels  eighteen  centuries  ago.     Therefore, 
also,  a  miracle  is  impossible ;  there  being  no  personal  God  to 
perform  it.    In  fine,  according  to  Strauss,  the  essence  of  religion 
is  a  consciousness  of  the  identity  between  God  and  man — '  the 
consciousness  which  man  has  of  himself  being  the  consciousness 
which  God  has  of  himself,'  and  the  mediatorial  person  of  Jesus 
as  God-man  is  the  mythical  representation  of  this  idea,  while 
man  being  but  a  god  difiiised  through  the  universe,  and  emptied 
of  his  individuality,  personal  immortality  is  a  mere  chimera,  as 
not  the  individual,  but  the  race  is  immortal.     Of  this  doctrine 
'  eternal  life  ^  is  the  appropriate  symbol.     Need  we  wonder  that 
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tbe  impious  and  unwarranted  application  of  this  dark  and  subtle 
pantheism  to  the  evangelical  narratives^  has  produced  such  a 
hook  as  the  Leben  Jem  ? — a  book  false  in  its  statement^  and 
dogmatical  in  its  assertions^  malignant  in  its  spirit^  and  dbuing 
in  its  scepticism^  yet  feeble  in  its  learned  perversions^  and  €on<- 
temptible  in  its  feats  of  critical  juggl^.  The  possession  of 
a  very  different  spirit^  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  '  Literary 
History/  has  produced  a  volume  of  a  very  different  character—- 
a  Tolume  of  humble  piety,  of  industrious  research,  and  of  evan^ 
gehcal  mould,  calculfU;ed  to  enlighten  the  inquiring  student  in 
that  '  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct,^  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  productions,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  spirit 
und  purpose  with  which  they  are  respectively  composed,  has  led 
us  into  this  irregular  digression. 

The  author  of  the  '  Literary  History  of  the  New  Testament' 
has  done  a  good  work.  The  treatise  he  has  compiled  supplies 
a  desideratum,  and  does  honour  to  our  popular  literature. 
The  book  is  designedly  a  popular  production.  It  is  intended 
for  the  bulk  of  inteUigent  Christian  readers,  and  does  not 
repel  them  by  an  awful  array  of  critical  authorities,  or  p^^lex 
them  amidst  a  confusion  of  startling  hypotheses  or  fanciful 
conjectures.  A  service  of  this  nature,  sanctifying  our  every 
day  htearature,  is  deserving  of  gratitude.  We  are  glad,  more^ 
over,  to  see  that  Biblical  Uterature  is  drawing  around  it  public 
attention.  Our  only  fear  is,  that  being  popularised,  it  may 
be  presented  in  a  superficial  form,  and  may  lose  its  truth 
by  being  divested  of  its  technicality.  The  book  that  has 
occasioned  these  remarks  preserves  a  happy  medium,  has 
enough  of  scientific  research  to  give  it  strength  and  autho- 
rity, and  is  not  a  mere  heedless  digest  of  ordinary  materials 
firom  common  sources.  Almost  every  page  of  it  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  independent  thinking  and  vigourous  examination 
of  the  author.  He  has  not  haid  the  means  and  the  leisure  of 
ample  and  extended  research,  nor  perhaps  is  he  quite  qualified 
to  engage  in  such  protracted  scrutinies.  His  only  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  great  scholars  of  Germany  is  through  trans- 
lations and  citations.  Of  course,  of  many  theories  he  is  not 
cognisant.  Nor  does  he  seem  at  all  times  aware  of  the  com- 
parative authority  of  the  foreign  authors  to  whom  he  refers. 
Occasionally,  too,  we  meet  with  hesitancy  on  points  on  which 
scholars  have  long  ago  agreed,  and  find  decided  opinions  given 
on  questions  which  have  not  yet  received  a  definite  or  lasting 
solution.  Yet  we  cannot  but  record  our  praise  of  the  gene- 
ral caution  and  talent  which  characterise  the  treatise.  We 
have,  indeed,  continued  references  to  Lardner  and  Gresswell, 
and  the  translations  of  Hug  and  Michaelis,  but  the  opinions 
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taken  from  them  are  not  on  their  mere  averment  at  all  timeft 
implicitly  adopted. 

The  first  portions  of  the  '  Literary  History^  refer  of  course  to 
the  gospels,  their  age,  authorship,  and  style.  With  what  is  said 
of  Matthew  we  generally  agree,  though  we  demur  to  many  of 
the  opinions  adduced  concerning  Mark.  The  old  opinion  that 
Mark  was  an  abridgment  of  Matthew  is  now  exploded.  We 
wonder  how  it  could  ever  be  entertained.  Mark's  gospel  is 
shorter  than  Matthew's  as  a  whole,  but  relatively  longer  in  its 
several  parts.  The  incidents  which  it  does  contain,  are  related 
with  more  fulness  of  detail  and  more  vividness  of  sketch.  An 
abridgment  lessens  the  minuteness  of  relation  and  darkens  the 
brightness  of  the  sketch,  and  judging  on  such  grounds  we 
should  be  incUned  to  say,  that  Mark's  gospel  has  about  it  more 
features  of  originaUty  than  the  Collectanea  of  the  first  evange- 
list. The  author  of  the  '  Literary  History^  does  not  indeed  affirm 
that  Mark  is  an  epitomator  of  Matthew,  but  he  considers  the 
second  gospel  as  entirely  dependent  on  the  first,  as  not  merely 
modified  by  it,  but  virtually  composed  out  of  it,  even  while 
he  fully  enumerates  those  peculiarities  of  fulness,  accuracy 
and  picturesqueness  of  sketch  which  do  not  belong  to  Matthew, 
but  which  distinguish  Mark.  If  he,  also,  without  thorough 
examination  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  Mark's  gospel  is  a  record 
of  Peter's  preaching — a  Petrine  gospel — then  how  does  he  prove 
its  inspiration  or  account  for  its  early  reception.  These  latter 
questions  he  has  overlooked  in  the  course  of  his  discussions.  In 
short,  the  author  fails  to  account  for  the  many  and  striking 
coincidences  of  Mark  and  Luke  where  both  oppose  Matthew. 
The  examination  of  the  relationship  of  the  first  three  gospels  to 
one  another,  is  a  question  involving  difficulties  which  the  author 
does  not  seem  to  recognise,  and  demanding  as  much  time  and 
critical  examination  as  the  whole  of  this  goodly  volume  has  cost 
in  its  composition.  Verbal  coincidences  are  far  fewer  in  these 
gospels  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  are  found  principally 
and  naturally  in  the  report  of  Christ's  discourses.  The  remarlui 
on  Luke  and  John  are  both  excellent  and  in  general  consistent. 

The  next  chapter  is  occupied  with  that  cnuc  criticorum,  a  har- 
mony of  the  gospels — a  work  that  has  occupied  the  attention 
and  industry  of  many  learned  men,  and  remains  encumbered 
with  many  difficulties.  We  doubt  whether  it  be  possible 
to  form  a  harmony.  Those  who  attempt  it  have  laboured 
in  vain — oleum  et  operam  perdunt.  Not  that  there  exist  any 
contradictions  in  the  evangelists  which  cannot  be  explained,  but 
as  none  of  them  does  in  every  instance  follow  the  order  of  time, 
the  harmonist  in  determining  the  sequency  of  events  is  left  very 
much  to  the  promptings  of  his  own  imagination.     Neither  is  it 
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easy  to  determine  the  exact  duration  of  our  Lord^s  ministry^ 
though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  one  point  of  calculation^ 
the  feast  spoken  of  in  John  t.  1.  was  the  passover — the  other 
festivals  mentioned  by  this  evangelist  having  generally  some 
distinctive  appellation  added  to  them^  John  vii.  2 ;  and  x.  22. 
The  attempted  harmony  of  the  resurrection  is  not  so  lucid 
as  we  could  have  wished,  nor  do  we  think  it  on  all  points 
eqnaUy  satisfactory.  We  commend  to  our  readers  one  by  Pro- 
^sor  Robinson,  of  New  York,  published  in  a  late  number  of  the 
BibHoiheca  Sacra,  and  though  we  have  no  great  faith  in  the 
truth  and  success  of  any  harmony,  we  rejoice  that  one  in  the 
original  text  has  been  advertised  by  this  transatlantic  scholar. 

The  dironology  of  Paulas  life  and  travels  is  an  interesting 
topic  of  investigation,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  all  ques- 
tions  as  to  the  date  of  the  episties,  and  the  place  whence  they 
were  despatched.  It  is  not  treated  here  separately,  but  inter- 
twined naturally  with  the  account  of  the  date  and  place  of  the 
various  apostolic  letters  commencing  with  those  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Galatians,  and  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  proceeding  to 
the  epistle  to  Titus,  the  first  to  Timothy,  the  second  to  the  Co- 
rinthian8,and  that  to  the  church  in  Rome,  and  concluding  with  the 
fire  which  were  written  from  Rome,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  Timothy, 
to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon  and  to  the  Philippians.  The  anouy^ 
mous  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  deserves  and  occupies  a  chapter  by 
itself,  though  we  conceive  the  loose  remarks  made  on  its  author- 
ship, are  not  warranted  by  the  facts  in  themselves,  certainly  not  by 
sudi  of  them  as  the  author  is  contented  to  adduce.  We  might  here 
apply  the  arffnmenium  ad  hominem,  and  compare  this  '  Literary 
History '  with  other  works  which  we  believe  bear  its  author's 
name  upon  them.  We  might  also  compare  the  reasons  why  in 
our  opinion  both  the  epistie  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  book  before 
us  are  published  anonymously.  But  the  many  points  involved  in 
such  discussions  are  too  intricate  to  be  satisfactorily  treated  in 
the  space  allotted  to  a  review.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  general 
every  opinion  adopted  by  the  author,  whether  tenable  or  not,  is 
surrounded  by  ailment  and  has  evidently  not  been  received 
without  due  examination.  After  an  inquiry  into  the  time 
and  place  and  design  of  the  various  epistles,  we  have  a  succinct 
analysis  of  their  contents,  often  indeed  involving  exegetical 
opinions  to  which  we  cannot  give  our  assent.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse,  for  example,  is  delicate  ground.  The 
author  of  the  Literary  History  has  given  a  long  and  ingenious 
chapter  upon  it.  For  the  most  part  he  follows  Elliott^s  Horae 
Apocalypticae,  a  book  of  uncommon  cleverness  and  research,  yet 
in  our  opinion  distinguished  as  much  by  the  fertility  of  its  in- 
vention as  the  felicitv  of  its  discoveries.     We  have  long  had 
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doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  methods  of  expounding  the 
Apocalypse.  In  the  hands  of  its  expositors^  it  resembles  a 
musical  instrument^  there  being  no  variation  or  fantasia  which 
may  not  be  played  upon  it.  Some  authors  find  its  fulfilment 
in  Constantino's  elevation^  others  in  Luther's  Reformation. 
One  discerns  its  completion  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  an- 
other sees  in  it  a  portraiture  of  the  principles  and  struggles  of 
the  voluntary  controversy.  Woodhouse  and  Mede,  Bicheno  and 
Croly,  Faber  and  Elliott,  Newton  and  Robertson,  have  con- 
structed opposite  systems  with  equal  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
ingenuity  of  conjecture.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  only  add 
that  the  year-day  theory  requires  defence — that  the  purpose  of 
the  Apocalypse,  needs  to  be  more  clearly  defined,  and  that  for- 
tuitous similitude  of  events  is  not  to  mould  our  interpretation 
of  prophetic  symbols.  Let  us  conclude  by  exhibiting  one 
example  of  the  peculiar  fancies  of  Apocalyptic  exegesis.  The 
'  New  Song*  sung  before  the  throne  in  heaven  is  interpreted  by 
Elliott  as  meaning  '  the  new  and  blessed  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation,' and  the  author  of  the  Literary  History  adds,  Mt  might 
be  deemed  fanciful  to  consider  the  harpings  as  symbolical  of  the 
very  remarkable  rise  and  spread  of  ps^mody  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  formed  a  very  marked 
feature  of  the  great  protestant  revival.'  We  refrain  from  com- 
ment. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  sometimes  quietly  takes  things 
for  granted  which  require  to  be  proved.  Thus,  in  speaking, 
page  183,  of  the  persons  addressed  by  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle, 
he  styles  them  Christian  brethren  of  the  Hebrew  stock,  perhaps 
not  aware  that  many  and  strong  objections  lie  against  such  a 
theory.  Could  any  of  the  Hebrew  stock  be  accused  in  those 
days  of  '  abominable  idolatries,'  1  Pet.  iv.  3  ?  We  are  also  by 
no  means  inclined  to  accede  so  easily  to  the  assertion,  '  that  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  after  his  crucifixion,  proceeded  to  that  region 
of  the  invisible  world  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  antediluvian 
transgressors  were  held  in  custody  ;  and  that  to  those  who  were 
disobedient  to  Noah,  our  Lord  made  proclamation.'  We 
neifher  beUeve  this,  nor  receive  it  as  an  explication  of  1  Peter 
iii.  18 — 20.  At  least,  we  ask  proof  for  the  theory  adduced. 
We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  the  difficulties  of  this  passage  have  so 
excited  the  author,  that  he  adds,  '  speaking  unadvisedly,' '  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  apostolic  writings,  no  other  passage 
occurs  having  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  marginal  gloss.' 
Page  189.  We  trust  that  this  rash  opinion  will  not  be  felt '  as  a 
dead  fly  in  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary.' 

The  author's  assumption  of  Archbishop  Usher's  opinion,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  an  encyclical  letter,  would  pro- 
bably be  modified  by  a  patient  and  prolonged  examination  of 
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the  subject.  The  reading  'ey  E^iatp  in  the  first  verse^  cannot  be 
impugned^  and  the  quotations  usually  taken  from  Basil  and 
Jerome,  do  not,  when  critically  considered,  yield  any  proof  of 
the  theory,  that  the  letter  was  an  apostolic  circular..  We  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Ephesians,  in  Dr.  Kitto's 
CychptBdia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  to  a  recent  discussion  of 
the  same  subject  in  the  pages  of  this  review. 

Another  of  the  author's  favourite  theories  is  that  Silas  and 
Luke  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  person.  The 
grounds  of  this  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  very  stable.  For 
the  peculiar  change  of  name  no  reason  is  given,  nor  is  there 
any  traditionary  hint  on  the  subject.  The  two  names,  moreover, 
bear  no  resemblance.  The  author  indeed  adduces  some  changes 
of  names  as  affording  analogous  proof  to  his  hypothesis.  But 
Peter  and  Cephas  are  the  same  term  in  different  languages, 
Thomas  and  Didymus  are  similarly  related,  and  Lebbeus  and 
Thaddeus  are  synonymes.  Zelotes  and  Canaanite  are  not  pro- 
perly names,  but  only  the  same  designation,  the  former  expressed 
in  Greek  the  latter  in  Syro-Chaldaic.  Bartholomew,  if  it  refer 
to  Nathaniel,  is  only  a  patronymic.  The  double  names  of  Saul 
and  Paul  are  distinctly  recorded,  and  Levi,  if  it  be  the  name  of 
Matthew,  has  a  similar  signification  with  it  according  to  Winer, 
in  his  Real-Warterbuch,  sub  voce.  The  theorist  says  farther  in 
defence  of  his  hypothesis,  '  Lucanus  is  derived  from  lucus,  and 
Sylvanus  from  sylva,  and  Ittcus  and  sylva  signify  the  same  thing.' 
But  so  far  from  being  related  at  all  to  Lucus,  Lucanus  is  only 
the  Grecised  form  of  the  Syriac  Lucas  and  Silvanus  (not  Sylvanus 
as  the  author  erroneously  spells  it)  is  merely  the  Grecised  form 
of  Silas.  Neither  lucus  nor  silva  are  therefore  etymologically 
connected  with  the  ideal  Lucanus  or  the  actual  Silvanus.  If 
the  assumption  of  a  Bioman  name  was  usual  on  acquiring  the 
privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  then  Silas  is  easily  Romanised  into 
Silvanus,  but  the  interchange  of  Lucas  into  Silvanus  is  both 
pedantic  and  unnecessary.  Besides  the  author  of  the  ^Acts' 
adheres  to  the  short  and  original  name  Silas,  between  which 
and  Lucas  there  is  no  connection.  More  probable  than  this 
conjecture  is  the  theory  that  Silas  is  the  same  person  as  Tertius 
mentioned  in  Romans  xvi.  22,  for  Silas  and  Tertius  have  in  their 
respective  tongues  the  same  signification.  The  other  arguments 
adduced  on  behalf  of  the  theory  which  we  are  opposing  are  very 
precarious.  They  refer  to  the  phraseology  occasionally  employed 
in  the  book  of  Acts.  The  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
use  of  the  term  '  we,'  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  has  special  re- 
ference to  Silas,  who  by  this  phraseology  includes  himself  with 
Paul,  and  proves  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  annals.  Paul 
chose  Silas  for  his  companion  after  his  separation  from  Barnabas, 
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and  weut  immediately  afterwards  through   Syria  and  Cilicia 
confirming  the  churches.     But  of  this  journey  no  account  is 
given.     It  is  strange,  if  Silas  were  the  author,  that  he  gives 
no  account  of  this  first  journey  with  Paul.     No  mention  is 
made  of  his  progress  till  having  gone  through  Syria  and  Cilicia 
he  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.     The  author  erroneously  repre- 
sents this  ulterior  portion  of  the  missionary  tour  as  the  principal 
part  of  it.     The  progress  was  continued  through  Phrygia  and 
the  region  of  Galatia,  and  no  record  of  the  enterprise  is  left.  *  Is 
not  this  a  strange  omission,  if  Silas  were  the  author.     At  the 
same  time  throughout  the  brief  account,  or  rather  mention  a£ 
the  stages  of  this  his  first  journey,  no  identification  of  himself  as 
the  author  takes  place.     The  '  we^  never  occurs.     The  historian 
first  associates  himself  with  the  apostle  at  Troas,  where  he  seems 
to  have  joined  him — '  we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,' 
while  two  verses  before  it  is  said  '  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithy- 
nia.'     It  is  added  in  the  verse  first  quoted, '  assuredly  gathering 
that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them.' 
The  author  ai^ues  from  this  language  that  the  only  individuals 
divinely  appointed  to  preach  the  gospel  were  Paul  and  Silas  and 
Timotheus,who  are  therefore  associated  by  Paul  with  himself  in 
his  epistles  to  the  Macedonians.     One  of  these  persons  therefore 
must  have  been  the  vnriter  of  the  book.     The  inference  is  too 
sweeping  for  the  premises.     The  use  of  the  term  us  will  not  jus- 
tify it.     The  association  of  the  historian  with  his  parity  does  not 
prove  that  he  put  himself  on  an  equality  with  them,  for  Paul 
says,  '  IVe  shall  not  all  die  but  we  shall  be  changed.'     The  '  we* 
implying  this  association  is  never  used  when  Paul  and  Silas  are 
the  only  persons  to  whom  it  could  apply.     Care  is  taken  never 
to  use  it  in  such  circumstances.     It  is  not  used  in  the  long 
account  of  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi.     We 
cannot  conceive  it  possible,  had  Silas  been  the  author,  that  in 
the  narration  of  this  interesting  event  he  should  not  have  for 
once  used  the  terms  we  or  us,     Luke  seems  never  to  have  held 
any  oflBcial  public  station  and  so  could  not  with  propriety  be  as- 
sociated with  Silas  and  Timothy  in  the  apostolic  salutations. 
The  writer  in  the  Acts  says,  the  Pythoness  '  followed  Patd  and 
us',  and  the  author  of  the  theory  on  which  we  are  animadvert- 
ing concludes,  that  the  us  must  be  understood  of  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus,  otherwise  the  writer  would  assuredly  have  said  Paul  and 
Silas.     But  Paul  was  the  principal  personage  in  the  scene,  and 
his   companions   the   historian  associates  with   himself.     Silas 
afterwards  was  absent  from  Paul  for  some  time,  and  during  this 
period  Paul  visited  Athens.     Now  of  this  visit  we  have  a  full 
narration  with  a  report  of  Paul's  famous  oration  on  Mars'  Hill. 
Strange  mode  of  procedure,  if  Silas  were  the  author ;  that  he  is 
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nlent^  or  at  least  brief  in  reference  to  scenes  in  which  he  and 
Paul  were  the  only  associates^  and  so  full  and  circumstantial 
as  to  other  incidents^  visits  and  addresses^  when  himself  was 
absent.  Does  this  conduct  resemble  nature  or  probability? 
Hie  last  account  we  have  of  Silas  is  his  joining  Paul  at  Corinth. 
His  name  does  not  occur  afterwards^  nor  does  he  appear  in  any 
way  to  be  connected  with  the  narrative.  We  read  aiterwards  of 
ISmothy  being  associated  with  Paul^  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
Silas  in  the  list^  while  Luke  shows  himself  in  the  use  of  the  first 
person  plural.  Silas  does  not  appear  again,  but  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Acts  identifies  himself  with  the  history,  and  came 
to  Borne  with  Paul.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Silas  was  at 
Rome  with  the  apostle,  while  Luke  is  referred  to  in  three  out  of 
die  five  epistles,  written  from  the  metropolis,  viz.,  in  the  epistles 
to  Philemon,  to  the  Colossians,  and  the  second  to  Timothy^ 
Paul's  reference  to  Luke  and  Silas  leaves  no  doubt  that  they 
▼exe  di£Ssrent  persons.  Had  he  used  this  change  of  name,  as 
our  aatkor  imagines,  he  could  only  have  embarrassed  the 
ehurdies.  Silvanus  is  associated  with  Paul  in  his  opening  salu- 
tation to  the  church  in  Thessalonica,  both  epistles  being  written 
frcnn  Corinth,  while  Silas  was  with  the  apostle,  but  if  SUas 
were  the  same  person  with  Luke,  he  was  at  lloroe  with  Paul  and 
is  yet  associated  with  him  in  no  salutation,  (not  even  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Philippians),  while  Luke  is  incidentally  mentioned, 
1^  in  such  a  way  as  his  humbler  station  warranted.  The  whole 
history  of  Silas  proves  that  he  was  neither  Luke  nor  the  author 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  theory  of  our  author  is  falla- 
cious and  baseless,  unnatural  and  unnecessary. 

We  cannot  occupy  more  space.  We  can  only  say  in  conclu- 
sion, that  we  have  read  this  volume  with  great  pleasure.  That 
pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  assurance  that  its  author  is  a  lay- 
man, to  whom  such  studies  are  a  pleasant  occupation.  He  has 
in  this  instance  concealed  his  name.  The  reasons  of  conceal- 
ment are  best  known  to  himself,  for  his  name  stands  on  the  title 
page  of  other  works  that  occupy  no  mean  rank  in  our  popular 
and  instructive  literature.  We  believe  we  are  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  we  have  met  the  author  before  in  the  field  of  bibli- 
cal inquiry,  and  that  we  owe  to  him  an  anonymous  translation 
and  brief  exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  published  iu 
London  in  1834. 
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Art.  III.     Household  Verses     By  Bernard  Barton.     Virtue.      1845. 

The  reappearance  of  an  old  friend  is  always  welcome;  this  neat 
little  volume  therefore,  inscribed  with  the  well-remembered 
name  al  Bernard  Barton,  comes  before  us  with  peculiar  claims- 
on  our  attention  and  regard.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  death  has  been  busy  among  our  poets;  sickness,  and 
advancing  age,  too,  have  compelled  many  more  to  give  up  '  the 
gentle  craft,'  we  are  therefore  well  pleased  to  find  a  writer, 
whose  productions  have  always  been  marked  by  much  grace  and 
feeling,,  putting  forth  his '  eighth  volume  oi  verse,  after  a  silence 
of  nine  years,  in  trustful  reliance,'  a»  he  says  in  his  modest 
preface,  '  on  its  indulgent  reception  by  a  public  from  whom  he 
nas  never  met  with  aught  but  courtesy  and  kindness.' 

The  unpretending  but  pleasing  title  gi^en  to  this  little 
volume,  well  describes  its  character.  Many  of  the  poems  are 
addresses  to  living,  or  memorials  of  departed  friends;  many 
have  been  suggested  by  passing  occurrences,  and  many  are 
the  pleasant  musings  of  a  thoughtful,  pious,  and  grateful 
mind.  The  stanzas  on  page  103  are  graceftil,  but  the  following 
poem  is  of  a  higher  order ;  we  regret  our  space  will  only  allow 
the  admission  of  the  subjoined  stanzas.  They  were  suggested 
by  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  presented  to  hink 
by  a  friend. 

'  T  may  not  change  the  simple  faith, 

In  which  from  childhood  I  was  bred  ; 
Nor  could  I,  without  scorn,  or  scathe^ 

The  living  seek  among  the  dead ; 
My  soul  has  far  too  deeply  fed 

On  what  no  painting  can  express^ 
To  bend  the  knee,  or  bow  the  headr 

To  aught  of  pictured  loveliness. 

'  And  yet.  Madonna !  when  I  gaze 

On  charms  unearthly,  such  as  thine ; 
Oi*  glances  yet  more  reverent  raise 

Unto  that  infant,  so  Divine ! 
X  marvel  not  that  many  a  shrine 

Hath  been,  and  still  is  reared  to  thee,. 
Where  mingled  feelings  might  combine 

To  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee. 

*-  And  hence  I  marvel  not  at  all. 

That  spirits,  needing  outward  aid, 
Should  feel  and  o^n  the  magic  thrall? 

In  your  meek  loveliness  displayed :. 
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And  if  the  objects  thus  portrayed 

Brought  comfort,  hope,  or  joy  to  them. 

Their  error,  let  who  will  upbraid, 
I  rather  pity — than  condemn. 

'  For  me,  though  not  by  hands  of  mine 

May  shrine  or  altar  be  upreared. 
In  you,  the  kunum  and  Divine 

Have  both  so  beautiful  appeared. 
That  each,  in  turn  hath  been  endeio^. 

As  in  you  feeling  has  explored 
Woman — ^with  hoUer  love  revered. 

And  God — more  gratefully  adored.' — ^pp.  83 — 85, 

In  a  similar  feelings  these  pretty  lines  were  written,  *  to  illus- 
trate a  sketch  of  a  ruined  chapel.' 

'  Turn  not  thou  in  pride  aloof 
From  this  simple,  lowly  roof ; 
Still  let  memory's  gentie  spell 
Save  from  scorn  the  Saint's  Chapelle. 

'  Humble  as  it  now  slppears. 
Yet  its  floor,  in  by-gone  years. 
Has  by  worshippers  been  trod. 
Gathered  there  to  praise  their  God. 

'  Even  now,  though  'tis  but  rare. 
Intervals  of  praise  and  prayer. 
Which  recall  its  former  use. 
Should  redeem  it  from  abuse. 

•  Where  devotion  hath  been  felt. 
Where  the  devotee  hath  knelt. 

Chance  or  change,  which  years  have  brought. 
Should  not  check  a  serious  thought. 

'  Where  Religion's  holy  name 
Hath  preferred  its  sacred  claim. 
While  a  relic  can  be  found 
Count  it  still  as  hallowed  ground. 

•  Hallowed — not  by  formal  rite. 
Framed  in  Superstition's  night ; — 
Ceremonial  type,  or  sign. 
Sanctify  no  earthly  shrine. 

'  But  the  homage  of  the  heart, 
Thoughts  and  feelings  which  impart 
Trust  in  time,  and  hope  in  heaven. 
These  to  hallow  earth  were  given, — p.  91. 
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Many  of  the  sonnets  are  worthy  transcription ;  we  give  the 
following  as  a  specimen  : — 

'  And  I  said,  *  This  is  my  infirmity :   bat  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High !' — Psalm  Izxyii.  10. 

'  Almighty  Father  !  in  these  lines,  though  brief, 

Of  thy  most  holy  word,  how  sweet  to  find 

Meet  consolation  for  a  troubled  mind, 

Nor  for  the  suffering  body  less  relief ! 

When  pain  or  doubt  would,  as  a  mighty  thief, 

Rob  me  of  faith  and  hope,  in  Thee  enshrined, 

O  be  there  to  these  blessed  words  assigned 

Balm  for  each  wound,  a  cure  for  every  grief. 

Yes  /  I  will  think  of  the  eternal  years 

Of  Thy  right  hand!  tbe  love,  the  ceaseless  care. 

The  tender  sympathy  Thy  works  declare. 

And  Thy  word  seals  ;  until  misgiving  fears. 

Mournful  disquietudes,  and  faithless  tears. 

Shall  pass  away  as  things  which  never  were  !' — p.  93. 

With  the  subjoined  remarkably  flowing,  and  graceful  elegiac 
verses,  to  the  memory  of  a  young  friend,  we  must  conclude : 
recommending  Bernard  Barton's  pleasant '  Household  Verses' 
to  all  our  readers,  and  assuring  him  that  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  welcome  a  similar  volume  &om  his  pen. 

*  Lilies,  spotless  in  their  whiteness. 
Fountains,  stainless  in  their  brightness. 
Suns,  in  cloudless  lustre  sinking. 
Fragrant  flowers,  fresh  breezes  drinking. 
Music,  dying  while  we  listen, 
Dew-drops,  falling  as  they  glisten  ; 

All  things  brief,  and  bright,  and  fair. 
Many  might  with  thee  compare. 

*  Symbols  these  of  time  and  earth  ; 
Not  of  thy  more  hidden  worth ! 
Charms,  thy  memory  which  endear, 
Were  not  of  this  lower  sphere ; 

Such  we  reverently  trace. 
Not  of  nature,  but  of  grace ! 
.  By  their  birthright,  pure  and  high. 
Stamped  with  immortality. 
'  Brightly  as  these  sbone  in  thee, 
Thinb,  we  know,  they  could  not  be ! 
Yet  we  love  thee  not  the  less. 
That  thou  couldst  such  gifts  possess. 
And.  still  mindful  of  their  Donor, 
Use  them  to  advance  His  honour 
Meekly,  humbly,  prompt  to  own 
All  their  praise  was  His  alone.' — p.  33. 
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Art.  IV. — Pindari  Carmina  ad  fidem  textus  Boeckhiani,     Edidit  Gul. 
Gifford  Cookesley,  M.  A.  Etonse,  1842  and  1844,  8vo. 

There  are  many  names  of  past  times^  renowned  for  genius  in 
▼arioTis  branches^  whose  reputation  rests  solely  on  the  testimony 
of  their  more  immediate  contemporaries^  since  no  extant  memo- 
rials enable  us  to  judge  of  it  for  ourselves.  There  are  others, 
whose  remains  are  indeed  extant,  but  seldom  or  never  are  read 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind;  since  the  concert  of  eulogies  sounded 
forth  concerning  them  preoccupy  or  abash  the  modem  student. 
Among  the  former  is  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse; 
among  the  latter  we  are  disposed  to  reckon  Pindar,  the  great 
poet  of  Thebes.  Most  of  us  gain  our  earliest  opinion  of  him 
from  the  epithets  and  panegjrrics  of  Horace;  and  take  for 
granted  that  this  '  Dircsean  swan'  '  borne  by  the  copious  breeze' 
is  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  tame,  homely,  pedantic,  dry, 
stiff  and  incoherent.  We  conceive  of  him  as  rushing  in  impe- 
tuous torrent  through  '  dithyrambic  measures,  unrestrained  by 
law,'  and  pouring  forth  nothing  but  the  sublimest  strains  of  a 
raptured  bard. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  that  Pindar  is  a  poet  of  great 
power,  and  that  he  has  passages  of  vivid  eloquence  and  deUcate 
perception.  But  we  do  pointedly  assert,  that  his  extant  poems 
are  not  at  all  equal  to  his  renown ;  that  they  show  rather  what  he 
might  have  done,  than  satisfy  us  as  to  what  he  has  done ;  that 
four-fifths  of  them  are  not  of  what  we  popularly  call  a  Pindaric 
character;  that  there  is  in  them  a  vast  deal  of  pedantry,  of 
prosaic  feebleness,  and  of  trash ;  that,  so  far  from  being  carried 
along  in  a  flood  of  feeling,  he  constantly  shows  a  painful  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  thing  at  all  to  say.  This  last  point  is  to  us 
his  most  pervading  fault,  and  may  deserve  to  be  more  particu- 
larly explained. 

The  extant  poetry  of  Pindar,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, consists  of  songs  in  praise  of  the  victors  at  difierent 
Greek  games :  chiefly  horse-racing,  wrestling  and  running  on 
foot.  To  an  Englishman  it  might  seem  that  the  great  difficulty 
in  treating  such  subjects  would  be,  to  give  them  variety.  A 
single  ode  on  a  horse-race  might  be  thought  neither  unpleasing 
in  itself,  nor  alien  from  an  epic  and  elevated  style,  however  des- 
titute of  moral  and  intrinsic  elevation :  but  to  continue  to  com- 
pose ode  upon  ode  on  the  same  subject  would  appear  to  us 
utterly  ruinous  to  the  finest  poetical  genius.  The  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  Pindar  escapes  the  difficulty  by  cutting  the  knot : 
he  never  wijtes  upon  his  professed  subject,  but  carves  out  some 
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byework  which  could  never  have  been  conjectured.  In  all  liis 
odes  remaining  to  us  we  do  not  remember  a  single  passage 
which  sets  vividly  before  the  eyes  the  picture  either  of  a  horse 
galloping,  or  of  two  men  wrestling  or  straining  in  the  race.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  cull  from  our  own  poets  pictures  of  much 
beauty  on  these  or  kindred  topics.    Thus  in  Scott's  Marmion : — 

Fast  as  shaft  can  fly, 


Blood-shot  bis  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 
"  Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by. 

In  all  Pindar  we  doubt  whether  any  fuller  description  of  a  gal- 
loping horse  can  be  found  than  the  following  words  from  his 
first  Olympian  ode:  *  He  rushed  along  the  side  of  (the  river) 
Alpheus,  yielding  his  body  unthout  spur  to  the  race,  and  advanced 
his  lord  to  victory.'  So  far  is  he  from  being  full  of  action  and 
ardour  in  his  description  of  the  real  deeds  of  men  and  horses^ 
that  we  should  rather  call  him  sedate,  pompous  and  statuesque. 
A  few  ornamental  and  common-place  epithets,  such  as  *  the 
flower  of  storm -footed  steeds,'  appears  to  him  more  than  enough 
for  such  subjects.  Having  thus  unceremoniously  put  aside  his 
obvious  materials  for  song,  it  is  his  business  to  invent  new 
matter ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  was  often  at  a  loss. 

He  has  nevertheless  a  fixed  system  of  his  own  for  finding  a 
topic.  It  is  this : — to  search  into  the  family  of  the  victor  for 
some  one  whose  pedigree  can  be  traced  up  to  a  god  or  a  nymph ; 
in  default  of  this,  the  city,  or  if  possible,  the  tribe  of  the  victor 
is  made  to  yield  some  kindred  mythological  story.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  city  may  stand  connected  with  some  heroic  tradi- 
dition,  or  the  chief  family  of  the  tribe  may  have  gained  various 
other  victories.  In  many  cases,  the  poet  brings  in  his  personality ; 
tells,  perhaps,  his  peculiar  reverence  for  a  hero  who  has  a  chapel 
in  the  city  of  the  victor,  or  other  matter  equally  uninteresting 
to  a  reader.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  a  Pindaric  ode  con- 
sists of  several  disjointed  pieces.  When  the  author  has  laid 
hold  of  his  thread,  he  goes  on  fluently,  and  perhaps  majesti- 
cally until  it  is  expended :  he  then  stops  suddenly  short,  and  is 
embarrassed  for  several  or  many  lines  together,  until  he,  as  sud- 
denly, starts  on  a  new  course.  Instead  of  a  single  noble  flight, 
like  that  of  the  eagle  or  the  pigeon,  we  have  a  succession  of 
minor  spurts,  like  the  flitting  of  a  sparrow.  The  incoherence  of 
the  parts  is  often  made  still  more  clumsy  by  the  prosaic  re- 
marks, moralizing  or  jocose  and  personal  sallies,  which  are 
interposed  between  two  poetical  and  mythological  effusions. 
Occasionally  he  gives  a  string  of  half-intelligible  ^proverbs,  or 
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wise  sentiments,  which,  according  to  our  ideas  of  poetry,  are 
singularly  out  of  place  :  or  he  will  sing  out  in  good  dithyrambic 
a  simple  catalogue  of  the  prizes  gained  by  his  hero  at  the  several 
festivals  of  the  Greeks.  In  even  the  most  frigid  of  these  inferior 
portions,  the  boldest  or  rather  harshest  metaphors  are  often 
intermixed,  as  an  effort,  it  would  seem,  to  rid  the  subject  of  its 
essentially  prosaic  character.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  that  the 
victor  had  also  borne  away  at  Pellene  the  prize  of  a  '  cloak,'  he 
tells  us  that  he  won  '  a  remedy  (pharmakon,  a  drug  ?)  against 
cold  breezes.'  Instead  of  professing  to  be  *  incited  or  ivhetied 
to  sing/  he  most  enigmatically  declares  :  •  I  have  on  my  tongue 
an  appearance  of  a  shrill  hone,  which  draws  me  on,  willing  as  I 
am,  to  beautifully  flowing  breezes.'  The  hone,  it  seems,  was 
wanted  to  sharpen  his  tongue !  Even  many  of  his  better  ideas 
lose  their  force  by  his  artificial  variation  and  intertangling  of  his 
clauses.  Thus,  in  the  opening  of  his  first  Olympian  ode,  he  has 
a  series  of  comparisons  which  an  epic  or  bucolic  poet  would 
have  expressed  thus : — 

Water  among  the  elements  is  best : 

Gold  excels  among  metals : 

The  Sun  is  chief  among  the  stars : 

And  the  Olympian  is  the  noblest  of  public  games. 

This  indeed  would  have  been  nearly  in  the  style  of  many  pas- 
sages in  Theocritus  and  in  Virgil's  Eclogues.  But  Pindar  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  simplicity,  and  he  ambitiously  enunciates  his 
thought  thus : — 

*  Water  is  best :  and  golJ,  as  a  shining  fire  excels  in  the  night, 
eminently  amid  wealth  which  exalts  a  man :  but  if  thou  longest  to 
tell  of  contests,  O  my  heart,  no  longer  regard  any  other  star  as  more 
fostering  than  the  Sun,  through  the  vacant  ether;  nor  let  us  pro- 
claim any  contest  as  superior  to  the  Olympian/ 

Here  we  are  embarrassed  by  comparison  within  comparison. 
The  Olympian  contest  is  like  gold  among  metals,  and  gold  is 
like  a  fire  in  the  night.  The  artificial  structure  of  the  whole  is 
such,  that  none  of  the  parts  are  impressed  forcibly  on  the  mind, 
and  the  last  comparison  about  the  sun  stands  in  a  structure  so 
different  from  the  two  former,  that  these  are  nearly  wasted ;  since 
they  cannot  remain  on  the  ear  until  the;  word  Olympian  is 
named.  This,  however,  is  a  most  inadequate  representation  of 
the  extraordinary  complication  and  artifice  which  he  affects,  a 
large  part  of  which  can  in  no  way  be  set  forth  in  a  translation, 
because  his  transpositions  of  words  could  not  be  imitated  with- 
out producing  mere  nonsense ;  beside  that  his  phraseology  can 
have  no  parallel.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  contrary  to  the 
fact,  that  to  cl)nceive  of  Pindar  as  ordinarily  a  gushing  stream  : 
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on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  a  sort  of  elaborate  mosaic  work,  con- 
cerning which  his  excellent  editor  Heyne  has  constantly  to  say, 
Mocte  extulit/  'he  has  learnedly  elevated'  the  expression, — 
exactly  as  in  commenting  on  Virgil. 

A  really  faithful  translation  of  Pindar's  extant  odes  would  be 
in  English  quite  unbearable ;  nor  it  is  possible  to  approach  to 
faithfulness  without  being  thought  by  the  English  reader  to 
murder  the  author  by  unskilful  handling.  Undoubtedly  a  lite- 
ral translation  must  often  of  necessity  drop  many  artifices  of 
expression  by  which  he  sought  to  relieve  the  tameness  of  his 
thought ;  and  in  this  sense  does  some  injustice.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  poetry  which  wholly  depends  on  artifice  must  be  of  a 
very  inferior  kind.  With  this  preface,  we  venture  to  set  before 
our  readers  a  literal  translation  of  one  entire  ode,  which  we  did 
not  select  for  its  worthlessness,  but  opened  on  at  random. 
There  are  certainly  many  much  finer,  but  there  are  many  more 
not  at  all  superior. 

NEMEA  n. 

TO    TIMODEMUS,    AN    ATHENIAN,    SON    OF    TIMOXoUS 

a.  That  from  which  the  Homeridae,  singers  of  constracted  poems, 
generally  begin  : — Jupiter  their  argument.  This  man*  also  has 
received  a  roundation  of  victory  in  the  sacred  contests  first  in 
the  much-hymned  grove  of  Nemesean  Jupiter. 

/3.  It  is  still  due  from  him,  if  along  hisf  father's  road  straight- 
escorting  time  has  given  him  as  an  honour  to  mighty  Athens, 
often  to  cull  the  most  beautiful  flower  of  the  Isthmiads,  and  to 
gain  the  victory  in  the  Pythia,  son  as  he  is  of  Tinonous.  And 
it  is  quite  appropriate 

y.  that  Orion  should  not  go  far  off  from  those  mountain  nymphs  the 
Pleiades.  And  surely  Salamis  is  able  to  rear  a  warrior.  In 
Troy,  Hector  heard  Ajax.  Thee  too,  O  Timodemus,  the  daring 
courage  of  the:}  tustle  shall  exalt. 

^.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  the  Acharnians  are  brave.  But  in  all 
that  concerns  contests,  the  Timodemidee  are  published  as  emi- 
nent. At  the  side'of  high-ruling  Parnassus  they  carried  off  four 
victories  from  contests,  but  by  the  Corinthians 

e.  in  the  valley  of  brave  Pelops»  they  have  already  been  mingled 
with  eight  chaplets,  and  seven  in  Nemea  :  but  those  at  home  are 
too  many  to  count,  in  the  games  of  Jupiter.  Whom,  O  citi- 
zens, celebrate  in  song,  upon  the  glorious  return  of  Timodemus. 
Lead  off,  with  sweet  tuned  voice.' 

*  The  victor, 
t  i.e.,  if  time  is  to  lead  him  along  his  father's  road ;  if  he  is  to  take  after 
his  father. 
X  Pancratium  :  it  united  boxing,  kicking,  biting,  &c.  fkc. 
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Here  is  an  instance  of  an  Athenian  conqueror^  concerning 
whose  family  the  poet  could  not  rake  up  a  single  legend ;  and 
m  consequence^  his  powers  are  paralyzed.  The  only  facts  which 
he  had  were  these ; — ^that  his  father  was  a  good  boxer,  his 
family  had  gained  the  prizes  which  are  recounted,  and  his  parish, 
Achamae,  contained  a  stout  militia.  To  hammer  out  of  these  a 
nngle  poetical  sentiment  was  no  doubt  arduous ;  but  it  was  not 
requisite  to  vex  us  by  all  the  abruptness  and  obscurity  of  the 
Aird  stanza.  Moreover,  if  Pindar  had  chosen,  there  were 
already  many  great  deeds  of  the  Athenians  to  celebrate ;  but 
his  Tbeban  jeidousies  wholly  forbade  expatiating  in  that  field. 

The  extent  to  which  his  mind  was  tied  down  to  religious 
legends — ^it  mattered  not  how  absurd,  provided  they  were  re- 
h^ous — ^is  shown,  when  he  has  to  write  in  honour  of  men  po- 
litically great,  whose  own  lives  gave  abundant  subject  for  poetry. 
Such  is  the  case  with  his  patron  and  friend  Hiero,  the  king  or 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  for  whom  he  composed  numerous  odes :  yet  in 
them  all,  we  find  merely  meagre  and  generally  obscure  allusions 
to  Hiero^s  real  exploits,  while  the  only  grand  poetry  is  about 
matters,  some  of  which,  he  tells  us,  he  himself  suspects  to  be 
fables.     Certain  of  these  odes  to  Hiero,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
o?errun  with  sermonizinff,  as  the  2nd  Pythian,  under  which  his 
editor  and  commentator,  Hevne,  seems  to  have  nearly  lost  his 
patience.     We  could  not  inmct  on  the  reader  a  translation  of 
the  last  fifty  lines,  which,  Heyne  civilly  hints,  would  have  been 
better  suppressed;  but,   fairly  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  his 
superior  poetry,  we  perhaps  cannot  do  better  than   give   an 
analysis  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  first  Olympian,  which 
is  decidedly  admired ;   which,    also,    as  written  for  the  same 

Hiero,  will  show  how  the  poet  'runs  oflF  in  a  tangent,^  when  he 
has  alighted,  somehow  or  other,  on  a  mythical  name. 

SUBSTANCE   OF   THE   FIRST    OLYMPIAN. 
(to  hiebo,  whose  gig  had  won  a  prize.) 

a.  As  water  among  the  elements,  gold  among  metals,  and  the 
sun  among  stars,  such  is  the  Olympian  among  contests  ;  con- 
ceraing  which  sage  bards  sing  to  Jupiter,  at  the  blessed  hearth 
of  Hiero : 

a.  who  sways  the  sceptre  of  justice  in  fruitful  Sicily,  culling  the 
choicest  flowers  of  virtue,  and  brilliant  with  the  bloom  of 
music.  Come,  snatch  the  Dorian  harp  from  the  peg,  if  the  glory 
of  Olympia  and  of  (the  horse)  Pherenicus  (i.e.  conqueror)  has 
inspired  sweetest  thoughts ;  when  unspurred,  he  rushed  along 
the  side  of  Alpheus,  and  raised  to  distinction 

A.    his  Syracusan  master,  a  king  who  exults  in  horses.     His  glory 
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also  shines  in  the  brave  colony  of  Lydian  Pelops ;  of  "whom 
Neptune  was  enamoured,  when  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the  cal- 
dron, and  he  had  a  shoulder  of  ivory  !  Surely  there  are  many 
marvels :  and  fables  adorned  with  falsehood,  deceive  men's 
minds ; 

/3.-  and  beauty  makes  the  incredible  seem  credible :  but  the  test 
of  truth  is  in  time  to  come.  It  is  safer  for  men  to  speak  honour- 
ably of  the  divinities.  I  therefore^  O  son  of  Tantalus,' contrary 
to  former  poets,  assert,  that  when  Jupiter  in  his  turn  gave  a 
feast  to  the  gods  at  the  city  of  Sipylus,  Neptune  carried  thee  off, 

/3.  being  subdued  by  desire,  and  transported  thee  to  the  lofly  halls 
of  Jupiter.  And  when  tbou  wast  not  to  be  found,  one  of  the 
spiteful  neighbours  said  that  thy  limbs  had  been  cut  up  with  a 
knife,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  had  been  distributed 
along  the  tables,  and  been  eaten. 

B.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  call  any  of  the  blessed  gods  gluttons. 
I  shrink  from  it.  Evil  speakers  meet  with  punishment.  But  if 
any  mortal  man  was  honoured  by  the  gods,  Tantalus  was  he ; 
but  he  could  not  bear  his  prosperity.  Therefore  Jupiter,  in 
punishment,  hung  a  huge  stone  over  his  head,  and  so  ruined  his 
happiness. 

y.  He  is  fourth  with  three  others  who  endure  perpetual  calamity, 
because,  when  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  gods,  he  stole  their 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  whefeby  they  made  him  immortal, 
and  gave  it  to  his  messmates  and  equals  in  age.  No  one's 
actions  can  escape  a  god's  notice.  For  this  reason  they  sent  his 
son  Pelops  down  to  take  rank  among  common  men.  And  when 
a  manly  beard  began  to  darken  his  chin,  he  set  his  mind  on  a 
marriage  ready  prepared ; — 

y.  to  get  the  noble  Hippodamia  from  her  father  [CEnomaus]  the 
lord  of  Pisa.  And  drawing  near  alone  in  the  darkness  of  the 
hoary  sea,  he  called  upon  tbe  loud-roaring  god  of  the  trident ; 
and  he  appeared  to  him  close  at  his  side.  I'o  him  he  s&id  :  '  If, 
O  Neptune,  the  dear  gifts  of  Venus  count  for  favour,  chain  the 
brazen  spear  of  CEnomaus  :  and  speed  me  to  Elis  on  swidest 
car,  and  advance  me  to  victory ;  since  he  has  slain  thirteen 
suitors,  and  defers  the  wedding 

r  of  his  daughter.  Great  peril  admits  not  of  a  coward.  But  since 
die  we  must,  why  should  one  pine  out  an  ignoble  old  age,  void 
of  glory  ?  I  therefore  will  undertake  the  risk,  and  do  thou  give 
me  success.'  So  spake  he ;  and  not  in  vain.  The  god  adorned 
him  with  the  gifl  of  a  golden  chariot,  and  winged  horses,  that 
knew  not  weariness. 

^.  He  conquered  the  mighty  CEnomaus,  and  the  maiden  for  his 
consort;  and  she  bare  him  six  chieftain-sons,  tended  by  the 
virtues.  Now  funeral  rites  are  paid  at  his  much  frequented 
tomb,  where  he  lies  by  the  channel  of  Alpheus,  near  the  altar 
which  strangers  visit.  And  his  glory  has  shone  afar  in  the 
course  of  Olympia,  where  swiftness  of  foot  and  athletic  strength 
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contend.     And  the  victor,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  enjoys  honied 
repose, 

*^.  at  least  as  far  as  contests  are  concerned.  But  a  good  which  is 
perpetual,  is  the  highest  that  man  can  have.  I,  however,  must 
crown  HIM  [Hiero]  with  an  equestrian  tune  in  ^olic  playing  ; 
nor  do  I  expect  to  sing  the  praises  of  any  stranger  either  more 
skilful  or  more  powerful.  God  watches  over  thee,  O  Hiero ; 
and  unless  he  fail  thee,  I  hope  soon  to  celebrate  a  nobler  vic- 
tory for  thee 

'A.  in  the  four-horse  car,  finding  a  subject  of  song  to  aid  me,  by 
coming  to  the  sunny  hill  of  Saturn  (near  Olympia).  For  me, 
at  any  rate,  the  muse  keeps  in  store  a  most  powerful  shad.  But 
different  persons  are  great  in  different  lines ;  and  the  top  of  all 
is  mounted  by  kings.  Look  not  round  for  any  thing  Veyond. 
Mayst  thou  continue  to  walk  aloft,  and  may  /,  as  long,  associate 
with  victors,  being  prominent  everywhere  among  the  Greeks  for 
wisdom  [poetical  skill].' 

It  will  be  observed^  that  of  twelve  stanzas^  almost  the  whole 
of  eight  are  concerned  with  the  legend  of  Peleus,  upon  which 
the  poet  drops  by  the  fortune  of  the  word  Peloponnesus,  and  &om 
which  he  again  disentangles  himself  by  the  fact  of  Pelops  having 
a  tomb  near  Olympia;  which  brings  back  the  song  to  the  scene 
rfthe  games.  Hiero  had  no  more  to  do  with  Pelops^  than  had 
every  other  victor  at  Ol3rmpia,  or,  we  may  almost  say,  every  one 
who  set  foot  on  Peloponnesus.  Again,  the  stanzas  which  do 
refer  to  Hiero  say  absolutely  no  more  about  him  than  that  he 
is  king  of  Syracuse,  and  of  course,  very  virtuous,  fond  of  horses 
and  fond  of  music.  It  seems  wonderful  that  the  poet  could  have 
80  completely  avoided  anything  distinctive.  When  he  gets  into 
the  heart  of  a  legend,  he  has  no  doubt  great  power  of  striking 
off  much  by  a  single  touch.  The  appearance  of  Neptune  to 
Pelops  in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  sea,  ia  majestic,  by 
its  very  simplicity :  and  the  fluency  of  his  tale,  when  he  feels 
able  to  tell  it  straight  forward,  is  in  advantageous  contrast  to 
his  stumbling  and  arguing,  while  feeling  after  his  clue.  His 
frequent  talking  to  and  of  himself  and  his  muse,  and  even  dis- 
tusmg  what  he  shrill  sing  about,  appears  slightly  in  this  ode. 
His  exhortations  to  himself  are  sometimes  the  more  offensive 
for  being  clothed  in  enigma;  as  : — 'Ho  !  charioteer,  yoke  the 
strong  mules  for  me ;  for  they  know  the  road  very  well,  since 
they  gained  prizes  at  Olympia ;  that  I  may  drive  aloft  to  the 
man  and  his  ancestry.'  This  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  : 
*Let  me  now  sing  of  the  man  and  his  ancestry  !' 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Pindar'i 
odes,  in  modem  times,  are  the  first  and  the  fourth  Pythian. 

VOL.  XIX.  ' 
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The  first  Pythian,  also  to  Hiero,  is  principally  set  off  by  a 
splendid  description  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  which  had 
recently  occurred,  and  kindled  the  poet's  imagination.  jEschylus^ 
also,  in  his  Prometheus,  has  majestically  touched  on  the  same 
subject.  But,  beside  this,  the  opening  of  the  ode,  concerning 
the  power  of  the  lyre  over  gods  and  man,  and  the  eagle  of  Ju- 
piter, is  very  beautiful.  The  elevated  strain  is  kept  up  for  about 
fifty-five  short  lines  in  all,  or  for  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
ode;  after  which  he  descends  into  talking,  praying,  arguing, 
and  moralizing  in  proverbs,  with  much  beside  that  is  thoroughly 
prosaic.  He  then  (v.  140)  alludes  to  a  naval  victory  gained  by 
Hiero  over  the  Carthaginians;  but  in  the  driest  and  most 
concise  manner;  and  once  more  gets  into  *  maxim-coining' 
(yva/AOTUTTia)  which,  regarded  as  poetry,  must  be  judged  actual 
trash. 

The  fourth  Pythian  is  in  honour  of  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene, 
a  city  which,  as  legends  told,  had  been  founded  in  accordance 
with  a  prophecy  of  Medea,  when  on  board  the  ship  Argo.  This 
leads  the  poet  to  narrate  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
enters  upon  his  subject  after  a  very  short  introduction,  and  con- 
tinues it  without  flagging  for  nearly  450  lines.  If  he  could  have 
ended  here,  the  ode  would  have  been  of  one  thread  throughout : 
but  decency  to  the  victor  obliged  him,  it  seems,  to  tack  on  80 
more  lines  of  very  indifierent  merit.  There  is  no  other  instance, 
however,  in  which  Pindar  has  laid  hold  of  a  legend  which 
afforded  him  so  abundant  material,  and  allowed  him  so  long  a 
flight,  without  any  of  the  checks  and  incoherences  which  gene- 
rally disfigui'c  his  poetry. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  Pin- 
dar's genius  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  species  of  composition  by 
which  alone  he  is  known  to  us.  If  he  had  not  been  embarrassed 
by  the  victor  who  was  to  be  compUmented — if  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  dedicate  his  muse  directly  and  avowedly  to  the  praises 
of  some  god  or  deceased  hero — to  celebrate  some  mythical  event, 
and  follow  out  his  contemplations  and  religious  musings  as  his 
feeUngs  dictated,  he  would  assuredly  have  produced  poetry  very 
superior  to  that  which  we  now  read,  and  might  possibly  have 
been  admired  by  us  now  in  a  faithful  translation.  Yet,  even 
here,  we  cannot  forget  that  his  religious  sentiment,  although  it 
now  and  then  rose  above  the  common  superstition,  revelled  in 
tales  of  extreme  stupidity,  and  sometimes  expresses  them  in 
terms  of  gross  indecency,  according  to  our  present  standard  of 
judgment.  The  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his  Dirges  for 
the  Dead  are  in  a  noble  strain ;  but  as  nothing  has  saved  them 
to  us  but  their  eminent  mora)  beauty,  we  are  hardly  at  liberty 
to  conclude  that  what  has  been  lost  was  equally  fine. 
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We  return  to  the  topic  from  which  we  began.    Are  we  to  take 
our  estimate  of  Pindar  from  the  suflFrage  of  antiquity? — and 
how  far  can  we  trust  that  suffrage  ?     A  third  question^  indeed^ 
may  be  asked  :  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  admiration  of  his 
genius  was  universal  among  the  ancients  ?     To  answer  the  last 
question  satisfactorily,  would  belong  to  one  who  was  putting 
forth  an  edition  of  Pindar.     Here  we  will  merely  say,  that  in 
Plato  he  seems  to  be  quoted,  Uke  Simonides,  as  a  moral  autho- 
rity, and,  as  such,  highly  revered;  but  that  purely  poetical  merit 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  ground  for  which  poets  are  ever  ad- 
mired   by  Plato,  who  would  have  banished   Homer  from   his 
republic.     Setting  Plato  aside,  we  do  not  know  whither  next  to 
look  for  any  peculiar  admiration  of  Pindar,  until  we  come  down 
to  Horace :  thus  it  may  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  uncertain 
whether  he  was  generally  admired  until  his  works  became  a 
Kter.iry   study  in  rather  late   times.      But   dropping  this  as 
doubtful  or  unimportant, — for  something  of  the  kind  has  hap- 
pened to  Shakspere  and  Milton, — we  are  disposed  to  question 
whether  the  ancient  judgment  on  such  matters  ought  to  carry 
with  it  for  us  a  decisive  weight.     It  is  observed  by  Hallam,  that 
in  criticising  writers  of  the  dark  ages,  some  historians  are  apt  to 
bestow  undue  admiration  on  those  few  who  rise  above  their  con- 
temporaries, forgetting,  it  might  seem,  how  enormously  they 
fall  below  those  of  other  times.     So,  also,  if  the  ancients  ever  so 
intensely  admire  some  lost  poet,  we  must  not  immediately  infer 
that  his  merit  rose  high  according  to  an  absolute  standard,  un- 
less we  know  that  they  had  models  of  high  excellence  to  com- 
pare him  with.     Now,  in  the  case  of  Pindar,  we  have  several 
warnings  that  he  was  admired  with  the*  ardour  and  devotion  of 
faiexperience.     Horace  talks,  with  a  sort  of  veneration,  of  his 
impetuous  dithyrarabics  'free  from  law;^  but  there  is  strong 
reason  for  suspecting  that  Pindar's  metres  are  at  least  as  subject 
to  law  as  the  lyric  metres  of  the  tragedians,  and  that  the  notion 
of  their  lawlessness  arose  out  of  ignorance.     Certainly,  in  all  his 
ataot  odes,  a  rigid  exactness  prevails.     They  are  arranged  in 
one  of  two  modes ;  some  of  them  having  but  a  single  species  of 
stanza,  others  two  sorts,  which  recur  in  a  fixed  order.     Stanzas 
of  the  same  kind  agree  with  extreme  minuteness,  nearly  syllable 
to  syllable;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  such  were 
all  made  to  correspond  to  the  same  piece  of  music.     The  music 
itself,  indeed,  of  Pindar,  (as  the  curious  researches  of  some  recent 
German  critics  seem  to  have  proved)  was  oftenest  of  a  quaint 
and  wild  character  as  regards  its  time ;  which,  in  the  dialect  of 
modem  musicians,  would  be  CB\\ed  five-eiffhths  or  five-fours  time : 
that  is,  it  had  five  quavers  or  five  crotchets  in  a  bar,  like  the 
wild  tune  called  '  The  Gypsy's  Glee,'  if  we  rightly  remember  the 

?2 
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name.  This  circumstance  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of 
the  fact  which  Horace  dimly  conceived :  whether  he  had  ever 
heard  the  true  Pindaric  music  is  quite  uncertain. 

But  the  rapturous  praise  lavished  on  music  generally  by  the 
Greeks,  is  in  itself  a  significant  circumstance ;  when  we  have  so 
much  ground  to  believe  that  their  music  was  of  a  most  con- 
temptible kind.  Let  not  the  reader  start  at  our  strong  expres- 
sion, but  calmly  consider  a  few  facts.  The  legends  concerning 
Orpheus,  who  was  said  to  charm  wild  beasts  by  his  music ;  and 
concerning  Amphion,  at  the  sound  of  whose  lyre  the  walls  of 
Thebes  sprang  up, — belong  to  a  very  early  period  of  Greece ; 
for  in  Pindar's  day  they  were  universally  current  and  unques- 
tioned. Yet,  untU  the  time  of  Terpander,  about  650  B.C.,  the 
lyre  had  no  more  than  four  strings, — that  is,  it  was  a  harp  with 
four  7totes  *  only !  Pindar  himself  had  a  seven-stringed  lyre, 
although  an  eighth  string  was  already  used,  barely  completing 
the  octave.  Sharps  and  fiats  could  not  be  played,  and  every 
melody  would  need  to  be  wholly  in  one  key,  or  to  be  played  out 
of  tune.  The  only  mode,  which  we  can  conceive,  of  giving  va- 
riety with  one  instrument,  would  be  to  tune  the  strings  at 
difi'erent  times  to  a  different  pitch :  but  this  would  seriously  in- 
jure their  tone.  Thus  a  tolerable  harmonicon,  and  much  more, 
the  most  ordinary  Welsh  harp,  is  immensely  superior  to  Pindar's 
lyre.  It  may  indeed  appear,  that  the  lyre  could  not  be  used  at 
all  to  express  a  melody,  but  only  to  sound  notes  here  and  there^ 
Uke  a  drum,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  voice  when  singing. 
We  must  go  farther.  It  could  not  play  a  bass  accompaniment  to 
the  voice ;  for  the  learned  almost  unanimously  teach  iis  that  the 
Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  very  first  principles  of  har- 
mony;  the  word  ^  harmony'  meaniDg,  in  their  langu^e,  (whence 
we  have  derived  it),  only  what  we  call  tune,  melody,  or,  vaguely, 
music.  If  two  persons  sang  together,  they  always  sang  in  uni- 
son, or  at  an  octave  distance ;  but  to  give  richness  to  the  com- 
bination by  a  first  and  second  part,  did  not  occur  to  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  Greece;  and  until  keyed  instruments  of  com- 
pass and  power  had  been  invented,  it  appears  quite  impossible 
for  the  modern  theory  of  music  to  have  had  any  existence.  The 
Greeks,  it  is  confidently  stated,  had  not  even  discovered  the 
chords  which  we  call '  major  and  minor  thirds;'  the  most  useful 
and  primary  elements  of  musical  composition.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  impossible  to  deny  that  under  all  their  disabilities,  the 
music  of  Pindar  must  have  been  such  as  we  now  should  be  un- 
able to  admire.     Yet  what  says  Pindar  of  his  own  lyre  ? — 

*  It  had  nojinger^board,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  guitar*    One 
string  yielded  but  one  note.    It  had  no  bridge,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
layed  with  a  bow. 
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*  Thou  quenchest  the  warrior  thunderbolt  of  every  flowing  fire ; 
and  the  eagle  of  Jove,  riveted  by  thy  shads,  swims  in  slumber  with 
his  back  relaxed,  and  drops  his  swift  wing  on  each  side.  Marsalso 
leaves  the  rude  conflict,  and  warms  his  heart  with  thy  soporiferous 
inflaence,'  &c.,  &c. 

We  will  not  account  for  this  by  saying, — what  is  quite  true, 
— ^that  at  this  day  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere,  educated  persons 
may  be  seen  experiencing  high  delight  at  musical  performances 
so  atrociously  out  of  tune  and  otherwise  offending  all  our  ideas 
of  melody  or  harmony,  as  to  seem  to  us  unendurable.     There 
may  be  something  in  this  topic  to  explain  the  phenomenon  be- 
fore TIB,  but  not  everything.     For  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks 
coltiTated  music  with  great  care,  and  had  a  nice  distinction  (of 
their  own)  between  good  and  bad.     They  were,  no  doubt,  what 
the  French  would  cidl  an  amusable  people ;  as  easily  delighted 
as  children,  and  capable  of  being  thrown  into  raptures  by  that 
wbidh  we  should  receive  with  tranquillity  or  apathy :  still,  those 
cf  them  who  had  studied  the  art  of  music,  were  by  no  means 
indiscriminate  in  judgment  or  careless  in  execution.     The  fee- 
bleness of  the  results  attained  by  them  was  inherent  in  their 
imperfect   materials.       For   the   Pindaric*    lyre,   the   Lydian 
flageolet,  or  the  Panpipes,  to  rival  the  yioHn,  harp,  and  piano, 
die  bugle  and  clarionet,  or  the  organ,  Mras  as  impossible  as  for 
the  laborious  scribe  to  keep  up  with  the  steam  press,  or  for  the 
stargazer,  unaided  by  a  telescope,  to  see  that  which  is  revealed 
to  the  modem  astronomer.     But  while  we  do  not  undervalue 
their  talents  and  keenness  of  taste,  we  are  forced  to  rate  very 
low  the  absolute  worth  of  that  which  they  attained  in  music : 
and  when  we  consider  the  unfailing  stream  of  eulogy  poured 
upon  the  early  Greek  music,  it  certainly  suggests  to  us  the 
danger  of  accepting  the  testimony  of  contemporaries  as  a  proof 
of  ^stract  excellence.     That  Pindar,  in  his  lost  pieces,  excelled 
his  contemporaries  who  essayed  the  same  kind  of  composition, 
may  be  believed,  in  deference  to  the  current  opinion  of  the 
ancients :  but  this  does  not  in  itself  raise  him  very  high. 

If  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  carry  the  mind  on  through  dis- 
tant ages ;  if  we  may  speculate  on  a  time,  looking  back  from 
which  the  poets  of  monarchial  and  aristocratic  England  will 
seem  to  be  in  the  grey  light  of  antiquity ;  when  men  shall  com- 
ment on  Shakspere,  Dryden,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Crabbe,  as  did 
liyter  Greece  on  her  ancient  bards : — we  feel  assured  that  those 
lemote  generations  will  confess  that  the  English  have  excelled 

•  Somewhat  later,  lyres  with  eleven  strings  were  used,  and  some  of  the 
Asiatic  instruments  probably  came  near  to  our  harps.    But  the  music  of 
''     these  was  not  thought  so  chaste  by  connoisseurs. 
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the  old  Greeks  in  poetry,  as  much  as  in  learning  and  science. 
So  large  an  argument  cannot  be  here  opened.  We  must  satisfy 
ourselves  with  protesting  that  after  devoting  the  best  years  of 
life  to  the  study, — having  started  -with  high  admiration  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  under  the  full  influence  of  that  prestige 
which  guards  their  honour, — while  moreover  we  are  still  capable 
of  finding  much  pleasure  in  their  perusal, — we  have  a  conviction, 
ever  increasing  with  years  and  experience,  that  our  scholars  are 
blinded  by  prejudice,  and  singularly  unjust  to  their  native  poets, 
when  they  hesitate  to  set  them  high  and  far  above  all  that 
classical  antiquity  ever  reached.  Homer  is  probably  the 
greatest  name  which  Greece  can  boast :  and  his  poetry  will,  in 
all  its  better  parts,  stand  the  severe  test  of  translation  into 
foreign  prose  without  losing  its  characteristic  excellences.  But 
Shakspere  is  easily  equal  to  Homer  and  ^schylus  put  together; 
and  when  those  names  are  removed,  the  Greeks  have  none  left 
to  compare  to  the  splendid  list  of  English  poets. 

We  have  touched  on  a  point  which  needs  more  elucidation. 
Those  poets  in  whom  refined  beauty  is  the  sole  or  chief  aim,  lose 
of  necessity  a  large  part  of  their  merit  in  translations ;  for  the 
form  of  their  composition  is  an  important  part  of  the  beauty. 
Those  on  the  contrary  whose  merits  are  independent  of  the 
form,  and  who  have  little  or  nothing  characteristic  in  that  res- 
pect, admit  of  translation  with  comparatively  little  loss.  Such 
is  the  case  with  Homer,  and  still  more  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Now  in  this  very  point  we  are  disposed  to  be  severe 
upon  Pindar,  that  while  he  has  a  form  of  composition  peculiar 
to  himself,  which  often  puts  the  greatest  impediments  in  the 
way  of  translating  him,  this  form  does  not  contribute  to  his 
beauty,  but  quite  the  contrary.  His  mannerism  is  his  deformity. 
All  his  really  beautiful  passages  are  simple  and  straight  forward, 
and  lose  far  less  by  translation  than  Virgil  or  Horace  of  neces- 
sity lose.  The  description  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  in  his 
second  Olympian,  though  tinged  with  the  puerility  of  ancient 
times,  woiild  be  admired  if  literally  turned  into  English  prose. 
It  is  his  tangled  sentiments  and  his  oracular  maxims,  his  argu- 
mentations and  his  egotism,  that  are  equally  untranslateable  and 
trashy.  Nor  can  we  defend  his  incoherence  and  most  ofiensive 
abruptness  by  the  theory,  that  it  was  in  correspondence  with 
some  wildness  of  the  music.  If  this  were  true,  still,  as  the 
music  cannot  be  recovered,  the  fact  would  not  improve  his  odes 
to  modem  readers.  But  the  stanzas  prove  to  us  that  it  cannot 
be  true.  At  the  parts  where  the  same  musical  intonations  must 
have  recurred,  there  is  no  recurrence  of  continuity  or  transition. 
A  sudden  break  in  the  thread  of  the  narrative  or  of  the  feeling 
will  be  found  in  one  stanza,  and  at  the  corresponding  place  of 
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another  stanza  nothing  of  the  kind.  Hence  his  oddities  must 
stand  or  fall  in  our  judgment,  by  themselves ;  ivithout  receiving 
any  allowance  from  the  consideration  of  the  music. 

But  while  we  are  disposed  to  rate  the  purely  poetical  value  of 
Pindar's   extant  odes  certainly  much  lower  than  the  current 
renown  of  them,  they  have  of  necessity  a  peculiar  historical  value 
as  have  all  the  remains  of  antiquity.     Standing  nearly  alone  of 
their  kind,  they  give  us  a  fresh  insight  into  Greek  thought  and 
feeling ;  and  if  they  were  even  wholly  destitute  of  the  splendid 
passages  which  are  scattered  through  them,  they  would  not  the 
less  need  to  be  carefully  studied  by  the  scholar.     We  strongly 
deprecate  the  fashion  at  our  public  schools  and  universities,  of 
teaching  all  youths  indiscriminately  as  if  they  were  to  be  his- 
torians, critics  or  professors.     Unless  the  art  of  teaching  shall 
be  greatly  expedited,  it  will  always  be  impossible  to  make  the 
study  of  the  more  obscure  Greek  poets  an  ordinary  part  of  good 
education,  without  sacrificing  what  is  far  more  valuable :  it  is 
therefore  with  a  mixed  feeling  that  we  receive  'Editions  for 
tchools  and  colleges/     Nevertheless,  as  long  as  such  authors  are 
read  in  our  schools,  it  is  every  way  desirable  that  they  should 
be  read  well;  and  the  greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  thankful 
we  should  be  for  aids  to  the  learner.     We  totally  repudiate  the 
dd  notion  of  schoolmasters,  that  boys  ought  not  to  be  allowed  a 
'Clavis'  or  book  of  assistance.     The  more  assistance  of  this 
sort  they  have  the  better;  it  may  save  them  the  exper.C3  of 
'private   lessons/  and   it  is   the   master^s   place   to  find   out 
whether  they  have  worked  the  knowledge  out  of  the  book  into 
their  heads.     The  nature  of  this  review  does  not  allow  of  our 
criticising  in  detail  Mr.  Cookesley's  edition  of  Pindar.     It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  though  in  size  it  is  more  suited  to  a  college 
than  to  a  school,  it  is  in  every  respect  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  learners,  whether  at   school   or  at  college,  than  any 
other  which  has  been  published.     The  notes  are  in  English;  the 
difficulties  of  the  author  are  honestly  met,  and  are  discussed 
with  learning  and  good  sense.     The  text  is  from  Boeckh,  and 
ias  frequent  advantage  over  that  of  Heyne.     For  those  who  are 
curious  of  the  metre,  a  table  is  prefixed  to  every  ode,  to  give 
SQch  help  as  this  dark  subject  admits :  and  (whatever  the  success 
of  that  attempt)  the  new  distribution  of  the  lines  in  the  stanzas 
i^a  great  improvement  on  the  old  text. 
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Art.  V. — Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism,  drawn  from  the  ac* 
knowledged  standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  namely,  her  Creeds, 
Catechisms,  Decisions  of  Councils,  Papal  Bulls,  Roman  Catholic 
Writers,  the  Records  of  History,  SfC, ;  in  which  the  peculiar  Doctrines, 
Morals,  Government,  and  Usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  stated, 
treated  at  large,  and  confuted.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  D.D. 
A  new  edition,  corrected  and  revised  throughout,  with  numerous 
important  additions,  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stamp.  Imperial  8vo. 
pp.  xvi.  822. — London  :  John  Mason,  1844. 

The  course  of  Christianity  very  much  resembles  that  of  some 
rivulets  which  travellers  meet  with  in  the  Alps.  These  rivulets, 
first  appearing  in  the  higher  regions  of  those  mountains^  are 
then  pure  and  wholesome  like  the  snows  and  rains  by  which 
they  are  immediately  fed,  but  many  of  them  afterwards  find 
their  various  ways  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  are  impregnated  with  metallic  substances ;  and  when  they 
come  forth  to  the  light  of  day  again,  they  show^  by  the  sedi- 
ment which  marks  their  course,  the  iron  or  the  copper  which 
they  have  taken  up,  and  which  has  rendered  them  unfit  for 
ordinary  use.  So  has  it  been  with  the  church,  its  doctrines, 
and  its  practice.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles  these  were  com- 
paratively pure.  Faults  there  were,  indeed,  as  there  ever  will 
be  in  the  church,  while  man  is  man ;  but  these  were  not  in- 
grained in  the  system,  they  were  the  result  of  previous  habits, 
which,  though  under  a  process  of  correction,  were  not  yet  fully 
corrected,  or  of  principles  and  tendencies  which,"till  they  thus 
manifested  themselves,  were  not  known  to  be  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  evil  of  which  was  thus  revealed  and  remedied. 
The  evil  itself,  however,  was  not  a  part  of  the  system.  It  was 
not,  so  to  speak,  held  in  solution.  It  was  something  extraneous, 
accidentally  gathered  by  the  stream  in  its  course,  and  deposited 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel  as  it  rolled  on.  Very  dijBfer- 
ent,  however,  was  the  condition  of  the  church  in  after  times. 
Even  in  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr,  if  not  before,  the  Gentile 
philosophy  obtained  a  footing  in  it,  and  under  its  fostering 
influence  many  evil  principles,  which  the  apostles  had  success- 
fully resisted,  spread  widely,  and  became  at  length  very  powerful. 
When  Christianity  was  incorporated  into  the  empire  as  the 
state  religion,  what  had  before  been  encouraged  by  individual 
fanaticism,  or  the  evil  tendencies  of  society,  became  a  recognised 
system.  To  the  lust  of  power  which  John  had  rebuked  in 
Diotrephes,  but  which  in  the  next  age  re-appeared  in  Victor's 
arrogant  order  to  the  Asiatic  bishops,  respecting  the  celebration 
of  Easter,  and  to  the  will  worship,  against  which  Paul  had 
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warned  the  Colossians,  but  which  was  so  soon  practised  by  the 
Egyptian  Ascetics,  and  afterwards  by  the  Anchorites  and  Coeno- 
bites of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  was  then  added  the 
whole  genius  of  heathenism,  which,  with  its  various  deities 
transformed  into  saints,  and  its  various  orgies  disguised  as 
Christian  festivals,  was  absorbed  into  the  church,  and  became 
part  and  parcel  of  that  monstrous  system,  which,  for  centuries, 
held  the  Boman  world  in  bondage,  and  is  now  under  the  various 
names  of  Bomanism,  Roman  CathoUcism,  and  Popery,  the 
great  antagonist  of  truth  and  holiness  wherever  it  is  pro- 
pagated. 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  illustrate  at  length  in  this  place 
the  development  of  Roman  tyranny,  superstition,  idolatry, 
and  hagiolatry,  just  now  indicated.  The  student  of  church 
history  will  find  ample  materials  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  pages 
of  Neander,  and  some  in  those  of  Dr.  Waddington.  As  a 
popular  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  know  of  nothing  better 
than  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's  celebrated  '  Letter  from  Rome,* 
the  republication  of  which,  in  a  convenient  and  portable  form, 
would  really  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  Protestant  Christianity.* 

The  general  nature  and  object  of  the  work  before  us  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  its  long  and  explicit  title  prefixed  to 
this  article.  The  subject,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Elliott  in 
the  original  preface,  has  occupied  his  attention  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  One  of  his  principal  reasons  for  publishing  was, 
he  tells  us,  '  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  respecting  the  deceitful 
chs^acter  of  Popery '/  another,  to  inform  Protestants  concerning 
its  true  nature,  tendency,  and  design. 

Romanism  is  indeed  disgracefully  distinguished  from  all  other 
systems  by  its  deceitful  character.  Tyranny,  cruelty,  and  super- 
stition, are  essential  parts  of  it,  but  fraud  and  immorality  are  its 
pecuUar  blot.  Here  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  features, 
it  manifests  its  heathen  parentage.  Numerous  are  the  details 
in  the  volume  now  before  us,  by  which  we  are  reminded  of  the 
apostle^s  declaration  respecting  the  heathen  mysteries : — it  is  a 
shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in 
secret.  It  is  a  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lamentable 
fact,  that  one  of  the  greatest  negative  aids  to  Romanism  in 
this  country  and  in  America,  is  the  repugnance  to  the  contro- 

•  The  title  of  this  work  is  *  A  Letter  from  Rome,  showing  an  exact 
conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism ;  or,  the  Religion  of  the  present 
Romanists  derived  from  that  of  their  Heathen  Ancestors/  It  was  first 
published  in  J729;  and  was  reprinted,  but  at  too  high  a  price,  in  1816. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Vaddington,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  text,  is  his 
*  History  of  the  Church,'  published  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. — 
See  especially  Part  i.  chap.  iii.  and  t.  ;  Part  ii.  chap.  xiii. ;  Part  iv.  chap.  xix. 
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versy,  produced  in  minds  of  moral  delicacy,  by  the  impurity 
of  Some  of  the  details,  which  are  necessary  to  the  thorough 
manifestation  of  the  truth.  But,  however  commendable 
this  state  of  moral  feeling  is  in  itself,  it  is  sadly  out  of  place 
when  it  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  deception.  So  it  is  no 
pleasant  thing  to  see  Satan  as  he  is ;  but  if  he  came  to  us,  aa 
an  angel  of  light,  must  we  not,  if  possible,  strip  him  of  his 
disguise  ?  We  fear  that  thousands  have  before  now  been  led 
astray,  because  they  had  not  moral  courage  to  open  their  eyes 
in  time.  There  are  certainly  details  in  Dr.  EUiott^s  work  which 
we  should  rather,  in  the  abstract,  that  our  sisters  or  our 
daughters  should  never  see ;  but  we  had  much  rather  that  they 
saw  and  read  them  all,  than  that  they  should  run  the  smallest 
risk  of  being  added  to  the  nnmber  of  the  victims  whose  ruin 
those  details  narrate. 

The  work  is  distributed  into  four  books,  headed — ^On  the 
Rule  of  Faith  /  '  On  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  -y  '  On  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;'  '  Mis- 
cellaneous Doctrines,  Usages,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of  Rome.' 
These  books  are  again  subdivided  into  chapters — to  most  or  all 
of  which  the  English  editor  has  made  large  additions,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the  original  work  by  being  enclosed  within 
brackets.  The  discussion,  with  these  additions,  is  ample  even 
to  redundancy.  The  continuous  reader  will  not  unfrequently 
find  that  he  has  more  matter  to  deal  with  than  he  can  well 
retain.  For  reference,  however,  this  large  accumulation  is  very 
valuable.  This  use  of  the  treatise  is  also  provided  for  by  a 
copious  general  index; — no  inconsiderable  aid  when  a  work 
extends  over  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  imperial  8vo.  pages 
printed  in  double  columns. 

As  the  work  does  not  pretend  to  originality,  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  digested  compilation  of  testimonies  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  Romanist  controversy,  it  will  be  needless,  and 
within  our  limits  it  would  be  impracticable  to  give  an  orderly 
view  of  it.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
extracts,  from  a  single  chapter,  by  way  of  specimen. 

One  of  the  most  fearful  engines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
auricular  confession.  By  this,  the  consciences  of  the  timid  are 
kept  in  perpetual  thraldom ;  and  what  is  even  worse,  the  moral 
purity  both  of  priests  and  people  is  radically  corrupted.  Dr. 
Elliott  has  devoted  a  chapter  (Book  ii.  chap,  ix.)  to  this  rite,  in 
which  he  has  not  only  well  detailed  and  refuted  the  arguments 
by  which  the  practice  of  it  is  upheld,  but  has  exposed  its  mon- 
strous iniquity.  We  shall  exhibit  from  his  pages,  as  supple- 
mented by  Mr  .'Stamp,  some  passages  illustrative  of  the  course 
of  his  argument. 
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The  following  extract  shows  the  ecclesiastical  authority  on 
which  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  is  enforced.  The 
italics  and  capitals  are  ours : — 

'  The  Council  of  Trent  decrees — 

'  Canon  6.  Whoever  shall  deny  that  sacramental  confession  was 
instituted  by  divine  command,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation; 
or  shall  affirm  that  the  practice  of  secretly  confessing  to  the  priest 
alone,  as  it  has  been  ever  observed  from  the  beginning  by  the 
Chtholic  Church,  and  is  still  observed,  is  foreign  to  the  institution 
and  command  of  Christ,  and  is  a  human  invention ;   let  him  be 

ACCURSED. 

'  Canon  7.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness 
in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  it  is  not  by  divine  command  necessary 
to  confess  all  and  every  mortal  sin  which  occurs  to  the  memory  after 
due  and  diligent  premeditation,  including  secret  offences,  and  those 
which  have  been  committed  against  the  two  last  precepts*  of  the 
decalogue,  and  those  circumstances  which  change  the  species  of 
sin  ;  but  that  such  confession  is  only  useful  for  the  instruction  and 
consolation  of  the  penitent,  &c.,  &c.;  let  him  be  accursed. 

*  Canon  8.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  the  confession  of  every  sin, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  church  is  impossible,  and  merely  a 
human  tradition  which  the  pious  should  reject;  or  that  all  Chris- 
tians of  both  sexes  are  not  bound  to  observe  the  same  once  a  year, 
according  to  the  institution  of  the  great  council  of  Lateran ;  and 
therefore  that  the  faithful  in  Christ  are  to  be  persuaded  not  to  con- 
fess in  Lent;  let  him  be  accursed.* — p.  199. 

Our  next  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
confession  is  demanded;  though  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
omit  a  portion  of  what  even  Mr.  Stamp,  in  our  opinion  very 
properly,  has  stated  in  his  supplementary  remarks.  The  portion 
omitted  relates  to  the  seventh  commandment.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  passage  inclosed  in  brackets  contains  a 
supplement  by  the  English  editor. 

*  From  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  take  the 
following : — Mortal  sins,  as  we  have  said,  though  buried  in  the 
darkest  secrecy,  and  also  sins  of  desire  only,  such  as  are  forbidden 
by  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments,  are  all  and  each  of  them 
to  be  made  matter  of  confession.'  .  .  *  With  the  bare  enumeration 
of  our  mortal  sins  we  should  not  be  satisfied  ;  that  enumeration  we 
should  accompany  with  the  relation  of  such  circumstances  as  con- 
siderably aggravate  or  extenuate  their  malice.'  ['  Some  circum- 
stances are  such  as  of  themselves  to  constitute  mortal  guilt;  on  no 
account,  or  occasion  whatever,  therefore,  are  such  circumstances  to 

*  These  two  precepts  correspond  to  the  tenth  commandment,  as  the 
decalogue  is  arranged  in  the  Reformed  churches.  The  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  join  the  second,  a^  we  have  it,  to  the  first. 
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be  omitted.  Has  any  one  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-man  ?  He  must  state  whether  his  victim  was  a  layman  or  an 
ecclesiastic.  *  *  *  Again,  theft  is  numbered  in  the  catalogue  of 
sins ;  but  if  a  person  has  stolen  a  guinea,  his  sin  is  less  grievous 
than  if  he  had  stolen  one  or  two  hundred  guineas,  or  a  considerable 
sum ;  and  if  the  stolen  money  were  sacred,  the  sin  would  be  still 
aggravated.  To  time  and  place  the  same  observation  equally  ap- 
plies; but  the  instances  in  which  these  circumstances  alter  the  com- 
plexion of  an  act  are  so  familiar,  and  are  enumerated  by  so  many 
writers,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  lengthened  detail.  Cir- 
cumstances such  as  these  are  therefore  to  be  mentioned ;  but  those 
which  do  not  considerably  aggravate  may  be  lawfully  omitted '] 
After  censuring  those  who  justify  or  extenuate  their  sins,  the  Cate- 
chism declares — '  Still  more  pernicious  is  the  conduct  of  those  who, 
yielding  to  a  foolish  bashfulness,  cannot  induce  themselves  to  con- 
fess their  sins.  Such  persons  are  to  be  encouraged  by  exhortation, 
and  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should 
yield  to  such  false  delicacy :  that  to  no  one  can  it  appear  surprising 
if  persons  fall  into  sin,  the  common  malady  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  natural  appendage  of  human  infirmity.'  If  this  quotation  be 
not  an  apology  for  the  commission  of  sin,  and  also  for  the  repetition 
of  it,  it  will  be  difl5cult  to  say  what  an  apology  for  sin  is.'* — 
p.  200. 

Mr.  Stamp  has  then  supplied,  from  a  treatise  entituled  the 
'  Garden  of  the  Soul/  a  long  detail  of  instructions,  in  order  to 
a  right  confession.  He  was  obliged  to  mutilate  them,  however, 
for  those  relating  to  the  seventh  commandment  were  too  inde- 
licate to  be  inserted.     He  adds — 

'Nevertheless',  the  obscene  pages  of  Dr.  Challener  are  purity 
unsullied,  compared  with  those  of  Peter  Dens.  We  cannot  enter 
the  confessional  with  him  as  our  guide.  The  instructions  with  which 
he  furnishes  the  priests  treat  of  subjects  which  we  dare  not  name. 
How  agonising  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  husband  or  a  father,  when 
hearing  those  principles  of  polluting  obscenity  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  priest  is  replete  for  the  examination  of  his  wife  and  daughters 
in  the  dark  and  secret  confessional,  when  the  poor  unprotected 
female,  bound  under  terror,  and  constrained  of  necessity  to  eternal 
silence,  can  have  no  refuge  or  escape,  no  husband  or  father  at  hand, 
to  hear  and  to  drag  from  his  den  the  monster  who,  under  the  cloak 

*  It  is  worth  notice,  that  the  catechism  whence  this  quotation  is  taken, 
was  stated  by  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  examination  before  the  Lords  Commissioners 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  1825,  to  be  the  most  approved  and  authentic 
summary  of  the  Creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  this  respect  he 
even  preferred  it  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, '  because,'  as  he 
says,  *  in  the  Council  of  Trent  many  things  are  mixed  up  with  the  de- 
clarations of  faith ;  whereas,  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  is  confined,  I 
believe,  exclusively  to  matters  of  faith  and  morals.' 
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of  religion,  can  put  evexy  feeling  of  the  heart  upon  the  rack,  and,  in 
proportion  to  her  delicacy,  her  sensibility,  her  very  reverence  for 
what  she  unhappily  believes  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God,  instead  of 
an  invention  of  Satanic  guilt  and  tyranny,  can  bow  her  spirit  into 
his  power,  humble  her  into  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  if  she  be 
virtuous ;  or  drag  her,  if  it  be  possible,  and  he  be  so  inclined,  into 
the  paths  of  profligate  seduction !  .  .  .  Let  any  parent  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  unpronounceable  abominations  of  Dens's  Theology, 
on  this  topic,  and  he  would  with  pleasure  exchange  the  horrors  of 
the  confessional  for  the  persecutions  of  heresy,  and  prefer  the  stake 
for  his  wife  or  daughter  to  the  racks  of  that  moral  inquisition  to 
which  she  is  there  compelled  to  submit.' — p.  202. 

Lest  the  abhorrence  and  fear^  expressed  in  this  citation^ 
should  appear  excessive  or  exaggerated^  we  must  take  an  ex- 
tract firom  a  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter.  Under  the  ninth 
particular  Dr.  Elliott  undertakes  to  show  that  '  auricular  con- 
fession is  not  only  useless  or  corrupting  to  him  who  makes  it, 
but  is  extremely  pernicious  to  him  who  hears  it.'  On  this 
point  he  quotes  some  passages  from  Gavin's*  'Master  Key  to 
Popery/  passages  which  go  to  prove  that  confession  not  only 
has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  priest,  but  is  a  fearful  engine  in 
his  hands  for  the  corruption  of  others: — 'especially  ignorant 
people  and  young  women,  who,  when  they  come  to  that  tribu- 
nal with  a  sincere  ignorant  heart  to  receive  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, go  home  with  light  and  knowledge,  and  an  idea  of  sin 
unknown  to  them  before.'  But  the  most  fearful  exposure  on 
this  subject  is  supplied  by  some  quotations  from  Da  Costas's 
'Narrative  of  the  Inquisition,'  referring  to  the  priestly  soli- 
cUants  in  Spain. 

'The  unmeasured  immorality  of  the  Spanish  clergy  appears  in 
the  history  of  sacerdotal  and  monkish  solicitation  in  that  kingdom. 
These  solicitants  were  Spanish  monks  and  priests,  who,  abusing  the 
privacy  of  sacramental  confession,  tempted  women,  married  and 
aamarried,  to  a  violation  of  chastity,  and  in  the  language  of  Pope 
Gregory,  administered  poison  instead  of  medicine  (pro  medicina, 
tenenum  porriguntj .  This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  prevalent 
as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition.  In  Spain,  the  bull  of  Pope 
Paul  ly.,  against  solicitants^  was  promulgated ;  in  which  the  follow- 
ing language  is  used  to  describe  the  evil  which  rendered  such 
interference  necessary :  — '  Whereas,  certain  ecclesiastics  in  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  in  the  cities  and  dioceses  thereof,  having  the 

•  This  work  is  entitled  *  A  Master  Key  to  Popery,*  by  D.  Antonio  Gavin, 
bom  and  educated  in  Spain,  nine  years  secular  priest  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and,  since  J  715,  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  Three  vols. 
l2mo.    London,  1725. 
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cure  of  souls,  or  exercising  such  cure  for  others,  or  otherwise  deputed 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  penitents,  have  broken  out  into  such 
heinous  acts  of  iniquity,  as  to  abuse  the  sacrament  of  penance  in  the 
very  act  of  hearing  the  confessions,  not  fearing  to  injure  the  same 
sacrament,  and  him  who  instituted  it,  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  enticing  and  provoking,  or  trying  to  entice  and 
provoke  females  to  lewd  actions,  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
making  their  confessions.' 

'  When  this  Bull  was  first  introduced  into  Spain,  the  inquisitors 
published  a  solemn  edict  in  all  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Seville,  that  any  person  knowing,  or  having  heard  of 
any  friar   or  clergyman  having  committed  the  crime  of  abusing  the 
sacrament  of  confession,  or  in  any  manner  having  improperly  con- 
ducted  himself  during  the   confession  of  a  female  penitent,  should 
make  a  discovery  of  what  he  knew,  within  thirty  days,  to  the  holy 
tribunal;    and  very  heavy    censures   were  attached  to    those    who 
should  neglect  or  despise  this  injunction.     When  this  edict  was  first 
published,  such  a  considerable  number  of  females  went  to  the  palace 
of  the  inquisitor,  only  in  the  city  of  Seville,  to  reveal  the  conduct  of 
their  infamous  confessors,  that  twenty  notaries,  and  as  many  inquisi- 
tors,   were  appointed  to    minute    down   their  several    informations 
against  them  ;  but  these  being  found  insufficient  to  receive  the  depo- 
sitions of  so  many  witnesses,  and  the  inquisitors  being  thus  over- 
whelmed,  as  it  were,  with  the  pressure  of  such  affairs,  thirty  days 
more  were   allowed  for  taking  the   accusations ;  and  this  lapse  of 
time  also  proving  inadequate  to  the   intended  purpose,  a  similar 
period  was  granted,   not  only  for  a  third,  but  a  fourth  time.     The 
ladies  of  rank,  character,  and  noble  families,  had  a  difficult  part  to 
act  on  this  occasion.    .    .  .    On  one  side,  a  religious  fear  of  incurring 
the  threatened  censures  goaded  their  consciences   so  much,    as  to 
compel  them  to  make  the  required  accusation  :    on  the  other  side,  a 
regard  to  their  husbands,  to  whom  they  justly  feared  to  give  offence, 
by  affording  them  any  motives  for  suspecting  their  private  conduct, 
induced  them  to  keep  at  home.     To  obviate  these  difficulties,  they 
had  recourse  to  the   measure   of  covering  their  faces  with  a  veil,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  Spain,  and  thus  went  to  the  inquisitors,  in 
the  most  secret   manner  they   could   adopt.     Very  few,  however, 
escaped  the  vigdance  of  their  husbands,   who,  on  bemg  informed  of 
the  discoveries  and  accusations  made  by  their  wives,  were  filled  with 
suspicions.     And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  accumulation    of  proof 
against  the  confessors,  produced  to  the  inquisitors,  the  holy  tribunals, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  every  one,  put  an  end  to  the  business, 
by  ordering  that  all  crimes  of  this  nature,  proved  by  lawful  evidence, 
should    from   thenceforth   be  consigned   to   perpetual   silence   and 
oblivion.'* — p.  211. 

But  these  things^  it  may  be  said^  refer  to  a  bygone  period. 

•  Narrative  of  the  Inquisition,    &c.,  bv  HippoUto   Joseph  Da  Costa 
Pereira  Furtado  de  Mendonea,  vol*  1.,  pp.  117— 11 9. 
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What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  disclosures  made  by  Blanco 
White,  in  reference  to  his  own  time,  and  of  which  any  of  our 
readers  may  satisfy  himself,  by  turning  to  the  '  Life  ^  of  that 
remarkable  but  unhappy  man  ?  Will  it  do  to  affirm  that,  though 
such  things  have  been  witnessed  in  Spain,  the  horrible  profana- 
tion of  religion  was  confined  to  that  priest-ridden  country? 
We  cannot  multiply  details  on  this  shameful  subject.  It  must 
suffice  to  add,  that  council  after  council,  and  pope  after  pope, 
has  denounced  it  as  a  general  evil,  as  the  printed  records  of 
Romanism  abundantly  testify.  But  denunciation  is  not  punish- 
ment; and  the  evil  being  only  denounced,  not  punished,  remains 
under  the  seal  and  secresy  of  confession,  rife  to  this  very  day. 
The  present  movement  in  catholic  Germany  owes  the  measure 
of  success  it  has  attained,  not  more  to  the  emancipation  which 
it  promises  from  such  frauds  as  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  than  to 
the  hope  of  a  purer  morality  through  the  abolition  of  the  llomish 
law  of  clerical  celibacy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  one  of  the  bulls  which  has  been  ful- 
minated against  the  odious  crime  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, that  of  Pope  Benedict  xiv.,  issued  in  1745,  being  the  second 
which  he  issued  on  the  subject,  seven  enactments  were  made 
against  those  penitents  who  solicited  the  confessors  to  criminal 
acts.     Whether  this  was  done  to  stop  the  evil,  by  causing  those 
who  might  be  solicited  by  their  confessors  to  repel  their  solici- 
tations, under  the  influence  of  fear,  lest  they  themselves  should 
be  accused,  in  case  their  guilt  was  discovered,  of  the  greater 
crime  of  solicitation ;  or  whether  it  was  merely  designed  as  a 
general  shelter  to  the  character  of  the  priesthood,  by  producing 
the  idea  that  they  were  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide.     Dr.  Elliott,  indeed,  says,  (p.  212) 
thus  '  the  confessional  has  been  a  scene  of  corruption  both  to 
clergy  and  laity,  otherwise  these  enactments  were  useless;^  but 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  priests,  instructed  in  the  art 
of  taking  confessions  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  ever  fell 
rictims  to  their  penitents.     They  were  cornipted  ab  initio^  by 
the  very  instructions  which  they  followed  and  applied.     In  the 
confessional  they  were  led  astray  by  their  own  evil  imagina- 
tions; and  then,  like  their  father  the  devil,  they  beguiled  Eve's 
daughters  with  their  subtilty.     How  ineflfectual  all  the  checks 
Ittve  been  which  the  papal  authority  has  devised,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  following  statement. 

'The  absolution  of  an  accomplice  in  guilt  presents  us  with  a  very 
curious  case  in  Roman  catholic  casuistry.  It  is  briefly  this :  that  a 
confessor  cannot  absolve  or  pardon  a  female  penitent,  who  has  been 
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his  accomplice  in  crime,  except  in  the  article  of  death*  But  then  he 
can  pardon  at  this  solemn  hour,  though  till  that  period  he  may  have 
lived  in  sin.* — p.  212. 

But  enough  on  this  subject.  We  must  now  briefly  notice 
the  spirit  of  fraud,  which  Rome  exemplifies  throughout  her 
whole  system,  as  it  appears  in  reference  to  what  is  called  the  '  seal 
of  confession.'  The  student  of  history  will  remember,  that  after 
the  discovery  of  the  fifth  of  November  plot,  the  Jesuit  missionary 
Garnet  was  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  it.  He  at  length 
confessed  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  conspirators'  design; 
but  pleaded  that  the  knowledge  of  it  had  been  communicated  to 
him  under  the  ^  seal  of  confession,'  which  the  laws  of  the  church 
did  not  permit  him  to  violate.  He  further  defended  his  equi- 
vocations from  the  charge  of  perjury,  by  asserting  'that  the 
speech,  being  by  equivocation,  saved  from  a  lie,  the  same  may 
without  perjury  be  aflfirmed  by  oath,  or  by  any  other  usual  way, 
though  it  were  by  receiving  the  sacrament,  if  jtist  necessity  so 
require'  Such  avowals  as  these  preventing  any  dependence 
whatever  on  his  attempts  at  exculpation,  he  was  executed  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  treason ;  and  even  Lingard  owns  (vol.  ix.  p.  87) 
that  '  the  man  who  maintained  such  opinions  could  not  reason- 
ably complain  if  the  king  refused  credit  to  his  asseverations  of 
innocence,  and  permitted  the  law  to  take  its  course.'  But  we 
must  assert  that,  whatever  Dr.  Lingard  may  say,  this  distinction 
between  the  system  and  the  man  is  a  mere  dishonest  artifice, 
the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  induce  the  readers  of  his  history 
to  believe  that  Rome  discountenances  such  a  perversion  of  truth. 
If  any  one  is  so  simple  as  to  believe  this,  let  him  turn  to  Dene's 
Theology,  and  he  will  be  undeceived. 

'  AVhat  is  the  seal  of  sacramental  confession  ? — It  is  the  obligation 
or  debt  of  concealing  those  things  which  are  known  from  sacramental 
confession. 

'  Can  a  case  be  stated  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  break  the  sacramental 
seal  ? — It  cannot  be  stated  :  although  the  life  or  safety  of  a  man,  or 
even  the  ruin  of  the  state,  should  depend  upon  it.  Nor  can  the 
supreme  pontiff  dispense  with  it ;  so  that,  on  that  account,  this  secret 
of  the  seal  is  more  binding  than  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  a  vow,  a 
natural  secret,  &c. ;  and  that  by  the  positive  will  of  God, 

*  What,  therefore,  ought  a  confessor  to  answer,  being  interrogated 
concerning  truth,  which  be  has  known  through  sacramental  confession 
alone  ? — He  ought  to  answer  that  he  does  not  know  it  ;  and  if 

NECESSARY  CONFIRM  THE  SAME  BY  AN  OATH. 

♦  Dens's  Theology,  vol.  vi., '  On  Reserved  Cases/  No.  215. 
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*  It  is  objected^  it  is  in  no  case  lawful  to  tell  a  falsehood ;  but  the 
confessor  would  tell  a  falsehood,  because  he  does  know  the  truth ; 
therefore,  &c.  Answer :  I  deny  the  union,  because  such  confessor 
is  interrogated  as  a  man,  and  replies  as  a  man.  But  now  he  does  noi 
know  that  truth  as  a  man,  though  he  knows  it  as  God,  (says  St.  Thomas, 
quaed.  xi.  ut.  1),  and  that  sense  is  naturally  inherent  in  the  reply, 
for  when  he  is  interrogated,  or  replies,  out  of  confession  (esptra  con* 

fessionemj,  he  is  considered  as  a  man. 

'  What  if  it  be  directly  inquired  of  the  confessor,  whether  he  knows 
that  particular  thing  by  sacramental  confession  ?  It  is  replied  :  in 
this  case  he  ought  to  answer  nothing.  So  think  Styaert  and  Sylvius. 
But  the  interrogation  is  to  be  rejected  as  impious.     Or  he  can  say, 

ABSOLUTELY, — NOT  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  QUESTION,  7  ^WW  «0^^«y,' 

because  the  word  '  I '  restricts  to  knowledge.'* — p.  209. 

Such  is  the  theology  now  taught  in  the  Romish  seminaries  6f 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  could  have  extracted  from  the 
work  before  us,  or  supplied  from  other  sources^  numerous  in- 
stances as  bad  as  these^  but  have  restrained  our  pen  in  deference 
to  the  modesty  of  genuine  Protestantism.  We  trust  that  enough 
has  been  produced  to  guard  our  readers^  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  from  being  deceived  by  the  sanctimonious  aspect,  or  cap- 
tivated by  the  pomps  and  pageantry  of  Rome.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  the  money  of  protestant  dissenters  should  be  emended  in 
maintaining  tins '  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness.'  Let  the  old 
and  young  of  our  reformed  communions  stand  fisist  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free^  eschew  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  beware  of  those  '  who  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy.' 

As  respects  the  work  before  us,  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
select  our  extracts  from  one  chapter^  than  to  take  them  at  ran- 
dom from  its  different  parts.  Our  readers  will  thus,  we  believe, 
have  a  much  better  idea  of  its  character,  than  could  have  been  cou- 
conveyed  to  them  in  any  other  way.  It  only  remains  to  mention, 
that  the  same  principle  of  illustration  and  evidence  by  extracts 
and  passages  from  public  'and  private  documents  of  the  highest 
authority,  extends  to  all  the  topics,  and  they  are  inconceivably 
numerous,  which  the  treatise  comprises.  We  say  documents  of 
the  highest  authority,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  great  care 
has  been  used  in  selecting  them.  The  work  is  necessarily  some- 
what bulky  and  complex,  more  so  than  ordinary  readers  may 
like :  but  to  ministers,  and  all  who  desire  full  and  well>attestcd 
information  respecting  Romanism},  we  can  recommend  it  as  a 
systematic,  comprehensive,  and  popular  'Thesaurus,'  on  the 
subject. 

•  Dens's  Theology,  vol.  vi.,  *  On  the  Infringement  of  the  Sacramental 
Seal,'  No.  160. 
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Art.  VI.— The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible.    By  Christopher  Ander- 
son.    In  2  vols.  8vo.     London:  Pickering.     1845. 

How  strange  it  now  appears,  that  no  one  should  have  antici- 
pated the  respected  author  of  these  valuable  volumes  in  his 
present  labours.  History,  it  would  seem,  had  a  niche  for  each 
successive  subject,  that  could  be  pitched  upon  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  man ;  but  who  ever  before  has  laid  himself  out,  with 
any  adequate  competency  for  the  task,  to  compile  the  '  Annals 
of  the  English  Bible  ?^  We  accept  the  work  of  Mr.  Anderson 
with  all  interest  and  gratitude.  It  is  beautifully  got  up :  its 
pages  are  crowded  with  matter:  neither  time,  nor  care,  nor 
expense  could  have  been  spared  in  bringing  it  before  the  public ; 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  an  extensive  circulation  will 
crown  the  enterprize.  Let  no  modem  library  be  considered 
complete  without  it. 

Wickliffe  had  indeed  translated  the  inspired  page,  and  ac- 
quired enduring  honours  in  doing  so ;  but  what  could  mere 
manuscripts  avail  for  millions  of  common  people,  without  the 
means  of  transcription,  or  purchase,  or  perusal  ?  It  required 
the  revival  and  triumph  of  classical  knowledge  to  pave  the  way 
for  introducing  the  blessing,  which  the  providence  of  the  Most 
High  had  in  store  for  these  realms.  Following  in  the  rear  of 
an  awakening  national  intellect  came  the  felicitous  invention  of 
printing,  with  all  its  incalculable  consequences.  An  Archimedes 
might  proudly  say :  irov  ottco  xai  tov  xoarfjLov  xivijcrc© :  but  he  spoke  in 
vain.  Not  so  has  it  been  with  that  mighty  machine  emphatically 
denominated  the  press  !  This  alone  has  furnished  a  fulcrum  for 
the  great  levers  of  knowledge  to  rest  upon.  They  were  thus  en- 
abled to  elevate  the  level  of  mind  throughout  Europe.  England 
rose  more  or  less  together  with  the  entire  surface  of  Christendom : 
but  the  scriptures  were  yet  '  sealed  fountains/  as  regarded  the 
vast  masses  of  her  inhabitants.  Let  posterity,  therefore,  en- 
grave upon  their  hearts  the  name  of  William  Tyndale,  born  within 
the  Hundred  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1484.  He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  where,  as  Foxe  says, 
'  by  long  continuance,  he  grew  and  increased  as  well  in  the 
knowledge  of  tongues  and  other  liberal  arts,  as  especially  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures ;  inasmuch  that  he  read  privily  to 
certain  students  and  fellows  at  Magdalen  College  some  parcel  of 
divinity,  instructing  them  in  divine  knowledge  and  truth.'  He 
must  have  left  the  university  before  1519 ;  when  he  became 
tutor  under  the  roof  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  a  gentleman  of  family 
and  fortune,  resident  at  Little  Sudbury  Manor  House,  not  many 
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miles  from  Bristol.  A  hospitable  table  naturally  drew  around 
it  most  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  in  its  vicinity.  Abbots  and 
priors  loved  ale  and  wine  rather  more  than  theology ;  although 
to  repay  the  courtesy  of  Sir  John  and  his  lady,  who  were  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  persons^  they  often  discussed  the  topics 
of  the  time  with  their  host  and  hostess,  Tyndale  profited  by 
these  circumstances,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  already 
began  to  move  him  at  intervals ;  and  he  could  not  but  perceive, 
that  the  established  church  of  his  country  was  almost  wholly 
given  to  worldliness  and  idolatry*  He  even  ventured  to  reason 
with,  ^  deans,  archdeacons,  doctors,  and  divers  other  great  bene- 
ficed men  V    Ephesus  was  already  in  arms : 

"  Which  thing  only  moved  me  to  translate  the  New  Testament. 
Because  I  had  perceived  by  experience,  how  that  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  the  lay  people  in  any  truth,  except  the  scriptures  were 
plamly  laid  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother  tongue^  that  they  might  see 
the  process,  order,  and  meaning  of  the  text :  for  else,  whatsoever 
truth  is  taught  them,  those  enemies  of  all  truth  quench  it  again, 
partly  with  the  smoke  of  their  bottomless  pit  (whereof  thou  readest 
in  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  ix.),  that  is,  with  apparent  reasons  of  so- 
phistry, and  traditions  of  their  own  making,  and  partly  in  juggling 
with  the  text,  expounding  it  in  such  a  sense  as  is  impossible  to 
gather  out  of  the  text  itself.'  These  are  the  very  words  of  the  trans- 
lator.'— vol.  i.  p.  33. 

His  boldness  augmented  with  his  years*  The  vast  ocean  of 
public  opinion  was  in  the  process  of  being  stirred  up  from  its 
profoundest  depths.  We  soon  find  the  young  reformer  sum- 
moned before  the  chancellor  of  his  diocese,  *  who  threatened 
him  grievously,  reviled  and  rated  him  like  a  dog  /  and  this  too 
before  all  the  clergy  of  the  district.  Not  long  after  this,  when 
in  argument  he  had  driven  one  of  his  learned  opponents  into  a 
comer,  the  mortified  disputant  broke  into  an  exclamation,  that 
we  '  were  better  to  be  without  the  laws  of  God,  than  those  of 
the  pope :'  to  which  Tyndale  answered  :  '  I  defy  the  pope  and  all 
his  laws ;  and  if  Gk»d  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years,  I  will  cause  a 
boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Word  of  God 
than  you  do/  His  grand  project  was  now  fully  in  his  mind, — a 
conception,  to  which  that  of  Christopher  Columbus  was  a  trifle. 
His  scholarship  was  undoubted,  but  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  Gloucestershire.  An  application  to  Tunstal,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  for  literary  employment,  proved  happily  in  vain.  Alder- 
man Monmouth,  a  rich  metropolitan  citizen,  afi'orded  him  an  asy- 
lum for  several  months,  duringwhich  he  preached  at  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  Fleet  Street.  The  same  gentleman  befriended 
him  when  he  embarked  for  Hamburgh;  having  promised  to 
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allow  him  ten  pounds  sterling  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  sundry 
good  people^  besides  obtaining  him  as  much  more  from  other 
quarters^  for  similar  purposes.  These  sums^  equivalent  to  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling  at  present,  no  doubt  supported  him  in 
comfort.  He  was  at  Cologne  in  1525,  where  was  commenced 
his  first  entire  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  quarto ;  the 
gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  having  been  printed  by  them- 
selves before,  although  not  a  single  copy  of  either  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  in  existence.  He  thence  removed  to  Worms. 
A  fragment  of  the  quarto,  and  one  perfect  specimen  of  the 
octavo  publication,  have  survived  the  ravages  of  bigotry,  perse- 
cution, and  disaster ;  the  former  being  found  in  the  Grenville 
library,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Baptist  Academy  at  Bristol. 
In  the  year  1526  it  was,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  began  to  circulate  in  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  other  places.  Wolsey,  Tunstal,  More,  Hpnry  the 
Eighth,  priests,  lawyers,  magistrates,  stormed  in  vain.  The 
translation  was  denounced  by  authority  as  swarming  with 
errors.  Wherever  these  bibles  could  be  'discovered,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  flames.  The  entire  hierarchy,  with  the  Car- 
dinal and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  con- 
temned the  genuine  treasure  in  which  the  talisman  of  the  cross 
was  contained.  Lord  Chancellor  More  entered  the  lists  of  con- 
troversy with  Tyndale.  Every  art  of  man,  as  well  as  every 
device  of  Satan,  was  called  into  requisition.  The  translator  rose 
to  the  very  height  of  fame  and  notoriety.  As  stolen  waters  are 
sweet,  so  the  secresy  with  which  the  sacred  writings  were 
studied,  and  the  fearful  risk  with  which  they  were  procured, 
endeared  each  page  and  word  to  the  possessor.  Meanwhile 
there  prevailed  an  excitement  throughout  the  civilized  world 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  any  previous  century.  Bome  was 
sacked  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon ;  the  king  of  France  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  emperor ;  the  monarch  of  England 
and  Lreland  was  eager  for  his  divorce  from  the  good  queen 
Catharine ;  Wolsey  was  fast  waning  in  power,  and  about  to  drop 
hke  an  exhalation  from  the  political  firmament ;  myriads  were 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  waters  of  Ufe,  of  which  fresh 
supplies  were  filtering  into  the  realm,  through  a  thousand  crevices 
of  private  and  commercial  contrivance.  Neither  custom-houses, 
nor  search-warrants,  nor  episcopal  mandates,  could  materially 
alter  the^  case.  An  enormous  sixth  edition  issued  forth  about 
the  time  that  Wolsey  died ;  and  Tyndale,  hunted  and  proscribed 
though  he  was,  was  making  Tapid  progress  in  the  Old  Tes* 
tament. 

He  also  began  his  war  of  the  pen  against '  the  Practice  of 
Prelates,^  from  which  we  must  transcribe  a  passage,  in  common 
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justioe  both  to  himself  and  our  readers,  as  also  from  its  general 
applicabilitj  to  yarious  ecclesiastical  matters  and  things  in  the 
present  day.  He  delivers  himself  like  Jotham  of  old.  in  the 
following  graphic  parable : 

'  To  see  how  our  Holj  Father  came  up,  mark  the  example  of  an 
ify-tree.  First,  it  springeth  out  of  the  earth,  and  then  awhile 
creepeth  along  by  the  ground,  till  it  findeth  a  great  tree ;  then  it 
joineth  itself  beneath  unto  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  creepeth  up  a 
little  and  a  little,  fair  and  soflly.  And  at  the  beginning,  while  it  is 
yet  thin  and  small,  that  the  burden  is  not  perceived,  it  seemeth 
glorioas  to  garnish  the  tree  in  winter,  and  to  bear  off  the  tempests  of 
the  weather.  But,  in  the  mean  season,  it  thrusteth  roots  into  the 
bark  of  the  tree  to  hold  fast  withal;  and  ceaseth  not  to  climb  up,  till 
it  be  at  the  top,  and  above  all.  And  then  it  sendeth  his  branches 
along  by  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  overgroweth  all,  and  waxeth 
great,  heavy,  and  thick ;  and  sucketh  the  moisture  so  sore  out  of 
the  tree  and  his  branches,  that  it  choketh  and  stifleth  them.  And 
then  the  foul  ivy  waxeth  mighty  in  the  stump  of  the  tree,  and  be- 
cometh  a  nest  and  a  seat  for  all  unclean  birds,  and  for  blind  owls, 
which  hawk  in  the  dark,  and  dare  not  come  at  the  light.' — vol.  i. 
p.  243. 

It  will  not  escape  an  acute  observer,  that  all  established  forms 
cS  mere  nominal  Christianity  present  similar  features.  It  is 
loond  the  stump  of  worldly  power  that  the  ecclesiastical  ivy  yet 
continues  to  entwine  itself  within  these  realms ;  and  allowing 
for  the  difference  between  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, the  commencement  of  Bible  Societies  encoimtered  the 
same  sort  of  tempest  as  that  which  was  so  fiercely  and  fatally 
showered  down,  three  hundred  years  before,  upon  William 
lyndile  and  his  abettors.  They  were  not  safe  any  where,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  arrest  of  the  translator  became  an 
incessant  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  particularly 
when  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries.  Nevetheless,  Genesis  soon 
crossed  the  channel  in  an  English  dress,  succeeded  by  Deutero- 
iKHay,  and  in  due  time  by  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Jonah  appeared  in  1531,  with  a  long  prologue,  endeavouring  to 
adapt  the  history  and  character  of  the  prophet  to  the  state  of 
the  times.  It  was  indeed  an  evil  day.  Even  out  of  the  multi- 
tudes thronging  through  what  Bunyan  calls  the  wicket  gate, 
there  were  too  many  Pliables,  and  some  apostates.  Fryth, 
Wever,  proved  a  splendid  exception,  and  may  be  well  de- 
Kribed  as  the  flower  of  protestant  martyrs.  He  was  of  one 
licart  and  mind  with  his  Ulustrious  coadjutors,  as  appears  from 
lus  language  to  Sir  Thomas  More  : 

'This  hath  been  offered  you,  is  offered,  and  shall  be  offered. 
Grant  that  the  Word  of  God, — I  mean  the  text  of  scripture,— may  ^o 
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abroad  in  our  English  tongue,  as  other  nations  have  it  in  their  tongues, 
and  my  brother  William  Tyndale  and  I  have  done,  and  will  promise 
you  to  write  no  more.  But  if  you  will  not  grant  this  condition,  then 
will  we  be  doing  while  we  have  breath,  and  show  in  few  words  what 
the  Scripture  doth  in  many  ;  and  so  at  the  least  save  some.' — vol.  i. 
p.  363. 

It  is  well  known  how  meekly,  yet  steadily,  he  was  enabled 
by  grace  to  redeem  his  pledge;  how  he  bore  up  against 
the  bitterness  of  his  adversaries  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  and 
Stephen ;  how  heroically  he  disdained  to  fly,  after  it  had  become 
clear  that  flight  would  have  compromised  his  evangelical  testi- 
mony; how  patiently  he  endured  his  incarceration  in  one  of 
the  filthiest  and  darkest  dungeons  of  Newgate,  where,  '  laden 
with  irons,  as  many  as  he  could  bear,  and  his  neck  made  fast 
to  a  post  with  a  collar  of  iron,  he  coi:dd  neither  stand  upright^ 
nor  stoop  down !'  By  candle-light  he  still  contrived  to  write 
letters  of  peace  and  love  to  his  friends,  until,  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1533,  he  was  led  forth  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield.  Andrew 
Hewet  suflFered  with  him;  and  there  wanted  but  a  third  to 
complete  the  parallel  with  the  three  Hebrew  children ;  for  the  form 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  at  least  so  spiritually  present,  that  both 
the  confessors  gloried  in  the  dissolution  of  an  earthly  taber- 
nacle. Fryth  prayed  the  Lord  to  forgive  an  incoherent  priest 
who  was  reviling  him  in  the  fire.  ^  The  wind  made  his  death 
somewhat  longer,  as  it  bore  away  the  flames  from  himself  to 
his  fellow ;  but  his  mind  was  established  with  such  patience, 
that  as  though  he  had  felt  no  pain,  he  seemed  rather  to  rejoice 
for  his  friend  than  to  be  careful  for  himself.'  His  murderer, 
Henry,  had  now  married  Anne  Boleyn ;  so  that  in  part  through 
her  influence,  there  ensued  a  lull  in  the  hurricane ;  although 
opposition  to  the  truth  was  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Laws 
against  heresy  underwent  some  external  modification.  Even 
the  Scriptures  were  for  an  inten-al  let  alone;  and  Tyndale 
availed  himself  of  the  calm,  however  transient,  to  the  very 
utmost.  He  sent  Anne  a  magnificent  copy  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment, imprinted  on  vellum,  with  illuminations,  and  bound  in 
purple  morocco.  Her  name,  and  title  in  Latin,  were  hand- 
somely impressed  upon  the  top,  side,  and  bottom  margins! 
Yet  soon  the  scene  again  changed. 

In  1534,  the  convocation  had  agreed  that  Cranmer  should 
urge  the  king  with  regard  to  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Scriptures  '  into  the  vulgar  tongue  by  some  honest  and  learned 
men,  to  be  nominated  by  his  majesty,  and  to  be  delivered  to 
the  people  according  to  their  learning  I'  We  may  thus  judge 
how  wonderfully  the  circulation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  New 
Testament  by  Tyndale  must  have  invigorated  the  pubhc  mind. 
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Their  noble  translator^  indeed^  was  approaching  the  termination 
of  his  toils.  Basely  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at 
Antwerp^  his  eyes  must  have  turned  towards  his  native  land 
with  aogmented  interest.  About  two  thirds  of  the  old  canon 
were  finished  and  ready  for  the  press.  Imprisonment  and  peril 
only  the  more  inflamed  his  zeal.  The  largest  portion  of  Chris- 
tendom appeared  rocking  to  and  fro^  like  a  mountain  in  labour. 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  set  himself  up  as  a  lay  pope  over  the 
consciences  of  his  unhappy  subjects;  and  even  Fisher  and 
Moore  had  fallen  before  this  curious  'defender  of  the  faith.' 
France,  and  Germany^  and  Italy  were  in  convulsions.  The 
monasteries  of  England  were  being  shared  out  amongst  a  tyrant 
and  his  nobles,  intent  alone  upon  plunder.  The  former  had 
got  weary  of  his  consort,  who  was  to  be  disposed  of  after  the 
most  approved  fashion  of  Bluebeard  in  the  fairy  tale.  Cromwell 
and  Cnuimer  had  other  avocations,  than  to  rescue  their  protes- 
tant  fellow-subject,  in  his  prison  at  Yilvorde,  from  the  imperial 
.  decree  of  Augsburgh.  Foxe,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Tyndale, 
on  Friday,  the  6th  of  October,  in  1536,  thus  beautifully  portrays 
bis  character : — 

'  He  was  a  man  very  frugal,  and  spare  of  body, — a  great  student, 
and  earnest  labourer  in  setting  forth  the  scriptures  of  God.  He 
reserved  or  hallowed  to  himself  two  days  in  the  week,  which  he 
named  his  pastime,  Monday  and  Saturday.  On  Monday  he  visited 
til  such  poor  men  and  women  as  were  fled  out  of  England,  by  reason 
of  persecution,  into  Antwerp,  and  these  once  well  understanding 
their  good  exercises  and  qualities,  he  did  very  liberally  comfort  and 
relieve ;  and  in  like  manner  provided  for  sick  and  diseased  persons. 
On  the  Saturday,  he  walked  round  about  the  town,  seeking  every 
corner  and  hole,  where  he  suspected  any  poor  person  to  dwell ;  and 
where  he  found  any  to  be  well  occupied,  and  yet  overburthened  with 
children,  or  else  were  aged  and  weak,  those  also  he  plentifully 
relieved.  And  thus  he  spent  his  two  days  of  pastime,  as  he  called 
them.  And  truly  his  alms  were  very  large,  and  so  they  might  well 
be;  for  his  exhibition,  that  he  had  yearly,  from  the  English  merchants 
at  Antwerp,  when  living  there,  was  considerable,  and  that  for  the 
most  part  he  bestowed  upon  the  poor.  The  rest  of  the  days  of  the 
week  he  gave  wholly  to  his  book,  wherein  he  most  diligently  travailed. 
When  the  Sunday  came,  then  went  he  to  some  one  merchant's 
chamber,  or  other,  whither  came  many  other  merchants,  and  unto 
them  would  be  read  some  parcel  of  scripture ;  the  which  proceeded 
80  fruitfully,  sweetly,  and  gently  from  him,  much  like  to  the  writing 
of  John  the  Evangelist,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  comfort  and  joy  to 
the  audience  to  hear  him  read  the  scriptures ;  likewise  afler  dinner 
he  spent  an  hour  in  the  same  manner.  He  was  a  man  without  any 
»pot  orblemish  of  rancour  or  malice,  full  of  mercy  and  compassion, 
so  that  no  man  living  was  able  to  reprove  him  of  any  sin  or  crime ; 
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although  his  righteousness  and  justification  depended  not  thereupon 
before  God ;  but  only  upon  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  his  faith  upoa 
the  same.  In  this  faith  he  died  with  complacency  at  Yilvorde,  and 
now  resteth  with  the  glorious  company  of  Christ's  martyrs,  blessedly 
in  the  Lord.  And  thus  much  of  the  life  and  storj  of  the  true  servant 
and  martyr  of  God,  William  Tyndale,  who  for  his  notable  pains  and 
travail,  may  well  be  called  the  AposUe  of  England,  in  this  our  latter 
age.'— vol.  i.  pp.  520—521. 

Meanwhile,  the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound.    Editions  in 
duodecimo  or  small  octavo,  and  quarto,  multiplied  on  every 
hand ;  and  one  beautiful  impression  in  foUo  had  been  secretly 
struck  off  in  London  by  the  royal  printer.     The  foUy  of  man 
might  have  as  well  attempted  to  encage  sunbeams,  as  to  arrest 
the  spiritual  illumination.     Thomas  Berthelot  had  the  honour 
of  printing  the  first  sacred  volume  on  British  ground.      An 
entire   bible  in  English,   prepared  by  Miles   Coverdale,   was 
finished  before  the  death  of  Tyndale :  and  our  author  conceives 
it  not  impossible  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Moch^  himself  may  have 
been  privy  to  this  translation.     Cromwell  had  promoted  it,  and 
even  contributed  largely  towards  the  expenses.     Some  of  the 
renderings  were  agreeable  to  catholic   predilections,  such  as 
penance  for  repentance,  and  the  like.     Its  compilers  had  drawn 
from  Dutch,  Latin,  and  German  sources.     The  royal  license^ 
moreover,  had  been  already  awarded  to   James  Nycolson,  of 
Southwark,  its  publisher;  and  perhaps  down  to  the  present 
moment,  it  might  have  formed  the   staple   of  the   standard 
version,  had  not  John  Rogers,  under  the   assumed  name  of 
Thomas  Matthew,  a  faithful  adherent  to  the  martyred  William 
Tyndale,  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs.     This  active  indi- 
vidual, assisted  by  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch, 
hastened  through  the  press,  after  the  tragedy  at  Vilvorde,  aU 
that  remained  of  Tyndale's  manuscripts,  bringing  his  transla- 
tion verbally  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Book  of 
Chronicles.     The  rest  of  the   Old  Testament,   Rogers,  alias 
Matthew,  probably  borrowed  from  the  printed  sheets  of  Miles 
Coverdale,  although  he  altered  and  arranged  it  according  to  his 
own  notions.      He  inserted  also  the  Apocrypha  from  the  same 
quarter ;  adding,  however,  the  New  Testament,  purely  from  the 
Greek,   as  Tyndale   had  translated  it.      Grafton  lost  not  a 
moment,  when  all  was  ready,  in  coming  over  to  London,  and 
obtaining  an  interview  with  Cranmer.     His  grace  declared  to 
Cromwell,  that  he  liked  this  last  better  than  any  bible  he  had 
ever  seen ;  requesting  of  him  a  favour  in  these  words : — 

'I  pray  you,  my  lord,  that  you  will  exhibit  the  book  unto  the 
king's  highness,  and  obtain  from  him,  if  you  can,  a  license  that  the 
same  may  be  sold  and  read  of  every  person,  without  danger  of  any 
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act,  proclaaiation,  or  ordinance  heretofore  granted  to  the  contrary, 
until  such  time,  than  we,  the  bishops,  shall  set  forth  a  better  yersion, 
which  I  think  mil  not  be  until  a  day  after  doomsday  /' — vol.  i.  p.  577. 

The  archbisliop's  request  was  speedily  granted :  the  license 
previously  awarded  to  Nycolson  on  behalf  of  Miles  Coverdale 
was  overlooked^  or  at  least  disregarded  as  an  exclusive  one: 
both  Henry  and  Cromwell  patronized  the  labours  of  Tyndale  as 
they  had  been  prepared  for  the  public  by  Rogers,  Graiton,  and 
Whitchurch  :  and  the  supply  of  the  entire  Canon  of  Scripture, 
was  thus  doubled  in  a  moment,  when  the  nation  most  eagerly 
demanded  it.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  now  to  look  back  upon 
what  was  termed  the  '  Festival  of  the  Third  Centenary  of  the 
English  Bible'  celebrated  ih  1835.  Its  promoters  had  small 
recollections  for  the  martyr  of  Vilvorde, — slight  ideas,  that  the 
translation  of  Coverdale  had  been  silently  superseded, — no 
notion,  probably,  at  all,  that  it  was  never  eiyoined  to  be  read  in 
England,  or  that  it  headed  the  list  of  interdicted  pubUcations  in 
154i5,* — and  scarcely  an  apprehension,  that  Miles  Coverdale, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  sanctioned  renderings  which  would  have 
thrown  the  Record  Newspaper  into  hysterics  !  Such  is  human 
fame,  and  the  bubble  of  even  evangelical  reputation.  The  name 
of  William  Tyndale  is  happily  in  another  record. 

That  the  people  of  these  realms  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  can  be 
doubted  by  none.  Subjects  were  scarcely  better  than  slaves, 
and  rulers  than  Neros.     Great  men  were  only  tyrants  upon  a 

*  We  observed  the  following  in  the  Times  and  Evening  Mail  of  the  14th 
of  September  last : 

*  Discovery  of  an  ancient  Bible. — A  copy  of  the  first  complete  edition  of 
the  English  Bible,  printed  by  My les  Coverdale,  bearing  the  date  1 535,  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  a  few  days  since  in  the  false  bottom  of  an  old  oak  chest, 
at  Holkham-hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  There  are  numerous  im- 

Serfect  copies  of  this  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  existence,  two  being 
eposited  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  one  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  others  in  most  of 
our  great  libraries  and  public  institutions,  as  well  as  many  private  indi- 
viduals possessing  the  volume.  The  above  book  is  the  most  valuable  spe- 
cimen of  Myles  Coverdale's  labours  hitherto  brought  to  light,  being  in  every 
respect  perfect ;  whereas  all  the  other  volumes  enumerated  are  deficient  in 
many  leaves  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  During  the  religious  per- 
secution in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  proof  of  the  possession  of  the  Bible 
subjecting  the  parties  to  the  consequences  of  an  accusation  of  heresy,  most 
of  the  copies  oi  the  impression  were  buried,  which  accounts  for  the  discre- 
pancy, the  humidity  of  the  soil  having  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  leaves.  The  noble  proprietor  of  Halkham  has  had  the  book  appropri- 
ately bound,  and  enclosed  in  an  oaken  box,  and  it  now  graces  the  shelves  of 
his  magnificent  library.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  estimation  in 
which  this  bibliographical  treasure  is  held,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
London  bookseller  having  olSered  to  purchase  it  for  the  sum  of  5001. 
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lesser  scale.  The  flattery^  ivith  which  royal  ears  were  addressed, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  blasphemy  with  which  Grafton 
thanked  Cromwell  for  having  secured  him  the  royal  impri- 
matur:  'I  have  sent  your  lordship/  he  says,  'six  Bibles,  wluch 
gladly  I  would  have  brought  myself,  but  beoause  of  the  sickness 
that  remaineth  in  the  city ;  I,  therefore,  have  sent  them  by  my 
servant,  which  this  day  came  out  of  Flanders.  Requiring,  your 
lordship,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  desire  you,  to  accept  them  as 
my  simple  gift,  given  to  you  for  those  most  godly  pains,  for 
which  the  Heavenly  Father  is  bound,  even  of  his  justice,  to  reward 
you  with  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  I*  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Protestantism,  it  must  be  remembered,  nor  was  its 
writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  even  an  episcopalian.  What  the 
reformed  Church  of  England  was,  after  Henry  had  become  its 
visible  head  and  defender,  may  be  inferred  from  such  an  inci- 
dent as  that  which  turns  up  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  - 
volume  now  before  us  :  it  is  well  observed  that 

'  Trivial  matters  oflen  strongly  mark  the  character.  The  very 
next  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  Bible,  though  the  plague 
was  still  raging.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  writes  thus  to  Cromwell : 
— '  My  Lord,  one  thing  there  is,  which  the  King's  Highness,  at  my 
last  resort  unto  your  lordship,  willed  me  to  speak  to  you  in;  and  at 
my  return,  his  Highness  asked  me,  whether  I  had  remembered  the 
same  or  not :  which  is, — His  Grace  hath  a  priest,  that  yearly  maketh 
his  hawks,  and  this  year  hath  made  him  two,  which  fly  and  kill  their 
game  very  well,  to  the  singlier  pleasure  and  contentation  of  his  High" 
ness  /  and  for  the  pains,  which  the  said  priest  taketh  about  the  same, 
his  Majesty  would  that  he  should  have  one  of  Mr.  BedeU's  benefices, 
if  there  be  any  ungiven,  besides  that  which  his  Grace  has  already 
given !  And  if  there  be  none  of  the  said  benefices  ungiven,  that 
then  your  lordship  should  have  him  in  remembrance, — that  he  may 
have  some  other,  when  it  shall  fall  void  ! — vol.  xi.  p.  2. 

It  is  surely  a  frightful,  yet  significant  reflection,  that  even  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  after  circulating  more  or  less  freely  for  ten 
generations,  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  reverend  sportsm^i 
fit)m  the  sanctuary  of  an  Established  Church.  We  know  per- 
sonally a  tractarian  clergyman,  who  has  daily  prayers  in  his 
parish  throughout  the  year,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
vigour  with  which  he  hears  a  double  barrel,  manufactured  per- 
haps by  Manton.  Taking  his  reading-desk  on  the  way  to  the 
field,  the  surplice  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequently  thrown  over  his 
clerical  shooting  jacket !  And  thus  it  is,  and  will  ever  be, 
until  the  grand  omission  of  the  Sixteenth  century  is  rectified. 
William  T^ndale,  even  on  this  complicated  subject,  could  see 
much  farther  than  his  contemporaries ;  although,  of  course,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected,  that  his  convictions  should  have  reached 
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the  high  level  of  that  religious  patriotism^  ivhich  is  destined, 
we  trust,  to  illustrate  modem  times. 

Grafton  and  Whitchurch  supplied  about  2500  Bibles  for  Eng- 
land on  their  own  account,  and  a  second  impression  was  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1538,  under  the  revision  of  Coverdale,  and  the 
auspices  of  Cromwell.  By  Christmas  of  that  year  it  was  enacted 
by  authority  that  in  all  churches  throughout  the  realm,  there 
should  be  procured  '  one  book  of  the  entire  scriptures  in  Eng- 
lish, and  that  the  same  should  be  set  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  the  said  church,  where  the  parishioners  may  most 
commodiously  resort  to  the  same  and  read  it/  the  charge  of 
which  book  to  be  rateablv  borne,  that  is  to  say,  one  half  by  the 
parson,  and  the  other  by  the  parishioners.'  It  was  further 
ordered,  that  every  individual  should  be  expressly  '  provoked, 
stirred  up,  and  exhorted  to  read  the  same,  as  that  which  is  the 
veiy  lively  word  of  God  that  every  Christian  person  is  bound  to 
embrace,  believe,  and  follow,  if  they  look  to  be  saved !'  Two 
large  editions  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  were  also  published 
in  quarto  in  Southwark,  and  St.  Dunstan's  where  formerly  the 
martyred  translator  used  to  preach.  Strype  tells  us  that,  '  it  was 
wonderfiil  to  see  with  what  joy  this  Book  of  God  was  received, 
not  only  among  the  leameder  sort,  but  generally  all  England  over, 
among  all  the  vulgar  and  common  people ;  and  with  what  gree- 
diness it  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading 
of  it  was !  Everybody  that  could,  bought  the  Book,  or  busily 
read  it,  or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them,  if  they  could  not  them- 
'  selves.  Divers  more  elderly  people  learned  to  read  on  purpose; 
and  even  little  boys  flocked,  among  the  rest,  to  hear  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  read.'  Four  more  editions  issued  from  the 
press  in  1539,  with  which  the  personal  influence  of  Henry's 
prime  minister  was  more  or  less  connected.  Richard  Tavemer 
and  others  now  closed  what  has  been  termed  the  first  series  of 
the  sacred  volume,  before  Cromwell's  fall,  including  above  thirty 
impressions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  five  at  least  of  the  entire 
Bible.  Then  came  six  more  editions  in  large  folio,  commencing 
with  those  of  Cranmer,  extending  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  vi.  in  1553.  Mary  then  succeeded,  whose  sanguinary 
persecutions,  however,  did  not  commence  until  February  1555 ; 
which,  together  with  political  circumstances,  aflbrded  a  breath- 
ing time,  as  well  as  a  warning,  for  those  to  escape  who  could. 
Bibles  disappeared  for  a  season,  but  although  many  were  lost, 
beyond  all  question,  multitudes  were  preserved.  The  persecution 
too  endeared  its  antidote  and  refuge  as  usual :  more  especially 
when  pestilence  stalked  from  city  to  city,  in  the  rear  of  Bonner 
and  his  barbarous  concremations.  The  summer  and  autumn  of 
1558  desolated  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  with  sick- 
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ness.  Archbishop  Parker  used  to  calculate^  that  in  those 
seasons^  three  parts  out  of  four  throughout  the  country  suffered 
from  severe  disease.  Households  of  tlurty  and  forty  were  reduced 
to  three  or  four  effective  domestics.  Harvestmen  became  so 
scarce,  that  wages  quadrupled.  Kogers,  the  friend  of  Tyndale, 
ascended  to  his  glorious  reward  in  a  chariot  of  fire^  as  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  Marian  enormities :  but  Coverdale  escaped. 
Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer,  ascended  their  funereal  piles, 
with  different  degrees  of  interest  and  constancy.  Before,  how- 
ever, these  were  lighted  up,  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
had  augmented  to  sixty-five ;  and  no  less  than  thirty  impres- 
sions of  the  entire  Bible,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  were  in 
secret  circulation. 

It  is  observable  too,  that  the  text  had  opportunities  of  under- 
going more  careful  recension.  The  New  Testament  was  divided 
into  verses.  At  Geneva,  the  celebrated  revisers  were  engaged 
night  and  day  in  comparing  the  entire  translation  with  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  November  1558,  filled  them  with  joy :  but  it  was  not  until 
the  last  sheet  having  been  committed  to  the  press  on  the  10th  of 
April  1560,  that  Whittingham,  Gilby,  and  Sampson,  returned 
home  to  London:  when  Bodley  obtained  that  patent,  which 
rendered  their  labours  the  parents  of  every  edition  of  the  scrip- 
tures, down  to  James  i.,  and  indeed  much  later.  Archbishop 
Parker,  ten  years  afterwards,  launched  the  Bishop's  Bible,  as  it 
was  styled,  into  public  notice,  but  not  through  the  order  of  the 
queen,  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  The  monopoly  granted 
somewhat  later  to  Christopher  and  Robert  Barker,  calls  forth 
from  Mr.  Anderson  the  following  delightful  survey : 

'  In  contemplating  the  long  and  powerful  reign  of  Elizabeth  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume,  there  are  three  distinct 
points  alike  worthy  of  notice  and  recollection.  The  first  is  the 
number  of  editions  on  the  whole,  so  very  far  beyond  that  which  has 
ever  been  observed.  A  second  peculiarity  is  very  manifest,— of 
the  number  of  impressions  in  what  is  usually  styled  the  Geneva 
version,  in  comparison  with  others,  or  with  the  versions  of  Cranmer 
and  Parker  taken  together.  But  the  third  point  cannot  escape 
notice, — the  large  number  of  Bibles,  as  compared  with  the  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  taken  separately. 

'  Apprehension,  approaching  nearly  to  terror,  had  been  expressed 
in  parliament,  at  the  very  idea  of  a  patent  for  bread ;  but  here  was  a 
commodity  infinitely  above  it,  in  point  of  importance  and  value, — 
namely,  the  Bread  of  Life  :  since  it  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  one  man  to  deal  it  out  in  conformity  to  privilege  granted, — this 
being  the  first  movement  of  the  kind,  every  reader  must  be  curious 
to  observe  the  experiment  in  its  first  operation  and  consequences. 
Here  then,  he  may  now  do  so,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
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forty  years,  and  for  a  space  of  time  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  gene- 
ration first  so  circumstanced/  Vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

During  the  forty-five  years  that  Elizabeth  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  England^  there  were  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
distinct  issues  of  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  or  about  eighty-five 
of  the  former,  and  forty-five  of  the  latter ;  which  furnishes  an 
average  of  three  editions  per  annum  through  the  entire  reign ; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  all  the  caution  of  the  first  six- 
teen years.  '  With  reference  to  the  Geneva  version,  out  of  the 
gross  issues  now  stated,  the  number  approaches  to  ninety 
editions,  thus  leaving  only  forty  for  all  the  others.  Or  if  we 
speak  of  Bibles  alone,  those  of  Cranmer  and  Parker  may  be 
stated  at  twenty-five,  whilst  those  of  Geneva  amounted  to  at 
least  sixty  editions.'  As  our  author  says,  justice  has  never  been 
done  to  the  period  now  under  review,  as  such,  nor  to  the  people 
of  that  generation,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland,  who  pur- 
chased all  the  scriptures  they  read,  and  paid  for  them  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  present  prices.  James  i.  professed  no  great 
relish  for  the  Geneva  translation,  when  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  a  fresh  version  was  declared  to  be  called  for.  Mr. 
Anderson  favours  us  with  a  full  account  of  it,  detailing  the  in- 
struction given,  the  expenses  incurred,  the  meanness  of  his 
Majesty,  and  the  payment  of  the  whole  cost  by  the  patentee. 
Its  introduction  into  general  use  was  gradually  effected  in  about 
forty  years.  It  had  indeed  one  mighty  advantage  in  its  favour, 
— which  was, — that  it  was  encumbered  with  neither  note  nor 
comment.  Such  appendages  had  always  attached  to  the 
Geneva  edition ;  against  which  Archbishop  Laud,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  expressed  throughout  his  life  the  most  deadly 
antipathy.  Scotland,  meanwhile,  had  kept  pace  with  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island,  in  its  growing  demand  for  the  Word  of 
God,  which  was  principally  imported  from  England  and  Holland, 
in  the  form  of  New  Testaments.  Our  Scotch  readers,  at  all 
events,  will  be  interested  in  the  following  extract : 

'From  the  year  1543,  and  for  more  than  three  successive  genera- 
tions, the  history  of  the  English  Bible,  north  of  the  Tweed,  is  of  a 
very  marked  and  memorable  character,  and  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
amongst  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  It  forms  throughout  a 
remarkable  continuation  of  that  independence  of  human  patronage, 
which  has  been  so  steadily  repudiated  from  the  begmning;  while  no 
country  has  been  more  signally  indebted  to  the  gracious  providence 
of  God. 

'  In  1543,  when  it  was  first  proclaimed  to  be  lawful  to  peruse  the 
Scriptures,  although  they  had  been  reading  in  secret  for  fully  sixteen 
years,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  edition  of  the  Bible  entire,  t>r  of 
the  New  Testament,  separately,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.    Cardinal 
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Beaton  having  immediately  regained  his  authority,  such  a  proposal 
was  not  to  be  whispered  for  a  moment.  But  as  he  was  removed  by 
death  only  three  years  after,  this  will  not  account  for  its  being  not 
three,  nor  five,  but  thirty-Jive  years  before  any  Bible  issued  from  the 
Scotch  press!  This,  too,  was  in  folio,  nor  did  a  second  edition  follow, 
and  of  the  same  unwieldly  character,  until  1610,  or  about  thirty  years 
more  had  passed  away.  Nay,  only  the  third  edition,  and  at  last  in 
the  octavo  size,  did  not  appear  until  the  year  1633 ;  or  ninety  years 
from  the  day  on  which,  it  was  said  to  be  lawful  to  have  and  to  read 
the  Bible  in  English !  There  was  then  also  a  fourth  edition  in  1637, 
and  one  in  duodecimo  next  year.  Thus  it  was, — that  for  more  than 
a  century,  there  were  no  more  than  five  editions  of  the  Bible  issued 
from  the  printing  presses  tit  the  country ;  not  to  say  that  two  of  these 
were  in  folio,  no  size  even  approaching  to  that  which  the  people 
required  having  made  its  appearance,  till  so  late  as  1633.  The  first 
pocket  Bible  was  not  printed  until  1638. 

'  Such  then  was  the  condition  of  our  Scottish  ancestors,  so  far  as  their 
own  native  press  was  concerned.  No  Bible,  even  so  convenient  as 
that  of  an  octavo  size,  had  been  printed  in  Scotland  for  the  use  of  the 
community,  till  one  hundred  and  seven  years  afler  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  Tyndall  had  been  first  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  and  St, 
Andrews,  as  well  as  other  parts !  What  then  had  become  of  the 
people  at  large  ?  Had  they  been  left  destitute  of  the  Book  of  Life 
to  such  an  extent  as  this,  and  for  an  entire  century,  after  it  first 
reached  jtheir  shores  1  Far — very  far  from  it.  In  proportion  to  its 
population,  perhaps  in  no  other  country  had  it  been  more  generally 
possessed,  if  not  eagerly  perused ;  and  the  explanation  will  afford  us 
now  in  review  one  of  the  most  signal  displays  of  the  goodness  of  God 
to  our  northern  ancestors.  Once  pointed  out,  it  certainly  will  be 
difficult  for  the  present  generation  to  escape  from  the  obligation  to 
send  the  Sacred  Volume  over  sea  and  land  to  other  nations.'  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  532-3. 

There  is  an  ingenious  section  in  our  author's  second  volume 
upon  the  Apocrypha,  in  which,  however,  one  of  his  assertions 
appears  to  us  as  standing  rather  upon  inference,  than  any 
genuine  historical  foundation.  He  s^s,  'the  clear  and  very 
decided  views  of  divine  truth  held  by  Tyndale,  forbid  the  idea, 
that  he  would  ever  have  associated  it  (the  apocrypha)  with  the 
sacred  volume;  and  at  all  events,  of  its  introduction  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  he  stands  innocent.'  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  the  former  portion  of  this  sentence  can  be  fairly  main- 
tained. John  Rogers  clearly  inserted  the  disputed  books  in 
Matthew's  Bible,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  done  so,  knowing 
perfectly  as  he  did  the  whole  mind  of  the  Vilvorde  martyr,  had 
matters  been  as  Mr.  Anderson  declares.  The  canon  of  scrip- 
ture had  been  very  little  investigated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Anglican  establishment  deliberately 
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sanctioned  the  use  of  Ecclesiasticus^  Wisdom,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Baruch,  by  inserting  lessons  from  them,  in  her  calendar  for 
October  and  November.     The  '  Plea  of  the  Innocent,  by  Josiah 
Nichols^  in  1602, — ^the  '  Apology  from  Amsterdam'  in  1604, — 
and  the  denunciations  of  the  learned  Lightfoot,  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  afterwards,  all  occurred  long  subsequent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  under  Queen  Elizabeth : 
whose  diyines,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  concurred  with 
BufSnus  and  St.  Jerom,  with  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  disputed  books  were  to  be  held.    The  object,  probably, 
which  Rogers  and  Ck)yerdale  had  in  view,  was  similar  to  that 
entertained  by  the  first  secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society, — ^namely,  the  circulation  of  a  standard  version, 
without  being  over-critical,  beyond  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind.     Whether  such  ideas  were  right  or  wrong  is   another 
question  :  but  perhaps,  by  placing  the  pieces  styled  Apocryphal, 
by  themselves  ^together,  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
lyndale,  Cranmer,  Rogers,  Cromwell,  and  their  other  contem- 
poraries, considered  that  a  sufficiently  significant  intimation  was 
given,   that  the  Maccabees,  for  example,  were  not  in  their 
opinion  inspired,  as  were  the  pages  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  or  the  Apocalypse.  Luther, 
moreover,  with  several  of  the  Continental  reformers,  had  given 
just  oflfence,  by  the  irreverence  with  which  they  deposed  any 
portion  of  Holy  Writ  from  the  canon,  which  seemed  to  thwart 
favorite  systems  of  divinity.     Our  deliberate  judgment  is  that 
Tyndale  would  have  done,  had  he  been  alive,  precisely  as  John 
Rogers   did.      No  bookseller,   at   such   a   cris's,   would   have 
embarked  his  substance  in  the  undertaking,  as  Richard  Grafton 
did,  without  taking  care  to  avoid  that  sort  of  provocation,  which 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.     Poor  Coverdale  even  held  by  his 
darling  penance  almost  to  the  last.     He  maintained  that  no  man 
should  be  made  oflfender  for  a  word, — and  least  of  all  one  which, 
as  he  conceived,  had  no   connection,   of  necessity,  with  that 
Roman  Sacrament  surrendered  everywhere  by  genuine  Protes- 
tantism.    In  turning  over,  the  other  day,  the  original  records 
of  the  Secundo-Nicene  Council,  in  Father  Labbe,  we  were  struck 
with  the  use  of  the  phrase  (Aerotvoiav  e/3aXoy,  as  merely  meaning 
'  they  knelt  down.' 

PVom  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Revolution,  there  was  little  to 
remark  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Stuarts 
generally  were  no  patrons  to  any  enterprize  that  involved  the 
spiritual  or  temporal  welfare  of  their  subjects.  Their  tyranny  and 
falsehood  both  tended  to  expatriate  those  who  were  the  very  salt 
of  the  earth.  Bankrupt  treasuries,  court  masquerades,  ruinous 
foreign  policy,  an  oppressive  hierarchy,  persecuted  puritanism. 
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sanguinary  civil  wars,  a  restoration  involving  national  shame 
and  demoralization,  liberty  struggling  for  its  very  existence^ 
were  so  many  links  in  the  long  chain  of  disaster,  which  extended 
from  the  demise  of  EUzabeth  to  the  accession  of  William  the 
Third.  Royal  printers,  claiming  the  exclusive  privilege  of  print- 
ing Bibles,  went  the  way  of  all  other  monopolists^  and  delivered 
to  the  public  as  bad  an  article,  at  as  dear  a  price,  as  they  dared. 
Several  editions,  however,  by  no  means  contemptible^  illustrated 
even  this  period,  through  the  exertions  of  private  individuals. 
John  Field  pubUshed  a  correct  text;  and  John  Canne  at 
Amsterdam,  produced  in  1644  the  first  version  of  the  inspired 
volume  with  marginal  references.  In  1680,  Thomas  Guy  con- 
tracted with  Dutch  pressmen,  and  by  importing  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  helped  to  amass  his  then  almost  unparalleled  for- 
tune ;  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  benefits  he  con- 
ferred on  the  souls  of  men  were  not  greater  than  those  which 
his  celebrated  hospital  has  afforded  their  bodies.  After  the 
fitful  uneasy  reigns  of  WiUiam  and  Anne,  George  the  First  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  to  correct  the  growing  in- 
accuracies and  inelegance  of  the  current  editions  of  the  scrip- 
tures, he  ordered  that  all  future  Bibles  should  be  printed  upon 
good  paper, — ^that  a  copy  of  each  impression  should  be  lodged 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
with  each  of  the  secretaries  of  state :  that  only  such  correctors 
of  the  sheets  should  be  employed  as  were  approved  of  by  these 
two  prelates ;  and  that  the  price  of  each  book  should  be  printed 
in  the  title-page.  Under  his  successors,  Baskerville  raised  the 
standard  of  scriptural  typography  much  higher;  and  in  1769, 
Professor  Blayney  produced  his  folio  and  quarto  Bibles.  These 
were  said  to  have  undergone  an  accurate  revision  with  respect 
to  punctuation,  a  comparison  of  the  italic  interpolations  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  a  rectification  and  marginal  translation 
of  the  proper  names,  the  headings  and  running  titles,  the  chro- 
nology and  side  references.  Yet  more  than  one  hundred  errors 
,have  been  detected  since.  The  cheering  feature  meanwhile  was, 
that  the  good  seed  was  being  so  widely  sown  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  like  the  harvest  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  it  might  b« 
reckoned  'as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left 
numbering,  for  it  was  without  number.'  America,  too,  imitated 
the  man  of  Macedonia.  Her  cry  for  assistance  called  Bibles  as 
well  as  emigrants  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  very  first 
ever  beheld  by  the  Indians,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  New 
World,  was  an  English  copy,  in  the  year  1585.  An  American 
edition  was  not  printed  until  1782;  for  down  to  that  date, 
British  authority  had  never  permitted  its  colonial  presses  to 
supply  the  bread  of  life ;  sp  that  it  was  civil  Uberty,  in  its  hour 
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of  triumph^  which  was  destined  to  have  the  honour  of  demon- 
strating ita  intimate  connection  with  the  full  and  unshackled 
development  of  divine  truth.     Throughout,  however,  the  long 
duration  of  our  transatlantic  power,  in  its  territorial  plenitude, 
religion  had  not  waned.     The  names  of  Roger  Williams,  John 
Eliot^  Cotton  Mather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  David  Brainerd, 
can  never  be  forgotten.     They  were  among  the  wise,  '  who  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  and  they  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.'  Through  their  instrumentality,  the  Word  had  free  course, 
and  was  glorified.    The  track  of  the  English  Bible  accompanied 
their  labours,  like  a  galaxy  of  celestial  light.    When  the  thirteen 
provinces  had  erected  themselves  into  independent  states,  re- 
sults began  to  appear  on  a  larger  scale.     America,  in  fact,  has 
re-acted  upon  the  mother  country.     In  1780,  whilst  we  were  at 
war  with  our  own  brethren,  to  say  nothing  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  the  first  Bible  society  was  formed  '  for  the  benefit 
of  solders  and  sailors.'     Then  succeeded  another  and  nobler 
era,  ^nth  the  aspect  of  which  none  can  be  unacquainted.     Our 
respected  author,  in  conclusion,*  must  be  admitted  to  speak  for 
himself: — 

'  If  every  thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  indicates  the  appronch 
of  some  great  crisis,  is  it  DOt  more  than  observable,  that  in  this  our 
eminently  favoured  land,  all  things  else  appear  as  though  they  had 
conspired,  chiefly  to  render  more  conspicuous  or  glaring,  and 
certainly  far  more  inviting,  one  solitary  path  left  open  by  God  to 
British  Christians  as  such  ?  A  path  indeed,  to  which  as  far  as  they 
regard  their  common  standard,  they  appear  to  be  now  nearly  hedged 
up,  just  as  they  were  above  forty  years  ago,  by  the  fear  of  infidelity. 
A  path,  however,  in  which  they  may  proceed  in  the  largest  body, 
and  by  the  smallest  groups,  or  rather  by  both  methods,  in  perfect 
narmony.  That  path,  in  which  those  who  revere  divine  revelation 
as  their  common  charter  to  the  skies,  or  their  sheet-anchor  in  every 
storm,  can  still  meet ;  and  meeting  with  success  their  common  foe, 
however  divided  on  some  points,  can  only  the  more  triumphantly 
repel  the  charge  of  sectarianism.  That  path,  where  as  the  asperities 
of  discordant  sentiment  can  have  no  place,  so  every  acrimonious  or 
noxious  controversy  is  left  to  wither  down  to  its  root ;  and  where, 
though  they  confute  no  heresies,  they  may  effect  what  is  better  still, 
cause  them  all  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten.  In  that  plain  path, 
where  diffusion  seems  to  be  the  one  idea,  that  comet h  out  from  the 
divine  throne  daily  ;  dispensing  with  a  bountiful  hand  the  sovereign 
balm  for  every  wound,  through  other  and  distant  climes,  the  parties 
so  engaged  are  in  the  way  of  being  twice  blessed  ;  and  there,  while 
working  in  the  rear  of  the  Almighty's  most  determined  purpose  and 
highest  end,  ultimate  success  is  no  less  certain,  than  in  the  course  of 
nature  :  '  for  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven, 
and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring 
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forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the 
eater ;  so  shall  my  word  be,  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which 
I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent  it* — Vol. 
ii.,  pp.  678—679. 

Such  is  an  exceedingly  imperfect  sketch  of  a  work,  in  our 
judgment  highly  valuable.     Its  style  and  lengthy  however,  will 
be  probably  much  objected  to.     The  former  is  certainly  not 
attractive.     It  is  often  ponderous  and  uneven.     It  now  and  then 
descends  to   vulgarism;  whilst   there   appears  throughout   an 
aflfected  interchange  of  the  present  and  future  tenses,  which 
strikes  us  as  not  at  all  agreeable.     Carlyle  adopts  this  practice 
in  his  great  work  on  the  French  Revolution ;  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  growing  into  a  fashion.     Prseter-perfects  best 
describe  past  events ;  although  of  course  a  skilful  master  may 
ever  and  anon  take  those  felicitous  Uberties,  which  bring  the 
annals  of  history  before  our  eyes,  like  prospect  after  prospect  in 
nature.     An  abridgement  of  these  volumes  would  doubtless  be 
more  saleable,  and  in  every  way  more  useful.     It  would  con- 
dense the  important  matter,  concentrate  the  lights,  throw  back 
the  side  objects  into  their  proper  perspective,  introduce  perspi- 
cuity where  it  is  sometimes  much  wanted,  and  impart  graceful- 
ness and  raciness  to  the  whole.     The  subject  is  so  noble  and 
appropriate;    the  learning   of  our   author  is  so  various,   and 
adapted  to  what  he  has  undertaken ;    the  almost   boundless 
diffusion  of  the  Bible  so  animates  the  pious  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  goodness  of  God  in  having  favoured  us  with  a  divine  reve- 
lation, that  we  cannot  help  desiring  to  see  the  story  of  its  pro- 
gress in  the  English  language  narrated  with  such  perfection,  as 
to  remind  one  of  '  apples  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver.'     Mr. 
Anderson,  we  feel  persuaded,  will  pardon  our  freedom,  and 
allow  us  to  thank  him  cordially  for  the  entertainment  and  edifi- 
cation with  which  his  pages  have  furnished  us.     The  portrait  of 
Tyndale  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  frontispieces  which  we 
have   had   the   pleasure   of  seeing  for  a  long  time.     May  his 
memory  never  fade  from  the  affections  of  British  Christendom  ! 
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We  are  no  enemies  to  fiction,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry.  With- 
in legitimate  bounds,  and  under  the  control  of  sound  principles, 
it  is  a  fair  field,  which  may  be  profitably  cultivated,  and  out  of 
which  may  be  gathered  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
lessons  of  which  our  condition  admits.  The  wisest  men  have  in 
all  ages  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  whether  under  the  form  of 
fable,  parable,  or  story,  have  rendered  it  subservient  to  the  in- 
stmction  and  improvement  of  mankind.  The  abuse  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  is  no  argument  against  the  thing  itself.  It 
may  be  admitted  to  any  extent  without  impugning  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  province,  or  reflecting  on  the  reputation  of  those 
who  labour  in  it.  If  the  plea  of  abuse  be  admitted  in  the  case 
of  fiction,  it  will  be  difficult  to  rebut  it  as  urged  against  logic 
or  eradition.  It  has  existed  in  the  latter  cases,  as  well  as  in 
the  former,  and  must  be  rejected  in  all,  if  the  consistency  and 
soundness  of  our  conclusions  be  preserved. 

The  human  mind  has  other  faculties  than  those  which  are 
strictly  logical.    It  is  not  merely  capable  of  appreciating  the  force 
of  a  demonstration,  or  of  tracing  out  the  several  links  of  a  chain 
of  reasoning,  but  is  imaginative  and  keenly  susceptible.   A  course 
of  training,  to  be  perfect,  must  have  respect  to  all  these  attributes, 
and  will  be  incomplete  just  as  it  fails  to  do  so.     An  exclusive 
cultivation  of  any  one  faculty,  or  set  of  faculties,  is  both  de- 
fective and  injurious,  detrimental  to  mental  health,  and  pro- 
ductive of  false  judgments  and  a  partial  view  of  human  life. 
This  is  true  on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  on  the  other ;  and  an 
adaptation,  therefore,  to  our  whole  nature  should  be  sought  in 
the  modes  of  training  which  are  devised.     No  states  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable  can  be  neglected  without  injury. 
Some  men  are  almost  inaccessible,  save  through  the  medium  of 
judgment ;  and  others,  except  through  that  of  imagination.     To 
address  the  former  with   any  prospect   of  success,  the   forns 
of  reasoning  and  the  severity  of  logic  must  be  preserved ;  whiUt 
the  latter  will  remain  cold  and  inactive,  unless  the  warmth  cf 
passion  or  the  bright  glow  of  fancy  be  thrown  around  them. 
Hence  the  mathematician  and  the  poet,  as  types  of  the  two 
classes,  are  usually  deficient  in  some  essential  elements  of  hu- 
man wisdom.     Their  intellects — using  the  term  in  its  broad  and 
comprehensive  signification — have  been  but  partially  cultivated. 
In  the  one  case,  judgment — in  the  other,  imagination  only  has 
Wn  strengthened.     A  wide  portion  of  the  mental  domains  of 
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each  has  been  neglected,  and  an  unnatural  and  morbid  state  of 
intellect  has  in  consequence  been  formed. 

Now,  we  think  that  religious  people  have  erred  in  this  matter. 
They  have  looked  to  the  actual,  rather  than  to  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  things ;  have  confounded  the  abuse  of  fiction  with  fiction 
itself;  and  have  hence  inferred  that  the  vocation  of  the  novelist 
is  discreditable,  and  his  influence  uniformly  pernicious.  That 
they  should  have  done  so,  we  do  not  much  wonder.  Thelk  has 
been  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  mislead  them, 
and  the  inexperience  of  those  who  are  specially  exposed  to  the 
evil,  has  awakened  apprehensions  adapted  to  precipitate  their 
judgment.  That  the  great  mass  of  English  novels — ^to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  foreign  countries — are  suited  to  exert  a 
very  pernicious  influence,  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied  by  any 
religious  man.  Not  to  go  further  back  than  the  days  of  Field- 
ing, it  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  productions  without 
perceiving  that,  in  addition  to  the  distorted  views  of  human 
life  and  character  exhibited,  they  confound  in  many  cases 
the  primary  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  hold  up  to  ridi- 
cule the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  throw  over  the  immoralities 
and  profanity  of  the  world  a  disguise  which  conceals  their  enor- 
mity, and  weakens  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  young.  We  are 
not  insensible  to  the  pre-eminent  talent  which  some  of  them 
exhibit.  This  talent  we  can  appreciate  at  its  full  worth;  but 
the  more  we  ponder  on  the  sagacity  of  Fielding,  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  character,  and  on  the  skill  with  which  the  evolution  of 
his  plot  is  conducted,  the  deeper  becomes  our  conviction  of  the 
irrreligious  and  demoralizing  tendency  of  '  Tom  Jones.'  It  is 
the  talent  of  the  novelist  which  gives  such  power  to  the  oil 
elements  he  wields.  The  empire  of  darkness  is  administered 
with  success,  in  consequence  of  the  splendid  powers  of  the  fallen 
archangel  which  rules  it.  If,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided respected  simply  the  admittance  or  exclusion  from  the 
family  circle  of  such  publications,  we  could  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  On  no  terms,  and  for  no  consideration  whatever, 
would  we  consent  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  youth  a  class  of 
publications  whose  pervading  element  is  immoraUty,  and  whose 
influence,  to  whatever  extent  exerted,  is  detrimental  to  the 
purest  and  best  sentiments  of  our  nature. 

But  we  ai'e  not  reduced  to  this  alternative.  Another  and 
wiser  course  is  open  to  us — one  more  suited  to  our  mental  con- 
stitution, and  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  sympathies 
of  the  young.  A  broader  and  deeper  philosophy  teaches  us  to 
eschew  whatever  does  violence  to  any  part  of  our  nature, — to 
look  to  the  soundness  and  consistency  of  our  reasoning,  and 
:  cnever  to  reject  in  the  one  case  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  pro- 
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cedure  in  many  Q^hers.     Now,  it  is  notorious  that  we  do  admit 
the  legitimacy  of  fiction  in  other  departments  of  literature.     A 
considerable  part  of  that  which  we  admire  as  poetry,  and  which 
passes  unchallenged  round  our  family  circles,  is  of  this  order ; 
and  it  would  therefore  be  as  just  to  reject,  on  this  account.  The 
Deserted  Village  of  Goldsmith,  as  to  refuse  admittance  to  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.     There  may  be  other  grounds  on  which  the 
latter  should  be  excluded,  but  the  plea  of  fiction  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  the  former  be  banished  also.     Judicious  se- 
lection, therefore,  is  that  which  should  be  attempted ;  and  to 
this  we  are  specially  solicitous  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.     The  matter  of  fact  is,  that  novels  are  read,  and  that 
nothing  we  can  do— even  if  so  disposed — would  prevent  their 
being  so.    The  indiscriminate  prohibition  of  the  class,  leads  to  a 
stealthy  and  most  pernicious  perusal  of  them.  They  are  received 
as  contraband  goods,  and  are  cautiously  concealed  from  the 
parent's  or  tutor's  eye.     Habits  of  deceit  are  thus  formed,  a 
practical  lie  is  continually  told,  and  the  benefit  of  a  sounder  judg- 
ment and  a  riper  experience,  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  works 
selected.     These  evils  it  is  possible  to  avoid,  by  the  guardians  of 
youth  soliciting  the  confidence  of  their  charge,  and  proffering  to 
them  such  an  admixture  of  light  literature,  including  works 
of  fiction,  as  may  beneficially  be  combined  with  severer  reading. 
We  know  parents  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  their  elder 
children,   *  We  do  not  prohibit  the  whole  class  of  novels ;    but 
believing  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  pernicious,  and  many 
shamefully  immoral,  we  ask  you  to  confide  in  our  judgment, 
and  to  read  only  those  which  we  approve.      As  a  recreation, 
and  even  as   a  useful  study,  we   are   quite  willing  that   you 
should  combine  a  fair  proportion  with  other  courses  of  reading. 
As  the   body  needs    relaxation,  so   does   the  mind,  and  you 
may  have  it  under  our  sanction,  and  with  the  benefit  of  our 
more   enlarged    knowledge.'      We   have   watched   this   course 
attentively,  and  as  it  is  founded  on  the  soundest  philosophy, 
80  we    are    persuaded    it   is   productive    of  the   best   results. 
We  would  willingly  pursue  these  remarks,  which  have  extended 
beyond  our  design,  but  must  turn  to  the  work  which  has  given 
ri»e  to  them. 

The  author  of  Arrah  Neil  belongs  to  the  best  class  of  our 
novelists.  lie  understands  his  vocation,  and  in  the  main  pur- 
sue it  both  honestly  and  wisely.  His  pages  are  never  defiled 
by  the  immoralities  to  which  we  have  referred,  neither  are  his 
delineations  of  character  and  human  life  adapted  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  or,  in  general,  to  mislead  the  judgments  of  his  readers. 
Mr.  James  regards  fiction  as  the  handmaid  of  truth,  and  with 
such  exceptions  only,  as  his  own  erroneous  views  give  rise  to, 
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employs  it  as  the  minister  of  virtue.  There  are  few  writers,  in 
the  department  of  light  literature,  whose  productions  are  more 
unexceptionable  on  tliis  ground.  There  are  instances,  indeed, 
and  the  present  work  supplies  a  signal  example,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert,  in  which  his  own  false  view  of  men  has 
led  him  to  belie  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  administer  both 
censure  and  praise  in  the  inverse  ratio  in  which  they  were 
merited.  In  such  cases  we  regret  his  error,  and  feel  required, 
as  public  journalists,  to  warn  our  readers  against  it.  The  fault, 
however,  is  shared  in  common  with  a  large  class  of  historians 
and  controvertialists ;  though,  in  the  pages  of  a  novel, — and  in 
this,  consists  one  of  the  strongest  practical  objections  to  the 
class — there  is  most  danger  of  its  influencing  the  reader's 
judgment. 

The  period  embraced  in  the  present  work  is  that  of  the  civil 
war.  The  long  parUament  had  met  in  November,  1640,  and, 
faithful  to  its  vocation,  had  employed  itself  in  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  vindication  of  the  subject^s  liberty.  For 
some  time  it  carried  everything  before  it.  StraflFord  was  im- 
peached and  beheaded.  Laud  was  imprisoned,  and  the  Commons 
House  protected  by  statute  law  from  the  arbitrary  intervention 
of  the  prerogative.  Division  in  the  popular  forces,  however, 
soon  ensued.  The  poUcy  of  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Vane,  was 
too  radical  for  many  of  their  associates,  and  the  more  moderate . 
and  timid  began  to  rally  for  the  crown.  In  1642  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  sword  would  be  appealed  to,  and  each  party 
began  preparations  for  its  use.  At  this  precise  period  the  story 
before  us  opens.  Charles  was  moving  towards  Nottingham, 
where  his  standard  was  erected  in  August  of  that  year ;  and  the 
popular  leaders,  aware  of  his  intention,  were  resolved  to  meet 
force  with  force. 

At  the  side  of  a  fountain,  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  of  Bishop's 
Merton,  the  residence  of  Lord  Walton,  sat  a  young  girl,  appa- 
rently not  yet  sixteen  years  old.  Her  appearance  was  that  of 
poverty ;  '  her  apparel  scanty,  and  in  some  places  torn,  though 
scrupulously  clean. ^  Her  beauty  was  striking,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  abstraction  and  melancholy  in  her  coimtenance,  as 
though  reason  were  somewhat  clouded.  She  gazed  on  the 
fountain,  as  if  communing  with  the  spirit  of  the  water,  and 
only  occasionally  averted  her  eyes,  when  attracted  by  the  notes 
of  the  lark,  which  brought  a  smile,  sweet,  bland,  and  happy,  to 
her  lips.  Such  is  Arrah  Neil,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  as  first 
introduced  to  the  reader.  The  reputed  grandchild  of  old  Ser- 
jeant Neil,  and  now  an  unprotected  orphan,  she  sat  and 
watched  for  the  return  of  Lord  Walton,  with  whom,  in  her 
childhood,  she  had  been  on  familiar  terms.     She  was  aware  of 
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some  danger  which  threatened  him  on  his  return  to  the  home 
of  his  fathers^  and  was  desirous  of  putting  him  on  his  guard. 
Her  watch  was  for  a  long  time  fruitless ;  but  at  length,  catching 
the  sounds  of  horses'  steps. 

'  '  It  is  he  !'  she  cried,  with  a  smile,  '  It  is  he  !  I  know  the  pace, 
I  know  the  pace !'  and  running  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  she 
g^zed  down  it,  while  a  horseman,  followed  by  three  servants,  came 
on  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  a  loose  rein  and  an  easy  seat.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  with  long  fair  hair,  and 
pointed  beard,  tall  and  well  made,  though  somewhat  slight  in  form, 
with  a  grave  and  even  stem  cast  of  features,  but  a  broad  high  fore- 
head, clear  but  well-marked  brows,  and  lips  full  but  not  large.  His 
face,  as  I  have  said,  was  grave,  and  seemed,  as  he  rode  forward,  un- 
susceptible of  any  but  a  cold,  thoughtful  expression,  till  suddenly 
his  eyes  lighted  on  the  poor  girl  who  was  watching  him,  when  a 
bright  and  beaming  smile  broke  over  his  whole  countenance,  and  a 
complete  change  took  place,  like  that  which  spreads  over  a  fine 
country  when  the  storm  gives  place  to  sunshine. 

"Ah,  Arrah  Neil!'  he  cried,  'ray  poor  Arrah  Neil,  is  that  you 
come  back?  Where  is  your  grandfather,  poor  child,  have  they  set 
him  free  V  And  he,  too,  sprang  from  his  horse,  taking  the  young 
girl's  hand  with  a  look  of  tender  compassion. 

'  '  No,  he  is  not  free,'  replied  Arrah  Neil ;  '  he  never  will  be  free.* 

'  '  Oh,  yes,'  answered  the  gentleman ;  '  these  things  cannot  last  for 
ever,  Arrah.  Time  will  bring  about  changes,  I  doubt  not,  which 
will  deliver  him  from  whatever  prison  they  have  taken  him  to  V 

•  '  Not  from  that  prison,'  answered  the  girl,  with  tears  rising  in  her 
eyes  ;  '  it  is  a  low  and  narrow  prison,  Lord  Walton.  I  told  them  he 
would  die  when  they  took  him ;  and  he  only  reached  Devizes.  But 
they  are  happy  who  sleep — they  are  happy  who  sleep  ;'  and  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  the  well,  she  fell  into  thought  again. 

'  The  stranger  stood  and  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  There  are  times  when  silence  is  more  eloquent  of  sym- 
pathy than  the  choicest  words  of  condolence.  One  of  the  servants, 
however,  who  had  ridden  up,  and  was  holding  his  lord's  horse,  burst 
forth  with  an  oath — '  The  roundhead  rascals !  I  wish  I  had  my 
sword  in  their  stomachs !  The  good  old  man  was  worth  a  score  of 
them." 

*  •  Hush!'  said  his  master  sternly  ;  'hush  !  no  such  words  in  my 
hearing,  Langan  1*  —  Vol.  i.  pp.  12 — 14. 

Arrah  Neil  was  pure  as  undriven  snow,  and  the  young 
nobleman,  who  had  sided  at  first  with  the  parliament,  but  was 
now  ineUning  to  the  king,  looked  upon  her  with  tenderness 
and  sympathy.  She  is  taken  to  the  mansion,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  his  sister,  '  Sweet  Annie  Walton.'  The  return  of 
the  young  nobleman  had  been  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverley,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Sir  Francis  Clare. 
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Beverley  was  an  agent  of  the  king,  and  the  object  of  his  visit 
was,  to  induce  his  friend  to  take  part  with  the  monarch  in  the 
struggle  now  impending.  His  success  was  decided  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  parliamentary  commissioners  with  powers  to 
search  the  house  of  the  young  nobleman.  Attention,  however, 
was  for  a  moment  diverted  from  the  political  negotiation,  which 
had  brought  Lord  Beverley  to  Bishop's  Mertob,  by  the  firing 
of  the  mansion,  which  broke  out  suddenly,  and  in  a  manner 
to  awaken  much  suspicion.  The  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  unceremonious  and  harsh,  and  Lord  Walton, 
having  sent  away  his  friend  with  an  assurance  of  loyalty, 
seized  the  persons  of  the  parliamentary  oflScers,  and  pre- 
pared to  join  the  king.  His  troop,  which  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  was  composed  of  his  own 
retainers,  and  of  some  royalist  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Randal,  with  whom  served  Captain  Barecolt,  to  whom 
a  prominent  part  is  assigned  in  the  working  out  of  the  tale. 
The  progress  of  this  party  was  not  unobserved  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians, and  it  soon  became  evident  that  their  advance 
would  be  opposed.  Perceiving,  at  length,  that  a  battle  was 
inevitable.  Lord  Walton  sent  his  sister  and  Arrah  Neil,  with 
their  attendants,  to  a  small  copse,  situated  on  an  adjoining 
eminence,  whence  the  scene  of  the  approaching  struggle  could 
be  surveyed.  The  forces  of  the  parliament  were  too  powerful 
for  the  royalists,  whose  destruction  would  have  been  inevitable, 
but  for  the  presence  of  mind  and  courage  of  Arrah  Neil,  who 
forgot  all  personal  danger  in  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  her 
protector.  From  their  elevated  position,  the  ladies  could  see 
a  small  path,  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  to  which  the  advancing^ 
party  approached,  that  led  to  a  fordable  part  of  the  river,  but 
which  was  concealed  from  the  cavaliers,  who  essayed  in  vain  to 
force  the  barricadoed  bridge.  The  scene  is  described  with  spirit 
and  brevity  by  Mr.  James.. 

'With  anxious  eyes  Annie  Walton  and  Arrah  Neil  watched  the 
advance  of  the  larger  party  of  horse  towards  the  wood  before  them» 
although  neither  of  them  had  heard  the  exact  cause  of  alarm^  or 
were  aware  of  where  the  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  or  what  was 
its  nature.  All  they  knew  was,  that  peril  lay  upon  the  onward  road  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  assiduities  of  Captain  Barecolt — who, 
riding  by  their  side  wherever  the  space  admitted  it,  endeavoured  to 
entertain  them  with  some  of  the  monstrous  fictions  in  which  his 
imagination  was  accustomed  to  indulge — they  listened  not  to  his 
tales,  they  scarcely  even  heard  his  words,  but,  with  their  eyes  turned 
constantly  to  the  road  they  had  just  quitted,  pursued  a  path,  forming 
with  it  an  acute  angle,  which  led  round  the  back  of  a  large  piece  of 
water  that  lay  gleaming  before  them. 

9|e         •  9ic  He 
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'  The  young  lady's  eyes,  however,  were  still  fixed  upcnfcer 
brother's  troop,  as  she  remained  half  way  up  the  little  mound,  with 
her  horse  turned  towards  the  road,  and  her  maids  behind,  with 
Arrah  Neil  upon  her  left  hand,  and  the  small  party  of  troopers  a 
little  in  advance. 

'  They  had  continued  thus  for  some  four  or  five  minutes  in  breath- 
less expectation  of  what  was  to  come  next,  when  they  perceived  the 
troop  brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  an  apparent  consultation  take 
place  at  the  head  of  the  little  column.  At  that  moment  Annie 
Walton  heard  one  of  the  troopers  just  before  her  say  aloud — 'They 
have  barricaded  the  bridge,  that's  clear  enough.' 

'  '  Good !' — she  exclaimed  ;  '  what  will  they  do  ?' 

*'  But  the  man,  although  he  heard  her  words,  only  turned  his  head 
over  his  shoulder  to  give  her  a  look,  without  making  any  reply.  * 

*  'There  is  a  little  path,  lady,'  said  one  of  the  maids,  who,  placed 
higher  up  the  hill,  saw  more  distinctly  the  ground  beneath — '  there 
is  a  little  path  down  from  the  side  of  the  bridge  into  the  meadows 
below,  if  they  were  to  take  that  they  could  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
wood,  and  I  should  think  could  cross  the  river,  for  it  spreads  out 
there  so  wide,  it  must  be  shallow.' 

'  'They  do  not  see  it,'  said  Annie  Walton  ;  'they  do  not  see  it 
for  the  bank.' 

'  Almost  as  she  spoke,  a  considerable  body  of  foot  drew  out  from 
the  wood ;  and  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  men  running  forward, 
drew  up  in  a  line  close  to  the  bridge,  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry 
upon  the  small  troop  of  cavalry  which  occupied  the  road.  Several 
horses  at  the  head  of  the  line  were  seen  to  plunge  violently,  and  one 
fell  with  its  rider.  The  next  instant  the  whole  were  in  motion,  a 
charge  was  made  upon  the  bridge  ;  and  for  a  few  moments  all  was 
confusion  and  disarray,  in  which  they  could  only  see  that  the  cava- 
liers had  recourse  to  their  pistols,  and  were  endeavouring  apparently 
to  force  the  barricade. 

'  'Oh!  the  path,  the  path!'  cried  Annie  Walton.  'If  any  man 
will  ride  and  tell  them  of  the  path,  and  that  they  can  ford  the  river 
below,  I  will  give  him  a  hundred  crowns.' 

'  One  of  the  troopers  was  instantly  dashing  forward,  but  the  man 
who  had  been  left  in  command  called  him  back,  saying  that  they 
had  been  ordered  to  remain  there,  and  must  obey.  By  this  time  the 
charge  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  cavaliers  were  retreating  under  a 
heavy  fire  in  some  disarray.  They  formed  again  with  great  rapidity, 
however,  behind  the  waggons  and  carriages. 

'  Miss  Walton  remonstrated  agaiijst  the  recall  of  her  messenger  ; 
but  without  waiting  to  hear  the  reply,  Arrah  Neil  exclaimed—'  I 
will  go,  dear  lady,  I  will  go  ;'  and  shaking  her  rein,  she  put  the 
horse  to  its  speed,  and  darted  forward  before  any  one  could  stop 
her. 

•  'I  will  go,  too,'  cried  Annie  WaltonI  '  Why  should  she  risk 
her  life,  and  a  sister  fear.'  And  thus  saying,  she  struck  her  horse 
with  the  whip  and  followed.     In  a  moment,  without  uttering  a  wordj, 
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the  stout  yeoman,  Harst,  was  by  the  lady's  side ;  but  Arrah  Neil 
outsped  them  both,  and  rode  direct  for  the  path  she  had  observed. 
Without  fear,  without  pause,  the  devoted  girl  rode  on,  although,  as 
soon  as  ever  she  was  perceived  from  the  bridge,  the  shots  began  to 
drop  around  her,  for  her  object  was  instantly  divined,  and  no  con- 
sideration for  her  sex  restrained  the  soldiery. 

'  '  This  way,  lady,  this  way/  cried  Hurst,  turning  to  the  left ; 
'  we  can  speak  to  them  over  the  dyke,  and  we  shall  be  further  from 
the  fire/ 

*  They  were  now  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Lord  Walton's 
party,  and  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  the  troop  gesticulating  vehe- 
mently to  his  sister  to  keep  back. 

'  '  Ride  away,  my  dear,  ride  away/  cried  Hurst,  '  I  will  go  on  / 
but  at  that  moment  a  shot  struck  his  charger,  and  horse  and  rider 
went  down  together.  Miss  Walton,  however,  rode  forward,  seeing 
the  good  yeoman  struggling  up ;  and  Arrah  Neil,  too,  pursued  her 
way,  reached  the  bridge,  dashed  up  the  path,  entered  the  road,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  fire,  galloped  on  till,  when  within  ten  yards  of 
the  carriages,  a  ball  struck  the  animal  in  the  haunches,  and  he 
reared  violently  with  the  pain.  She  still  kept  her  seat,  however, 
till  Lord  Walton,  spurring  forward,  seized  the  bridle  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  just  as  the  horse  fell,  and,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  rolled  over  into  the  dyke. 

''Good  God!  what  is  it?'  exclaimed  Charles  Walton,  bearing 
her  back  behind  the  waggons.  'Annie,  Annie,  ride  away,'  he 
shouted  to  his  sister  ;  '  if  you  love  me,  ride  away.' 

'  There  is  a  path  down  by  the  bridge — the  river  is  fordable  below,' 
exclaimed  Arrah  Neil :  '  there  are  no  dykes  beyond  the  stream.  All 
is  clear  on  that  side/ 

'  *  Look,  look !  Charles,'  cried  Miss  Walton,  pointing  with  her 
hand,  '  there  is  a  body  of  cavalry  drawing  out  from  the  village,  and 
some  one  riding  at  full  speed  towards  our  people  on  the  hill.' 

'  'Friends,  on  my  life!'  cried  Major  Randal.  'Now,  fair  aid- 
de-camp,  gallop  round  there  to  the  right,  and  keep  out  of  fire.  Tell 
your  people  to  charge  the  Roundheads  in  the  front,  while  those  from 
the  village  take  them  on  the  flank,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  on  the 
right.  What  was  that  you  said,  pretty  maid  V  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Arrah  Neil — '  a  path  down  by  the  bridge — the  stream  for- 
dable?' 

'  'Ride  away,  Annie,  ride  away,'  cried  Lord  Walton — 'more  to 
the  right,  more  to  the  right/ 

'  '  We  must  push  forward  the  carriages  and  carts,'  said  Major 
Randal ;  '  they  will  give  us  some  shelter.  -Where  this  girl  came  up, 
there  can  we  go  down.* 

' '  I  saw  the  path  quite  clear, 'said  one  of  the  men.' — ib.pp.  151 — 159. 

The  cavalry  were  those  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  the 
parliamentary  infantry  were  of  course  repulsed.  One  circum- 
stance only  shaded  the  victoiy.     Arrah  Neil  was  missing,  and 
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after  the  most  diligent  search  no  doubt  remained  that  she  had 
been  carried  off  by  a  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners whom  Lord  Walton  had  arrested  at  Bishop^s  Merton. 
This  bad  man^  whose  character  as  the  representsttive  of  a  class^ 
— ^for  as  such  it  will  be  understood,  and  is  obviously  intended — 
is  the  grand  defect  of  the  work,  conveys  the  unhappy  girl  to  Hull, 
where  the  mystery  of  her  early  life  begins  to  clear  up.  The 
abstraction  of  her  countenance  had  arisen  from  confused  and 
dreamy  thoughts,  which  she  could  not  reduce  to  definite  and 
inteUigible  forms.  Cloudy  visions,  of  a  beautiful  and  happy 
past,  were  perpetually  floating  before  her,  which  she  could  not 
understand,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  harmonise  with  the 
destitute  and  cheerless  character  of  the  present.  Her  imagi- 
nation was  too  much  fascinated  to  deal  with  the  gross  outward ; 
and  the  passer  by,  judging  superficially  of  her  character,  attri- 
buted to  something  like  mental  imbecility,  what  really  sprung 
from  the  intense  though  subtle  activity  of  her  spirit. 

They  had  arrived  at  Hull,  the  beautiful  Arrah  Neil,  and  her 
heartless,  hypocritical  captor,  Mr.  Dry.  Having  obtained  some 
clue  to  her  parentage,  his  object  in  visiting  Hull  was  to 
investigate  the  matter  further,  with  the  intention,  if  his  suspi- 
cions were  confirmed,  of  forcing  her  into  a  marriage  with  him- 
self. He  represented  the  young  girl  as  his  ward,  and  intimated 
to  the  landlady  of  the  Swan  that  her  intellect  was  disordered. 
The  following  throws  some  light  on  the  history  of  Arrah  Neil, 
and  was  the  first  clue  she  obtained  to  her  real  parentage : — 

'  The  moment  Mr.  Dry  was  gone,  the  good  woman  called  to  the 
cook,  and  ordered  a  very  substantial  dinner  for  the  party  which  had 
just  arrived ;  but  then  putting  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  she  stood 
for  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half  in  the  centre  of  the  tap-room,  as 
if  in  consideration,  then  saying,  '  I  won't  tell  him  anything  about  it 
— There  is  something  strange  in  this  affair ;  I  am  not  a  woman  if  I 
don't  find  it  out.'  She  then  hurried  up  to  the  room  where  she  had 
left  Arrah  Neil,  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in. 

'  The  poor  girl  was  leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  gazing 
up  and  down  the  street.  Her  face  was  clear  and  bright;  her  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes  were  full  of  intellect  and  fire  ;  the  look  of  doubt  and 
inward  thought  was  gone ;  a  change  had  come  over  her,  complete 
and  extraordinary.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  awakened  from  a 
dream. 

'  When  the  landlady  entered,  Arrah  immediately  turned  from  the 
window,  and  advanced  towards  her.  Then  laying  her  hand  upon 
her  arm,  she  gazed  in  her  face  for  a  moment  so  intensely  that  the 
poor  woman  began  to  be  alarmed. 

'  'I  am  sure  I  recollect  you,'  said  Arrah  Neil.  '  Have  you  not 
been  here  long  ?' 

*  *  For  twenty  years,'  replied  the  hostess ;  '  and  for  five  and  twenty 
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before  that  in  the  house  next  door,  from  which  I  married  into 
this.' 

*  *  And  don't  you  recollect  me  ? '  asked  Arrah  Neil. 

'  'No/  replied  the  landlady,  'I  do  not;  though  I  think  I  have 
seen  some  one  very  like  you  before — but  then  it  was  a  taller  lady — 
much  taller.' 

'  '  So  she  was,'  cried  Arrah  Neil.    *  What  was  her  name  V 

*  'Nay,  I  can't  tell,  if  you  can't,'  replied  the  landlady. 

'  '  I  know  what  I  called  her,  but  1  know  nothing  more,'  answered 
Arrah  Neil.  '  I  called  her  mother — and  perhaps  she  .was  my 
mother.  I  called  her  mother  as  I  lay  in  that  bed,  with  my  head 
aching,  my  eyes  burning,  and  my  lips  parched ;  and  tlien  I  fell  into 
a  long  deep  sleep,  from  which  I  woke,  forgetting  all  that  went  be- 
fore ;   and  she  was  gone !' 

*  '  Ay  !'  cried  the  landlady ;  '  and  are  you  that  poor  little  thing  V 
and  she  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  sad,  deep  inte- 
rest. The  next  instant  she  cast  her  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly.  'Ah,  poor  child!'  she  said  at.  length,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  '  those  were  sad  times — sad  times  indeed !  'T  was  when  the 
fever  was  raging  in  the  country.  Sad  work  in  such  days  for  those 
who  lodge  strangers !  It  cost  me  my  only  one.  A  man  came  and 
slept  in  that  bed,  he  looked  ill  when  he  came,  and  worse  when  he 
went.  Then  came  a  lady  and  a  child,  and  an  old  man,  their  servant, 
and  the  house  was  full,  all  but  this  room  and  another ;  and  ere  they 
had  been  here  long,  my  own  dear  child  was  taken  with  the  fever. 
She  was  near  your  own  age,  perhaps  a  year  older;  and  I  told  the 
lady  over  night,  so  she  said  she  would  go  on  the  morrow,  for  she  was 
afraid  for  her  darling.  But  before  the  morning  came,  you  too  were 
shaking  like  a  willow  in  the  wind,  and  then  came  on  the  burning  fit, 
and  the  third  day  you  began  to  rave,  and  knew  no  one.  The  fifth 
day  my  poor  girl  died,  and  for  a  whole  day  I  did  not  see  you — I  saw 
nothing  but  my  dear  child.  On  the  next,  however,  they  came  to  tell 
me  the  lady  had  fallen  ill,  and  I  came  to  watch  you,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  there  was  something  between  you  and  my  poor  Lucy — I 
knew  not  what — you  had  been  sisters  in  sickness,  and  I  thought  you 
might  be  sisters  in  the  grave.  I  cannot  help  crying  when  I  think  of 
it. — Oh,  those  were  terrible  days ;'  And  the  poor  woman  wiped  her 
eyes. 

' '  But  my  mother,'  cried  Arrah  Neil — '  my  mother  V 

'  *  Some  day  I  will  show  you  where  she  lies,'  answered  the  hostess; 

and  Arrah   wept  bitterly,  for  a  hope  was  crushed  out  to  its  last 

spark. 

*  '  She  got  worse  and  worse,'  continued  the  landlady  ;  '  and  she  too 
lost  her  senses,  but  just  as  you  were  slowly  getting  a  little  better,  she 
suddenly  regained  her  mind  ;  and  I  was  so  glad,  for  I  thought  she 
would  recover  too ;  but  the  first  words  she  spoke  were  to  ask  after  you. 
\  told  her  you  were  much  better;  and  all  she  said  was,  '  I  should  wish 
to  see  her  once  more  before  I  die,  if  it  may  be  done  without  harming 
her;'  and  then  I  knew  that  she  was  going.  I  and  the  old  servant  car- 
ried you,  just  as  you  were,  and  laid  you  on  her  bed,  and  she  kissed  you, 
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and  prayed  God  to  bless  and  keep  you  ;  but  you  were  weak  and  dozy, 
and  she  would  not  have  you  wakened,  but  made  us  take  you  back ; 
and  then  she  spoke  long  with  the  old  man  in  a  whisper ;  but  all  I 
heard  was,  'You  promise,  Neil — you  promise  on  your  salvation/ 
He  did  promise — though  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Then  she  said, 
•  Recollect,  you  must  never  tell  her,  unless  it  be  recovered/  Reco- 
vered or  reversed,  she  said,  I  remember  not  well  which,  but  from 
that  moment  she  said  nothing  more,  but  to  ask  for  some  water,  and 
so  she  went  on  till  the  next  morning,  just  as  day  was  dawning,  and 
then  she  departed.' 

♦  *  ♦ 

*  '  It  is  as  strange  to  me  as  to  you,'  said  Arrah  Neil;  'for,  as  I 
tell  you,  I  seemed  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  for  a  time  I  forgot 
all ;  but  since  then  all  the  things  which  occurred  before  that  time 
have  troubled  me  sadly.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  had  a  dream,  and  I 
recollect  a  castle  on  a  hill,  and  riding  with  a  tall  gentleman,  who  was 
CD  a  great  black  horse,  while  I  had  a  tiny  thing,  milk  white ;  and  I  re* 
member  many  servants  and  maids — oh  !  and  many  things  I  have  never 
seen  since ;  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  real  or  a  mere  fancy, 
till  I  came  into  this  town,  and  I  saw  the  street  which  I  used  to  look 
at  from  the  window,  and  the  sign  of  the  house  that  I  used  to  watch  as 
it  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Then  I  was  sure  it  was  real ;  and 
your  face,  too,  brought  a  thousand  things  back  to  me ;  and  when  I 
saw  the  room  where  I  had  been,  I  felt  inclined  to  weep,  I  knew  not 
why. — Well,  well  may  I  weep  !' 

'  '  But  who  is  this  old  man  who  is  with  you  V  asked  the  landlady, 
suddenly.  *  He  is  not  the  old  servant,  who  was  as  aged  then  as  he 
is  no.v  ;  and  what  is  this  tale  he  tells  of  your  being  his  ward,  and 
mad  V 

'  '  Mad  V  cried  Arrah  Neil — '  mad  !  Oh,  no !  'Tis  he  that  is 
wicked,  not  I  that  am  mad.  He  and  another  dragged  me  away  from 
those  who  protected  me,  and  were  good  to  me — kind  Annie  Walton, 
and  that  noble  lord  her  brother,  while  they  were  fighting  on  the 
moors  beyond  Coventry.  I,  his  ward  !  He  has  no  more  right  to 
keep  me  from  my  friends  than  the  merest  stranger.  He  is  a  base, 
bad  man — a  hypocrite — a  cheat.  What  he  wants,  what  he  wishes, 
I  know  not.  But  he  had  my  poor  old  grandfather  dragged  away  to 
prison,  and  he  died  by  the  road/ 

'  '  Your  grandfather !'  said  the  widow — *  what  was  his  name  V 

'' Neil,' answered  the  poor  girl;  'that  was  the  name  he  always 
went  by.' 

'  '  Why,  that  was  the  old  servant,'  said  the  hostess.' — ib,  pp.  287 — 
295. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  Arrah 
NeiFs  parentage,  or'  to  forestall  the  interest  of  Mr.  James's 
volumes.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  she  is  released  from 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Dry  and  restored  to  the  Waltons,  by  whom 
she  is  regarded  with  increased  interest,  and  watched  over  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  fraternal  affection.  In  the  meantime,  other 
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• 

personages  are  on  the  stage.  The  plot  thickens^  and  the  skill 
of  thv^  narrator,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  his  story,  grows  upon 
the  loader.  T^ord  Beverley,  accompanied  by  Captain  Barecolt, 
piXK'eed  towards  France,  on  a  mission  from  the  king;  but,  being 
intercepted  by  an  English  cmizer,  are  carried  prisoners  into 
Hull,  then  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Hotham.  Thev 
assume  the  character  of  French  officers,  and  the  part  of  the 
latter,  more  especially,  is  acted  with  inimitable  skill.  Under 
the  name  of  Captain  Jersval  he  obtains  the  confidence  of  the 
governor,  and  is  employed  in  surveying  the  fortifications,  the 
n^sult  of  which,  as  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told,  is  his 
esen|K»  from  the  toA^Ti.  Subsequentlr  rejoined  by  Lord  Beverley, 
wluvse  departure  from  Hull  had  been  facilitated  by  the  governor, 
they  bon>  cheering  intelligence  to  the  king  of  his  disposition  to 
surrender  the  town  to  his  majesty.  The  royal  forces  conse- 
c|uently  moved  northwards,  and  the  Earl,  with  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  a  true  cavalier,  undertook  to  re-enter  Hull,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  design  of  the  governor.  On  the  road  thither  he 
was  joined  by  Barecolt,  who,  united  to  the  boastful  spirit  of 
FalstatV,  a  courage  and  fidelity  to  which  Shakspere^s  knight 
makes  no  pretensions. 

A  great  change  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  place  in  Hull. 
Suspecting  the  design  of  the  king,  and  mistrusting  Sir  John 
Uotlium,  the  parliament  had  sent  thither  some  officers  of  ap- 
prt>ved  fidelity,  who  at  once  acted  as  a  check  on  the  governor, 
ami  prepjuvd  the  fortifications  to  resist  the  assault  which  was 
anticipated.  The  governor  was  further  disabled  by  a  severe 
attack  of  gout,  so  that  when  Lord  Beverley,  ha\ing  entered  the 
town,  demanded  in  the  foreign  accent  formerly  assumed,  to 
speak  to  him,  he  was  introduced  to  his  son.  Colonel  Hotham, 
a  man  of  a  diffbrent  temper  and  far  more  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  parliament  than  his  father.  The  result  was  an  arrest  of 
the  Karl,  whose  pass  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Colonel  as  a 
forgeil  instrument.  What  followed,  on  the  morning  when  the 
former  was  arraigned  before  a  summary  court-martial,  will  Ijc 
best  described  in  the  words  of  our  author.  The  extract,  which  wc 
abridge,  illustrates  at  least  one  feature  of  the  times,  and  so  far 
ri^Hevos  tlie  dark  shade  which  Mr.  James  throws  over  the  ad- 
herents of  the  parliament. 

•  Arter  pausing  for  a  moment,  while  the  carl  stood  at  the  end  of 
Ihe  Itthlo  us  wo  have  described,  the  parliamentary  commander  de- 
lunudovl,  in  a  sharp  tone, — 

•  •  What  is  your  name  V 

•  *  Not  knowing  that  you  have  any  authority  to  ask  it/  replied 
th<>  <»ttrl,  with  perfect  cjdmness,  '  I  shall,  most  undoubtedly,  refuse 
lo  «n9wc»r/ 
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'  That  will  serve  you  little,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  men  from  London ; 
'  for  if  you  do  refuse,  the  court  will  proceed  to  try  you  without 
farther  ceremony/ 

'  '  What  court?*  demanded  the  earl.  '  I  see  five  persons  sitting 
round  a  table,  but  no  court.' 

'  *  This,  sir,  is  summary  court-martial,*  replied  Colonel  Hotham, 
'  called  to  try  a  person  accused  of  entering  a  garrisoned  town  as  a 
spy.* 

'  '  With'a  pass  from  the  governor?*  added  Lord  Beverly,  em- 
phatically. 

'  •  But  that  pass,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,*  replied  Colonel 
Hotham,  '  was  obtained  by  a  false  representation  of  your  name  and 
quality,  and  as  such  was  invalid.* 

''That  point  will  be  easily  established,*  replied  the  earl,  'by 
calling  the  governor  himself.  I  maintain  that  he  gave  it  to  me  with 
full  knowledge  of  my  person ;  and  I,  therefore,  require  that  he  be 
called,  to  testify  as  to  the  validity  of  the  pass  which  you,  sir,  most 
dishonourably  and  dishonestly  tore  to  pieces  last  night.* 

^r  ^h  'p 

'  *Had  he  a  pass?*  demanded  the  preacher  officer  of  the  train- 
bands, turning  gloomily  to  Colonel  Hotham. 

'  *  He  had,  but  under  a  feigned  name,*  replied  Hotham. 

'  *  What  proof  have  you?'  demanded  the  enthusiast.  *  Remember, 
sir,  *  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  !* 
If  you  bring  not  your  father  to  testify,  how  can  we  know  that  this 
safe  conduct  was  wrongly  obtained  V 

'  Colonel  Hotham*s  cheek  turned  red,  for  he  loved  not  such  oppo- 
sition ;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  replied,  feeling  that  he 

was  angry,  and  fearing  that  he  might  commit  himself. 

*  *  * 

' '  Bring  in  the  prisoner  first,*  said  Colonel  Hotham  ;    *  we  will 
confront  them  together,  gentlemen.* 

*  A  pause  ensued  for  the  space  of  about  two  minutes,  during  which 
no  one  spoke,  except  one  of  the  officers  of  the  train-bands,  who  said 
a  few  words  to  the  other  in  a  low  voice,  and  then  the  door  opened  ; 
and  turning  round  his  head,  the  earl,  as  he  had  apprehended,  beheld 
the  renowned  Captain  Barecolt  marched  in  amongst  some  soldiers. 
As  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  worthy  officer  had  found  himself 
in  such  an  unpleasant  position,  he  showed  himself  very  little  dis- 
turbed by  his  situation,  and  walked  up  to  the  end  of  the  table  with  a 
bold  countenance,  smoothing  down  his  mustachios,  and  drawing  his 
beard  to  a  point  between  his  fingers,  as  if  he  had  not  had  time  to 
complete  his  toilette  ere  he  was  brought  from  the  inn. 

'  The  cool  self-sufficiency  of  his  air  seemed  to  move  the  wrath  of 
Colonel  Hotham,  who  instantly  addressed  him,  saying, — 

*  '  What  is  your  name,  fellow  V 

*  '  I  be  not  your  fellow,  sair,*  replied  Barecolt,  boldly,  '  and  am 
not  so  call.  My  name  were  Captain  Jersval,  for  your  service,  gentle- 
men.* 

'  *  And  now  speak  out,  and  speak  the  truth,*  continued  the  colonel, 
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while  Darccolt  bowed  ceremoniously  round  the  table ;  '  leave  your 
mumming,  sir,  and  answer.  Who  is  this  person,  with  whom  you 
entered  the  town  yesterday  evening  ?  Answer  truly,  for  your  life 
depends  upon  it/ 

•  •  Begar,  it  were  one  very  di^fficult  thing  for  me  to  tell/  replied 
Darecolt,  in  the  same  unconcerned  tone.  '  First,  sair^  it  cannot 
alway  bo  easy  to  tell  who  one  be  oneself;  and  much  more  uneasy  to 
toll  who  do  oder  man  be/ 

•  •  What  does  the  fool  mean  ?'  demanded  one  of  the  roundhead 
otUcors  ;  *  Not  always  easy  to  tell  who  you  are  yourself!  What  do 
vou  mean,  man  ?* 

'  *  Why,  sair,*  replied  Barecolt,  with  an  agreeable  laugh,  '  one 
day  not  so  very  long  time  ago,  I  met  wi4  one  saucy  man  who  to  my 
face — to  my  very  beard,  sair — swear  I  was  one  oder  man  but  myself. 
1  lo  swear  I  were  not  Jersval  but  Barecole — one  Capitaine  Barecole, 
ft  very  great  man  in  dese  parts — a  famous  man,  I  hear' 

•  Cease  this  foolery,  sir,'  cried  .Colonel  Hotham;  '  and  answer  my 
question  directly,  or  prepare  to  walk  out  to  the  water-gate^  and  re- 
ceive a  volley.  Who  is  the  person,  I  say,  now  standing  beside 
you  ?* 

'  '  Pardi !  how  de  devil  should  I  know  ?'  rejoined  Barecolt,  with 
some  heat  of  manner ;  '  I  have  seen  him  twice,  dat  is  all ;  once 
aboard  de  sheep  where  he  was  very  seek,  and  once  I  meet  him  just 
half  a  league  out  of  de  gate.  We  were  chase  hard  by  a  party  of 
what  you  call  cavalier  malignant,  and  ride  togeder  for  our  lifes  V 

'  *  That  is  true,  for  I  saw  them,*  said  one  of  the  officers  of  the  train- 
bands. 

'  '  And  do  you  pretend  to  say  you  do  not  know  his  name  V  de- 
manded Colonel  Hotham,  gazing  with  the  fierceness  of  disappoint- 
ment upon  the  worthy  captain's  face. 

'  '  Oh.  I  think  I  beard  his  name  on  board  de  sheep,'  answered 
Barecolt ;    '  but   I   cannot   be   too   sure.     Let  me  see.     It  was  de 
Colonel  de  Mery ;   was  it  not,  that  you  told  me  sair  ?'  and  he  turned    ' 
to  the  earl  with  a  low  bow.'— vol.  iii.,  pp.  169 — 65.  ^ 

Failing  in  this  witness,  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was  next 
introduced,  who  speedily  identified  the  Earl,  on  whom  sentence 
of  death  was  summarily  passed,  the  military  preacher   alone    • 
protesting  against  the  verdict.     We  must  indulge  in  another 
brief  extract,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  acquainted  with    ; 
the  issue  of  this  strange  scene. 

'  *  Young  man,'  said  the  military  preacher,  addressing  Hotham  in 
a  solemn  tone,  '  if  you  give  a  man  in  bonds  a  chance,  it  should  be  a 
fair  one.  Such  has  not  been  afforded  the  prisoner. — Why  did  you 
tear  the  paper  ? — Why  do  you  now  refuse  to  confront  him  with  the 
witness  he  calls  ? — and  if  that  witness  be  too  ill,  why  not  wait  till  he 
be  well,  as  he  requires  ?  Why  not — if  not  to  doom  him  to  death  at 
your  pleasure  ? — I  will  go  no  farther  in  this — I  wash  my  hands  of 
this  blood.' 

' '  Well,  then,  we  will  put  it  to  the  vote  !'  cried  Colonel  Hotham, 
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fiercely,  'and  look  to  yourself,  Captain  Marsh.     He  that  puts  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  must  not  turn  back. — Look  to  yourself,  I  say.* 

*  '  I  will,'  replied  the  old  officer  of  the  trainbands;  '  and  I  am  not 
to  be  frightened  from  a  righteous  course  by  loud  words  or  frowning 
brows.     I  fear  not  what  man  can  do  unto  me.' 

'  '  Pshaw !'  cried  Colonel  Hothajii,  turning  away.  '  Your  verdict, 
sir,  upon  these  two  men — guilty,  or  not  guilty  V 

*  '  Guilty,'  said  the  Londoner  to  whom  he  spoke,  without  a 
moment's  pause. 

*  '  Guilty,'  said  the  other,  on  the  colonel's  left,  answering  a  mere 
look. 

'  '  I  doubt,'  replied  Captain  Marden  of  the  train-bands,  when 
Hotham  turned  to  him. 

'  '  But  I  do  not,'  rejoined  that  officer ;  '  and  I  say  guilty  too — so 
there  are  three  voices  against  two.  They  are  condemned.  Take  them 
hence  to  the  water-gate,  call  out  a  file  of  men,  and  the  rest  as  yester- 
day. I  spare  you  the  rope.  Lord  Beverley,  in  consideration  of  your 
rank.     You  shall  die  as  a  soldier.' 

'  'And  you  as  a  murderer!'  shouted  Barecolt,  rushing  towards 
him  so  suddenly,  that  he  caught  him  by  the  throat  with  both  hands, 
before  any  one  could  interpose. 

'  The  two  parliamentary  officers  drew  theirs  words  ;  the  guards  were 
rushing  up  from  the  door ;  but,  under  the  strong  pressure  of  Captain 
Barecolt's  fingers,  Colonel  Hotham  was  turning  black  in  the  face,  and 
might  have  been  strangled  before  he  could  be  delivered ;  when  sud- 
•  denly  a  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming,  *  Halt !  Not  a  man  stir ! 
Guard  the  door  !'  and  all  was  sdence 

*  Captain  Barecolt  slightly  relaxed  his  grasp;  the  parliamentary 
officers  drew  back ;  and  Sir  John  Hotham,  with  an  excited  and 
angry  countenance,  and  evidently  in  great  pain,  walked  up  the  room, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

*  *  What  18  all  this  ?'  he  demanded,  *  Unloose  my  son,  sir. — What 
is  the  meaning  of  this.  Colonel  Hotham  V 

*  '  Pardi,  1  will  unloose  him — now,  you  be  come,  governor,*  replied 
Barecolt,  taking  away  his  hands,  and  drawing  back ;  *  but,  begar,  if 
you  bad  not  come,  he  'd  be  strangle.' 

Colonel  Hotham  sank  in  a  chair,  gasping  for  breath,  and  one  of 
the  officers  from  London  took  upon  him  to  reply.  'This  is  a 
court-martial.  Sir  John,  summoned  to  try * 

••And  by  whose  authority?'  demanded  the  governor  fiercely; 
'^ho  dares  to  summon  a  court  martial  in  Hull  but  myself?* 

"But  you  were  ill,  sir,' replied  the  officer,  'i.nd  Colonel  Hotham 
jodged  it  expedient  to  summon  us.' 

'*  He  did  !  did  he  V  cried  the  governor.     'Colonel  Hotham,  give 

op  your  sword. — You    are    under   airest.       Remove    him,  guards. 

Tike  him  away.     This  is  no  court— all  its  proceedings  are  illegal, 

;    aodso  shall  be  dealt  with.     Gentlemen,  you  are  dismissed.     Away  ! 

We  bave  had  too  much  of  you.' — ib.  pp.  170 — 175. 

VOL.  XIX.  I 
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The  subsequent  course  of  the  narrative,  and  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  other  dramatis  persorue,  must  be  learnt  from  the 
volumes  themselves.  Before  parting,  however,  from  Mr.  James, 
we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  a  serious  blemish,  which 
attaches  to  his  story,  taken  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  refer  to 
any  mere  literary  faults,  though  it  would  not  be  difl&cult  to 
point  out  such.  These  are  trifling,  compared  with  what  we 
have  in  view,  and  for  which,  in  the  degree  here  exhibited, 
we  were  not  prepared.  We  had  thought  the  time  was  passed 
when  men  of  any  pretensions,  in  whatever  department  of 
literature  they  employ  themselves,  would  venture  on  such  a 
distorted  representation,  as  Mr.  James  has  given,  of  the  two 
great  parties  into  which  the  EngUsh  nation  was  then  divided. 
It  betokens  great  ignorance  on  his  part,  or  a  degree  of  preju- 
dice, still  more  discreditable.  Either  he  knows  not  the  men, 
whose  principles  and  character  he  undertakes  to  sketch,  or  is 
so  virulently  hostile  to  their  momory  as  wilfully  to  exhibit  an 
exception  as  the  rule, — a  low  minded,  sordid,  and  base  hypocrite 
as  their  examplar  and  mouthpiece.  That  there  were  hypocrites 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  parliament  we  readily  admit — 
men  whose  God  was  self,  whose  paradise  was  earth,  all  whose 
passions  were  of  a  mean  and  sensual  order.  Periods  of  great 
excitement  have  always  been  marked  by  the  presence  of  such 
men,  and  their  numbers  have  been  proportioned  to  its  intensity,  . 
and  to  the  circle  within  which  it  has  operated.  That  they 
were  found  amongst  the  parliamentarians  in  greater  num- 
bers than  amongst  the  royalists,  resulted  from  the  higher 
estimate  of  pure  religion  entertained  by  the  former.  Human 
depravity  took  another  shape  with  the  cavaliers.  It  was  too 
wise  in  its  generation  to  appear  amongst  them  in  the  form 
of.  religious  hypocrisy.  The  coin  was  not  current,  the  sterling 
gold  was  not  there ;  and  we  need  not,  consequently,  wonder  at 
the  absence  of  the  counterfeit.  What  we  complain  of  in  Mr. 
James  is,  not  that  he  has  admitted  the  fact  of  hypocrisy,  but 
that  he  has  made  hypocrisv,  with  its  concomitant  vices,  the 
characteristic  of  the  class.  That  there  were  such  men  in  1642, 
amongst  the  Puritans,  as  Mr.  Ehry  of  liongsoaken,  we  are  not 
concerned  to  deny ;  but  that  such  h  man  should  be  introduced, 
find  throughout  an  extended  story  should  be  made  to  act, — for 
this  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  the  present  instance — as  a 
representative  of  the  religious  men  who  were  then  arrayed 
against  the  royal  and  prelatical  power,  is  an  offence  against 
truth  and  honesty  scarcely  to  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  the 
bitterest  polemic.  Mr.  James  may  possibly  allege  that  he  has 
not  so  represented  the  case,  and  it  is  true  lie  has  not  done  so  in 
words.     But  let  the  impression  of  his  volumes  on  a  reader  not 
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conversant  with  other  sources  of  information  be  estimated,  and 
what,  candid  man  will  say  that  it  does  not  amount  to  this  ? 

There  is,  moreover,  a  meanness  in  the  mode  adopted  to  com- 
pass this  end  which  aggravates  the  evil.  Had  any  historical 
character  been  introduced  as  a  type  of  the  class,  the  means  of 
detection  would  have  been  within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  tyro 
would  have  known  that  the  sketch  was  inaccurate,  or  that  the 
individual  pourtrayed  failed  to  embody  the  qualities  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted.  But  when  a  fictitious  personage  is  ushered  on 
the  stage,  wearing  the  apparel  and  speaking  the  language  of 
the  parties  to  be  vilified ;  when  he  is  made  to  act  alone,  the 
darker  features  of  his  character  being  unrelieved  by  the  virtues 
of  any  other  member  of  his  sect ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  as  if  to  give  greater  force  and  virulence  to  the  repre- 
sentation, such  an  assemblage  of  vices  is  contrasted  with  the 
bright  and  lovely  quaUties  ascribed  to  members  of  the  opposite 
sect,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  truth  has  been 
recklessly  sacrificed,  and  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead 
most  foidly  aspersed. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  general  impression 
produced  by  these  volumes,  respecting  the  political  struggle 
and  parties  of  the  period  in  question.  Lord  Walton  and  the 
Earl  of  Beverley  are  the  heroes  of  the  cavalier  party,  and  their 
.  characters  are  fetched  in  a  style  adapted  to  secure  esteem  and 
admiration.  Of  the  parliamentarians  we  are  left  to  judge  from 
Colonels  Hotham  and  Thiselton,  and  what  reader,  judging  from 
these  materials,  can  hesitate  as  to  the  verdict  to  be  pro- 
nounced ?  The  great  actors  in  the  solemn  scene — the  Pyms, 
the  Hampdens,  the  Vanes  and  the  Cromwells — are  not  intro- 
duced, and  the  reason  of  the  omission  is  obvious.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  genius,  attempted  to  pourtray 
the  inner  life  of  the  Protector,  and  his  failure,  so  complete 
and  ridiculous,  might  well  deter  an  inferior  artist.  But  there 
were  other  men  who  might,  if  common  fairness  had  been  ob- 
8er\ed,  have  been  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  throng  which  at 
our  author^s  bidding  crowd  the  stage.  Had  they  been  so,  how- 
ever, a  different  impression  would  have  been  produced,  one 
more  accordant,  certainly,  with  the  truth  of  history,  but  not,  as 
we  are  compelled  to  suspect,  with  the  prejudices  and  intention 
of  the  writer. 
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Ip  our  readers  will  glance  backwards  at  our  article  on  the 
formation  of  the  Peel  ministry,  four  years  ago,  they  will  see 
that  not  a  few  of  our  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized.  Sir 
Robert  has  been  compelled,  as  we  then  predicted,  to  work  out 
something  like  Whiggery,  under  the  colours  of  Toryism.  The 
Melbourne  administration  had  disappointed  and  disheartened 
all  classes.  Notwithstanding  the  good  which  must  always  result 
from  popular  principles  even  appearing  to  obtain  power,  so  much 
mischief  intermingled  itself  in  almost  every  measure, — so  much 
heartlcssness  was  manifested  towards  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  claims  of  industry, — the  lights  of  commercial  wisdom 
broke  on  the  minds  of  political  leaders  so  late  in  the  day,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  party  received  little  pity,  when  the 
general  election  of  1841  drove  them  from  Downing-street. 
Tlieir  clever  antagonist,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  playing 
his  game  for  some  years.  He  had  beckoned  to  every  selfish 
sentiment  in  the  land  to  come  to  his  aid.  He  meekly  bore  the 
bitter  taunts  of  those  whom  he  had  deserted  in  1829.  He  had 
found  out,  indeed,  that  monopoly  is  the  very  first-born  child  of 
mammon  ;  yet  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  allowed  stolid  agri- 
culture to  imbibe  and  act  upon  the  idea,  that  to  elevate  him 
once  more  to  office  was  the  surest  road  to  protection !  The 
established  church  had  excommunicated  him  in  their  anathemas, 
for  his  policy  towards  Roman  catholics ;  but  after  performing 
some  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he  so  edified  the  bench  of 
bishops  by  his  bearing  towards  radicals  and  nonconformists ; — 
he  whispered  such  plausible,  and  yet  alarming  things,  about  the 
perils  of  tithes  and  church-rates  from  the  wicked  Whigs,  that 
their  lordships  began  to  wonder  at  his  white  sheet,  and  to  fancy 
it  the  spotless  robe  of  purity  and  innocence.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  cajolery  with  which  he  managed  to  enlist  hope  and  fear 
upon  his  own  side.  He  soothed  the  prejudices^  and  blinded 
the  eyes  of  the  bigoted,  the  timid,  and  the  loyal.  His  month 
flowed  with  persuasives,  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten,  and 
his  promises  of  good  behaviour  in  future  be  considered  as  a 
paradise  of  sweets  in  posse,  for  all  conservative  followers  disposed 
to  rally  once  more  under  his  standard.  His  advice — 'register, 
register ' — was  strictly  attended  to  both  in  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties. Although  his  professions  and  pledges  amounted  to  nothing 
when  they  were  pondered  and  analysed, — although  his  reserves 
and  explanations  had  secured  a  bridge  of  retreat  from  every 
position  which  he  might  find  it  inconvenient  to  maintain, — 
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although  expediency,  upon  the  face  of  it,  formed  the  soul  and 
essence  of  his  political  existence,  yet  toryism  permitted  its 
wishes  to  be  sponsors  to  its  confidence,  atid  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
a  second  time  carried  by  acclamation  into  the  royal  closet.  In 
proportion  to  the  exultation  of  his  admirers  have  been  their 
subsequent  wrath  and  sorrow. 

Yet  surelv  the  idolators  were  to  blame,  as  much  as  the  idol 
they  had  set  up.  He  could  see  further,  and  knew  more  than 
they  did.  No  one  could  be  more  aware  than  himself  that  there 
was  no  real  love  lost  between  them.  Stern  necessity  alone 
had  cemented  the  connexion,  just  as  when  the  goat  and  the  fox 
were  in  the  well  together,  and  reynard  avaUed  himself  of  the 
convenient  long  horns  of  his  companion  to  eflFect  his  escape,  and 
then  wish  him  good  morning !  The  premier  must  have  long 
ceased  to  beUeve  in  the  political  creed  of  his  adherents ;  but  to 
get  out  of  the  pit  of  opposition,  there  was  no  other  way  than  to 
make  use  of  their  inglorious  instrumentality.  They,  on  their 
part,  ought  to  have  understood  their  man  better.  Genuine 
patriotism  would  have  enlightened  them  on  the  subject;  but 
preferring,  as  they  always  have  done,  the  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  this  life,  and  casting  into  the  shade  every  other  interest 
except  their  own,  they  have  only  reaped  an  appropriate  reward. 
Not,  however,  that  Englishmen  ever  like  to  see  any  body 
cheated  :  and  here  lay  the  point  of  weakness  in  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
His  majority  was  nearly  a  hundred  strong.  His  predecessors 
had  become  bankrupt  in  efficiency  and  reputation.  They 
worked  the  wheel  of  government  like  the  ass  at  Carisbrook 
Castle,  struggling  to  get  forward,  yet  never  advancing ;  whilst 
their  dull  routine  of  daily  duty  only  brought  up  buckets  of  use- 
less water  !  Circumstances,  moreover,  had  set  in  against  them. 
They  were  low  in  financial  difficulties,  aggravated  by  the  ex- 
penses and  disasters  of  two  unfinished  wars.  Bad  harvests  had 
embarrassed  trade,  through  the  operation  of  iniquitous  laws ; 
nor  were  the  operatives  quiet  in  our  manufiicturing  districts. 
The  new  minister  appeared  with  all  the  halo  of  triumph  about 
his  head,  and  a  purse  of  popularity  in  his  right  hand.  Yet 
never  was  failure  more  signal ;  and  honest  men  know  why. 
*  His  speculation,^  says  the  leading  journal  of  our  age,  '  was  one 
which  could  not  answer,  and  never  will  answer  with  tlie  British 
people.  He  thought  to  establish  a  miserable  sinking  fund  of 
reserves,  which  might  in  time  pay  off  his  huge  debt  of  promises. 
He  did  not  sufficiently  consider,  that  while  he  was  secretly  de- 
veloping and  cherishhig  the  former,  the  latter  also  were  fructi- 
fying and  becoming  due  !  The  day  of  reckoning  must  arrive  to 
every  one  at  last.  On  the  one  side,  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  protective  system,  and  his 
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own  ripening  convictions  responded  to  the  call ;  on  the  other, 
the  great  conservative  engagement  mnst  be  fulfilled.  The  pre- 
mier tried  to  satisfy  himself  and  the  country,  and  repudiate  his 
supporters  and  friends.  His  scheme  has  failed ;  and  much  as 
we  regret  that  any  t)ne  should  fail,  who  proposed  what  we  really 
consider  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  we  are  resigned  to  an  event, 
by  which  that  blessing  is  dissociated  from  personal  ingratitude 
and  political  deception.  We  see  in  it  one  lesson  more  to  do  good 
acts  by  good,  fair,  and  open  means  J'  In  other  words,  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  even  amongst  statesmen,  if  they  would  but  con- 
descend to  see  it  so. 

His  position  was  indeed  from  the  first  a  peculiar  one.  Cradled 
in  that  school  of  mediocrities,  of  which  Lord  Liverpool  was  so 
long  the  acknowledged  head,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  conveying 
as  little  meaning  as  possible  within  the  largest  limits  of  ver- 
bosity. To  catch  and  hold  his  auditory  by  the  ears,  and  by 
these  alone,  was  an  early  object  of  his  ambition.  With  capa- 
bilities of  getting  through  a  vast  amount  of  administrative 
business,  the  cast  of  his  mind  has  always  been  material  and 
utilitarian.  He  has  calculated  the  eflFects  of  things,  but  not  the 
hearts  of  men,  nor  the  force  and  play  of  ideas.  His  income  tax 
and  tariff  were  portions  of  himself,  prosopopseias  of  his  natural 
intellect,  expatiating  in  the  calculations  of  a  clerk  rather  than 
those  of  a  philosophic  statesman.  His  books  for  studying  the 
wide  world  wear  the  aspect  of  ledgers.  The  laboratory  of  his 
inner  soul  is  fitted  up  for  being  a  large  counting-house,  and 
nothing  more.  Its  tenant  prefers  lamp-light  to  the  radiancy  of 
the  sun.  The  pen  is  in  his  hand,  or  behind  his  ear.  His  thoughts 
occasionally  mount  upon  stilts,  but  they  have  no  wings.  When 
disturbance  from  without  obliges  him  to  look  abroad,  his  surA-ey 
is  taken  from  the  summits  of  Dravton  Manor,  rather  than  from 
the  Alps  of  any  lofty  intellect.  Hence  his  views  of  society  are 
all  flat  and  contracted,  bounded  by  the  park-walls  of  an  ances- 
tral or  monied  arist(;cracy.  Not  that  he  cares  for  family  associ- 
ations, but  his  notions  of  power  assume  the  form  of  governing 
through  an  oligarchy.  His  sympathies,  therefore,  Mould  have 
been  identified  with  George  in.,  had  he  lived  in  the  eighteenth, 
instead  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  characteristics  arc 
essentially  cold,  stift*,  courtly,  and  ofiicial.  His  desires  seek 
followers,  not  friends.  They  rest  exclusively  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  graduated  scale  of  society.  He  places  confidence  in  no 
man.  The  absence  of  romance  and  imagination  in  his  com- 
position, is  total.  He  may  therefore  be  described  as  an  enor- 
mous individualism,  fit  only  to  live  in  an  ice-palace,  such  as 
that  which  was  built  by  Catharine,  empress  of  all  the  Russians. 
His  rival  possesses  many  more  points  of  attractiveness  than  him- 
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self.     Lord  John  Russell  has  frankness  and  courage.     HoHmg 
would  have  induced  him^  four  years  ago,  to  have  retaiiiad  office 
upon  the  terms  of  practising  the  shadow  of  dec^tioii  apon  the 
humblest  of  his  partizans.     His  talents,  whidi  aie  highly  re- 
spectable, although  by  no  means  of  an  ordar  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Fox  or  Lord  Gray,  would  disdain  adventitious 
support,  or  any  monopoly  of  applause.      His  notions  of  the 
premiership  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  moi  &est  Petat ;  upon 
which  egotistic  principle  the  member  for  Tamworth  has  been 
known  to  act,  or  racier  reign,  for  night  after  night,  until  Mr. 
D'Israeli  first  disturbed  his  self-complacency.     Lord  John  also 
has  had  more  time  and  disposition  for  studying  history  than  Sir 
B*obert.     His  Whig  origin  and  connections  have  taught  him  to 
watch  the  growth  of  new  parties,  as  well  as  the  reconstruction 
of  old  ones.     Should  he  attempt  to  construct  a  cabinet  out  of 
those  rotten  materials,  which  have  been  shipwrecked  again  and 
again,  he  will  fail  to  a  certainty.  His  openly  avowed  recantation 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his 
gene^l  manliness  of  bearing,  may  lead  us  to  hope,  that  if  he 
can  stand  his  ground  at  all,  he  will  aim  at  nobler  achievements. 
It  strikes  ourselves,  that  now  will  be  his  golden  opportunity  for 
building  up  a  magnificent  reputation.    But  he  must  be  brave  as 
well  as  prudent  for  the  occasion.    The  wisdom  of  Ulysses  must 
be  blended  with  the  genius,  virtue^  and  energy  of  the  first  Lord 
Chatham. 

There  are  phases  of  society,  when  certain  words,  pronounced 
by  certain  men,  produce  all  the  results  of  a  talisman.  Their 
sound  electrifies  the  world.  Let  his  lordship  then  contemplate 
some  such  trial,  looking  forward  to  Providence  and  posterity  for 
his  ultimate  reward.  What  is  more  undoubted,  than  that  the 
phantoms  of  aristocracy  are  waning  away  ?  Are  not  the  school- 
master, and  common  sense,  teaching  us  lessons,  which  would 
have  turned  our  forefathers  pale  with  astonishment  ?  Is  n6t 
the  voice  of  the  people  gradually  becoming  like  the  noise  of 
many  waters  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  abuses,  which  were  adored 
by  past  generations,  are  unveiling  their  native  hideousness  to 
the  present  ?  Matters  must  come  at  last  to  king,  people  and 
Queen  Victoria!  We  love  the  monarchy  and  the  monarch; 
but  both  must  rest  upon  a  government  thoroughly  responsible, 
and  essentially  popular.  If  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the  state 
are  to  stand  as  ornaments,  or  mere  supporters  of  forms  and 
associations,  all  well  and  good,  if  general  opinion  shall  acquiesce 
in  it.  But  class  interests  must  give  way  to  universal  ones. 
Liberty  and  order  must  meet  together,  while  righteousness  and 
peace  embrace  each  other.  Let  the  walls  of  the  constitution  re- 
main ;  but  a  new  spirit  must  rule  within  them.     Monopolies 
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and  monstrous  anomalies,  such  as  now  meet  the  gaze,  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  condemnation.  Our  institutions  must  be  unfeudal- 
iied.  as  Mr.  Ewart  once  remarked,  amidst  thunders  of  appro- 
bation from  a  crowded  assembly,  excited  simply  because  the 
speaker  had  touched  one  of  those  mighty  truths,  which  vibrate 
through  the  soul  of  millions.  We  trust  Lord  John  Russell  will 
be  wise  in  time.  Toryism,  he  cannot  fail  to  abhor,  whether  he 
calls  to  mind  its  cruel  and  fraudful  opposition  even  to  the 
revolution  of  1 688,  as  well  as  all  its  mdversation  and  tyranny 
subsequent  to  that  event,  carried  down  from  the  days  of  Harley 
and  Bohngbroke  to  the  death  of  George  iv.  The  miserable 
alias  of  conservatism  can  never  cover  its  mountains  of  delin- 
quency. It  is  now  perhaps  a  departed  spuit,  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  metempsychosis,  changing  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  acquiring  with  every  successive  change  augmented  powers 
of  subtlety  and  malevolence.  Whiggery  also  has  become  a  caput 
mortuum,  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,— never  a  very  favourite 
one  of  ours, — but  at  least  connected  wi^'great  historical  pas- 
sages in  Hume  and  Hallam.  To  revive  it  would  be  the  greatest 
of  galvanic  follies.  Derision,  defeat,  and  scandal,  could  be  the 
only  consequences.  Like  a  corpse,  under  the  influence  of  vol- 
taic batteries,  it  would  afford  the  most  revolting  mockery  of 
life — a  series  of  impotent  contortions  and  ghastly  grimaces ! 
Rumour  has  indeed  dared  to  say,  that  it  was  a  scheme  thought 
offor  more  than  a  few  moments.  But  where  are  the  living  Whigs 
to  be  found — where  are  their  supporters — where  their  strength, 
influence,  talents,  energies,  and  sinews,  for  the  he\*culean 
attempt  ?  They  are  not  nearly  so  respectable  or  useful  as  the 
windmills  in  the  annals  of  Don  Quixote  !  The  merest  move- 
ment of  their  isails  would  be  the  signal  for  inextinguishable 
laughter.  What,  indeed,  are  they  at  all,  but  memorials  of  tiie 
wisdom  of  Com  Laws  I 

Meanwhile  the  joke  would  be  fai'  too  serious  and  practical. 
The  public  mind  of  these  realms  is  not  now  to  be  sported  with 
by  grandees,  as  in  the  age  of  the  Pelhams  and  Newcjistles.  It 
excites  deep  disgust  to  read  or  hear  the  postprandian  effusions 
of  dukes  and  nobles,  who  had  better  hasten  to  the  nearest  Me- 
chanics' Institutes  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  to  improve 
their  knowledge,  and  mend  their  manners.  Tliirty  years  of 
peace  have  engendered  apt  scholars,  deep  thinkers,  and  keen 
observers,  amongst  what  are  termed  the  lower  orders.  High 
prices,  and  low  wages  have  awakened,  in  no  sliglit  degree,  their 
sensitiveness  to  ridicule,  or  what  they  consider  insult,  even  where 
it  is  only  sheer  thoughtlessness.  A  contemptuous  expression 
from  the  Ups  of  Charles  i.  cost  him  the  affections  of  his  navy ; 
nor  will  artisans  easily  forget,  that  their  Graces  of  Richmond  and 
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Norfolk,  have  gravely  recommended  a  diet  for  the  poor  of  carrots, 
mangel worzel,  and  curry-powder !     The  new  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, we  believe,  inserted  cold  peas  and  beans  upon  his  bill  of 
fare !     What  illustrations  are  all  these  of  the  gross  ignorance 
prevalent  amongst  our  peers  and  ecclesiastics,   as  to  the  real 
condition  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  fellow  creatures !     In  a 
certain  sense,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  we  deserve  to  pass 
through  the  ordeal  of  immense  organic  changes ;  well  aware  as 
we  are  of  the  partial  yet  severe  misery  inevitably  attendant  upon 
many  of  them.      It  is  not  conceivable,  that  men  who  can  write 
as  Cooper  the  chartist,  or  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  corn-law  rhymer, 
can  do, — types  as  these  are  of  an  intellectual  element,  augmenting 
in  intensity  and  extent  every  day — will  always  submit  to  go  on 
unrepresented  in  parliament,  whilst  union  houses  are  rising  in. 
every  direction,  and  hereditary  senators  are  talking  nonsense  at 
public  dinners.      Is  knowledge  power ;  or  is  it  not  ?      May  we 
imagine  that  ought  else  than  mind  will  ultimately  govern  the 
British  realms,  with  all  their  dependencies?  The  noble  scion  of  the 
house  of  Bedford  must  therefore  take  Chartism  into  his  most 
serious  consideration.     There  is  no  help  for  it.     The  hard,  yet 
firm  band  of  honest  labour  will  touch  at  no  distant  day  the  ark  of 
the  constitution.     To  whisper  such  a  truth  in  particular  quarters 
may  be  like  talking  to  stocks  and  stones ;  but  the  patron  of  the 
Reform  Bill  knows,  that  these  are  the  words  of  sound  sense  and  so- 
berness. The  almost  living  machinery,  which  spins  cotton  and  wool 
into  cloth  and  stockings,  indirectly  symbolises  those  various  pro- 
cesses of  civilisation,  which,  whilst  they  promote  refinement,  inter- 
weave also  class  with  class,  and  render  more  perfect  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  society.    It  will  soon  come  to  be  felt  and  understood  by 
millions,  that  peers  and  peasants,  capitalists  and  operatives,  land- 
lords and  labourers,  palaces,  mansions,  and  cottages,  are  all  parts 
of  one  mighty  whole ;   that  numbers  have  their  rights  as  much 
as  property  has ;  that  the  entire  body-politic  ought  to  participate 
in  that  glbrious  Magna-Ciiarta  of  the  omnipotent  Father,  who 
loves  all  his  children,  and  commands  them  to  love  one  another. 
The  grand  omission,  and  cardinal  transgression  of  government  is, 
that  it  reigns  for  the  few,  and  not  the  many.  The  latter  are  assert- 
ing their  claims  in  the  solitary  path  open  to  honest  men,  under 
their  circumstances.     Parliaments  of  their  own  are  growing  up 
out  of  the  ground.    Agitation  is  the  dangerous  genius  of  all  such 
congresses.     What  is  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  but  one  of 
those  magnificent   combinations,  —  originated   and   supported 
indeed  mainly  by  the  middle  and  manufacturing  classes — yet 
suflSciently  illustrative  of  our  position,  that  if  rulers  will  persist 
in  neglecting  or  maltreating  their  subjects,  these  last  must  take 
care  of  themselves.     The  member  for  Stockport  incontestably 
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should  have  a  portfoUo  in  the  new  cabinet.     But  this  is  merely 
by  the  way. 

For  there  is  a  yet  more  momentous  element  forcing  itself 
upwards  and  onwards  for  the  benefit  of  mankind :  we  mean  that 
of  genuine  religious  freedom.    In  this  country,  almost  more  than 
in  any  other,  one  form  of  Christianity  is  enthroned  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  State,  to  the  grievous  detriment  of  all  parties  both 
for  time  and  eternity.     Our  statesmen  have  everything  to  learn 
with  regard  to  the  true  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  porten- 
tous evil.     It  is  the  mastership  of  mammon  over  the  slavery 
of  souls.     Nothing  will  undermine  or  overthrow  it,  short  of  the 
fullest  development  of  the  voluntary  system :  and  as  a  general 
election  can  be  at  no  great  distance,  let  the  friends  of  enfran- 
chisement bestir  themselves  without  further  delay.     Wherever 
there  is  a  constituency,  in  which  the  subject  can  be  started,  we 
should  be  warned  not  to  lose  a  moment.     Dimidium  facii  qtU 
CiBpit,  habet.     Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  owe  but 
little,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  secular  administrations.     Their 
heads  and  arms  have  been  counted  in  the  contest,  and  pretty 
generally  forgotten  at  the  division  of  the  spoil.     Trusting  in 
Divine  Providence,  they  must  help  themselves.     At  the  present 
hour,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  non-conformist  in  England 
should  not  be  fined  a  shilling,  for  not  attending  his  parish-church 
on  the  Sunday.  The  political — or  at  least  the  ecclesiastical  brand 
is  still  upon  their  foreheads :  do  they  glorj'-  in  it,  or  are  they  pre- 
pared to  wipe  it  off?     There  is  now  close  at  hand  another  of 
those  favourable  opportunities,  which  may  be  called  the  flowers 
of  time.      Let  it  be  gathered  with   zeal,  and  improved  with 
prudence   to  the   very  uttermost.      We   would   fain  circulate 
throughout  the  community  such  questions  as  the  following : — 
How  is  it  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  goes  on  to  be  identified 
with  that  of  this  world — contrary  to  his  own  clear  injunction? 
Why  should  one  denomination  possess  revenues  of  five  millions 
sterling  per  annum — an  original  robbery  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  a  perpetual  source  of  spiritual  corruption  at  the  very  heart 
of  society  ?     Why  should  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  more 
per  annum  be  raised  in  the  shape  of  church-rates, — ^without  regard 
to  the  overgrown  opulence  of  those  who  receive,  or  the  poverty, 
and  above  all,  the  consciences  of  those  who  pay  ?      Why  should 
six-and-twenty  seniors  of  the  favoured  sect  sit  for  life  among  the 
barons  of  the  realm,  with  four  additional  ones,  changed  every 
year,  from  an  oflFset  of  their  own  body,  in  the  sister  island — all 
Lords  of  Parliament — all  rich  in  both  revenues  and  patronage — 
all  potent  to  oppress  the  weak,  and  all  powerless  to  curb  aristo- 
cratic sinners?     We  appeal  to  sentences  in  our  ecclesiastical 
courts,  as  reported  in  the  daily  journals  now  upon  our  table. 
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whether  these  queries  are  mere  sounding  figures  of  rhetoric. 
How  is  it,  that  the  fornicator,  and  the  sodomite  cannot  be  cast 
out  of  the  sanctuary,  when  the  humbler  pastor  of  some  poor 
parish  is  ruined  for  life,  on  venturing  to  doubt  about  baptismal 
regeneration  ?  These,  or  similar  interrogatories,  are  the  points 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  might  now  be  put  with  advantage. 
Let  every  borough  election  be  an  echo  of  the  late  Southwark 
one,  in  every  respect  but  its  want  of  success.  Lord  John 
Russell  found  the  dissenters  grateful  for  a  small  modicum  of 
relief  afforded  them,  through  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts ;  let  him  now  win  for  them  an  emancipation  from 
aU  ecclesiastical  payments — from  all  vestiges  of  hmniliation, — 
from  all  the  sneers  of  cathedral  dignitaries.  Let  him  open 
to  them  the  gates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, — not  to  say  of 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  our  other  more  celebrated  semina- 
ries. His  cabinet  would  then  enlist  masses  of  religious,  reflect- 
ing',  and  sensible  men,  such  as  would  attach  themselves  to  his 
person,  and  reverence  his  very  name.  In  one  word,  his  views 
must  be  comprehensive  in  range,  as  well  as  full  and  particular 
in  details ;  or  else  his  ministry  too,  if  it  struggle  into  existence 
at  all,  will  pass  away,  hke  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floor. 

Nor  would  we  ask  more  for  ourselves  than  we  demand  for 
others.  Ireland  must  be  governed  and  pacified.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection,  that  Liberalism  cannot  accomplish  now,  what 
might  easily  have  been  achieved,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
the  Orange  Societies  of  Lord  Roden  fancy  him  their  best  ally. 
Four  years  of  mutual  exasperation  have  scattered  all  manner  of 
combustibles  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  A  single 
false  step  might  at  present  consign  the  whole  island  to  the 
flames  of  civil  war.  The  influence  of  the  lord-lieutenant  extends 
little  further  than  the  battlements  of  Dublin  castle,  or  the  iron 
railings  of  the  Phoenix  park.  The  Times'  commissioner,  not- 
withstanding his  admirable  ability  and  intentions,  has  overlooked 
in  his  letters  just  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  always  overlooks. — 
namely  the  influence  of  ideas  upon  social  weal  or  woe.  No  doubt 
can  exist,  but  that  to  a  great  extent,  the  Irish  might  advance 
themselves  to  a  better  state  of  things  than  that  under  which 
they  at  present  exist :  but  to  put  that  mind  and  wish  into  them, 
to  rouse  them  from  their  political  and  intellectual  torpor,  and 
then  guide  them,  when  so  aroused,  in  the  right  direction,  is  the 
verv  task  to  be  accomplished.  Certain  ideas,  rather  than  phy- 
sical obstacles,  stand  in  the  way  :  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  in- 
terposition of  wise  measures  is  most  wanted.  O'Counell,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil,  appeals  to  and  plays  with  the  former  :  and 
hence  the  influence  of  that  magic  wand  which  he  wields.     Ei 
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mulcere  fluctus  et  t oiler e  vento !  The  people  there  are  under 
warm  impressions,  that  for  centuries  they  have  been  mis-go- 
verned ;  that  the  Anglican  communion  has  usurped  the  place  of 
their  own  church,  and  appropriated  her  revenues;  that  their 
country  has  been  rendered  a  mere  satellite  and  slave  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  the  Union  formed  an  infamous  consummation 
to  all  the  previous  tyranny.  A  repeal,  therefore,  of  that  Union  is 
the  concentrated  idea,  embodying  all  these  rnd  various  other 
analogous  notions,  many  of  them  founded  upon  truth  :  and  until 
this  spell  is  mastered,  or  dissolved,  it  seems  to  us  hopeless  to  do 
much  for  that  unfortunate  land.  Should  we,  as  Englishmen,  be 
more  patient  than  the  Irish  are,  under  similar  circumstances?  we 
much  doubt  it.  If  Mr.  Macauley  join  the  ministry,  we  may  at 
least  infer  that  the  Irish  church  is  to  undergo  serious  modifica- 
tion, with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  surrender.  The  posthumous 
pamphlet  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith  should  be  circulated  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  not  indeed  to  promote  any  scheme  for  Ca- 
thoUc  endowment,  but  to  exhibit  the  strongest  illustration  that 
can  be  given,  as  to  the  calamities  inseparable  from  any  Christian 
community  encumbering  itself  with  pelf  and  power.  The  Irish 
liberals  have  generally  proved  faithful  to  the  standard  of  Free 
Trade,  and  are  promising  to  be  so  again.  Our  journal  has 
never  willingly  used  a  single  expression  adverse  to  the  just  de- 
mands of  Ireland ;  and  notwithstanding  the  atrocious  grant  to 
Maynooth, — atrocious  being  by  no  means  too  strong  an  epithet 
upon  some  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the  repealers  them- 
selves,— notwithstanding  the  vituperation  of  Wesleyanism  and 
Nonconformity  indulged  in  by  the  members  for  Cork  and  Dun- 
garvon, — we  are  still  prepared  to  concede  justice  to  Erin,  and 
allure  her  warm  enthusiasm  to  the  banner  of  our  United  King- 
dom. 

Hunger,  meanwhile,  will  wait  for  none  of  us.  Famine,  with  her 
paletrainof  ghastly  spectres,  fever,  violence,insurrection,anddeath, 
has  scared  into  resignation  one  of  the  strongest  cabinets  known 
since  the  times  of  Pitt  and  Dundas.  The  sincerity  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  be  soon  severely  tested,  as  to  whether  he  withdraws  from 
office  to  seiTC  his  country,  or  aggrandize  himself.  If  the  former, 
he  must  endeavour  to  atone  for  past  misconduct  by  present  ser- 
vices,— by  supporting  his  successor  with  all  his  might  and 
main, — by  giving  his  votes,  voice,  and  influence,  such  of  the  last 
as  may  remain,  to  the  glorious  crusade  against  Protective  duties. 
If  the  latter,  he  will  then  lie  upon  the  catch  for  the  earliest  or 
smallest  lack  of  judgment  betrayed  by  the  new  functionaries : 
he  will  wear  the  demeanour  of  a  patron,  and  practise  the  severity 
of  a  critic,  towards  Lord  John  and  his  colleagues  :  he  will  in- 
siduously  intimate  to  the  peers,  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
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to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  how  much  more  leniently  he  would 
have  handled  his  suffering  patient :  in  short,  what  a  benevolent, 
tender-hearted  physician  he  would  still  have  been  to  his  beloved 
country.  That  the  Com  Laws  must  be  sacrificed  is  no  longer 
a  matter  open  to  question.  The  mere  report  of  their  fall  has 
awakened  a  wave  of  emotion,  of  which  the  eddies  are  already 
circling  through  the  markets  of  both  hemispheres.  Our  com- 
mercial men,  our  noblest  seaports  and  inland  cities  are  convulsed 
with  joy.  We  heartily  trust,  however,  that  the  necessity  for 
action  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  universal  ebullition. 
The  sentence  may  be  pronounced,  but  it  will  still  have  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. We  anticipate  immense  excitement.  It  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  *  Wherever  men  labour,  or  congregate,  or 
converse,  this  coming  change  intrudes  upon  their  occupations. 
and  they  lift  up  their  heads  to  witness  its  accomplishment. 
Hitherto  the  effect  of  those  principles  of  commercial  freedom 
which  have  long  been  professed  by  British  statesmen,  in  their 
communications  with  foreign  governments,  has  been  marred  by 
the  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  restrictions  stiU  imposed  on  the 
food  of  our  own  people.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will 
therefore  be  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  foreign 
relations.  An  immediate  object  of  the  measure  is  to  promote 
the  interchange  of  commodities  at  home  and  abroad,  and  bring 
the  multifarious  populations  of  the  earth  to  one  common  empo- 
riam.  Such  a  result  is  the  greatest  to  which  any  minister  can 
aspire,  for  it  includes  the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  the  destruction  of  prejudices,  the  spread 
(rf  civilization,  and  the  diffusion  of  larger  prosperity  and  know- 
ledge amongst  mankind.'  More  even  than  this  is  equally  true. 
Important  as  the  crisis  is,  there  can  be  no  delay.  The  stores  of 
food  are  diminishing,  whilst  the  mouths  of  the  consumers  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  diem  !  Shall  the  flocks 
and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  to  suffice  them ;  or  shall  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together?  Such  was  the  expostula- 
tion of  an  inspired  legislator,  some  score-and-half  centuries  ago  : 
but  in  our  age,  which  is  not  one  of  miracles,  there  is  but  one 
answer : — 

'  Let  food  be  free  as  the  air  of  heaven, 

For  labourers  great  or  small, — 
By  the  Father  above  has  the  boon  been  given. 

And  there's  more  than  enough  for  us  all.' 

We  should  be  well  pleased,  if  in  addition  to  their  views  upon 
Ae  com  question,  our  new  ministers  could  present  the  nation 
with  a  manifesto  respecting  contemplated  financial  reforms.  It 
would  be  of  great  service  to  themselves,  we  venture  to  think. 
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could  they  speak  out  early,  so  as  to  rally  large  interests  to  their 
muster-roll :  especially  from  those  more  numerous  classes  in  the 
community  who  groan  under  the  burdens  of  taxation.  From 
the  enthronement  of  King  William  the  Third,  downwards,  the 
people  have  been  like  passive  sheep  at  the  mercy  of  their 
shearers.  The  aristocracy  has  made  its  own  laws,  and  arranged 
its  own  imposts ;  of  course  taking  due  care  to  shift  all  conceiv- 
able pressure  from  the  shoulders  of  property  and  rank  to  those 
of  industry  and  commerce.  Upon  the  whole,  or  at  least  with  the 
fewest  possible  exceptions,  the  plans  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
true  enough  to  their  predecessors.  Now  will  be  the  time  to 
hold  out  some  renewed  prospects  of  realizing  better  systems. 
A  fresh  and  honest  adjustment  of  the  sugar  duties  would  bring 
into  the  national  coffers  an  additional  million  of  revenue  per 
annum :  applying  the  legacy  duty  to  real  property  would  raise 
two  more :  a  fair  development  of  the  penny  postage  would  give 
i£250,000.  a  year  at  least  under  the  management  of  its  magna- 
nimous yet  ill-treated  projector  :  and  these  items,  with  the  im- 
proved customs  and  excise,  through  that  moderate  yet  perma- 
nent and  unfluctuating  prosperity,  which  may  be  fairly  antici- 
pated from  the  removal  of  commercial  fetters,  will  enable  an 
honest  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  dispense  with  our  iniqui- 
tous income  tax.  The  shopocracy  would  defy  conservative 
bribery,  were  good  hopes  held  out  to  them  of  speedily  reaching 
some  siiclt  consummation.  Let  the  noble  Premier  adventure 
upon  the  trial.  At  all  events  candour  will  be  agreeable.  The 
member  for  Tamworth  brought  his  budget  down  to  the  House, 
very  much  as  our  old  highwaymen  used  to  carry  their  dark  lan- 
terns. We  grant  that  prudence  may  be  a  feature  of  statesman- 
ship :  but  its  counterfeit,  under  the  title  of  mystification,  only 
belongs  properly  to  mountebanks.  We  feel  satisfied  that  ere 
long,  the  late  Lord  Congleton^s  investigation  of  our  national 
receipts  and  disbursements  will  become  a  text-book  amongst 
the  middle  classes.  As  these  acquire  a  thorough  understanding 
about  the  matter,  they  wiU  coerce  our  rulers  to  reverse  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things.  Every  day  adds  to  the  number  of  inquirers. 
Every  day  extends  the  forty  shilling  franchise  amongst  those 
who  foster  no  amicable  relations  towards  coronets  and  mitres, 
towards  rentals  upheld  by  war  prices,  towards  immunities,  pri- 
vileges, and  exemptions,  towards  the  preposterous  claims  of 
social  caste,  towards  imposts  beiuing  lightly  upon  the  rich,  and 
lieavily  upon  the  poor.  The  British  people  happily  abhor  vio- 
lent revolutions  :  but  they  are  growing  more  and  more  prepared 
to  insist  upon  substantial  and  radical  reformation.  There  must 
be  an  infusion  of  fresh  life  thrown  into  the  royal  councils  :  and 
this  must  be  drawn  from  other  sources  than  hereditary  legis- 
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latioii  and  mouldy  pedigrees.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated^ 
that  men  of  from  ten  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  income^  are  by  their  very  position  and  circumstances 
mifitted  to  enter  into  the  genuine  value  of  money,  or  fully  com- 
{Mfehend  so  delicate  a  subject,  as  inflicting  taxation  upon  the 
nerves  of  labour  and  industry. 

Should  Viscount  Palmerston  again  take  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  our  apprehensions  will  in  some  shght  degree  be 
excited  with  respect  to  the  permanent  maintcDance  of  amiaible 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  Oregon  ter- 
ritory threatens  to  turn  out  a  flre-brand:  nor  as  impartial 
reviewers,  can  we  forbear  giving  cordial  testimony  to  the  firm- 
ness and  abiUty  which  have  hitherto  been  manifested,  in  this 
very  delicate  matter,  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  Ashburton  treaty 
disappointed  us  certainly ;  yet  a  thorny  discussion  was  termi- 
nated, and  the  districts  surrendered  are  not  now  worth  a  second 
thought.  Since  that  settlement,  however,  the  tone  of  the 
United  States  has  altered  for  the  worse.  An  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  West,  disgraceful  both  to  its  originators  and  sup- 
porters,— vindicating  two  most  fearful  tendencies, — lust  after 
extended  dominion,  and  resoluteness  to  uphold  negro  slavery. 
The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  recent  negotiations  with  Mexico,  to 
say  nothing  of  sundry  irate  and  undignified  expressions  uttered 
by  President  Polk,  which  we  trust  his  message  to  Congress  may 
explain  and  mollify, — all  these  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
Europe.  There  is  also  still  a  war  party  in  France,  who  feel  that 
Lord  Palmerston  touches  French  vauitv,  and  who  would  therefore 
gain,  rather  than  lose  strength,  by  hia  accession  to  the  Cabinet. 
As  Louis  Philippe  advances  towards  the  grave,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent,  that  his  wily  policy  is  destined  to 
reap,  as  it  has  sown.  It  has  been  essentially  selfish  and  per- 
sonal :  so  that  although  identified  with  the  preservation  of 
peace,  it  has  been  so  for  royal  and  private  puq)oses.  Hence 
the  nation,  with  all  its  old  propensities  and  all  its  new  predilec- 
tiims,  already  like  the  war-horse  in  Job, — '  smelleth  the  battle 
afar  off, — the  thunder  of  the  captains, — and  the  shouting  '/  There 
would  be  joy  from  the  Meuse  to  Marseilles  at  even  the  fair 
prospect  of  a  quarrel,  which  should  bring  into  collision  the 
British  Jack  and  the  Twenty-seven  Stars.  When  affairs  are  so 
sensitive  as  they  are  at  present,  they  need  a  conciliatory  as  well 
as  an  able  guidance.  The  eloquence  and  experience  of  the  noble 
representative  for  Tiverton  cannot  be  gainsaid :  but  his  peculiar 
adaptiveness  to  the  crisis  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  no 
wish  of  ours,  that  England  should  be  browbeaten  by  a  republic, 
who,  with  liberty  loudly  upon  her  lips,  has  repudiated  many 
miUions  of  just  debtSi  and  still  retains  an  enormous  population 
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of  slaves.  Yet  such  is  our  horror  of  war,  glancing  at  its  imme- 
diate and  probable  consequences,  that  short  of  downright  dis- 
honour, we  would  submit  to  almost  any  arbitration  for  avoiding 
it.  May  the  Prince  of  Peace  so  mercifully  influence  statesmen, 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  that  reason  and  moderation  mav  vet 
prevail,  and  the  lovers  of  disturbance  be  once  again  baffled  in 
their  object.  Our  hopes,  in  such  a  direction,  will  hold  out  to 
the  last  moment. 


As  our  last  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Lord  John  Russell  has  failed  in  his  eflTorts  to  con- 
struct a  cabinet,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  resumed  office. 
Still  we  venture  to  recommend,  to  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  our  readers,  what  we  have  written.  As  the  crisis  in- 
creases in  complexity,  so  much  the  more  simple,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  are  the  duties  of  liberals  and  non-conformists.  All  eyes 
will  now  be  turned  upon  two  objects, — namely,  the  movements 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  election  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. It  affords  us  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  the  recent  course  of 
events,  more  especially  to  learn,  as  we  have  recently  done,  that 
the  noble  member  for  London,  has  been  constrained,  though  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  avow  his  conversion  to  total  ami  immediate 
repeal.  That  the  corn  laws  are  to  be  abolished  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  that  the  struggle  will  be  a  fearful  one,  we  also  be- 
lieve. In  the  meantime  we  rejoice  in  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  return 
to  power,  a38urcd  that  the  popular  cause  will  gain  more  from 
his  premiership  than  could  have  been  realized  from  his  rival. 


The  Congregational  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac  for  1846.     London : 
Jackson  and  Wultbrd. 

TuiH  ulinanau  is  compiled  under  the  sanction  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  contains  a  large  mass  ofinformation  specially  adapted  to 
intiMcst  tho  members  of  the  congregational  body.    In  addition  to  the 
UNiml  inlt'Uigonce  of  such  works,  it  comprises  an  extended  list  of  the 
churches  of  tho  denomination,  an  account  of  its  various  societies,  a 
nkolch  of  protostant  European  statistics,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  *  J 
con«lition  and  societies  of  other  British  sects.     We  should  like  to   ^ 
«Mk  the  editor,  why  the  British  ^ntiState  Church  Association  has  been 
omiltod,  when  the  Orphan  Working  School,  and  the  new  Asylum  fof  'J 
Infant  Orphans,  have  been  admitted.  ^ 
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Art,  I. — Lectures  on  the  PUgrinCs  Progress,  and  on  the  Life  and  Times  of 
John  Bunyan,   By  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.,  London,  1845. 

Works  of  the  English  Puritan  Divines,  Vol.  1 .  The  Jerusalem  Sin- 
ner  saved:  The  Pharisee  and  Publican :  The  Trinity  and  a  Christian, 
SfC,  SfC.  By  John  Bunyan :  to  which  is  expended  an  Exhortation 
to  Peace  and  Unity,  With  Life  of  Bunyan.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Hamilton.     London,  1845. 

Of  no  individual,  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  the  sacred 
writings,  can  it  be  said  with  more  propriety  than  of  John 
Banyan,  that  'being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.'  Already  has 
he  spoken  to  generations  past,  and  will  speak  in  many  lan- 
guages again  and  again,  to  generations  to  come.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  genius  to  triumph  over  time.  Nothing  can  confine 
its  influence  to  the  transient  duration  of  life,  or  even  to  the 
limitation  of  ages :  and  that  this  should  be  the  case  is  alike 
honourable  to  human  nature  and  profitable  to  mankind; 
honourable,  as  it  is  a  proof  that  the  petty  rivalships,  envyings 
and  jealousies,  which  are  wont  to  assail  distinguished  excel- 
lencies can  at  length  be  laid  aside, — and  profitable,  as  it  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  renewed  instruction  to  posterity.  If  the 
vorks  of  men  were  to  perish  with  their  bodies,  how  would  the 
world  be  impoverished ;  but,  thanks  to  the  press,  while  the 
man  dies,  the  author  may  live  for  ever. 
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There  are  comparatively  few,  however,  whose  works  survive 
them  in  a  living  and  still  speaking  influence.  The  reader  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  first  collection  of  volumes  he  may  chance 
to  see,  in  order  to  verify  this  remark.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
vast  public  collections  of  our  land,  survey  the  shelves  of  any 
private  library ;  and  of  the  array  of  folios,  octavos  and  duode- 
cimos that  stand  in  multitudinous  ranks,  consider  the  in- 
frequency  of  names  upon  these  labelled  representatives  of 
literature  that  for  any  very  lengthened  period  command  the 
attention  of  mankind.  Apiurt  from  the  crowds  that  have 
gone  down  into  hopeless  oblivion,  some  of  them  sufficiently 
notorious  in  their  day,  think  only  of  the  visible  and  palpable 
groups  of  authors  whose  names  obtrude  upon  the  searcher  after 
the  truly  great  and  renowned ;  and  with  a  sigh  for  humanity 
and  for  ourselves,  we  must  acknowledge  their  paucity.  Of 
course  we  refer  only  to  the  first-rate  order  of  minds — ^the 
Ciceros,  the  Newtons,  the  Miltons,  the  Howes,  and  the  Bun- 
yans. 

And  few  as  they  have  been,  the  present  fashion  of  literature 
has  a  tendency  to  make  them  fewer.  Formerly  our  great 
writers  both  in  prose  and  poetry  elaborated  all  they  wrote,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  were  rather  prone  to  perplex  with  intrica- 
cacies  and  weary  with  prolixity.  Nevertheless  their  genius  was 
allowed  elbow  room,  and  fair  play ;  and  though  it  be  often  toil- 
some, it  is  always  instructive  to  follow  them  in  their  most  dis- 
tant wanderings.  You  may  be  led  through  desert  paths  into 
deep  wildernesses  and  up  painful  ascents;  but  are  infallibly 
guided  to  a  noble  elevation.  The  present  is  the  age  of  com- 
pression ;  every  thing  is  brought  into  the  narrowest  compass ; 
folios,  and  even  octavos,  are  almost  cashiered;  and  science, 
learning,  theology — all  must  be  crammed  into  a  book  only 
large  enough  for  the  children's  library.  Woe  betide  the  man 
of  detail  or  the  man  of  argument ;  the  age  will  not  endure  the 
ramifications  of  the  one  or  the  exefcitations  of  the  other. 
It  has  little  love  for  adventurers  in  thought.  It  is  the  age 
of  action,  not  of  thinking;  for  it  demands  that  every  thing 
should  be  ready  made,  and  give  no  trouble  to  the  wearer.  Even 
Milton  would  be  best  liked  by  multitudes,  if  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  sixpenny  song-book,  and  the  History  of  England  to  a 
few  penny  numbers. 

The  plea  is,  that  we  want  information ;  let  the  mind  be  stored 
with  knowledge,  and  let  ignorance  be  cured  by  concentrated 
doses  of  wisdom :  our  manhood  therefore,  as  well  as  our  childhood, 
must  have  the  blessing  in  the  cheapest  and  most  condensed  form. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  we  would  plead  for  extenuated 
and  wire-drawn  thought,  spread  out  in  diffusive  hmguage :  we 
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are  not  for  ample  pages  with  thinness  of  sentiment  and  meagre- 
ness  of  idea,  nor  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  close  shaven 
and  curtailed  expression,  dry  and  fruitless  as  chopped  sticks,  or 
books  stuffed  with  mere  facts  and  chronologies  tiU  they  are  in- 
animate as  the  Guys  of  November.  We  are  for  great  minds 
having  their  way,  and  their  own  "welj  ;  shewing  us  not  only  what 
is  the  result  of  their  investigations,  but  the  manner  of  those  in- 
vestigations. We  like  to  see  the  great  artificers  at  work;  to 
mark  how  they  handled  their  implements,  how  they  wrought 
their  moral  statuary  and  painting ;  and  have  very  little  taste  for 
chiselling  and  reducing,  till  their  giants  are  reduced  to  pig- 
mies. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
present  line  of  literary  business,  called  compression,  upon  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  any  of  his  other  works.  To  abridge 
the  former,  indeed,  is  impracticable^  without  sacrificing  the  entire 
interest ;  and  all  the  rest  are  full  of  delightful  quaintnesses, 
epigrammatic  point,  and  little  allegorical  coruscations  so  bright 
and  characteristic,  that  it  would  be  somewhat  of  a  hopeless  task. 
Yet  probably  his  general  writings  being  less  known  than 
his  great  performance,  may  be  part  of  the  reason ;  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  of  all  the  digesters  and  condensers  of  litera- 
ture, that  now  these  productions  are  becoming  better  known, 
they  will  have  the  kindness  to  allow  them  to  stand  as  they  do, 
in  their  Saxon  and  ancestral  dress. 

The  name  of  Bunyan  is  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  always  and  instantly  associated  with  it ;  for  who  has 
not  found  it  the  entertaiument  of  his  childhood,  and  the  fre- 
quent companion  of  his  riper  years ;  what  religious  man  has 
not  been  instructed  by  it,  or  what  irreligious  man  has  not  been 
charmed  ?  Cottages  and  palaces  have  alike  owned  its  power ; 
it  has  carried  captive  the  meanest  and  the  mightiest  minds ;  it 
has  strengthened  the  weak  in  faith,  and  confirmed  the  strong ; 
it  has  beguiled  the  saddest  and  most  solitary  hours,  given  fleet- 
ness  to  the  dullest  ones,  and  sunshine  even  to  sick  beds  and 
dying  moments;  its  wicket  gate,  its  interpreter's  house,  its 
valley  of  humiliation,  its  vanity  fair,  its  delectable  mountains, 
its  ill-favoured  ones  and  shining  ones,  its  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  the  separating  river,  and  the  golden  city,  are  vivid  in 
the  recollections  of  all,  and  may  be  said  to  have  stamped  in- 
delible and  visible  impressions  on  a  nation's  mind,  on  a  nation's 
heart. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a  contemporaneous  critic,  that 
the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is,  that  it 
is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong  human 
interest.     Other  allegories  only  amuse  the*  fancy ;  the  allegory 
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of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by  many  thousands  with  tears.  Perhaps 
it  should  have  been  said,  that  it  is  so  individualising,  and  with 
such  a  magical  skill  turns  abstractions  into  realities,  and  con- 
verts fictions  into  facts,  qualities  into  living,  breathing  and 
speaking  men  and  women,  and  even  the  land  of  enchantment 
itself  into  plain  positive  hills  and  valleys,  the  terra  incognita  of 
Morpheus  into  the  terra  firma  of  man's  every  day  existence  ; 
that  it  amuses  and  affects  at  once,  so  that  with  the  conviction 
of  its  visionary  dreaminess,  it  cannot  be  read  without  an  almost 
living  consciousness  of  its  reality.  The  same  authority  remarks, 
upon  quoting  Dr.  Johnson's  declaration,  that  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  works  which  he  wished 
longer,  that  it  was  no  common  merit  that  the  ilUterate  sectary 
extracted  praise  like  this  from  the  most  pedantic  of  critics  and 
the  most  bigotted  of  tories. 

Allegorical  writing  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  few  persons  have  been  pble  to  resist  its  fascinations.  Its 
simplest  and  most  beautiful  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
ancient  of  all  compositions,  the  books  of  Scripture ;  in  which, 
besides  parables  and  shorter  pieces,  we  have  a  somewhat 
lengthened  specimen  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Allegory  is  an 
appeal  to  the  imaginative  faculty  which,  as  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  is  eager  for  employment  and  entertainment.  All 
men  feel  that  they  not  only  need  to  be  enlightened,  but  allured 
into  knowledge,  and  most  require  that  the  allurement  should  at 
least  accompany,  if  it  do  not  precede  the  illumination.  Allegory 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  what  may  be  termed  an  innocent 
flattery ;  inducing  research  not  only  by  the  amusement  afforded, 
but  by  leading  the  reader  to  think  that  he  is  a  discoverer  and 
self  instructor.  He  is  both  surprised  and  pleased,  so  that  what 
in  a  mere  didactic  form  would  become  wearisome,  by  this  method 
is  sure  to  fix  continued  attention.  The  memory,  too,  is  perma- 
nently impressed  with  the  fanciful  images  which  continually 
awaken  anew  into  life  and  reality  fading  or  obliterated  truths. 
So  strongly,  indeed,  ha3  it  been  felt,  that  memory  requires  the 
stimulus  of  strange  and  fantastic  combinations,  that  Von  Fei- 
nagle  and  his  successors  have  invented  them  in  infinite  variety, 
in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  the  driest  parts  of  knowledge^  such 
at  chronology,  statistics,  and  finance. 

But  amusement  itself  becomes  dull,  unless  the  details  be 
skilfully  managed.  The  literal  meaning  must  neither  be  too 
obvious,  nor  too  remote  from  ordinary  perception,  to  answer 
the  proper  purpose.  If  too  literal  it  becomes  insipid  ;  if  too  far 
removed  from  common  circumstances  or  conceptions,  the  result 
is  indifference.  There  should  be  variety  without  perplexity, 
and  probability  without  the  sacrifice  of  propriety,  in  the  fictitious 
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colouring;  though  we  know  it  we  must  be  made  to  love  the  de- 
lusion,  and  extract  from  it  both  gratification  and  wisdom.  It 
may  thus  be  made  to  correct  our  follies  and  instruct  our  minds. 
The  perfection  of  the  art  is  seen  when,  though  the  subject 
be  repulsive  and  the  instruction  disliked,  we  are  compelled  to 
receive  it  by  the  irresistible  force  and  beauty  of  the  method 
adopted  for  its  communication.  Then  is  the  triumph,  when  we 
sit  down  to  be  amused,  and  rise  up  improved. 

All  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
which  almost  every  where  displays  in  remarkable  union  a  vigor- 
ous fEuicy  and  a  sound  judgment.  Many  peccadillos  of  incon- 
gruity might  be  detected  by  the  severity  of  criticism,  but  they 
no  more  aflFect  the  general  consistency  of  the  tale,  than  the  irre- 
gularities upon  the  earth's  surface  destroy  its  rotundity.  This 
may  in  some  measure  account  for  its  extensive  and  enduring 
popularity ;  but  it  contains  many  other  elements  of  success.  It 
is  distinguished  by  an  inimitable  simplicity  of  language;  quaint 
indeed,  but  never  vulgar,  possessing  a  plainness  and  perspicuity 
that  cannot  fail  to  make  it  forcible.  If  there  were  art  in  it, 
the  art  is  according  to  th&  ancient  requisition,  most  entirely 
concealed ;  but  we  take  it  to  be  nature,  as  if  the  ideas  would  of 
necessity  run  into  the  words,  and  in  spite  of  effort,  or  in  utter 
i^^ligence,  assume  the  stamp  of  originality.  Its  close  resem- 
blance to  life,  must  also  have  conduced  to  its  early  influence, 
and  its^  subsequently  wide  circulation.  The  moment  the  notion 
is  suggested,  every  man  perceives  how  true  it  is,  with  regard  to 
his  present  condition,  that  he  is  on  a  journey ;  and  a  certain 
sense  of  reality  in  the  representation  is  at  once  superinduced, 
however  diverse  from  our  individual  experience  the  particulars 
may  seem.  Apart  from  whence  we  came  or  whither  we  are 
going,  this  comes  home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom ;  and 
when  instead  of  mere  abstraction,  the  mental  or  moral  qualities 
are  turned. into  living,  walking,  and  talking  men  and  women, 
the  reader  finds  himself  as  in  an  actually  peopled  world,  in 
company  with  a  bond  fide  traveller.  This  allegorizing  strain,  it 
is  true^  might  be  utterly  vapid  and  without  impression,  as  it  has 
often  been  in  other  hands,  were  it  not  for  the  charm  of  consis- 
tency, as  before  observed,  by  which  the  whole  drama  is  at  once 
converted  into  reality.  There  are,  moreover,  in  various  parts 
of  the  narrative,  traces  of  political  fitness  in  the  representation 
to  the  times  in  which  Bunyan  lived,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  which  were  calculated  to  give  it  an  im- 
mediate currency  among  the  people,  for  every  one  must  see  that 
many  of  its  graphic  delineations  were  all  but  literal  facts,  by 
which  they  possessed  historic  value,  as  well  as  local  attraction, 
supposing  all  the  excellencies  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and- 
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others  might  have  been  noticed^  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  sublimity  of  Banyan's  subject  has  served  to  impart  un- 
wonted interest  and  power  to  Ins  production.  A  certain  air  of 
grandeur  and  mystery  is  thrown  around  the  path  of  the  pilgrim 
by  the  genertd  relation  of  the  whole  to  reUgion,  and  to  the  termi- 
nation of  his  progress.  His  conversations  and  his  conflicts 
involve  questions  of  the  "deepest  interest  in  regard  to  beings 
struggling  for  immortality ;  and  principles  are  developed  which 
concern  the  well  being  of  man  as  a  passenger  through  time^  and 
a  candidate  for  eternity.  The  tale  indeed,  is  dehghtful ;  but 
the  essence  and  staple  of  the  volume  is  truth,  and  truth  the 
most  important.  It  belongs  to  our  rational  nature,  our  con- 
dition in  this  world,  and  our  destiny  in  another.  It  possesses, 
therefore,  a  permanent  interest,  because  it  is  at  once  sublime  in 
its  aim,  and  of  universal  application.  It  is  not  the  tale  of  the 
times,  but  of  all  times  and  of  all  ages. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  one  of  the  most  natural  and  spon-» 
taneous  efforts  of  genius  the  world  ever  saw.  It  was  not  written 
for  money,  or  for  fame,  or  in  consequence  of  the  persuasive  so- 
licitations of  others ;  but  welled  up  from  the  deep  fountains  of 
the  author's  own  mind,  and,  in  finding  an  outlet,  flowed  on  without 
reserve  and  without  ceasing.  He  could  not  have  written  it 
without  genius,  and  genius  of  the  first  order ;  nor  with  genius 
without  piety.  The  whole  of  his  Christian  experience,  which  was 
almost — perhaps  entirely — unparalleled  in  the  breadth  and  pro- 
fundity of  it,  furnished  the  basis  of  this,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
ductions. The  workings  of  his  inmost  soul  are  rendered  visible 
in  his  '  Grace  Abounding ;'  and  we  distinctly  see  the  several 
elements  of  thought  combining  and  condensing  into  compact 
forms  of  energy  which  supplied  ample  materials  for  the  great 
work,  and  imparted  a  character  of  truth  to  his  delectable  fiction. 
The  '  Grace  Abounding'  seems  a  kind  of  glass  case  to  the  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  analogous  to  that  we  employ  to  look  through 
upon  a  busy  tribe  of  bees,  that  we  may  trace  their  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  their  secret  operations  in  the  construction  of  their 
inimitable  cells.  Here  we  see  how  the  sweet  honey  was  made, 
of  which  we  have  such  a  delicious  supply  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ;  so  that  we  fully  sympathize  with  Dr.  Cheever's  remark 
in  the  first  of  his  valuable  lectures. 

'  Bunyan's  genius  I  had  almost  said,  was  created  by  his  piety ;  the 
fervour  and  depth  of  his  religious  feelings  formed  its  most  important 
elements  of  power,  and  its  materials  to  work  upon.  His  genius  also 
pursued  a  path  dictated  by  his  piety,  and  one  that  no  other  being  in 
the  world  ever  pursued  before  him.  The  light  that  first  broke 
through  his  darkness  was  light  from  heaven.  It  found  him,  even 
that  being  wlio  wrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  coarse,  profane,  bois- 
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terous,  and  almost  brutal.  It  shone  upon  him,  and  with  a  single  eye 
he  followed  it,  till  his  native  City  of  Destruction  could  no  longer  be 
seen  in  the  distance, — till  his  moral  deformities  fell  from  him,  and 
his  garments  became  purity  and  light.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  his 
teacher;  the  very  discipline  of  Ms  intellect  was  a  spiritual  discipline; 
the  conflicts  that  his  soul  sustained  with  the  powers  of  darkness  were 
the  very  sources  of  his  intellectual  strength/ 

One  is  apt  to  speak  and  write  of  Banyan  as  if  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  were  his  only  production ;  so  great  has  been  its  cele- 
brity  in  comparispn  with  any  other  efforts  of  his  mind.  Yet 
we  must  not  do  him  injustice  by  ascribing  an  unmeasureable  in« 
feriority  to  his  other  writings^  as  though  there  were  little  or  no 
genins  in  them ;  for  in  fact  most  of  them  have  the  same  charac- 
teristic stamp^  although  allegorizing  was  his  pre-eminent  talent. 
If,  instead  of  giving,  for  instance,  '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Badman^'  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Wiseman  and 
Mr.  Attentive,  he  had  pursued  a  similar  course  with  that  which 
has  rendered  him  so  illustrious  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  making 
it  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  progress  of  a  sinner  to 
perdition^  we  are  persuaded  it  might  have  become  in  his  hands 
clothed  with  terrific  fascination,  at  once  winning,  and  warning 
every  reader.  We  should  then  have  had  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  as  well  as  in  the  former  narrative,  a  display  of  his  mercies. 
We  regret  it  the  more  that  his  own  mind  connected  the  two  to* 
gether,  and  by  an  unhappy  mistake  he  determined  on  this  less 
effective  method. 

'  As  I  was  considering  with  myself/  says  he,  '  what  I  had  written 
conceniing  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  from  this  world  to  glory ;  and 
how  it  had  been  acceptable  to  many  in  this  nation,  it  came  again  into 
my  mind  to  write,  as  then,  of  him  that  was  going  to  heaven,  so  now 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  ungodly,  and  of  their  travel  from  this 
world  to  hell.  The  which  in  this  I  have  done,  and  have  put  it  as 
thou  seest,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Mr.  Badman,  a  name  very 
proper  for  such  a  snbject ;  I  have  also  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, that  I  might  with  more  ease  to  myself,  and  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  perform  the  work.' 

In  both  he  evidently  erred ;  for  nothing  can  bespeak  a  readier 
flow  and  facility  in  the  production,  than  his  own  quaint  state- 
ments. 

'  When  at  the  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand. 

Thus  for  to  write,  I  did  not  understand 

That  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  book 

In  such  a  mode  :  nay,  I  had  undertook 

To  make  another ;  which,  when  almost  done. 

Before  I  was  aware,  I  this  began.* 
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'  It  came  from  mine  own  heart,  so  to  my  head. 
And  thence  into  my  fingers  trickled ; 
Thence  to  my  pen,  from  whence  immediately 
On  paper  I  did  dribble  it  daintily.' 

With  r^ard  to  '  pleasure  to  the  reader/  it  most  have  been 
immeasnrably  greater  had  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Instead  of  mere  conversation  as  now,  in  which  are 
many  objectionable  things,  thoagh  accompanied  with  various 
striking  and  impressive  representations,  we  might  have  been  de- 
lighted by  another  series  of  moral  paintings,  gn^hically  sketched 
adventures  and  descriptive  scenery,  that  would  have  rivalled  the 
former  in  grandeur  and  force.  In  the  concluding  speech  of  Mr. 
Wiseman,  after  the  outwardly  quiet  death  of  Mr.  Badman  had  been 
discussed,  and  set  in  its  proper  light,  we  have  such  a  picture 
in  prose  as  the  pen  of  Dante  could  not  have  surpassed  in  poetry. 

'  Without  controversy  this  is  a  heavy  judgment  of  God  upon  wicked 
men.  One  goes  to  hell  in  peace,  another  goes  to  hell  in  trouble  ;  one 
goes  to  hell,  being  sent  thither  by  the  hand  of  his  companion ;  one  goes 
thither  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  another  goes  thither  with  his  eyes  open ; 
one  goes  thither  roaring,  and  another  goes  thither  boasting  of  Heaven 
and  happiness  all  the  way  he  goes ;  one  goes  thither  like  Mr.  Bad- 
man  himself,  and  others  go  thither  as  did  his  brethren.  But,  above 
all,  Mr.  Badmau's  death,  as  to  the  manner  of  dying,  is  the  fullest 
of  snares  and  traps  to  wicked  men ;  therefore  they  that  die  as  he, 
are  the  greatest  stumble  to  the  world.  They  go,  and  go,  they  go  on 
peaceably  from  youth  to  old  age,  and  thence  to  the  grave,  and  so  to 
hell,  without  noise  :  '  They  go  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stock?.'  That  is,  both  senselessly  and 
securely.  Oh  !  but  being  come  at  the  gates  of  hell :  Oh  !  but  when 
they  see  those  gates  set  open  for  them.  Oh !  but  when  they  see 
that  that  is  their  home,  and  that  th^y  roust  go  in  thither;  then  their 
peace  and  quietness  flies  away  for  ever :  then  they  roar  like  lions, 
yell  like  dragons,  howl  like  dogs,  and  tremble  at  their  judgment  as 
do  the  devils  themselves.  Oh  !  when  they  see  they  must  shoot  the 
gulf  and  throat  of  hell !  when  they  shall  see  that  hell  hath  shut 
her  ghastly  jaws  upon  them ;  when  they  shall  open  their  eyes  and 
find  themselves  within  the  belly  and  bowels  of  hell !  Then  they  will 
mourn,  and  weep,  and  hack,  and  gnash  their  teeth  for  pam !' 

In  referring  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Badman,  we  are  reminded  of 
another  of  Bunyan's  productions  of  a  somewhat  analogous  cha- 
racter, less  known  than  many  of  his  writings,  but  replete  with 
instruction  and  vivid  painting.  It  is  entitled,  '  The  World  to 
Come;  or.  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell.'  The  genius  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress*  shines  through  many  of  the 
representations,  and  produces  a  seuse  of  enchantment,  as  if  some 
mighty  magician  had  waved  his  wand  and  transported  us  into  a 
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new  and  unearthly  state.  His  description  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  celestial  messenger  who  was  to  guide  him  to  the 
legions  of  glory  is  beautiful : — 

'  I  went,  and  sat  me  down  upon  a  bank As  I  sat  upon  the 

bank,  I  was  suddenly  surrounded  with  a  glorious  light,  the  exceed- 
ing brightness  whereof  was  such,  as  I  bad  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before,  this  both  surprised  and  amazed  me ;  and  whilst  I  was  won- 
dering from  whence  it  came,  I  saw  coming  towards  me  a  glorious 
appearance,  representing  the  person  of  a  man, — but  circled  round 
about  with  lucid  beams  of  inexpressible  light  and  glory,  which  streamed 
from  him  all  the  way  he  came ;  his  countenance  was  very  awful,  and 
yet  mixed  with  such  an  air  of  sweetness  as  rendered  it  extremely 
pleasing,  and  gave  me  some  secret  hopes  he  came  not  to  roe  as  an 
enemy,  and  yet  I  knew  not  how  to  bear  his  bright  appearance;  and 
yet,  endeavouring  to  stand  upon  my  feet,  I  soon  found  I  had  no  more 
strength  in  me,  and  so  fell  flat  down  upon  my  face/  As  he  ascended 
with  his  glorious  conductor,  he  said — '  I  would  fain  be  informed 
what  that  dark  spot  so  far  below  me  is;  which  grew  less  and  less 
u  I  was  mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  appears  much  darker,  since 
I  came  into  this  region  of  ligbt  ?  * 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  the 
very  impressive  and  instructive  character  of  the  whole  narrative, 
which  contrives  through  the  medium  of  dialogues  admirably 
wrought,  between  himself  and  the  spirits  in  heaven  and  hell, 
to  suggest  truths  of  the  most  important  and  practical  nature. 

'That  little  spot,  answered  my  conductor,  that  now  looks  so  dark 
and  contemptible,  is  that  world  of  which  you  were  so  lately  an  inha- 
bitant; here  you  may  see   how  little  all  that  world  appears,  for  a 
small  part  of  which  so  many  do  unweariedly  labour,  and  lay  out  all 
their  strength,  and  strive  to  purchase  it.     This  is  that  spot  of  earth 
that  is  cantoned  and  subdivided  into  so  many  kingdoms,  to  purchase 
008  of  which  so  many  horrid   and  base  villianies,  so  many  bloody 
and  unnatural  murders  have  been  committed  ;   yea,  this  is  that  spot 
of  earth,  to  obtain  one  small  part  thereof,  so  many  men  have  run  the 
hazard  of  losing;  nay,  have  actually  lost  their  precious  and  immortal 
boqIs;  so  precious  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  told  us,  that  though 
one  man  should  gain  the  whole,  it  could  not  countervail  so  great  a 
a  loss      And  the  great  reason  of  their  folly  is,   because  they  do  not 
look  to   things  above ;   for,  as  you  well  observed,  as'  you  ascend 
nearer  to  this  region,  the  world  appeared  still   less  and  more  con- 
temptible ;  and  so  it  will  do  to  all  who  can  by  faith  once  get  their 
hearts  above  it.     For,   could  the  sons  of  men  below  but  see  the 
world  just  as  it  is,  they  would  not  covet  It  as  they  now  do ;  but  they, 
aUs!  are  in  a  state  of  darkness;  and,  which  is  worse,  they  love  to 
walk  therein.     For  though  the  Prince  of  Light  came  down  amongst 
them  and  plainly  showed  them  the  true  light  of  life  (which  by  his 
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ministers  he  still  continues)  yet  they  go  on  in  darkness,  and  will  not 
bring  themselves  unto  the  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil/ 

The  '  Holy  War/  is  the  longest  and  the  best  of  Banyan's  * 
allegories^  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress/  Had 
the  latter  never  been  published,  the  former  would  undoubtedly 
have  given  celebrity  to  its  author.  It  is  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress' alone  that  could  eclipse  the  '  Holy  War/  just  as  the  beauty 
of  '  Paradise  Regained'  is  lost  amidst  the  splendour  of '  Paradise 
Lost.'  In  respect  to  these  two  performances  of  the  great  alle- 
gorist,  children  are  no  bad  judges,  for  what  effectually  interests 
them  is  a  pure  impression  on  the  imagination,  apart  from  all 
theories  and  rules  of  art ;  and  both  these  works  possess  the  rare 
merit  of  equally  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  young  and  the 
aged,  the  wise  and  the  unwise.  We  inquired  of  a  little  boy  the 
other  day,  how  he  liked  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  he  at  once 
expressed  the  utmost  admiration.  He  was  at  the  moment 
reading  the  '  Holy  War  /  and  the  question  was  put  as  to  what 
he  thought  of  that  ?  His  reply  was  highly  in  its  favour — '  Oh  I 
it  was  uncommonly  interesting !'  But  which  do  you  prefer  of 
the  two  ?  *  Why  I  like  them  both ;  but  the '  Pilgrim's  Progress' 
beat  J  The  '  Holy  War '  is  perhaps  less  appreciated  in  general 
than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  full  of  stirring  interest.  There  is  a 
consistency  in  the  whole  management  of  the  plot,  and  the  dra- 
matic effect  is  irresistible.  The  same  skill,  with  a  similar  sim- 
plicity and  power  of  language  is  displayed  throughout,  as  in  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Passions  are  converted  into  persons ;  and 
amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  movements,  the  consul- 
tations and  the  conflicts,  you  feel  yourself  to  be  a  witness, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  actor  in  a  real  warfare  between 
Shaddai  and  Diabolus  to  secure  possession  of  Mansoul,  'the 
metropohs  of  the  world.'  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  and 
impressive  than  the  closing  address  of  Emmanuel. 

Bunyan  is  too  often  regarded  in  the  single  character  of  a 
beautiful  allegorist :  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  an  eminent  theo- 
logian, and  a  most  powerful  preacher.  We  agree  perfectly  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  on  this  point — 

'  Bunyan's  theological  merits  we  rank  very  high.  No  one  can 
turn  over  his  pages  without  noticing  the  abundance  of  his  scriptural 
quotations ;  and  these  quotations  no  one  can  examine  without  per- 
ceiving how  minutely  he  bad  studied,  and  how  deeply  he  bad 
pondered  the  word  of  God  But  it  is  possible  to  be  very  textual, 
and  yet  by  no  means  very  scriptural.  A  man  may  have  an  exact  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literal  Bible,  and  yet  entirely  miss  the  great 
Bible  message.  He  may  possess  a  dexterous  command  of  detached 
passages  and  insulated  sentences,  and  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  of  that 
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peculiar  scheme  which  forms  the  great  gospel  revelation.     But  this 
was  Bunyan's  peculiar  excellence.     He  was  even  better  acquainted 
with  the  gospel  as  the  scheme  of  God,  than  he  was  familiar  with  the 
Bible  text;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  though  he  is  sometimes 
irrelevant  in  his  references,  and  fanciful  in  interpreting  particular 
jpaseages,  bis  doctrine  is  almost  always  according  to  the  an^ogy  of 
faith.     The  doctrine  of  a  free  and  instant  justification  by  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ,  none  even  of  the  Puritans  could  state  with 
more  Luther-like  boldness,  nor  defend  with  an  affection  more  worthy    . 
of  PauL     In  his  last  and  best  days,  Coleridge  wrote,  '  I  know  of  no 
book — the  Bible  excepted,  as  above  all  comparison,  which  I,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment  and  experience,  could  so  safeiy  recommend  as 
teaching  and  enforcing  the  whole  saving  truth,  according  to  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'     It  is  in  my 
conviction  the  best  Summa  Theologite  Evangelictd  ever  produced  by  a 
writer  not  miraculously  inspired.'      Without  questioning  this  edict, 
we  should  include  in  the  encomium  some  of  his  other  writings,  which 
possibly  Coleridge  never  saw.     Such  as  the  Tracts  contained  in  this 
volume — (these  are,  *  The  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved,'    *  The  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican,'  'The  Trinity,  and  a  Christian,'  '  The  Law  and  a 
Christian,'  '  Bunyan's  Last  Sermon,'    '  Bunyan's  Dying  Sayings ;''     • 
and   '  An  Exhortation  to  Peace  and  Unity.')    They  exhibit  gospel 
truths  in  so  clear  a  light,  and  state  them  in  such  a  frank  and  happy 
tone,  '  that  he  who  runs  may  read  ;'  and  he  who  reads  in  earnest  will 
rejoice.     The  Pilgrim  is  a  peerless  guide  to  those  who  have  already 
passed  in  at  the  wicket-gate  ;  but  those  who  are  still  seeking  peace 
to  their  troubled  souls,  will  find  the  best  directory  in  '  The  Jerusa- 
lem Sinner  Saved.'  ' — p.  30. 

The  last  work  mentioned  has  the  character  of  an  enlarged 
sermon^  and  no  doubt  in  chief  part  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  solemn^  pungent  and  effective.  The  plainness,  raciness, 
and  purity  of  the  author's  style  are  apparent  throughout,  and 
impress  us  with  characteristic  force.  The  very  term  '  biggest 
sinner^'  so  often  repeated,  so  quaint,  yet  so  Saxon,  though  dis- 
carded in  these  more  elegant  times,  works  mightily  upon  the 
fancy,  and  wins  its  way  to  the  heart.  You  see  everywhere  the 
peculiarities  of  the  writer ;  you  imagine  the  vehement  urgency 
of  the  preacher,  and  observe  gleaming  through  even  the  most 
unadorned  passages — the  unrivalled  allegorist.  We  cannot 
forbear  introducing  a  specimen.  After  adverting  to  the  address 
of  Peter,  in  which  the  remission  of  sins  is  promised  upon  repen- 
tance ;  he  proceeds — 

'  This  he  said  to  them  all,  though  he  knew  that  they  were  such 
sinners.  Yea,  he  said  it  without  the  least  stick  or  stop,  or  pause  of 
spirit,  as  to  whether  he  had  best  say  so  or  no.  Nay,  so  far  off  was 
Peter  from  making  an  objection  against  one  of  them,  that  by  a  par-. 
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licular  clause  in  his  exhortation,  he  endeavours,  that  not  one  may 
escape  the  salvation  offered. — •  Repent/  saith  he,  '  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you.'  I  shut  out  never  a  one  of  you ;  for  I  am  com- 
manded by  my  Lord  to  deal  with  you,  as  it  were  one  by  one,  by  the 
word  of  his  salvation.  But  why  speaks  he  so  particularly  ?  Oh  ! 
there  were  reasons  for  it.  The  people  with  whom  the  Apostles  were 
now  to  deal,  as  they  were  murderers  of  our  Lord,  and  to  be  charged 
in  the  general  with  his  blood  ;  so  they  had  their  various  and  parti- 
cular acts  of  villainy  in  the  guilt  thereof,  now  lying  upon  their  con- 
sciences. And  the  guilt  of  these,  their  various  and  particular  acts 
of  wickedness,  could  not  perhaps  be  reached  to  a  removal  thereof, 
but  by  this  particular  application.  Repent,  every  one  of  you  ;  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  his  name,  for  the  remission  of  sins; 
and  you  shall,  every  one  of  you,  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost/ 
'  Object.  But  1  was  one  of  them  that  plotted  to  take  away  iiis  life. 
May  1  be  saved  by  him ! 

*  Peter,  Every  one  of  you. 

'  Object.  But  I  was  one  of  them  that  bare  false  witness  against 
him.     Is  there  grace  for  me  ? 

*  Peter.  For  every  one  of  you. 

'  Object,  But  I  was  one  of  tht^m  that  cried  out.  Crucify  him,  cru- 
cify him ;  and  desired  that  Barabbas  the  murderer  might  live,  rather 
than  him.     What  will  become  of  me,  think  you  ? 

'  Peter.  I  um  to  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  to  every 
one  of  you,  says  Peter. 

'  Object,  But  I  was  one  of  them  that  did  spit  in  his  face,  when 
he  stood  before  his  accusers.  I  also  was  one  that  mocked  him, 
when  in  anguish  he  hanged  bleeding  on  the  tree.  Is  there  room  for 
roe? 

*  Peter,    For  every  one  of  you,  says  Peter. 

*  Object.  But  I  was  one  of  ihem  that  in  his  extremity  said,  Give 
him  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink.  Why  may  I  not  expect  the  same, 
when  anguish  and  guilt  is  upon  me  ? 

'Peter,  Repent  of  these  your  wickednesses  and  here  is  remis- 
sion of  sins  for  every  one  of  you. 

'  Object.  But  1  railed  on  him — I  reviled  him — I  hated  him — I 
rejoiced  to  see  him  mocked  at  by  others,     Can  there  be  hopes  for 

me! 

*  Peter,  There  is  for  every  one,  for  you — '  Repent  and  be  bap- 
tized every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  (or  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Oh !  what 
a  blessed — •  every  one  of  you,'  is  here !  How  willing  was  Peter, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  ministry,  to  catch  these  murdereis  with 
the  word  of  the  gospel,  that  they  might  be  made  monuments  of  the 
grace  of  God  !  How  unwilling,  I  say,  was  he,  that  any  of  these 
should  escape  tlie  h^nd  of  mercy  !  Yea,  what  an  amazing  wonder 
it  is  to  think  that,  above  all  the  world,  and  above  everybody  in 
it,  these  should  have  the  first  offer  of  mercy  !  •  Beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem/ ' 
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Bunyan  wrote  a  book  of  poems,  entitled  '  Divine  Emblems, 
or  Temporal  Things  Spiritualized,  fitted  for  the  use  of  Boys  and 
Girls/     Dr.  Cheever  pronounces  this  judgment  upon  them,  and 
their  author :  '  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  revealing  the 
true  poet ;  passages  there  are  which  would  not  dishonour  Chau- 
cer or  Shakespere,  and  which  show  to  what  great  excellence,  as 
a  poet,  Bunyan  might  have  attained,  had  he  dedicated  himself 
to  the  effort.     What  he  wrote,  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, and  in  the  same  pure,  idiomatic  language  which  is  so 
delightful  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress/   We  have  read  attentively, 
and  with  all  the  friendly  bias  which  accompanies  admiration  of 
the  man  and  the  allegorical  writer,  several  of  these  productions, 
but   we  cannot   entirely   agree   with   this  opinion.     Bunyan's 
rudest  rhymes,  indeed,  have  a  certain  power  that  makes  one  for- 
get their  faults,  great  and  manifest  as  they  are ;  but  we  forget 
them  not  because  of  the  poetry,  but  of  the  sentiment,  the  point 
and  the  amusing  quaintness,  which  would  have  been  better  in 
his  own  prose  diction.   In  fact,  we  admire  them  in  spite  of  there 
being  no  poetry  in  them.     Nevertheless   we  admit,  with  Dr. 
Cheever,  in  another  place,  '  In  regard  to  those  rude  verses  which, 
with  such  inconceivably  bad  spelling,  and  with  such  cramped 
and  distorted  chirography,  Bunyan  used  to  write  in  the  margin 
of  his  old  copy  of  '  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  that  they  do  not 
make  upon  the  mind  the  impression  of  that  word  doggerel;  the 
mint  out  of  which  they  fall  is  too  sacred  for  that,  and  the  metal, 
wrought  with  such  extreme  rudeness,  manifestly  too  precious.' 
Certainly,  by  doggerel,  we  mean  a  worth lessness,  or,  at  best,  a 
low  commonness  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  a  mean  construction 
and  attempt  at  what  surpasses  the  writer's  power ;  but  Bunyan 
is  not  to  be  included  in  this  condemnation.     Had  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  art  of  poetry,  we  cannot  imagine  he  would  have 
ranked  with  Shakespere,  though  we  believe  that  the  scintilla- 
tions of  his  genius  must  have  been  occasionally  conspicuous 
amidst  his  varied  efforts,  marking  him  as  deserving  an  eminent 
place,  but  not   as  ranging  with  the  first  or  even   the  second 
of  our  dramatists,  or  of  our  epic  or  lyrical  composers.    His /or^e 
was  undoubtedly  prose  allegory  and  energetic  appeal. 

The  times  in  which  Bunyan  lived,  reckoning  from  his  birth 
to  his  death,  that  is,  from  a.d.  1628  to  a.d.  1688,  were  distin- 
guished by  extraordinary  changes,  both  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  country.  During  most  of 
this  period  it  may  be  said,  '  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.^  It  resembled,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  it,  a  gloomy,  chilly,  and  miserable  day  in  November,  with  but 
one  noontide  glimmer  of  suushine  that  struggled  for  an  hour^ 
between  the  clouds  and  amidst  the  murky  atmosphere,  render- 
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ing  the  traveller  still  more  sensible  of  his  wretched  plight.  The 
earlier  part  of  this  period  was  covered  with  the  dismal  despotism 
of  the  first  Charles,  whose  Star  Chamber  was  the  star  of  worm- 
wood ;  its  concluding  portion  was  doubly  cursed  and  darkened 
by  the  dissoluteness  and  tyranny  of  Charles  the  Second^  the 
most  unprincipled  of  men,  and  the  worst  of  kings ;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  came  the  bright  moment  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Protectorate,  when  downcast  liberty  lifted  up  its  head, 
and  for  a  brief  season  breathed  a  purer  air. 

Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  England,  was  a  baser  or  more 
rapid  succession  of  bad  laws  enacted,  than  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  including  the  Corporation  Act,  by  which  all  non- 
conformists to  the  Established  Church  were  expelled  from  civil 
rights,  and  precluded  from  serving  their  country  in  its  lowest 
offices, — the  Statute  against  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  threw 
four  thousand  of  them  into  prison,  to  sufiPer  every  indignity  and 
barbarous  usage, — the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  which  revived 
the  penal  laws  of  previous  reigns,  forcibly  suppressing  all  difiPier- 
ence  of  religious  opinion,  and  imposing  upon  the  conscience, 
as  if  of  divine  authority,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, — ^the 
Conventicle  Act,  two  years  afterwards,  by  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entirely  suppressing  all  such  unchristian  things  as  pray- 
ing and  preaching  out  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was  enacted : 
'That  if  any  person  should  be  present  at  any  assembly,  conven- 
ticle or  meeting,  under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of 
religion  in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  liturgy  or  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  England ;  or  if  any  person  shall  suffer 
any  such  meeting  in  his  house,  bam,  yard,  woods  or  grounds, 
they  should,  for  the  first  and  second  offence,  be  thrown  into  jail 
or  fined,  for  the  third  offence  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or 
fined  a  hundred  pounds,  (no  mean  sum  in  those  days,)  and  in 
case  of  return  or  escape  after  such  transportation,  death,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy', — the  Act,  by  which  all  non-conforming 
ministers  were  banished,  five  miles  from  any  city,  town  or  bo- 
rough that  sent  members  to  parliament,  and  five  xmles  from  any 
place  whatsoever,  where  they  had  at  any  time  within  a  number 
of  years  past  preached, — and,  to  crown  all,  the  renewal  of  the 
Conventicle  Act  in  1670,  with  increased  severity,  when  the  trial 
by  jury  in  case  of  offenders  was  annulled,  persons  to  be  seized 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  informers  rewarded,  no  warrant 
to  be  reversed  on  account  of  any  informality  in  the  indictment, 
and  justices  who  did  not  execute  the  law  to  be  punished.' 

But  whatever  detestation  may  be  awakened  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, is  there  any  cause  for  wonder  at  them ;  or  can  we 
refuse  to  admit  that  they  were  the  natural  results  of  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  the  love  of  power  ?  It  was  only  carrying  out  to  its 
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leptimate,  we  admit  extreme, — ^but,  nevertheless,  legitimate 
consequences,  the  principle  assumed  in  the  alliance  of  Church 
sad  State.  If  it  be  the  right  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  enforce 
<»  establish  (which  latter  is  a  royal  or  parliamentary  enforce- 
ment) any  particular  reUgion  as  the  religion  of  a  nation,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  State  would  not  or  ought  not 
to  maintain  its  right.  But  the  maintenance  of  right  or  religion 
in  a  State  is  not  its  maintenance  by  reason  but  by  force;  the 
law  asks  a  sword ;  it  argues  nothing,  but  enacts ;  demanding 
obedience  and  punishing  the  violation  of  its  authority.  Either 
a  law  ought  not  to  be  enacted,  or  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  If  it 
be  proper  to  establish  religion,  it  roust  be  proper  to  sustain  the 
claims  of  such  an  establishment,  or  the  State,  that  is,  the  go- 
vernment, would  display  a  weakness  subversive  of  order  and 
tending  to  anarchy.  In  better  times,  indeed,  than  those  to 
which  we  are  referring,  the  principle  of  toleration  has  been 
adopted ;  but  this  is  only  an  additional  insult,  an  apology,  or 
teeming  apology,  for  adherence  to  flagrant  wrong.  It  is  evi- 
dently based  in  the  assumption  that  the  governmental  power  in 
a  nation  possesses  the  right  to  constitute  a  religion  for  the  peo- 
ple, which,  when  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  infringing  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Christ  in  his  church,  is  the  basest  of  all  pre- 
sumptions, and  one  of  the  foulest  of  all  crimes ;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  it  has  the  right  to  constitute  religion,  it  has  the  right 
(and  this  it  assumes)  to  punish  if  it  please  what  it  must  deem 
wrong  doers,  as  unwilliag  to  submit  to  its  ecclesiastical  dicta- 
tions. Toleration,  therefore,  is  no  other  than  a  State  proclama- 
tion of  the  condescending  kindness  of  the  rulers  to  allow  per- 
sons to  think  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences,  over  which  it  thus  assumes  supremacy;  and 
to  do  so  as  long  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  continue  the  permission ; 
for  the  permission  to  do  any  thing,  necessarily  implies  the  power 
to  withhold  it,  when  either  an  imagined  state  necessity,  or  fac- 
tion, shall  demand  its  discontinuance. 

Bunyan  was  called  into  action  and  to  sufiering  just  in  the 
inauspicious  times  to  which  we  have  adverted,  when  the  Satanic 
principle  of  coercing  the  consciences  of  men  '  exalted  sat*  on  the 
'  bad  eminence,'  which,  through  a  bigoted  priesthood  and  an 
unprincipled  court,  it  had  attained.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  was  seized  upon  for  nonconformity,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  (November  12,  1660;)  an  event,  which,  however  unwittingly 
on  the  part  of  the  persecutor,  proved  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
Church  of  Grod,  by  not  only  furnishing  a  splendid  example  of 
the  martyr's  spirit,  but  occasioning  the  production  of  writings, 
and  of  one  preeminently,  which  is  already  invested  with  the  glory 
of  innumerable  conversions  to  the  truth,  and  is  destined  to  bless 
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with  its  attractive  teachings  *  the  generations  to  come/  The 
indictment  against  Banyan  was — '  That  John  Banyan,  of  the 
town  of  Bedford,  labonrer,  being  a  person  of  snch  and  such  con- 
ditions, he  hath,  since  such  a  time,  devilishly  and  maliciously 
abstained  from  coining  to  church  to  hear  divine  service,  and  is  a 
common  upholder  of  several  imlawful  meetings  and  conventi- 
cles, to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of  the  good  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King/  A  part  of  his  examination  before  justice  Keelin,  we  in- 
troduce as  truly  illustrative  of  his  character  and  theological  skill. 
After  having  combated  the  arguments  of  the  justice  about  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  added : — 

*  But  yet  they  tlmt  have  a  mind  to  use  it,  they  have  their  liberty ; 
ihnt  lA.  I  would  not  keep  it  from  them,  or  them  from  it ;  but  for  our 
pur(s»  wn  can  pray  to  God  without  it,  for  ever  blessed  be  his  holy 
name.  With  that'  »uya  ho,  '  one  of  them  said,  Who  is  your  God,- 
Hrolxehub  P  '  Moroover,  they  oflen  said  I  was  possessed  of  the  spirit 
ofilohimon,  and  of  the  devil.  All  wliich  sayings  I  passed  over,  the 
I. Old  rv>r^ive  (horn!  And  further  I  said,  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for 
\\  (  we  are  eneouiaj^oil  to  meet  together,  and  to  pray,  and  exhort  one 
anolhev:  for  we  )\ave  had  the  comfortable  presence  of  God  among 
U!».  lor  rver  Me«»*ed  W  his  holy  name.' 

*  Ju!»tUH*  K<H»hn  eaUed  this  nedlar's  French,  saying^  that  I  must 
Joaxe  ort'  nw  oanunkj.     The  Lord  open  his  eyes ! 

*  f^*t%^^  I  »a\si  that  wo  ought  to  exhort  one  another  daily,  while 
\\  u  \M»ll\S<  ^^»  *ltt.v» 

'  K/^\h  Ju»tu\'  Keehu  said  that  [  ought  not  to  preach  ;  and 
a«kke\i  lue  wh««iv  I  had  my  authority? 

'  fnHta'i  I  i«aui  that  1  would  prove  that  it  was  lawful  for  me,  and 
*Ux  h  »^*  I  uiu.  lv»  ^>i'each  the  word  of  God 

^  KvnVih    Uo  said  uuto  me,  *  By  what  Scripture?*' 

*  ^^l••^,V«4w,  I  said.  *  By  that  in  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  the  fourth 
vhaj^^eu  \\\^  t>leventh  verse;  and  Acts,  the  eighteenth,  with  other 
nvPi^»^Me«»  wh»oh  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  mention.' 

'  KrW«^    H^i^  hold,  said  be,  not  so  many  ;  which  is  the  first? 

«  ^^^^n  I  aaid  this ;  '  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gifl,  so 
^'1  h\m  miiuat^K  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the 
^\^^H\Md  K^r^e^)  of  God :  if  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 

'  KvWm  \W  aaid:  '  Let  me  a  little  open  that  scripture  to  you. 
\«  v'X'^n^  ^\mt^  h^t^^  received  the  gifl ;  that  is,'  said  he,  '  as  every  man 
^A^h  ^>hv\>%h(  a  Irado,  so  let  him  follow  it.  Kany  man  hath  received 
A  1^1^^  H^t  UHkeiii\|S»  as  thou  hast  done,  let  him  follow  his  tinkering  ; 
^H^>^  «^v  o^h^t  u^eh  their  trades,  and  the  divine  his  calling,  &c.' 

)^'^^ft^  «  Na\\  Str.*  said  L  '  but  it  is  most  clear  the  apostle  speaks 
Vv  N^^^^v^^'^^^Vfi  the  word;  if  you  do  but  compare  both  the  verses 
V.SvVX'^v^*  ^Kv^  H^^xl  ^enw  «»xplains  this  gifl  what  it  is  ;'  •  saying,  if  any 
v^Hk^  H*^^*  ^  **^*^^  *l^'^'^  ••  ^^*®  oracles  of  God;'  so  that  it  is  plain 
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that  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  not,  in  this  place,  so  much  exhort  to  civil 

callings,  as  to  the  exercising  of  those  gifts  that  we  have  received 

from  God.     I  would  have  gone  on,  but  he  would  not  give  me  leave. 

'  Keelin.  He  said  '  We  might  do  it  in  our  families,  but  not  other- 


'  Buayan,  I  said  '  If  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  to  some,  it  was  law- 
ful to  do  good  to  more.  If  it  was  a  good  duty  to  exhort  our  families, 
it  is  good  to  exhort  others  ;  but  if  they  hold  it  a  sin  to  meet  together 
to  seek  the  face  of  God,  and  exhort  one  another  to  follow  Christ,  1 
shoald  sin  still,  for  so  we  should  do.' 

'  Keelin.  Then  you  confess  the  indictment,  do  you  not  ? 

'  Bumyan,  This  1  confess,  we  have  had  many  meetings  together, 
both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  exhort  one  another,  and  that  we  had 
the  sweet  comforting  presence  of  the  Lord  among  us,  for  our  encour- 
ageaient,  blessed  be  his  name  therefore.  I  confess  myself  guilty  ne 
otherwise. 

'  Keelin,  Then,  said  he,  hear  your  judgment.  You  must  be  had 
back  again  to  prison,  and  there  lie  for  three  months  following ;  and 
at  three  months'  end,  if  you  do  not  submit  to  go  to  Church  to  hear 
divine  service,  and  leave  your  preaching,  you  must  be  banished  the 
realm  ;  and  if,  after  such  a  day  as  shall  be  appointed  you  to  be  gone, 
joa  shall  be  found  in  this  realm,  or  be  found  to  come  over  again 
without  special  licence  from  the  king,  you  must  stretch  by  the  neck 
for  it,  I  tell  you  plainly.     And  so  he  bid  my  jailor  have  me  away. 

'  Bumyan,  I  told  him  as  to  this  matter  I  was  at  a  point  with  him ; 
for  if  I  was  out  of  prison  to-day,  I  would  preach  the  gospel  again 
to-morrow,  by  the  help  of  God.' 

Poor  Mr.  Keelin;  thou  hast  acquired  most  unenviable  no- 
toriety by  this  examination  of  the  tinker  of  Elstow !  Thou  art 
doomed  to  everlasting  fame  by  the  labours  of  that  day,  which 
ranks  thee  with  the  ignorant,  the  bigotted,  the  time-serving,  the 
mean-spirited  persecutors  of  our  race,  who  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave  with  the  blood  of  souls  upon  them,  having  proudly 
exercised  their  *  little  brief  authority'  against  the  servants  of 
God! 

It  would  not,  however,  be  just  to  the  memory  of  this  examin- 
ing magistrate  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
worthlessness  and  bigotry.  His  office  rendered  him  promi- 
nent; but  others  participated  fully  in  his  sentiments  and 
spirit.  He  was,  in  fact,  but  the  representative  of  a  class ;  it  might 
aifflost  be  said  of  the  whole  class  of  the  magistracy  of  that 
day.  One  and  all  were  engaged  in  the  ignoble  work  of  sup- 
pressing the  irregularities  of  Puritanism,  that  is,  the  teaching 
of  religion  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  national  establishment, 
the  daring  adventurousness  of  men  who  aspired  to  imitate 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  preaching  without  a  mitre,  praying 
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without  a  prayer-book, — on  the  shore,  in  the  village,  or  by 
the  mountain  side.  Nor  must  we  cease  to  deplore  that, 
though  the  general  cultivation  and  advancing  knowledge  of  the 
present  age,  which  has  contributed  to  a  better  conception  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  have  thinned  their  ranks,  yet  the  genus  of 
nonconformist-hating  magistrates  is  by  no  means  extinct,  whose 
petty  tyrannies  and  exactions  identiiy  them  as  the  true  de- 
scendants of  the  Keehns  of  a  former  age.  If  they  were  now 
supported,  instead  of  being  restrained  by  public  opinion,  and  had 
the  power,  none  can  doubt  they  would  again  cite  the  saints 
before  their  unrighteous  tribunals,  brow-beat  them  for  their  . 
piety,  and  imprison  them  for  their  conscientiousness. 

But  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  the  men.  Th^ir  system  made 
them  what  they  were,  and  their  system  has  perpetuated  their 
generation.  The  union  of  the  Church  and  State  has  called  them 
into  existence,  and  made  them  what  they  ever  have  been.  It 
is  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  these  corruptions,  and  detestable 
malignities.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  every  other  national  church,  men  are  bom  and 
bred  to  the  dislike  and  denunciation  of  heretics.  Under  the 
worst  forms  of  the  aposta^jy  they  bum  them ;  under  its  milder 
modifications  they  injuriously  treat  and  persecute  them.  Those 
who  are  allied  to  hierarchies  and  sworn  to  their  support ;  who 
are  paid  in  pounds  or  in  honour  for  giving  that  support,  must 
and  will  be  consistently  wrong ;  true  to  their  masters  and  false 
to  their  God. 

The  spirit  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  apostles  when 
they  declared,  '  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,'  and 
which  animated  the  zeal  of  Paul  when  before  Felix,  he 
witnessed  a  good  confession,  reasoning  of  righteousness  and 
judgment  to  come,  seems  to  have  pass^  like  a  heavenly  light 
along  the  bri^t  succession  of  saints  and  martys,  till  it  caught 
the  mind  of  Bunyan,  and  elicited  the  mOTciorable  dedaratiou 
with  which  he  closed  his  examination — '  If  I  was  out  of  the 
prison  to  day,  I  would  preach  the  gospel  again  to-morrow,  by 
the  help  of  God.^  This  was  not  surpassed  by  the  celebrated 
defiance  of  Luther,  '  If  there  were  as  many  devils  as  there  are 
tiles  on  the  houses,  I  would  go  to  Worms.'  In  times  of  com- 
parative peace  and  freedom  it  is  not  so  difiScult  to  avow  our 
principles,  albeit  no  little  moral  courage  is  requisite  when  that 
avowal  is  met  by  the  coldness  of  friends :.  but  the  great  test  is 
wl  en  suffering  and  death  stand  across  the  path  and  awaut  their 
victim.  It  is  not  when  nature  is  callous,  but  when  its  most  sen- 
sitive instincts  are  all  alive  to  pain,  privation,  and  the  anguish  of 
breaking  ties  and  violated  affections  that  the  triumph  is  seen ; 
and  when  the  hero  by  self-denial,  brave  maintenance  of  truth. 
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though  it  be  contemned  and  hunted  from  the  earthy  and  by  an 
assurance  that  all  that  renders  life  most  dear  is  to  be  for- 
feited, conquers  himself,  and  becomes  a  willing  sacrifice.  These 
are  specimens  of  moral  grandeur  which  the  page  of  scriptural 
and  ecdesiastical  history  alone  can  furnish,  which  time  cannot 
destroy,  and  monuments  cannot  honour. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  works,  whose  titles 
are  given  as  the  heading  of  this  article.  The  lectures  of  Dr. 
Cheever  are  an  importation  from  the  United  States,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  republication  here.  They  are  perhaps  too  ela- 
boarate,  and  too  ornate ;  but  we  are  much  pleased  with  them  as 
a  whole,  and  consider  them  a  very  useful  commentary  on  the 
ehef  d'ceuvre  of  Bunyan. 

The  second  of  these  publications  constitutes  the .  first 
Tolome  in  a  projected  series  of  the  works  of  English  Puritan 
Divines.  The  editor  has  rightly  judged  that^  although  the  great 
fittne  of  Bunyan  is  built  on  his  genius  as  the  allegorist  of  the 
CThristian  character  and  life;  still,  viewed  more  strictly  as  a 
dieologian,  his  works  place  him  very  high  even  among  the  Pu- 
ritan divines.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  tractates  are  judiciously 
selected,  and  furnish  a  fair  specimen  of  his  merits. 

The  publisher  intends  to  issue  a  series  of  Nonconformist  li- 
terature ;  each  volume  being  introduced  by  an  essay  from  some 
distinguished  writer.  In  this  design  we  wish  him  success,  and 
an  ample  repayment.  He  has  begun  with  the  right  author ; 
the  antiior  who  always  has,  and  always  will  interest  readers  of 
every  class.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton  has  given  copious  extracts  .from 
Banyan^s  own  portraiture  of  his  religious  character,  and  then 
doses  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  man,  the  theologian,  and  the 
mUhor;  which  is  very  neatly  executed,  but  is  rather  too  redund- 
ant in  rhetorical  matter.  In  all  his  writings  there  are  many 
beauties  of  this  kind,  but  he  requires  to  walk  with  some  caution 
in  so  flowery  a  field,  lest  excess  should  urge  him  into  sin.  His 
imagination  collects  abundant  honey,  but  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  muchi  of  it.  We  cannot  however,  refuse  him  the  meed  of 
high  commendation,  as  an  attractive  and  very  useful  writer. 
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Art.  II.  The  Tiara  and  the  Turhan ;  or.  Impressions  and  Observatioms 
on  Character  within  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Suitam  By  S.  S. 
Hill,  Esq.     In  2  vols.     London :  Madden  and  Malcolm. 

George  Cruickshank^  in  one  of  the  later  nnmbers  of  his 
Table  Book^  has  depicted  an  object  familiar  to  every  traveller 
in  search  of  the  picturesque.  A^  burly,  substantial  mortal,  is 
represented  with  agony  stamped  upon  his  brow — ^the  express 
image  of  sea-sickness  and  despair,  and  at  the  bottom  we  are 
told  the  unfortunate  wight  is  a  very  good  man,  but  a  very 
bad  sailor.  Mr.  Hill,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  is  a  very  good 
sailor :  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary  he  may  be  a  very 
good  man ;  but  he  certainly  is  a  very  bad  writer,  and  has  pub- 
lished one  of  the  most  uninteresting  books  that  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  read.  From  a  most  mysterious  introduction,  we 
learn  that  he  had  no  vulgar  end  in  view,  that  he  belongs 
not  to  that  class  who  roam  gladly  from  land  to  land  merely 
to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or  to  that  other  class  who  travel 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  politics  of  other  dimes^ 
but  that  his  is  that 

'  Third  stage  in  men's  lives,  when  not  the  wonders  of  the  world 
abroad,  nor  the  desire  of  knowledge,  is  able  to  engage  us  to  under- 
take long  and  fatiguing  journeys ;  and  he  who  should  at  this  time 
engage  in  travelling  will  usually  be  one  of  the  exceptions,  by  consti. 
tutional  adaptation — or  through  accident,  which  it  has  been  above 
stated,  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  climates  which  we  observe  in 
the  world.  And  the  traveller  of  this  class,  though  he  might  have  no 
object  that  should  be  paramount  to  his  own  accommodation ;  and 
though  he  should  receive  less  gratification,  than  a  traveller  of  the  first 
of  the  classes  above  mentioned,  or  acquire  less  knowledge  than  one 
of  the  other  class,  he  should  be,  at  least,  able  to  exercise  freer 
thought  concerning  what  should  seem  to  him  to  be  erroneous  or 
detestable  in  actions  or  talents,  of  which  every  corner  of  the  world 
afibrds  sufficient  examples ;  or  concerning  what  should  be  the  more 
worthy  of  approval,  of  all  that  may  fall  under  his  observation.' — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  4,  6. 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Hill  discourses  through  two  tedious  octavos. 
His  style  is  unnatural  and  involved.  Like  the  weair  knife- 
grinder,  'story  he  has  none  to  tell  us,' — he  travels  m  lands 
of  which  we  can  never  hear  too  much ;  but  to  narrate  is  not 
the  object  of  his  journey,  and,  consequently,  the  information 
communicated  is  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter, and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  our  disappointment, 
we  have  a  long  dissertation,  the  end  of  which  is  to  teach  how 
desirable  the  Koran  is,  and  how  great  is  Mahomet. 
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Mr.  Hill  leaves  Paris  for  Strasburg^  whence^  after  just  giving 
liimself  time  to  visit  the  cathedral,  he  started  for  Basle.  Of 
Switzerland  he  saw  and  says  but  little.  His  notions  of  humanity 
are  shocked  by  watching  some  women  from  the  mountains 
tearing  the  skins  off  the  Uving  frogs^  that  the  purchaser  might 
£fy  them  alive.  He  describes  the  scene  plainly  enough,  any 
one  can  understand  it.  The  following,  however,  is  of  a  different 
diaracter :  we  give  it,  as  our  author  is  constantly  bewildering 
OS  with  similar  inexpUcable  passages. 

'  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  of  this  man  should  not  surely  be 
envied,  who  could  stand  unmoved  watching  one  of  the  opposite  sex, 
occupied  in  skinning  the  familiar  animal  that  wakes  the  morning  with 
its  high-sounding  and  shrill  notes  when  the  day  is  propitious,  and 
the  elements  are  at  rest.' — ib.  p.  54. 

What  can  be  more  vague  and  unmeaning  than  such  language 
It  is  a  style  of  writing  however  in  which  our  author  is  eminently 
niccessful. 

Descending  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  side,  the  traveller  seems 
transported  from  the  regions  of  eternal  winter,  into  the  bosom 
of  a  land  of  perpetual  spring ;  but  the  more  plentiful  the  bounty 
of  heaven,  the  more  indolent  is  man.  There  is  nothing  but  beg- 
gary and  wretchedness. 

'You  are  presented  with  hovels,  at  the  doors  of  ever  one  in 
three  of  which  sit  dirty  women  shamelessly  occupied  in  picking  the 
disgusting  vermin,  with  which  their  persons  abound,  from  their  half- 
naked  children's  heads ;  while  the  fields  present  everywhere  abun- 
dance of  extraneous  and  wild  vegetation,  or  contain  half  cultivated, 
half-wild  samples  of  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  fertile  earth/ — 
ib.  p.  60. 

The  first  considerable  town  at  which  Mr.  Hill  arrives  is  Ber- 
gamo, the  ancient  Bergamono.  It  is  fortified,  and  contains  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  attraction  is  an 
annual  fair,  which  lasts  eight  days,  but  which  our  author  was 
too  late  to  see.  Before  leaving  Bergamo  he  meets  with  *  a  little 
misadventure  /  but  having  thus  excited  our  curiosity,  he  tells 
us  it  is  of  '  too  trivial  a  character  to  particularize,^  and  we  are 
tberrfore  left  in  the  dark.  The  information  succeeding,  may  be 
new  to  some  of  our  readers. 

'  The  popular  method  of  keeping  time  in  Italy,  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  in  commencing  the  day  at  sunset,  at  which  time 
the  twenty-four  hours  begin.  Thus  one  hour  after  sunset  is  one 
o'clock,  two  hours  after  sun-setting  two  o'clock ;  from  which  it  is 
evident,  that  in  order  to  a  clock  giving  the  correct  time,  it  must  be 
altered  daily ;  seeing  if  we  go  to  mathematical  nicety,  that  two  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun,  or  more  properly  of  the  earth,  on  its  axis,  within 
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six  months  of  each  other,  are  never  precisely  equal  in  length.  The 
alteration  must  generally  too,  be  made  at  a  rough  guess,  unless  we 
suppose  the  great  orb  is  actually  seen  to  drop  into  the  sea;  and  that 
every  one  has  moreover  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  govern 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  or  at  least  their  particular  effects 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  means  of  making  a  calculation  of  the  height 
at  which  we  may  happen  to  stand  above  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the 
setting ;  and  these  suppositions  it  would  be  absurd  to  apply  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.' — ib.  pp.  67,  8. 

In  the  direct  route  between  the  larger  towns,  and  at  the  prin- 
cipal  hotels,  this  barbarous  mode  of  measuring  time  has  been 
discontinued,  and  the  one  we  use  ourselves,  called  French  time, 
has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Hill  next  proceeds  to  Verona.  At  this  time  it  has  a  po- 
pulation of  56,000  inhabitants,  and  has  more  of  gaiety  and  life 
than  most  of  the  Italian  towns ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  detain 
us.  One  traveller  does  Uttle  more  than  chronicle  names 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  As  he  floats  in  his  gondola 
by  the  marble  halls  and  deserted  palaces  of  Venice,  he 
involuntarily  becomes  interesting  and  eloquent,  but  he  soon 
relapses,  and  '  Richard's  himself  again  .^ .  He  crosses  the  Po, 
and  enters  the  Papal  States  at  Francolino :  here  he  is  detained, 
owing  to  some  informality  in  his  passport.  In  going  to  the  inn, 
he  passed  through  a  court-yard  full  of  live  stock.  So  powerfully 
is  Mr.  Hilt  affected,  that  it  reminds  him  of  the  millennium.  In 
his  own  inimitable  style  we  are  told 

'  Oxen,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  fowls,  donkeys,  goats,  were  all 
dwelling  together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  and  yet  not  through  neces- 
sity ;  for  the  way  was  open,  and  they  all  walked  in  and  out  without 
seeming  more  to  regard  the  majestic  figure  of  their  superior  in  the 
scale  of  creation  whom  they  met,  than  they  did  that  of  any  of  their 
brute  equals.  The  Millennium  should  scarcely  exhibit  a  more  peaceful 
scene,"* — ib.  p.  121. 

Our  traveller  at  length  reaches  Rome.  Here  he  enters  rather 
more  into  detail,  but  it  is  little  more  than  the  description  of 
the  Guide  Book  expanded.  He  witnesses  the  ceremony  of 
nun-making,  and  the  fair  victim  is  of  course  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  he  has  ever  beheld.  At  the  Sancta  Scala,  or  holy  steps, 
a  few  young  women  are  doing  penance.  He  tells  us  he  never 
saw  in  so  small  a  number  of  the  younger  sort  of  the  opposite 
sex,  so  large  a  proportion  of  beauty  before.  Woman  is  decidedly 
Mr.  Hill's  weakness.  When  he  meets  one  she  is  invariably, 
as  Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  said,  '  beautiful  exceedingly.'  A 
certain  Romish  priest  takes  him  into  society,  not,  we  should 
imagine  of  the  most  select  order,  and  he  again  meets  the 
loveliest  of  all  the  girls  he  had  seen  in  Italy.     After  the  intro- 
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doction,  we  were  certainly  not  prepared  for  the  extraordinary 
KQiibility  displayed  on  this  point.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
priestcraft  prevalent  in  this  city  of  religious  imposture^  Mr. 
Hill  tells  us  of  two  criminals — one  of  whom  was  committed  for 
murder^  the  other  for  sacrilege.  The  murderer  dies^  and  eternal 
fife  is  promised ;  but  for  him  who  committed  sacrilege,  there 
was  no  hope,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

' '  But  I  was  Id  want,  and  the  evil  spiiit  tempted  me.' 

' '  It  is  no  eitenuation,  and  all  prayers  are  idle.  The  vessel  was 
eonsecrated.     It  was  the  property  of  God  himself.' 

' '  But  he  owns  the  whole  earth.' 

' '  It  was  sacred  to  his  worship.' 

* '  Is  one  substance  more  precious  than  another,  in  the  eyes  of 
Him  who  made  the  whole  ?  ' 

' '  There  is  no  pardon  here,  nor  hereafter.' 

*^  'The  sentence  is  pronounced.  The  blood  shed  on  Mount  Cal- 
VMy.  bath  not  triumphed  over  the  angel  of  darkness  ;  his  repentance 
is  la  vain.' — ^ib.  p.  262. 

At  Naples,  Mr.  Hill  seeks  for  a  family  in  which  he  can  oecome 
an  inmate  for  the  winter.  He  makes  many  inquiries  after  a 
ndtable  residence.  Let  us  follow  him  in  one  of  his  visits.  After 
threading  his  way  through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
fewer  floor,  which,  according  to  NeapoUtan  custom,  is  a  stable, 
tad  that  by  no  means  of  the  cleanest  description,  he  reached 
the  staircase,  which  was  perfectly  dark. 

'  We  came,  however,  to  the  proper  landing  of  the  second  floor, 
where  a  little  lamp  gave  us  just  light  enough  to  observe  that  there  was 
thole  at  one  comer  of  the  pavement  into  which  all  the  tilth  of  that 
story  was  emptied,  which  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  We  now  came  to 
tbe  third  floor,  and  here  there  was  an  aperture  without  a  window,  which 
looked  into  so  narrow  a  space,  and  was  still  so  fur  from  the  top,  that 
t  very  little  day  light  appeared ;  not  more  than  enough  to  enable  us 
to  avoid  stepping  into  the  receptacles  of  filth.  At  tbe  fourth  floor 
things  appeared  to  improve.  The  fifth  was  better  still ;  and  the  sixth 
the  best.  Here,  as  on  the  landings  which  we  saw  below,  there  were 
t»o  doors,  and  each  had  a  string  hanging  from  a  hole.  We  rang  a 
bell,  and  an  old  woman  whom  I  took  for  a  cook,  put  her  head  out  of 
t  glassiess  aperture,  a  halt  story  still  above  us,  and  uttered  a  most 
piercing  shriek ;  then  spoke  a  few  words  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
tAer  which  both  my  guide  and  the  old  woman  broke  into  a  fit  of 
bad  and  immoderate  laughing ;  and  when  I  asked  tbe  binder  what 
oould  be  the  meaning  of  what  passed,  he  observed,  that  it  was 
only  the  accustomed  greeting  of  the  country,  which  we  had  before 
heard  was  sometimes  mistaken  by  foreigners  for  mere  merriment, 
tod  then  added,  '  Perhaps,  //  Signore  has  not  yet  been  in  the  market 
iqosre  ? '     I  had  been,  indeed,  at  the  entrance  of  this  place,  for  the 
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exchange  of  commodities  of  all  kinds ;  but  the  noise,  the  confusion, 
and  the  filth  which  it  exhibited,  arrested  any  further  progress  for  the 
present. 

'  After  a  short  parleying,  the  lady  of  the  house  made  her  appear- 
ance— 

'  She  bore  in  her  hand  a  small  lamp,  nearly  of  the  form  of  those 
of  the  ancients  now  found  in  Pompeii ;  and  she  conducted  us  through 
a  long  corridor  to  a  moderate  sized  apartment,  which  had  a  window 
through  which  light  enough  entered  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
that  of  the  lamp  ;  the  room  was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  There  was 
a  chest  of  drawers  with  every  drawer  open ;  a  round  table  in  the 
middle  loaded  with  clothes ;  and  the  walls  were  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  prints  of  the  good  saints  and  martyrs. 

'  The  shrieking  and  laughing  had  somewhat  subsided  as  we  entered 
this  apartment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  visitors,  at  the  command  of  the 
hostess,  were  seated,  the  lady  dropped  squat  into  a  broad-armed 
chair,  and  the  most  gracious  compliments  passed  between  the  two 
Neapolitans,  during  which  I  had  time  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  person  of  the  gentle  lady.  She  was  uncommonly  fat,  and 
had,  perhaps,  passed  her  fiftieth  year,  and  upon  a  round  head  she  wore 
an  exuberance  of  black  hair,  which,  though  a  large  comb  adorned  it, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  for  many  a  year  dressed.  Her  eyes 
were  jet  black  and  full ;  and  her  features  generally  not  disagreeable. 
Several  handkerchiefs  of  various  colours  were  twisted  and  hung 
loosely  about  her  neck,  the  yellow  prevailing ;  but  in  spite  of  her 
complexion,  where  her  skin  appeared,  it  was  visibly  dirty.  She  wore 
a  striped  gown  \<rhicb  hung  loosely  from  the  shoulders,  and  the 
sleeves  of  which  were  tight  abodt  her  fat  arms,  and  she  had  on  dirty 
white  stockings,  with  what  had  been  slippers,  but  of  which  scarce 
enough  remained  to  attach  them  to  the  feet. 

'  Compliments  having  ceased,  a  colloquy  followed,  the  brief  report 
of  which  will  serve  the  account  of  this  insignificant  adventure. 

"And  now  for  the  business  which  brought  us  here,*'  said  the 
honest  bookbinder — ' '  this  foreign  gentleman.'  ' 

'  And  here  I  confess  I  expected  the  glance  of  the  lady,  whose  eye 
I  had  not  yet  met ;  but  she  did  not  favour  me  with  a  look. 

' '  This  foreign  gentleman,  wishes  to  place  himself  in  an  Italian 
family,  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  winter. 

'  At  these  words  the  lady  raised  herself  upright  in  her  seat,  with 
her  hands  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  opened  her  eyes  to  their 
full  capacity  ;  while  her  countenance  expressed  what  might  have 
been  a  feeling  between  consternation  and  curiosity. 

"  He  is  tired  of  hotels,  and  does  not  like  the  gloom  of  lodgings.' 

'The   lady's  right  hand  was  now  raised,   with  the  fingers  wide 
spread,  and  the  palm  outwards. 
*  '  Can  you  accommodate  him  ! ' 

'  Both  hands  were  now  raised ;  and  the  head  a  little  turned  on  one 
side ;  but  before  an  instant  had  elapsed,  she  threw  herself  back  in 
the  chair,  and  opened  her  eyes  to  their  full  capacity,  and  uttered  a 
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shriek  that  none  but  a  Neapolitan  could  have  equalled,  which  was 
succeecfed  by  a  short  burst  of  laughter  in  which  she  was  now  alone. 
The  bookbinder,  seemingly  not  in  the  least  surprised,  however,  waited 
without  adding  a  word  for  a  reply  to  the  question  he  had  put.  And 
now  the  fair  Neapolitan,  stretching  out  both  arms,'  and  throwing  her 
body  forwards,  and  putting  out  her  feet  to  the  full  extent,  with  the 
heels  to  the  ground,  and  the  toes  pointed  upwards,  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  in  which  the  discourse  bad  commenced — 

' '  Signore,  have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses;  or  forgotten  that 
I  have  a  daughter  in  the  house — a  maiden  ?'  ' 

'  '  Oh  true:' '  said  the  binder, ' '  and  the  thought  might  have  struck 
me,  had  not  the  gentleman  been  of  a  certain  age,  and  of  a  tranquil 
disposition.' 

'  And  here  again  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  that  I  had  not  so  much 
as  attracted  a  glance  from  the  Neapolitan  lady. 

'  'All  that  may  be  true,'  said  she,  placing  her  hands  upon  her 
breast ;  then  holding  out  the  right,  and  drawing  the  tops  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb  to  a  focus ;  and  then  placing  the  points  upon  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  leaning  her  head  a  little  forward  with  her  face  slightly 
turned  to  the  left,  in  which  position  she  remained  an  instant  still ;  and 
then,  throwing  open  her  hand  as  if  she  loosed  a  flock  of  birds  from 
the  palm,  and  placing  her  hand  straight  with  the  chin,  something 
elongated,  she  added — '  '  But  you  know  I   have  neighbours.' — ib. 

269-274. 

V  Not  deterred  by  this  specimen  of  Neapolitan  loveliness^  Mr. 
Hill  at  length  enters  a  family  residing  at  a  short  distance  from 
Naples,  where  he  remains  the  winter,  eating  maccaroni  to  his 
heart's  content.  During  his  stay  here,  he  became  a  witness  of 
what  he  most  firmly  believes  to  be  a  miracle — that  Is,  he 
saw  the  frozen  or  congealed  blood  of  Saint  Gennaro,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city,  liquify,  and  become  as  quick  and  voluble  at 
the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  saint,  as  when  it  ran  in  the  veins 
of  the  holy  man  during  his  life  in  the  flesh.  These  are  Mr. 
Hill's  own  words.  We  are  rather  more  sceptical  than  our  author, 
though  he  assures  us,  ^  the  miracle  is  beyond  confutation.^  We 
are  acquainted  with  many  substances,  which  would  liquiiy  when 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  candle,  or  the  warm  kisses  of  fair  devo- 
tees, in  much  less  time  than  did  the  blood  of  the  worthy  saint. 
Vesuvius,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  to  which  places  our 
attention  is  next  directed,  we  deem  far  more  worthy  of  remark 
than  this  clever  trick  played  by  designing  priests. 

The  climate  of  Naples  is  not  particularly  tempting,  and  Mr. 
Hill  left  it  in  the  middle  of  February.  At  Palermo,  on  a  mise- 
rable night, — for  it  rained  in  torrents,  he  seeks  shelter,  and  finds 
it  at  length  in  a  house  of  charity ;  one  of  the  delirious  inmates 
of  which  pays  him  a  visit,  more  unexpected  than  agreeable.  At 
Messina  he  meets  with  a  priest,  who  proves  himself  a  fit  brother 
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to  the  one  at  Borne,  and  what  otherwise  could  be  expected.  At 
Rome,  at  Messina,  at  Oxford,  at  Ascott,  the  term  denotes  a  man 
who  knows  little  of  religion,  but  the  form. 

After  a  month's  stay  in  Messina,  he  hears  of  a  Genoese 
vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Constantinople.  Mr.  Hill 
engages  a  passage,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  warnings  of  his 
firiend  the  priest,  and  of  a  SicUi^  diviner,  whom  he  had 
met  at  the  coffee-house  *  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  firequent- 
ing.  At  Syra,  as  the  vessel  makes  a  short  stay,  he  disembarks, 
and  hastily  visits  what  remains  of  Athenian  power  and  splen- 
dour. Modem  Athens  it  seems,  has  little  to  repay  or  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveller.  '  Our  fat  contributor'  in  Punchi 
favoured  the  public  with  an  account  of  Otho's  palace,  which,  firmn 
Mr.  Hill's  sketch  of  that  clumsy  specimen  of  architecture 
we  imagine  to  be  literally  correct.  However,  it  matters  not 
much ;  the  splendour  of  the  palace  is  no  sign  of  the  freedom  of 
civilization  of  the  people.  Were  it  so,  the  autocrat  would  no 
longer  govern  a  race  of  serfs.  Our  author  expatiates  at  some 
length  on  the  famed  ruins  which  everywhere  met  his  view ;  bat 
the  information  given  us  is  not  of  a  particularly  novel  character. 
The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon,  its  length  and  breadth, 
and  such  matters,  have  been  told  times  without  number.  We 
needed '  no  ghost  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that.'  Of  such  subjects 
Mr.  Hill  gives  us  more  than  enough,  whilst,  of  what  manner 
of  men  and  women  they  are  whose  sires  achieved  all  that  was 
noble  and  sublime  in  eloquence,  in  poetry,  in  art,  we  have  no 
account  whatever.  For  all  that  Mr.  Hill  says,  he  might  as  well 
have  stayed  in  the  city  of  the  dead. 

But  at  length  our  author  reaches  the  land  of  the  turban ;  and 
here  we  are  rather  disappointed  with  the  dearth  of  information^ 
Rambles  through  narrow  streets  where  nothing  is  seen;  and 
visits  to  coffee-houses  where  nothing  is  said,  are  not  very  inter- 
esting to  the  general  reader.  His  attention,  however,  is  attracted 
by  an  incident  on  which  he  contrives  to  hang  a  world  of  speeu* 
lation.  A  dog  with  her  puppies,  is  on  the  point  of  starvation, 
and  a  collection  is  made  for  her.  We  quote  Mr.  HilFs  own 
words : — 

'  The  collection,  in  a  word,  which  the  charitable  old  man  gathered 
with  so  much  ease,  was  for  the  necessities  of  one  of  the  canine  inba* 
bitants  of  the  city ;  and  as  my  guide  learnt  as  we  passed  alongr  by 
the  remarks  which  were  incidentally  made,  for  an  especial  case  of 
one  of  the  females  of  the  species,  whose  lately  produced  little  Utter 
had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  which  would  invoWe 
half-a-score,  at  least,  of  both  sexes  of  her  kind  in  equal  perdition^ 
without  this  timely  interference  for  their  preservation.' — Vol.  ii. 
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Such  is  the  fact — ^the  lesson  to  be  learnt  is^  the  anperiority  of 
Muasnlmen  and  their  religion ;  but '  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer/  and  this  single  fact  does  not  at  all  incUne  us  to 
beUeve  in  Mahomet.  In  England,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  gentleman  to  his  groom,  humanity  towards 
the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  the  rule,  and  not  as  Mr.  Hill 
would  make  it  the  exception.  But  that  is  no  test  of  character. 
Many  of  tbe  blood-thirsty  heroes  of  the  French  revolution 
were  sensitive  to  an  extreme  with  respect  to  the  happiness  of 
some  favourite  animal.  Tbe  story  of  Sterne,  who  wept  over  a 
dead  ass,  and  left  his  mother  to  starve,  is  familiar  to  all.  The 
thoughtless  women  who  are  met  with  every  day,  rolling  in  their 
carriages  along  Regent-street,  have  generally  a  curled  and 
scented  poodle  with  them,  over  whose  woes  they  sorrow,  whilst 
they  remain  callous  when  they  he^r  the  tale  of  a  victim  of  the 
world^s  injustice,  for  whom  there  remains  nought  but  the  work- 
house, the  hulks,  or  the  grave ;  and  the  humanity  our  author 
admires,  is  precisely  of  the  same  maudlin  character — it  is  the 
humanity  of  those  who  would  fieitten  a  dog,  aud  enslave  a  man. 
Full  of  Mr.  Hill^s  ideas,  as  to  the  saperiority  of  the  Mussulman's 
humanity,  we  turn  to  his  next  page,  and  find  that  it  contains 
an  account  of  the  great  slave  bazaar !  The  delusion  vanishes  at 
once.  If  this  be  the  humanity  of  the  koran,  let  it  perish  for 
ever  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Hill  devotes  much  of  his  last  volume  to  a  comparison  of 
the  religion  of  the  bible,  and  that  of  the  koran.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  doing  so.  The  right  of  private  judgment  which  we 
claim  for  ourselves,  we  willingly  extend  to  others ;  all  we  ask  is, 
that  in  the  discussion  the  truth  should  be  fully  stated.  Mr. 
Hill  takes  his  idea  of  Christianity  from  the  mummeries  and  cor- 
ruptions of  Rome :  he  should  have  gone  to  the  fountain  head, — 
'  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony'  where  he  would  have  learnt 
how  spiritual  and  pure  was  the  religion  we  believe  and  profess. 
It  is  childish  to  talk  about  sincerity.  When  Gralileo  taught  the 
troe  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  it  would  have 
been  no  defence  of  the  opposite  to  have  said,  that  the  believer  in  it 
was  sincere.  Undoubtedly  in  Mahomedanism  there  is  something 
of  the  truth.  No  downright  lie  can  long  be  a  great  national 
belief.  Mr.  Hill  says,  it  teaches  some  truth,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  unwise  to  introduce  the  whole  truth,  as  contained  in 
the  Bible.  He  might  in  just  the  same  manner  argue,  the  moon 
gives  some  light,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unwise  to  avail  our* 
lelves  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  Christianity,  he  says,  would 
produce  such  a  change  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  introduce 
it.  A  change  in  Turkey  would  raise  her  from  her  degraded 
position,  and  would  be  the.  salvation  of  the  country.    As  mere 
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politicians^  we  would  wish  to  see  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  turned 
into  a  Christian  house  of  prayer.  We  shouTd  deem  it  a  bright 
day  when  the  crescent  gave  way  to  the  cross.  We  cannot  tliink 
so  favourably  of  the  religion  of  the  koran  as  does  Mr.  Hill; 
perhaps  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  that  mysterious  inhabitant 
of  Mecca  than  he  has^  but  we  look  upon  the  religion  he  propa- 
gated^ with  its  low  ideas  of  woman — ^with  its  sanction  of  polygamy 
and  slavery — with  its  sensual  rewards  and  indulgences,  as  in- 
finitely beneath  the  reUgion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Mr.  Hill 
we  should  conjecture,  is  no  profound  theologian^  but  finom 
Moore  he  might  have  learned  that — 

*  A  Turkish  heaven  'tis  easily  made, 
'Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade.' 

And  yet,  professing  to  be  a  grave  philosophical  observer—* 
one  who  has  long  outlived  the  heat  and  passion  of  yonng 
blood,  he  would  advocate  that  system  which  teaches  its  foUowen 
their  bliss  will  be  an  eternal  round  of  animal  indulgence;  aa 
if  the  Bible,  with  its  higher  and  hoUer  requirements  and  rewards 
had  never  been  revealed  to  man. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Hill.  If  his  work  reaches 
a  second  edition,  we  recommend  him  to  revise  his  style,  and  to 
omit  much  of  his  matter.  On  the  part  of  a  traveller,  pages  of 
ill-reasoned  speculation  are  perfectly  gratuitous.  Travels,  unless 
notoriously  ill- written,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting. 

'  'Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill; 
But  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence. 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  nnislead  our  sense !' 

Mr.  Hill  reads  Pope ;  at  any  rate  he  quotes  him — ^let  him 
bear  these  Unes  in  mind,  for,  alas  I  both  errors  are  to  be  laid  at 
his  door. 


Art.  III.  A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  By  Moses  Stuart, 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  Mass.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  504 and  504  London:  Wiley 
and  Puttnan.  1845. 

The  oldest  testimony  for  the  canonical  authority  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  Apocalypse  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Papias.  It  is  only 
however,  from  other  and  much  later  writers,  that  we  have  igiy 
notice  of  Papias  in  connexion  with  this  point,  viz.  from  Andreas 
and  Arethas,  bishops  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  words  of  the  former  are :  '  But  we  deem  it  su* 
perfluous  to  speak  at  length  of  the  divinely-inspired  book,  to  the 
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credibility  of  which^  the  blessed  men  Gregory  the  theologian, 
and  Cyril,  bear  testimony,  as  also  the  more  ancient  Papias, 
Irenseus,  Methodius,  and  Hippolytus/  The  language  of  Are- 
thas  is  nearly  the  same.  In  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Yienne  and  Lyons  there  is  a  reference  to  one  passage  in  the 
book,  or  according  to  Ruinart  and  others  to  two.  Justin  Martyr, 
in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  expressly  attributes  it  to  the  apostle 
John.  Eusebius  informs  us  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote 
a  lM)ok  concerning  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  that  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  heresy  of  Her- 
mogenes,  'in  which  he  alleged  many  testimonies  out  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  John.  According  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  historian, 
ApoUonius  '  alleged  testimonies  out  of  the  Revelation,  and  re- 
ported how  that  John  raised  at  Ephesus,  by  the  divine  power  of 
Gk)d,  one  that  was  dead  to  life  again.^  Irenseus  quotes  the 
book  as  '  the  Revelation  of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord.'  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  attributes  it  to  the  same  author ;  and  Ter- 
tollian  mentions  it  as  written  by  the  apostle  John,  the  same 
who  wrote  the  first  epistle.  Hippolytus  received  it  as  the 
production  of  the  same  apostle,  and  Origen  in  like  manner, 
specifies  the  writer  as  John  the  son  of  Zebedee.  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  received  the  book  as  written  by  a  person  called 
John,  a  holy  man,  endued  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  he 
thinks  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  apostle.  It  appears  to 
have  been  admitted  as  Scripture  by  Nepos,  by  Cyprian,  Novatus, 
Lactantius,  the  latter  Arnobius;  and  by  the  Manichees,  the 
Donatists,  and  the  Arians.  In  like  manner  it  was  acknowledged 
as  canonical  by  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage,  Augustine,  Didymus,  Basil  the 
Great,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Pirmicus  Matemus,  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  Philaster,  Pacian,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Prudentius, 
Innocentof  Rome,  Council  of  Dieppe,  Andreas,  Arethas,Sulpicius. 
Severus,  Johannes,  Damascenus,  and  (Ecumenius.  It  is  in  the 
catalogues  of  Amphilochius,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  in 
the  codex  Alexandnnus. 

On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the  opponents  of  Mon- 
tanism  generally  ascribed  the  book  to  Cerinthus,  thus  denying 
its  inspiration  and  authority.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Caius  of 
Rome.  Eusebius  speaks  in  an  undecided  way  respecting  the 
Apocal}rpse,  so  that  it  is  difiicult  to  gather  his  own  opinion  re- 
garding it.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  have 
been  written  by  the  apostle  John;  and  besides,  he  has  not 
quoted  it  in  proof  or  confirmation  of  any  doctrine,  even  in  cases 
where  it  might  readily  have  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  That 
it  was  not  universally  received  may  be  inferred  from  the  words : 
'  Concerning  the  Apocalypse  there  are,  to  this  very  day,  difler- 
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ent  opinions/  According  to  him  some  rejected  it^  others  placed 
it  among  the  books  universally  received.  Epiphanins  states,  that 
it  was  not  universally  received  in  his  day,  instancing  the  case  of 
the  Alogians,  who  rejected~not  only  it,  but  all  John's  writings. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  omits  it  in  his  catalogue,  and  his  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  unfavourable.  So  also  Ghregory  of  Naziao- 
sum.  It  is  wanting  in  the  catalogue  of  the  council  of  Laodioea, 
in  the  canon  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  in  the  Syriac  version. 
Amphilochius  bishop  of  Iconium  says,  that  the  book  was  approved 
by  some,  though  many  pronounced  it  spurious.  Jerome  affirme 
that  many  Greek  churches  rejected  the  book.  A  passage  in  Au*- 
gustine  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  universally  re- 
ceived in  his  time.  In  regard  to  the  divines  of  the  Antiochenian 
school  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  opinion. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  it  is  probable,  did  not  receive  the  book. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Chrysostom  never  quotes  the 
Apocalypse,  though  he  had  many  suitable  opportunities  of  doing 
so.  Wetstein  and  Schmid,  however,  refer  to  several  passages  in 
his  homilies  on  Matthew,  in  which  figures  and  metaphors  re- 
specting the  future  blessedness  of  Christ's  kingdom  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse ;  and  Suidas  states,  that  Chry- 
sostom acknowledged  the  canonicity  of  John's  three  epistles  and 
the  Revelation.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  Chrysostom 
received  the  book.  Theodoret,  too,  does  not  cite  the  book,  al- 
though he  alludes  to  it  three  times  in  his  extant  works.  Seve- 
rian  omits  all  mention  of  it.  In  the  ninth  century  Nicephoms 
rejected  it. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  authorities  for  and  against  the 
canonical  rank  and  genuineness  of  this  book,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  weight  of  evidence  decidedly  preponderates  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  stream  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  patristic  learn- 
ing runs  in  support  of  it  as  divine.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
opposed  it  in  consequence  of  their  zeal  against  Montanism  and 
Millennarianism,  rather  than  on  the  ground  of  impartial  inquiry. 
Hence  the  rejection  of  it  by  the  Alogians  or  Antimoi^tanists,  and 
by  Cains.  Hence,  too,  the  remarks  of  Dionysius,  denying  that  the 
production  proc^sded  from  John  the  apostle,  may  be  in  part  ac- 
counted for.  Perhaps  Eusebius  was  in^uenced  by  the  opinion 
and  arguments  of  Dionysius,  as  Lardner  conjectures,  to  which 
doctrinal  prepossessions  may  be  added.  It  is  no  proof  against  the 
Apocalypse  that  it  is  wanting  in  several  catalogues,  because  the 
writers  may  not  have  intended  to  give  any  books,  except  such  as 
were  adapted  to  public  reading  in  the  churches.  The  Syriac 
version  wants  it,  but  it  also  wants  the  second  and  third  epistles 
of  John,  with  the  epistle  of  Jude.  The  obscurity  of  the  work, 
its  comparative  inutility  for  public  reading,  and  the  opposition 
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o  MoBtanism  wliich  exiated,  at  least  in  spirit^  in  the  Syrian 
lili^rcb^  combined  to  exclude  it  from  the  Peshito.  Why  Ebed- 
omitted  it  in  his  catalo^e  of  the  canonical  writings^  re- 
by  the  Syrian  churchy  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Perhaps 
h0.  made  no  mention  of  it  because  the  old  Syrian  version  wanted 
U^  The  same  reason  may  serve  to  account  for  the  silence  of 
GhEegory  Bar  Hebraeus  and  James  of  Edessa  respecting  it.  But 
t||e  w^ht  attaching  to  the  testimony  of  these  three  writers  is 
Bomtarbalanced  by  the  authority  of  Epherem,  who  quotes  it  as 
csiyMMiical,  ascribing  it  to  John  the  divine ;  from  which  circum- 
ilince,  says  Assemann, '  it  may  be  seen  what  was  the  judgment 
oCthe  most  ancient  Syrians  relative  to  the  authority  of  the  book 
ia  qaestion.'  Besides^  the  inscription  of  the  Syrian  version  still 
Bgdrang,  ascribes  the  book  to  John  the  evangelist.  The  authority 
v/t  Clement  and  Origen  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  in  the 
i^ecmd  and  third  centuries,  in  favour  of  the  book,  not  only  on 
■tfwiint  of  the  learning  and  critical  ability  of  these  writers,  but 
they  took  no  part  in  the  millennarian  and  anti-milleii- 
disputations.  They  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  in  the 
Eglit  of  impartial  and  competent  witnesses.  The  millennarians 
would  be  naturally  inclined  to  uphold  the  book  as  supporting 
Umut  favourite  tenet,  while  their  opponents,  for  the  same  reason, 
would  be  disposed  to  reject  it. 

Tli€  result  of  our  examination  and  comparison  of  the  external 
evidence  is  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  canonical  authority  and 
genuineness  of  the  work.  Some  doubted  or  denied  its  claims  in 
early  times ;  but  it  was  always  generally  received.  The  current 
(^  opinion  was  clearly  on  its  side.  It  was  usually  regarded  as  a 
pourt  of  the  New  Testament,  and  quoted  as  of  equal  value  with 
tbe  other  portions. 

II. — In  regard  to  the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  it  is 
commonly  assumed,  that  it  was  written  or  published  a.d.  95 
96,  or  97.  The  reason  for  assuming  this  date  is  the  fact  of 
J<4ui's  banishment  to  Patmos,  which  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  the  latter  part  of  Domitian^s  reign.  Now  that  emperor  died 
ia  96^  and  his  persecution  did  not  commence  till  near  the  close 
of  hia  reign.  Thus  the  composition  of  the  book,  or  at  least  its 
publication,  is  assigned  either  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  or  to  that 
of  his  successor  Nerva.  It  is  well  attested  by  antiquity  that  the 
spostle  was  banished  to  Patmos,  and  received  his  revelations 
tiiere.  The  ninth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  refers  to  his  exile 
ktt  the  gospels  sake,  and  accords  with  the  tradition.  But  an- 
tiquity is  by  no  means  unanimous  in  fixing  the  time  of  the 
banishment  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Eusebius  (in  his  Chroni- 
etm  and  Ecclesiastical  History)  and  Jerome,  attribute  it  to 
DoQutian  ;  Epiphanius  to  Claudius ;  the  Syriac  version  of  th^ 
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Apocalypse,  the  younger  Hippolytus,  and  Theophylact,  assign  it 
to  Nero ;  while  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Origen  name  no  em- 
peror. The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  chiefly  relied  upon  as  being 
the  earliest  which  favours  the  time  of  Domitian.  Speaking  of 
the  Apocalypse,  that  father  says  :  '  It  was  seen  no  long  time  ago, 
but  almost  in  our  own  day,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian/ 
Some  have  conjectured  that  Domitius  (Nero)  and  Domitian  were 
early  interchanged,  and  that  even  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus 
may  refer  to  Nero,  by  supposing  that  Jojxsnai'ov  is  an  adjective, 
formed  from  Jo/xsnoc,  meaning  belonging  to  Domitius  or  Nero. 
But  this  conjecture  is  utterly  improbable.  The  language  of 
Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Origen,  is  certainly  more  appropriate 
to  Nero  than  to  Domitian.  Jerome  himself,  though  he  adopts 
the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  says  in  his  treatise  against  Jovinian : 
'  TertulHan  relates  that  John  being  cast  by  Nero's  order  into  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil,  &c.'  Besides,  Eusebius,  who  follows 
Irenaeus  in  his  Chronicle  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  associates 
the  Patmos  exile,  in  his  Evangelical  Demonstration,  with  the 
deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul  under  Nero.  It  would  appear,  too, 
that  Arethas  dissented  from  the  tradition  of  Irenaeus  and  Euse- 
bius, for  although,  in  one  place,  he  seems  to  follow  another 
opinion,  yet  he  contends  that  Rev.  vii.  1 — 8,  was  written  at 
Ephesus  before  the  Jewish  war.  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  early 
church  with  regard  to  John's  banishment  is  neither  definite  nor 
consistent.  Hence  it  is  of  little  value  in  determining  the  time 
when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
tradition  was  manufactured  in  different  shapes  and  forms  out  of 
the  statement  in  chap.  i.  9.  The  passage  furnishes  a  basis 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  imply  that  actual  persecution  had  assailed  the 
apostle,  but  merely  that  he  suffered  for  the  gospel's  sake. 
Perhaps  he  retired  to  the  lonely  island  warned  by  the  signs  of 
the  times  of  impending  and  fiery  opposition  to  Christianity. 
Foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  likely  to  reach  the  provinces  in 
its  progress  from  Rome,  he  prudently  fled  before  it. 

Abandoning  the  uncertain  ground  of  external  testimony,  let 
us  look  if  there  be  any  indications  in  the  book  itself  of  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  there  are 
distinct  references  to  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  city  is  not  spoken  of  as  already  destroyed,  but  as  speedily 
to  be  given  up  to  its  enemies.  Thus,  in  the  first  verse,  the  seer 
receives  a  measuring-reed,  with  which  he  is  commanded  to 
measure  the  temple,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship 
therein.  This  presupposes  that  the  temple  was  yet  standing. 
In  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  the  destruction  of 
one  part  of  the  city  is  predicted,  obviously  implying  that  the 
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holy  city,  i.e.,  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple,  were  depicted  in  the 
ootninericement  of  the  chapter  as  still  standing.     It  is  true  that 
the  writer  might  have  borrowed  a  symbolic  description  from  the 
temple  already  in  ruins,  especially  if  the  measurement  had  been 
intended  to  denote  the  erection  of  a  new  temple  insteiul  of  the 
finrmer ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  would  have  been  incon- 
gtfaofUB  to  symbolize  the  preservation  of  the  true  sanctuary — all 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  acceptable  worship — under  the 
figure  of  a  temple  in  ruins.     The  holy  place  yet  undestroyed, 
harmonizes  best  with  the  maintenance  of  God's  worship  in  the 
midst  of  opposition.     On  the  whole,  we  infer  from  the  eleventh 
chapter  thus  much,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple.     Another  passage, 
containing  a  chronological  allusion  still  more  definite,  is  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter,  tenth  verse  :  ^  And  there  are  seven  kings  ; 
five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and 
when  he  cometh,  he  must  continue  a  short  space.'     The  whole 
chapter  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Roman  emperors  are  here 
indicated.     The  question  is,  who  are  the  five  already  dead,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  one  still  reigning  ?     According  to  Liicke  and 
Ewald,  the  sixth  emperor  is  Gralba.     Eichhorn  and  Bleek  sup- 
pose him  to  be  Vespasian,  while  Bertholdt  and  Koehler  fix  upon 
Nero.     Thus,  some  reckon  the  first  of  the  Roman   emperors 
Julias  Caesar ;  others,  Augustus.     If  we  begin  with  the  former, 
the  fiv6  are,  Julius  Ca^ar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius,  making  the  sixth  to  be  Nero,  '  the  one  that  is  /  but 
if  the  series  commence  with  Augustus,  the  sixth  will  be  Galba. 
Eichhorn  and   Bleek   think   that  Galba,    Otho,  and  Yitellius 
should  be  omitted  from  the  enumeration  in  consideration  of 
their  brief  and  tumultuous  sovereignty ;  but  the  Roman  his- 
torians uniformly  insert  them  in  the  lists  of  Roman  emperors, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  John  should  depart  from  their  ac- 
customed method.    There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  between 
the  other  two  opinions,  because  the  imperial  series  in  a  few 
writers  begins  with  Augustus,  while  in  the  rest,  it  begins  with 
Julius  Caesar.   In  support  of  the  former,  as  the  true  commence- 
ment of  the  series,  Liicke  quotes  Tacitus,  Aurelius  Victor,  and 
Sextus  Rufus ;  but  the  words  of  the  first  writer,  which  alone  are 
of  any  weight,  are   somewhat   indefinite.     In  support  of  the 
latter,  the  fourth  book   of  Ezra,  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities, 
Suetonius,  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and  Georgius  Syncellus,  may 
be  adduced.     In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Sybilline  writings,  Julius 
Caesar  is  the  first ;  but  in  the  twelfth  book,  Augustus.     The 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  Julius  Caesar.   The  testimony 
(tf  Josephus  is  cl^ar  and  explicit.     John,  being  a  Jew,  would 
naturally  follow  the  same  reckoning,  especially  as  it  was  agree- 
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able  to  the  customary  Roman  computation^  if  we  may  judge 
from  Suetonius.  Thus  the  sixth  head  is  Nero,  rather  than 
Galba. 

But  the  words  of  chap.  xvii.  2,  seem  opposed  to  this  view,  no 
less  than  those  of  xvii.  8,  and  xiii.  3.  With  regard  to  the  last 
passage  it  is  far  from  conclusive,  because  in  it  the  writer  speaks 
of  what  he  saw ;  and  we  know  that  things  future  were  presented 
to  the  view  of  *the  prophets  in  their  ecstatic  state,  as  present 
realities.  But  the  words  of  chap.  xvii.  8 — 11,  contain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  relative  to  the  woman  and  the  beast, 
given  to  John  by  an  angel.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  chrono- 
logical data  are  appropriately  introduced.  The  heathen  Roman 
empire  is  individualized  in  Nero,  the  first  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors who  persecuted  the  Christians.  It  was  currently  reported 
and  believed  among  the  Romans,  that  Nero  was  not  actually 
dead,  but  that  he  was  still  alive  in  the  East,  and  would  sQon 
return  thence  to  subdue  all  his  enemies,  and  take  possession 
again  of  his  own  kingdom.  Suetonius  relates  that  the  sooth- 
sayers (mathematici)  had  predicted  this  in  the  lifetime  of  Nero, 
and  that  the  tyrant  had  been  greatly  alarmed  by  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  story  was  of  Jewish  origin.  The  same  idea 
was  current  among  the  early  Christians,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Sybillines.  It  was  generally  believed  by 
them  that  Nero  would  return  from  the  East  as  antichrist,  im- 
mediately before  the  advent  of  Christ,  make  war  upon  the 
Kingdom  of  the  latter,  and  suffer  signal  defeat.  Agreeably  to 
this  prevalent  report  concerning  Nero,  he  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  seven  heads  which  was  apparently  dead,  but  whose  deadly 
woimd  was  healed,  so  that  he  appeared  alive  again,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all.  He  '  is  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall 
ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  go  into  perdition/  In 
consequence  of  his  supposed  reappearance,  he  is  ^  an  eighth,  and 
yet  is  one  of  the  seven  emperors,  and  goeth  into  perdition.' 
Thus  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  is  set  forth  as 
the  representative  of  heathenism,  the  church's  enemy.  In  the 
8th  and  11th  verses  of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  an  explanation 
is  given,  couched  in  the  language  of  prevalent  report  and  belief. 
Nero  is  described  agreeably  to  the  current  tradition,  a  tradition 
which  took  its  rise  before  his  death.  The  explanation  amounts 
to  this  :  '  The  beast  which  thou  sawest  is  the  emperor,  of  whom 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  he  shall  be  assassinated,  recover  of 
the  woimd,  go  to  the  east,  and  return  from  it  to  desolate  the 
church,  and  inflict  terrible  punishments  on  his  enemies.'  Thus 
xvii.  10,  implies,  that  the  visions  were  received  by  the  prophet 
during  the  time  of  Nero.  Whether  they  were  written  immedi- 
ately after  or  not,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  passage. 
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The  place  at  which  the  book  was  written  may  have  been 
Patmos;  or  Ephesus,  after  John^s  return.  Some  of  the 
fethers  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  separating  the  seeing  from 
the  writing  oi  the  visions.  Hence  Jerome  says  :  '  When  Do- 
mitian  raised  a  second  persecution^  fourteen  years  after  the  first 
which  was  set  on  foot  by  Nero,  John'  was  banished  into  the 
island  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.'  Early  tradi- 
tion assigns  the  composition  to  Asia  Minor.  Little  exactness 
however,  need  be  expected  from  this*department.  Bertholdt  con- 
ceives, that  the  command  given  to  John  to  write  the  visions,  and 
send  them  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (verse  11),  implies  that 
he  was  not  in  Asia  Minor,  when  they  were  written.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  remark  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  seven 
cities  are  mentioned  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  would  be 
visited  by  one  setting  out  from  Patmos.  Thus  there  is  a  pre- 
samption  in  fkvour  of  the  island  as  the  spot  whence  the  written 
visions  were  sent  forth.  It  is  true  that  the  command  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  given  to  John  by  the  angel,  may  be  separated 
from  the  actual  writing ;  but  it  is  surely  implied  in  the  narra- 
tive, that  a  very  short  interval  occurred  between  the  issuing  and 
the  execution  of  the  injunction,  during  which,  no  good  reason 
appears  for  supposing  a  change  of  abode  on  the  part  of  the  seer. 
Liicke  appeals  to  the  verb  eyevojxijv,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
verses  of  the  first  chapter,  for  proof  that  the  author  was  no 
longer  in  Patmos.  But  it  was  customary  for  ancient  writers, 
both  Greek  and  Roman,  to  transport  themselves  in  idea  to  the 
time  when  their  composition  should  be  read,  and  consequently 
to  speak  of  the  actual  period  of  writing  as  past.  On  the  whole, 
we  incline  to  think,  that  the  visions  were  seen  and  committed 
to  writing  in  Patmos. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  book  was  not  written  till  Do- 
mitian's  reign,  adduce  the  following  objections  to  so  early  a  date 
as  the  time  of  Nero. 

•  1.  "It  is  e^'ident,'^  say  L'Enfiint  and  Beausobre,  '  from  divers 
places  of  the  Revelation,  that  there  had  been  an  open  perse- 
cution in  the  provinces.  St.  John  himself  had  been  banished 
into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The  church  of  Ephesus, 
or  its  bishop,  is  commended  for  their  'labour  and  patience/ 
which  seems  to  imply  persecution.  This  is  still  more  manifest 
in  the  words  directed  to  the  church  of  Smyrna,  ch.  ii.  9 :  'I 
know  thy  works  and  tribulation.^  For  the  original  word  always 
denotes  persecution,  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament : 
as  it  is  also  explained  in  the  following  verse.  In  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named 
Antipas,  put  to  death  at  Pergamos. — All  that  has  been  now 
observed  concerning  the  persecution,  of  which  mention  is  made 
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in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Revelation^  cannot  relate  to  the  time 
of  Claudius^  who  did  not  persecute  the  Christians,  nor  to  the 
time  of  Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  the  provinces. 
And  therefore  it  must  relate  to  Domitian,  according  to  ecclesi- 
astical tradition/^ 

In  order  to  account  for  John's  banishment  to  Patmos,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  believe,  neither  do  the  words  of  the  ninth  verse 
imply,  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  raged  at  ^phesus.     When 
it  was  active  at  Rome,  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  may  be 
supposed  to  have  trembled  for  their  safety.  Whatever  affected  the 
capital,  would  naturally  affect  the  distant,  parts  and  dependencies 
of  the  empire.     The  verse  alluded  to  may  imply  no  more  than 
that  John  saw  the  storm  lower ;   and,  warned  by  the  signs  of 
the  times,  no  less  than  By  the  Spirit  of  Grqd,  withdrew  for  a 
season  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.     Or,  if  a  banishment, 
properly  so  called,  be  insisted  on  as  an  unavoidable  inference 
from  the  passage,  we  may  refer  to  the  decree  of  Claudius,  which 
enjoined  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome.     It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  prefects  and  presidents  of  provinces  would  act  after  the 
manner  of  their  prince.    Grotius  thinks  that  the  apostle  did  not 
suffer  this  punishment  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  Jew,  or  rather  as 
the  head  of  a  new  sect  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  only  sent  away,  but  banished  to  a  desert  island.     This  is 
certainly  possible,  for  the  heathen  did  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  Jews  and  Christians  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.     The  magistrates  looked  upon  those  who  worship- 
ped so  differently  from  themselves  as  disaffected  towards  their 
administration,  and  proceeded  in  some  cases  to  extreme  mea- 
sures against  their  persons   and  property.      Hence  measures 
directed  against   Jews  were  extended  to  Christians.     Besides^ 
we  may  reply,  in  the  words  of  Lardner,  '  that  the  Christian 
writers  who  speak  of  Nero's  persecution  do  in  effect  or  expressly 
say  it  was  general ;  that  from  Rome  it  spread  into  the  provinces 
and  was  authorised  by  public  edicts.'     In  proof  of  this,  allusion 
is  made  to  Tertullian,  Luctantius,  Sulpicius   Severus,  Orosius^ 
Joseph  Scaliger,  and  Fagi.     The  expressions  of  Suetonius^ 
garding  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  in  the  same  reign, 
general,  such  as,  '  The  Christiaus  were  punished,'  including  suf- 
ferings in  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  city. 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  right  to  say  regarding  that 
part  of  the  argument  which  affects  John  himself. 

The  '  labour  and  patience'  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  are  ex- 
pressions of  a  specific  character,  referring  to  false  apostles,  from 
whom  the  Christians  in  that  city  had  to  endure  much.  A  pain- 
ful and  constant  opposition  was  required  against  their  efforts. 
The  words  addressed  to  the  church  at  Smyrna :  '  Thy  works  and 
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tribulation/  unqaestionably  involve  the  idea  of  persecution,  but 
of  persecution  arising  from  a  particular  class  of  individuals,  as 
the  context  demonstrates — from  opponents  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  who,  professing  themselves  the  fri.ends  of  the  truth,  were 
in  resdity  deceivers  and  liars.  The  apostle  Paul  encountered 
the  frequent  antagonism  of  such  persons;  they  harassed  him 
with  unceasing  hatred ;  and  some  at  least  of  the  churches,  such 
as  that  of  Smyrna,  suffered  from  them  in  like  manner.  They  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  marred  the  purity  of  that  community.  Such 
persecution  is  of  a  kind  to  harmonise  with  the  time  of  any  early 
Roman  emperor.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  reign 
of  Domitian ;  since  it  did  not  arise  from  heathen  potentates,  but 
from  professors  of  reUgion. 

In  r^ard  to  Antipas,  nothing  is  known.  He  suffered  at  Per- 
gamos,  but  under  whom,  or  in  what  circumstances,  is  uncertain. 
Our  hypothesis  does  not  assume  as  essential  to  it  that  he  was  put 
to  death  under  Nero.  Who  shall  deny  that  individual  Christians 
suffered  occasionally  in  the  provinces  even  before  the  time  of 
Nero? 

2.  '  It  appears  from  the  Bevelation,  that  the  Nicolaitans  made 
a  sect  when  this  book  was  written,  since  they  are  expressly 
named ;  whereas  they  were  only  foretold  and  described  in  general 
terms  by  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle  written  after  the  year 
sixty ;  and  in  St.  Jude's,  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerosalem  by  Vespasian.^  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Ni- 
colaitans made  a  sect  when  this  book  was  written,  because  they 
are  mentioned.  The  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  word 
is  that  which  regards  it  as  symboliCy  signifying  corrupters  of  the 
people,  equivalent  to  Balaam,  in  Hebrew.  Thus  the  same  class  of 
persons  is  meant  whom  Peter  describes  as  '  followers  of  the  way 
of  Balaam/  The  Nicolaitans  of  whom  the  fathers  speak,  were 
a  party  of  Gnostics  subsequently  formed,  whose  founder  was 
Nicholas.  They  were  confounded  with  the  Nicolaitans  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypse. 

8.  '  The  condition  of  the  seven  churches  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse  shews,  that  they  had  been  planted  a  considerable 
time,  tfohn  reproves  faults  that  do  not  happen  except  after  a 
while.  The  church  of  Ephesus  had  left  her  first  love.  That  of 
Sardis  had  a  name  to  live  but  was  dead.  The  community  at 
Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewarmness  and  indifference.  St. 
Paul  writing  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  from  Rome,  a.d.  61 
or  62,  instead  of  reproving  their  want  of  love  commends  their 
love  and  faith,  ch.  i.  15.^ 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  language  addressed  to  each 
will  shew  its  appropriateness  to  the  time  of  Nero,  or  soon  after. 
The  fact  that  the  church  of  Ephesus  were  commended  for  their 
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faith  and  love,  about  a.d.  61,  (Ephes.  i.  15),  is  quite  consistent 
with  Rev.  ii.  2,  3,  while  both  are  in  agreement  with  the  reproof 
that  the  members  had  left  their  first  love.  In  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  amid  trying  and  difficult  dircumstances,  the  ardour 
of  their  love  had  cooled.  The  case  of  Sardis  and  .Laodicea  was 
not  very  dissimilar.  The  patience  for  which  some  are  commen- 
ded, refers  mainly,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  temptations  which 
they  endured  from  wicked  and  corrupting  teachers,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties attendant  on  the  faithful  exercise  of  discipline  among 
them.  The  tribulation  of  the  church  at  Smyrna  had  special 
reference  to  the  blasphemy  of  Satan's  synagogue.  Thus  there 
is  no  valid  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  the  book  was  written 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  67. 

Parens  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  threw  out  the  idea  that . 
the  Apocalypse  constitutes  a  dramatic  poem.  The  same  opinion 
was  also  expressed  by  Hartwig.  The  genius  of  Eichhom  after- 
wards expanded  the  suggestion  into  a  theory  pervaded  by  sym- 
metry and  beauty ;  so  that  the  notion  of  its  being  a  drama  is  now 
associated  with  his  name  alone.  It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  a 
formal  refutation  of  this  sentiment.  As  developed  by  Eich- 
hom, it  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  but  little  else  can  be 
adduced  in  its  favour.  Contrary  to  the  analogy  of  such  Old 
Testament  writings,  as  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  this 
book,  it  resolves  the  greater  part  of  it  into  sublime  scenery  and 
fiction.  Something  more  is  intended  than  a  symbolic  descrip- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism. 
There  is  historic  narrative.  There  are  true  prophecies,  having 
their  accomplishment  in  distinct  events  and  individuals.  The 
book  consists  of  a  prophetic  poem.  With  some  exceptions,  its 
diction  is  the  diction  of  poetry.  When  judged  by  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  it  approaches  the  form  of  an  epic  puem.  It  is  not  made 
up  of  a  series  of  disjointed  visions;  it  is  regular  in  structure,  and 
highly  artificial  in  arrangement.  The  parts  are  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  unity.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  book 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, especially  those  of  Daniel.  The  writer  has  imitated 
the  utterances  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah.  Hence 
his  language  is  more  Hebraistic  than  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment generally.  And  if  his  composition  resemble  in  many  of 
its  features  the  inspired  productions  of  a  former  dispensation, 
the  interpreter  of  it  should  be  qualified  for  his  task  by  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  symbols,  imagery,  diction,  and 
spirit  of  the  prophets  and  poets  belonging  to  that  ancient  eco- 
nomy. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  like  those  of  the  Old,  were 
designed  to  promote  the  instruction  of  men  in  all  ages.     They 
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were  adapted  to  teacb^  exhort^  and  reprove  all  mankind.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ephemeral  writings  that  have  long 
since  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  com- 
posed. The  object  of  the  writers  was  not  merely  a  local  or 
partial  one.  If  this  be  true  of  all  parts  of  the  Bible^  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  Apocalypse. — ^  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they 
that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy/  This  characteristic  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact,  that  it  arose  out  of  specific 
circumstances^  and  was  primarily  meant  to  subserve  a  definite 
end.  When  first  written,  it  was  destined  to  meet  the  peculiar 
drcnmstances  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The  times  were 
troublous.  Persecution  had  appeared  in  various  forms.  The 
followers  of  Christ  were  exposed  to  suffering  for  conscience  sake. 
Their  eneaiies  were  fierce  against  them.  The  humble  disciples 
of  the  Lamb,  comparatively  few  and  feeble,  seemed  doomed  to 
extinction.  Amid  such  circumstances,  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  prompted  by  a  divine  influence  to  present  to  them 
such  views  as  were  adapted  to  encourage  them  to  stedfastness 
in  the  faith,  to  comfort  them  in  the  midst  of  calamity,  and 
to  arm  them  frith  resolution  to  endure  all  the  assaults  of  their 
foes.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  exalted  honours,  glorious  rewards, 
are  set  before  the  Christian  soldier,  who  should  endure  to  the 
end.  A  crown  of  victory,  the  approbation  of  the  Redeemer, 
everlasting  felicity — ^these  are  prepared  for  the  patient  believer. 
In  connexion  with  such  representations,  the  final  triumph  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Messiah^s  peaceful  reigning  with  his  saints, 
form  topics  on  which  the  writer  dwells  with  emphatic  earnest- 
ness. The  Christians  of  primitive  times  may  have  sorrowfully 
thought  that  they  should  never  be  able  to  stand  the  shock  of 
their  assailants,  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world  being  leagued 
against  them;  but  the  statements  of  John  tend  to  the  conclusion, 
that  truth  should  make  progress  in  the  earth ;  and  the  church 
emerging  out  of  all  struggles,  become  stronger  and  stronger. 
How  emphatically,  too,  does  the  writer  exhibit  the  advent  of 
Christ,  to  deliver  his  people  from  their  enemies.  This  occur- 
rence, which  he  intimates,  in  no  obscure  terms,  to  be  at  hand, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  comfort  the  oppressed  saints  under  their 
struggles.  If  such  be  the  primary  and  principal  aim  of  the  work, 
we  should  not  look  in  it  for  a  history  of  the  world^s  affairs.  It 
did  not  comport  with  the  writer's  object  to  compose  a  civil  his- 
tory. The  genius  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It  advances  steadily  and 
silently,  independently  of,  and  frequently  in  opposition  to  them: 
Hence  the  Apocaljrpse  cannot  contain  a  history  of  the  world. 
It  exhibits  a  history  of  the  church,  specially  of  its  early  struggles 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the  malice  of  superstition. 
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This  last  remark  leads  to  another  of  chief  importance  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  before  us,  namely,  that  it  principally 
relates  to  events  past,  present,  and  speedily  to  happen  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Christian  religion,  as  viewed  from  the  seer's 
platform  of  observation.  The  glances  at  the  past  are  brief; 
references  to  the  circumstances  of  the  church  at  the  time  are 
numerous  and  diversified;  while  rapidly  coming  catastrophes  and 
tdumphs  are  pourtrayed  in  full  and  vivid  colours.  Trials  im- 
pending over  the  church,  and  judgments  over  her  enemies  in 
the  age  of  the  apostle,  form  the  burden  of  the  prophecy.  This 
conclusion  is  fully  sustained  both  by  the  prologue  and  epilogue ; 
although  it  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  interpreters. 
What  language  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  :  ^  Blessed  is  he 
that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy, 
for  the  time  is  at  hand.' — ^The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
Gt)d  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass.' — '  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith. 
Surely  I  come  quickly.     Amen,  even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus.' 

The  body  of  the  work  is  contaiiied  in  chapters  iv. — xxii.  6,  and 
is  almost  entirely  a  series  of  symbolic  representations.  To  this 
is  prefixed  a  prologue,  i. — iv.  A  brief  epilogue  is  appended, 
xxii.  6, — 21. 

The  prologue  is  of  considerable  length,  and  embraces  separate 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  John  had  resided 
and  laboured  for  a  period  in  the  region  where  these  churches 
were  planted.  Probably  he  was  personally  known  to  many  of 
the  believers  of  whom  they  are  composed.  Now  that  the  other 
apostles  were  dispersed  or  dead,  the  care  of  these  communities 
devolved  upon  himself.  As  their  spiritual  superintendent,  he 
naturally  felt  the  more  intense  and  lively  interest  in  their 
growing  prosperity  and  steadfast  principle.  The  storm  of  per- 
secution-had  fallen  upon  the  apostles  and  believers  at  Rome, 
striking  fear  into  their  brethren  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Christians  in  these 
regions  had  been  already  visited  with  trials. 

After  the  prologue,  or  introduction,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  admonish  and  console  amid  sufiering,  we  come  to  the  body  of 
the  work  itself,  commencing  with  the  fourth  chapter.  This  may 
be  appropriately  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  (first,)  iv. — xi.; 
(second,)  xii. — xix. ;  (third,)  xx. — xxii.  5. 

The  first  part  narrates  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers till  the  destruction  of  Jesusalem,  when  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer  took  place.  Here  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  is  exhibited,  as  the  concluding  portion  evinces.  The 
following  particulars  are  comprehended  in  iv. — xi.  A  vision  of 
the  divine  Majesty  in  heaven  worshipped  by  the  whole  sentient 
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creation.  An  account  of  the  sealed  book  with  seven  seals^  which 
none  but  the  Lamb  could  open ;  and  the  praises  presented  to 
Him  by  the  celestial  inhabitants.  The  successive  opening  of  the 
first  six  seais^  in  which  are  syrobolized  respectively^  successful 
invasion,  slaughter,  famine,  destruction,  bloody  persecution  of  the 
saints,  great  political  catastrophes  and  revolutions.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  seal  one  hundred  and  forty -four  thousand 
are  sealed  or  made  safe,  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  an  innu- 
merable multitude  with  palms  in  their  hands,  are  seen  before  the 
throne. 

After  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal  the  catastrophe  is 
delayed  by  the  sounding  of  seven  trumpets,  the  first  six 
announcing  great  plagues  and  disasters  preparatory  to  the 
judgment.  Before  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  a  mighty  angel 
appears  with  an  open  book  in  his  band,  announcing  that  the 
mystery  of  God  should  be  finished  when  the  seventh  angel 
should  begin  to  sound.  From  him  the  seer  receives  the 
little  book  and  is  commanded  to  eat  it  up,  and  to  prophecy 
hereafter  concerning  many  ^peoples,  nations,  tongues,  and 
kings.  After  this  the  interior  of  the  temple  with  its  Jewish 
worshippers  is  measured  by  the  prophet,  while  the  outer  court 
is  excepted  and  given  up  to  the  heathen  to  be  profaned, 
for  the  space  of  forty-two  months.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
long-suffering  mercy  of  Ood,  the  Jews  continue  to  persecute  the 
faithful  witnesses,  so  that  they  are  punished  by  the  fall  of  a 
tenth  part  of  the  holy  city  in  an  earthquake.  Hence  seven 
thousand  men  perish,  while  the  remainder,  aflFrighted,  give  glory 
to  God.  After  this  the  seventh  angel  sounded  ,•  the  Lord  him- 
self appearing  to  inflict  the  final  blow  on  Jerusalem  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  catastrophe  takes  place,  and  the  heavenly 
choir  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  The 
temple  of  God  is  opened  in  heaven,  so  that  he  is  accessible  to 
all,  being  disclosed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  earth  as  their  God, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  priest,  as  in  the  abrogated  eco- 
nomy. Thus  the  Jewish  ritual  is  done  away,  the  Jews  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  Christianity  are  destroyed,  and  free  scope  is 
given  to  the  new  religion. 

Thus  this  part  of  the  prophetic  book  depicts  the  downfall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  consequent  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism. 
The  Son  of  Man  came  in  fearful  majesty,  to  punish  the  guilty 
nation,  as  had  been  predicted.  Some,  indeed,  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  catastrophe  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  supposing,  that 
although  it  should  naturally  be  there,  it  is  procrastinated. 
It  is,  indeed,  slightly  touched  upon ;  but  even  that  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
Matthew  treats  of  the  same  subject,  though  in  much  briefer 
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compass^  and  may  be  reckoned  the  groundwork  of  this  portion 
of  the  book,  with  which  it  should  be  carefully  compared. 

The  second  division  of  the  Apocalypse,  comprehending 
chapters  xii.  —  xix.,  depicts  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
Christians  by  the  heathen  Roman  power,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  truth  over  this  formidable  enemy.  The  twelfth  chapter 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  Saviour^s  birth,  who  is 
represented  as  springing  from  the  theocracy  or  theocratic 
church.  Satan  is  maUgnant  against  him.  Cast  out  of  heaven 
by  Michael  and  the  good  angels,  Satan  turns  his  rage  upon  the 
followers  of  Christ  on  earth.  Thus  far  there  is  no  account  of 
the  Romish  persecuting  power.  It  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate 
inquiry,  why  John  commences  with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour;  and 
Satan^s  opposition  to  the  early  church,  reverting  to  a  period 
prior  to  that  which  had  been  already  gone  over.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  not  the  seer  carry  on  the  series  of  symbolic  pre- 
dictions irom  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  power  ?  Why  does 
he  not  commence  at  the  point  where  he  paused  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter? 

This  question  is  not  readily  answered.  The  brief  notice  of 
the  Saviour^s  birth,  and  of  Satan^s  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
heaven,  and  against  the  Holy  Child,  is  merely  introductory  to  the 
proper  subject.  Perhaps  John  carries  back  his  readers  to  the  origin 
of  Christianity  when  Satan  was  peculiarly  active,  the  more  na- 
turally to  connect  that  Spirit's  malignant  opposition,  as  embodied 
in  the  persecuting  violence  of  heathen  Rome,  with  his  unceasing 
i^ttacks  on  the  truth  even  from  the  very  birth  of  Christ.  This 
might  serve  to  keep  alive  in  the  reader's  recollection  the 
memory  of  Satan's  past  opposition  to  religion,  and  prepare,  at 
the  same  time,  for  an  easier  apprehension  of  symbols  descriptive 
of  additional  malevolence  on  the  part  of  the  arch-enemy.  Thus 
the  second  part  properly  begins  with  the  thirteenth  chapter,  the 
twelfth  being  simply  introductory. 

A  beast  rises  out  of  the  sea  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
Satan  gives  it  power.  The  heathen  power  of  Rome,  instigated 
and  aided  by  the  devil,  was  permitted  to  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome  them.  Another  beast  appears  to  assist  the 
former,  having  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  speaking  as  a  dragon. 
The  latter  sjnnbolises  the  heathen  priests  assisting  the  civil  power 
to  crush  the  Saviour's  adherents.  This  is  followed  by  a  vision 
of  the  Lamb  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  elect 
standing  on  Mount  Zion.  The  vision  is  probably  introduced 
at  the  present  place  to  sustain  and  elevate  the  hopes  of  the 
struggling  Christians  during  the  dominance  of  this  power. 
Such  as  hsid  passed  triumphant  through  their  fiery  trials  sing  a 
new  song  of  victory  in  the  midisturbed  possession  of  everlasting 
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iiappiness.     Three  angels  are  now  introduced,  proclaiming  the 
speedy  downfall  of  heathenism,  and  divine  judgments  on  the 
persecuting  power.     The  first  announces  that  the  everlasting 
gospel    should  be  preached — ^the   second,  that  the   great  city 
Borne  is  fallen — ^the  third  speaks  of  tremendous  judgments  that 
should  befall  those  who  apostatized  to  heathenism ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  voice  from  heaven  announces  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  die  in  the  Lord.     But,  although  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  being  impenitent  must   be  destroyed,   the  crisis 
is  not  yet  arrived.     It  is  delayed.     The  Saviour  again  appears 
sitting  on  a  white  cloud,  with  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand.  Three 
angels  also  appear  with  the  same  instrument,  and  the  harvest  is 
reaped.    The  catastrophe  rapidly  approaches.     Seven  angels  are 
seen  with  seven  vials,  which  are  successively  poured  out  on  the 
seat  of  the  beast.     The  first  six  torment  and  weaken  the  Roman 
heathen  power  in  different  ways  until  it   is  ready  to  fall.     At 
last  the  seventh  angel  discharges  his  vial  of  wrath  and  heaven 
resounds  with  the  cry,  it  is  done!  while  voices,  thunders,  lightnings 
and  a  mighty  earthquake,  conspire  to  heighten  the  terror  and  com- 
plete the  catastrophe.    Rome  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  cijdes 
of  the  heathen  fall,  the  islands  flee  away,  and  the  mountains  sub- 
side. Men  tormented,  blaspheme  God.  After  this,  the  destruction 
of  the  Romish  power  is  described  more  particularly.     Xhe  writer 
enters  into  detail.     An  angel  takes  the  prophet  to  show  him 
more  closely  the  desolation  of  this  enemy.     The  Roman  power, 
then  reigning,  is  indicated  somewhat  mysteriously,  though  in 
such  a  way  as  would  be  intelligible  to  the  Christians  specially 
addressed  by  the  writer.     The  persecuting   heathen  power  is 
embodied  and  personified  in  Nero,  who,  though  not  named,  is 
yet  indicated.     He  is  '  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet 
is.'     Babylon,  or  Pagan  Rome,  being  represented  as  fallen,  the 
few  remaining  believers  are  exhorted  to  come  out  of  her.     A 
mighty  angel  casts  a  great  stone  into  the  sea,  an  emblem  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  that  antichristian  power.     Heaven  resounds 
with  praises.     The  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb  is  annoimced  ; 
and  the  church  is  permitted  to  array  herself  in  fine  linen.     But 
the  destruction  is  not  yet  completed.     Another  act  in  the  great 
drama  remains.     A  battle  is  to  be  fought  with  the  combined 
powers  of  heathenism.      The  conqueror  on   the   white   horse 
appears  again,  and  an  angel  calls  upon  the  fowls  to  come  and 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Lord's     nemies,  for  the  victory  is  certain. 
Accordingly,  the  beast  and^j  ilse  prophet  are  taken  captive,  and 
cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fij  .  and  brimstone.     The  congregated 
hosts  are  slain  by  the  word  of  the  Redeemer.     Such  is  the 
second  great  catastrophe — the  fall  of  the  persecuting  heathen 
power — the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism. 
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The  third  leading  division  of  the  book  extends  from  chap, 
to  xxii.  6.  This  is  the  only  portion  which  stretches  into  a 
period  far  remote  from  the  writer's  time.  It. was  annexed 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  delineation  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  its  chief  foes  on  earth.  Though  hia 
main  design  was  accomplished  in  the  preceding  chapters,  John 
was  reluctant^  so  to  speak,  to  leave  the  sublime  theme,  without 
glancing  at  distant  times,  when  the  triumphs  of  righteousness 
should  be  still  more  marked  and  diffusive,  when  Satan's  power 
should  be  remarkably  restrained,  and  the  last  great  onset  of 
heathen  and  antichristian  power  terminate  for  ever  the  church's 
existence  on  earth,  ushering  in  the  general  judgment,  the  ever- 
lasting woe  of  the  wicked,  and  the  glorified  state  of  the  righteous. 
Here  the  author's  sketches  are  brief  and  rapid.  But  when  we 
consider  the  place  in  which  they  are  introduced,  the  inconceiv- 
able nature  of  the  happiness  referred  to,  and  the  tendency  of 
minds  most  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  attoch 
sensuous  ideas  to  figures  descriptive  of  everlasting  misery  and 
endless  felicity,  their  brevity  is  amply  justified.  A  glorious 
period  now  commences,  how  long  after  the  preceding  events  is 
not  affirmed.  Perhaps  a  considerable  interval  may  be  assumed. 
Satan  is  bound,  or,  in  other  words,  his  influences  are  signally 
restrained,  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  throughout  the 
seat  of  the  beast.  Christianity  is  remarkably  diffused  and 
prevails  in  the  Roman  empire.  But  at  the  expiration  of 
the  thousand  years,  Satan  is  set  free,  and  begins  again  to  prac- 
tise his  deceptions.  He  incites  Gog  and  Magog  to  battle.  The 
camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city  are  invaded  by  the 
assembled  hosts.  But  fire  from  heaven  devours  the  adversarieis, 
while  the  devil  is  again  taken  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
After  this  but  at  what  interval  we  know  not,  comes  the  general 
resurrection,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  prepared  for  the  righteous, 
in  which  they  shall  be  perfectly  free  from  sin  and  corrup- 
tion. Here  the  visions  terminate,  and  an  epilogue  closes  up 
the  book. 

From  this  outline  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  body  of  the  work 
consists  of  three  leading  divisions,  in  which  are  pourtrayed  the 
proceedings  of  God  towards  thq  Ja  fs ;  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  church,  until,  throb  gh  much  struggling,  it  pos- 
sessed the  Roman  empire,  partly  y  converting,  and  partly  de- 
stroying the  heathen ;  the  millent  ^im,  succeeded  by  the  resur- 
rection and  judgment,  and  the  gl  rious  felicity  of  the  saints  in 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

In  this  country  little  advance  h  is  been  made  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apocalypse^  since  t'  \e  days  of  Mode.    The  mys- 
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teriooB  diiBclc  John  have  been  long  wrapped  in  obscurity. 

tew  possesaea  ot  pro},^.  qualifications  have  applied  the  requisite 

Uxmr  and  patience  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  their  mean- 
ing. It  is  high  time  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  cease. 
The  church  of  God  has  slumbered  long  enough  over  this 
portion  of  the  Bible.  Let  her  at  length  awake  to  its  sublime 
Btterances^  and  discover  the  lessons  they  were  intended  to 
coarey. 

The  present  work  of  professor  Stuart  is  well  adapted  to  excite 
tiie  inquiring  student  to  fresh  investigations.     It  opens  up  a 
mode  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse  almost  new  to  the  reader. 
tew  English  commentators  have  trodden  in  the  same  exegetical 
path.     Following  out  the  method  of  investigation  opened  up  by 
Herder^  Eichhom,  Ewald^  and  Liicke^  the  learned  author  has 
been  highly  successful  in  the  dark  and  difficult  region  through 
iduch  he  has  passed.     Henceforward  this  commentary  must  be 
a  standard  book  in  the  estimation  of  impartial  and  independent 
iaqnirers.     There  is  none  in  the  compass  of  the  English,  or 
even  of  the  German  language,  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in 
depth  of  learning,  fundamental  research,  and  general  correct- 
ness of  results.     The  venerable  author  has  laboured  long  over  it 
— not  in  vain.  As  the  last  great  work  which  the  world  may  expect 
from  his  pen — ^the  legacy  he  bequeathes  to  the  people  of  God — 
we  accept  it  with  thankfulness.     It  is  the  parting  gift  of  one, 
who  through  good  report  and   through  bad,  has  held  on  his 
way,  maintaining  an  honourable   place   among  the   eminent 
biblical  expositors  of  the  last  thirty  years.     We  pronounce  no 
unmeaning  or  hasty  opinion.      We  had  arrived  at  the  same 
results,   as  the   preceding  article   will  testify.      And   yet  we 
fear  that  the  religious  world   will  be   slow   in   awarding  its 
meed  of  approbation  to  the  work  before  us.   The  views  developed 
in  it  are  novel  in  this  land,  a  circumstance  sufficient  with  many 
to  ensure  their  rejection.     They  are  contrary  to  old  opinions 
and  current  prejudices,  and  therefore  by  a  species  of  logic  not 
uncommon,  they  must  be  neological.    Above  all,  they  exclude 
Borne  papal  from  the  Apocalypse.  That  is  '  the  unkindest  cut  of 
alL^    It  will  not  be  readily  forgiven.    The  weapons  drawn  from 
the  Revelation  against  Romanism  have  been  wondrously  ser- 
viceable to  theological  disputants  on  the  protestant  side ;  and  it 
will  be  a  hard  struggle  to  give  up  these  tried  weapons  for  the 
sake  of  others  strictly  legitimate.    But  let  not  the  right-minded 
inquirer  fear  to  follow  out  truth  in  all  its  bearings,  wherever  he 
discovers  it.     It  demands  and  deserves  every  sacrifice,  for  its 
own  sake.     Let  him  not  be  ashamed  to  adopt  whatever  com- 
mends itself  to  his  best  judgment,  whether  he  find  it  in  protes- 
tant or  papal  writers.    For  ourselves,  we  have  been  for  «ome  time 
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convinced  that  the  year-day  theory  in  prophecy  is  wholly  un- 
tenable.    Setting  out  from  this  principle,  we  endeavoured  t6 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Apocalypse — a  view,  whin 
when  subsequently  compared  with  that  of  the  present  writer,  w* 
discovered  to  be  generally  accordant.    Unequivocally,  therefoii^ 
do  we  set  our  se^  to  the  correctness  of  the  essential  featufjfe 
belonging  to  the  present  commentary.     It  were  to  be  wisikM 
indeed,  that  the  author  had  studied  greater  compression.     Wf 
haps,  too,  he  might  have  omitted,  without  detriment,  the  diMf 
tations  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume  relative  t 
apocryphal  ^revelations.      The   reinaining   dissertations  in 
volume  are  valuable  and  masterly  specimens ;  while  the 
sus  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  satisfy  our  desirev  ? 
regard  to  a  more  extended   discussion  of  the  difficult  tofi' 
arising  in  the  body  of  the  commentary.      On   the  whole,  it 
book  on  the  Apocalypse  is  incomparably  the  best  that  has  y 
appeared.    In  all  the  higher  qualities  wliich  constitute  prop 
commentary,  it  is  pre-eminently  abundant.     The   writer  I 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  composition,  and  abet 
welcome  light  on  its  dim  drapery.  Future  commentators,  gin 
fill  for  the  assistance  here  aflFbrded,  will  be  stimulated  to  6bit\ 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  prophet,  to  con- 
what  is  erroneous,  and  to  confirm  the  characteristic  outline* 
the  exposition  now  submitted  to  the  public. 


Art.  IV.— 7%e  Fall  of  Napoleon:  An  Historical  Memoir.  By  lieat.- 
J.  Mitchell,  H.  P.     3  Vols.    London. 

Whoever  has  attended  to  the  process  by  which  the  ecu 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  cause  present  the  same  facts  through 
ferent  media,  leaving  the  judge  and  jury  to  pick  their  wa, 
what  is  in  moat  cases  a  kind  of  mean  result,  will  easily  recog 
a  parallel  in  what  takes  place  in  respect  of  the  history  of 
portant  events,  as  long  as  time  has  not  allayed  the  poignanr 
the  feelings  and  interests  with  which  both  sides  of  the  qne!*^ 
are  regarded.   But  even  during  this  period,  the  mass  of  the  si 
tators  have  a  kind  of  instinct  which  tells  them,  like  the  n 
who  attended  discussions  in  Latin  in  the  schools,  that  eitn 
are  never  right,  and  violence  either  of  praise  or  blame  is  all 
always  in  the  wrong.     Men  and  their  actions  are  invari 
of  a  mingled  yarn.      According  to  the   saying  attribntc. 
Fox, '  They  all  do  the  best  they  can  when  they  are  in,  and 
worst  they  can  when  they  are  out.'      Scarcely  any  evil  s|)i 
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6om  the  pure  desire  of  mischief;  and  the  man  must  have 
scantily  stodied  human  nature^  who  is  quick  to  ascribe  the 
adrent  of  good,  to  unmingled  efforts  of  virtue  in  the  actors. 
Men  are  bom  to  interests  made  to  their  hands ;  and  they  ordi- 
narily take  the  liberty  to  make  the  best  of  them  they  can. 
Meanwhile  those  whose  interests  happen  to  be  the  same,  shout 
'genius/ and  ^ hero/  at  every  instance  of  success;  and  those 
whose  interests  are  opposite,  look  askance  on  everything  which 
in  their  hearts  they  could  wish  to  have  been  undone. 

Unlimited  by  any^positive  boundary  as  are  the  possibilities,  by 
'which  knowledge  and  talent  may  be  disappointed  of  success, 
and  ignorance  raised  to  prosperity  by  the  effects  of  what  may 
be  denominated  chance,  there  are  still  degrees  to  which  men  will 
never  admit  the  operation  of  these  principles.     It  would  be  im- 
possible, for  instance,  to  induce  any  general  belief,  that  Philidor 
w<m  his  games  through  the  intervention  of  chance  working  in 
favour  of  a  most^  ill-disposed  head  for  chess ;  or  that  the  mari- 
ner who  guides  his  vessel  to  a  hair's-breadth  during  a  shifting 
itorm,  is  a   specimen  of  what  the  first  landsman  who  should 
be  put  into  his  place,  would  do  as  well  if  he  had  only  for- 
tune.    Men  are  so  well  known  to  do  their  best  to   store  and 
acquire  skill  in  the  several  arts  from  which  they  expect  com- 
&irt  or   aggrandizement,  that  to  imagine   the    director  of  a 
hundred  battles  so  little  improved  by  practice  as  that  his  '  dull 
mind'  should  have  a  dificulty  in  comprehending  that  when, 
for  instance,   he  saw  Moscow  turning  into  ashes  before  him, 
affairs  were  going  ill  with  him, — is  a  demand  on  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  company,  which,  would  not  be  complied  with  if 
the  weapons  were  cricket-balls,  and  the  stake  a  tavern-dinner. 
That  millions  of  men  should  have  been  filled  with  the  belief, 
that  an  individual  had  done  for  them  what,  whether  good  or  evil 
in  itself,  called  on  them  to  jeopard  their  lives  gladly  in  his  cause; 
—that  this  faith  should  have  survived  misfortune  upon  misfor- 
tune, and  when  the  object  has  been  for  twenty  years  removed 
by  death,  should  even  yet  be  half-disposed  to  rally  about  every- 
tiing  bearing  the  name  or  the  appearance  of  connexion  with  the 
original  stock ; — that  this  should  be,  and  be  all  wrong  and  a 
nustake,  an  ef^sion  of  reverence  for  talent  which  never  existed 
and  of  gratitude  for  advantages  which  anybody  elik  could  equally 
have  bestowed; — is  what,  in  the  naval  metaphor,  may  be  told  to 
the  amphibious  marines,  but  will  have  no  chance  for  accepta- 
tion among  those  whose  wits  have  been  sharpened  by  a  more 
regular  apprenticeship  to  the  seamanship  of  life. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  objects  of  this  publication,  to  enter 
into  a  lengthened  examination  of  whether  Napoleon  looked  as 
might  be  desired  of  him,  when  calamity  upon  calamity  was  au<* 
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nounced  to  him  in  Russia ;  whether  the  success  at  Marengo  was 
owing  most  to  his  own  arrangements^  or  to  the  dogged  resolu- 
tion of  the  troops  and  the  fortunate  arrival  of  a  reinforcement ; 
or  whether  a  movement  in  Echelons  or  a  retreat  by  alternate 
battalions^  would  have  been  most  Uke  what  would  have  been 
seen  by  an  impartial  spectator  witnessing  the  exertions  of  the 
rugged  republicans  on  that  hard-fought  day.  If  Napoleon  was 
not  the  spring  of  all  or  any  of  the  victories  of  Frenchmen,  he 
did  a  vastly  more  difficult  thing,  in  persuading  them  of  it  against 
the  fact.  When  Austrian  armies  capitulated  at  Ulm,  and  Prussian 
fortresses  opened  their  gates  to  light  cavalry,  in  the  conviction 
that  it  was  ^in  vain  to  resist  Napoleon,'  can  anybody  throw 
light  on  the  means  by  which  this  reputation  was  compassed, 
except  by  some  connexion  with  Xenophon's  old  rule,  that '  as  the 
way  to  be  trusted  as  a  good  pilot,  is  to  really  be  one,'  so  in  politics 
and  war  the  shortest  road  to  reputation  is  for  a  man  to  be  what 
he  would  be  taken  Tor  ? 

What  doubly  strengthens  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  French 
leader  had  no  factitious  advantages  to  begin  with,  but  on  the 
contrary  was  thrown  into  the  very  rush  and  torrent  of  competi- 
tion, when  all  dams  and  flood-gates  had  been  just  thrown  down 
to  put  every  man  upon  a  footing.  A  born  prince  is  sure  to  have 
credit  for  merits  that  he  has  not,  and  to  find  any  that  he  has, 
nursed  into  advancement ;  but  what  would  be  his  chance  if  turned 
out  naked  to  the  competition  of  the  world  ?  If  any  man  doubt, 
let  him  try. 

Now  that  something  like  a  generation  of  men  has  passed 
between  the  acts  and  their  reviewers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
out  a  reasonable  theory  of  both  the  causes  and  the  qualities  which 
led  to  the  general  result.  A  certain  mixture  of  what  is  deno- 
minated chance  or  fortune,  there  must  have  been ;  particularly 
in  the  beginning  of  the  individual's  career.  An  infant  notoriety 
is  as  easily  suppressed  by  what  goes  under  the  name  of  accident, 
as  an  infant  personality ;  and  to  escape  these  initiatory  risks,  is 
as  important  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  to  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Napoleon,  two  things  essentially  contributed, — ^the  want 
felt  of  a  man,  and  his  being  felt  to  be  the  man  that  suited  the  want. 
The  French  revolution,  as  most  know  now,  was  the  outburst  of  a 
growing  dissatbfaction  with  the  artificial  inequaUties  of  society ; 
a  phenomenon  to  which,  if  not  let  off  by  abatements  competent 
to  the  effect,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  countries  where  the  nu- 
merous classes  are  increasing  in  knowledge  faster  than  their 
masters.  In  France  the  convulsion  was  exasperated  by  the 
length  of  time  the  evil  had  been  growing,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  dissatisfaction  had  been  spread.  The  interference  of 
foreigners  acted  like  water  upon  the  Greek  fire,  and  only  made 
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ra  Tiolence  the  greater.     The  want  of  France  was,  first,  deliver- 
ance from  foreigners;  and  next,  security  from  them  for  the 
Aitnre ;  which  last  was  not  unnaturally,  though  beyond  certain 
limits  perhaps  not  correctly,  estimated  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  tables  could  be  turned  on  the  invaders.     When  the  capital 
of  a  nation  has  been  attempted  by  a  coalition,  as  the  means  of 
imposing  political  shackles  on  the  community,  a  consequence  to 
be  calculated  on  by  the  concerned,  is  that  if  the  attempt  fails, 
the  nation  will  go  to  the  capitals  of  the  others  in  turn  if  it  is 
able.     France  felt  this  longing;  and  Napoleon  gave  token  of 
gratifying  the  desire.     The  soldier  is  quick  in  estimating  the 
talents  of  his  leaders,  and  attaches  himself  to  the  best  by  a  kind 
of  natural  attraction.     After  the  death  of  Turenne,  the  French 
soldiers  called  out,  '  Lachez  la  pie,^  {'  Let  loose  the  pied  mare,') 
as  intimating  that  their  old  commander's  horse  would  show 
them  the  way  to  victory  better  than  his  successors ;  and  their 
posterity   in   the  revolutionary  armies   evinced   equal  tact  in 
knowing  who  led  them  with  effect.     And  for  this  also  there  was 
a  reason ;  for  effect  of  this  kind  comes  by  cause.     But  all  great 
causes  are  simple ;  nothing  great  is  ever  produced  by  a  coalition 
of  multitudinous  causes,  any  more  than  disease  is  cured  by  a 
mixtiu^  of  the  contents  of  all  the  phials  of  the  apothecary. 

The  leading  secret  of  Napoleon's  war-craft,  consisted  in  an 
inversion  of  the  current  rules  of  warfare.  He  did  what  Coper- 
nicus did  with  the  planetary  system, — made  what  was  in  the 
centre  and  in  the  circumference  change  places.  The  old  theory 
was,  that  an  army  which  was  what  was  called  Hurned,' — that  is 
to  say,  which  had  got  hostile  bodies  on  its  flanks  or  rear, — was 
beaten;  whence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  good  position  of 
forces  was  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible  of  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  and  the  fatal  one  was  to  be  in  the  centre.  That  this 
was  so,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  practice  of  war,  and  by  the 
terms  which  to  unprofessional  ears  have  been  made  familiar  by 
history;  but  by  books  ingeniously  written,  and  issued  as  au- 
thorities for  the  circulation  of  the  fact.  Napoleon  was  the  first 
to  perceive  and  practically  demonstrate,  that  in  this  there  was 
a  confusion  between  what  is  true  of  masses  close  at  hand,  and 
the  same  masses  at  a  distance  from  one  another; — that  the 
mistake  lay  in  thinking  the  consequences  were  the  same,  whereas 
they  were  opposite.  If  of  two  forces  of  equal  numerical 
strength,  one  was  closely  attacked  by  the  other  disseminated  on 
its  flanks  and  rear,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  disadvantage  to 
the  force  so  attacked.  But  if  the  bodies  intending  to  attack 
were  at  the  distance  of  some  days'  marches  from  the  force  to 
be  attacked  and  from  each  other,  the  latter  force  had  always 
the  chance  of  marching  on  one  of  the  other  bodies  with  supe- 
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ridr  strength^  and  overwhelming  it  before  it  could  be  succoured 
by  the  rest.  To  this  principle^  with  the  various  modifications 
and  extensions  of  which  it  is  capable^  may  be  traced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  successes  which  at  one  time  appeared  to  chain  victory 
to  the  standards  of  the  French  leader.  And  it  was  in  proportion 
as  the  principle  became  known^  and  was  either  appHed  in  turn 
or  means  to  counteract  it  were  devised,  that  its  efficacy  began  to 
fail.  Nevertheless  permanent  effects  were  left.  As  war,  accord- 
ing to  General  Foy's  expression,  '  is  become  plebeian  by  the 
invention  of  fire-arms/  so  Napoleon's  discovery  and  its  conse- 
quences have  estabUshed  the  security  of  an  interior  mass  like 
that  presented  by  the  liberal  and  improved  portions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  against  any  efforts  of  the  less  civilized  popu- 
lations which  may  tenant  the  circumference.  What  grief,  that 
some  great  accession  to  human  happiness  should  not  have  been 
the  more  direct  result !  What  sorrow,  that  a  military  revolution 
which  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  should  not  have  been  imme- 
diately directed  to  the  establishment  of  some  great  principle  to 
which  man  might  have  looked  with  gratitude  through  the  ages 
that  were  to  come ! 

Not  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  such  prin- 
ciple; but  there  was  not  enough,  and  what  there  was,  was 
allowed  to  dwindle  and  go  out,  till  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  flame.  He  did  estabUsh  the  equahty  of  the 
numerous  classes  in  power  and  talent  to  their  masters  all  the 
earth  over,  and  broke  down  with  a  vengeance  the  prejudice  that 
the  sangre  azul  {'  blue  blood')  as  the  Spaniards  call  the  fluid  of 
a  different  colour  firom  other  people's  surmised  to  flow  in  the 
veins  of  aristocracy,  was  essential  to  success.  But  he  carried 
out  his  principle  poorly  into  its  consequences.  He  sowed  the 
seed,  and  then  set  about  rooting  up  the  harvest.  To  great 
accessory  principles  he  was  impervious.  What,  for  instance, 
might  have  been  the  consequences  of  such  a  principle  as  the 
Freedom  of  Commerce  coming  into  combination  with  the  intel- 
lect of  a  popular  world-governor?  But  Napoleon  was  talking 
nonsense  about  '  political  economy  destroying  an  empire  if  it 
were  made  of  granite.'  How  was  it  he  never  talked  of  military 
tactics  destroying  an  army  if  it  were  made  of  giants  ?  Was  there 
reason  in  assuming  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other,  that  the 
appUcation  of  the  human  understanding  was  to  lead  to  ab- 
surdity, or  if  there  was  absurdity,  there  was  any  thing  to  do 
but  to  demonstrate  it?  'Ignorance,  sheer  ignorance!*  as  the 
great  lexicographer  said  when  asked  how  he  came  to  give  a 
wrong  explanation  of  a  term  in  farriery.  The  one  knew  as  little 
of  political  economy,  as  the  other  of  the  pastern  of  a  horse. 
The  conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  blundered  like  a  bom 
squire ;  and  as  the  squires  will  do,  he  paid  for  it. 
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And  this  points  to  the  actual  sources  of  Napoleon's  fall.     He 
fell  because  no  grand  motives  were  supplied  for  keeping  up 
what  mav  be  called  the  steam :  and  because  such  as  was  raised 
—and  enormous  was  the  quantity  upon  the  whole — was  waste- 
fully  applied.  Men  grew  tired  of  expending  tlieir  lives  by  whole- 
sale, for  no  end  but  that  France  should  be  admitted  to  have  the 
finest  army  in  the  world.     While  it  was  for  homes  and  freedom, 
the  case  was  diflferent;  but  the   impetus  from  these   sources, 
though  it  went  on  long,  could  not  go  on  for  ever.     In  France 
in  1814,  even  the  little  boys  were  turning  sulky,  and  vowing 
they  would  not  be  shot  like  dogs,  to   please   ^  cet  homme-  Id.' 
There  had  been  an  enormous  waste,  a  terrible  throwing  away 
of  precious  material,  even  the  blood  and  marrow  of  the  citizens. 
It  needed  some  notable  romance  to  keep  up  the  sacrifices  so 
steadily  and  so  long ;  and  when  the  sacrifices    only  increased 
as  the  romance  grew  more  distant  and  indistinct,  there  can  be 
no  wonder  that  the  race  was  run  out  at  last. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  pick  holes  in  a  man's  conduct  after 
the  event  has  been  unfavourable.  But  without  running  much 
risk,  two  cases,  one  of  commission  and  the  other  of  omission, 
may  be  specified  as  having  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
&}1  which  ensued.  The  first  was  the  occupation  of  Spain ;  the 
other,  the  not  restoring  the  independence  of  Poland.  The 
placing  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  will  be  called  an  un- 
mixed crime  by  tl^ose  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  it ;  but 
there  was  a  considerable  party  among  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
though  certainly  not  approaching  to  a  majority,  who  viewed  the 
change  in  something  like  the  same  manner  as  the  English  did  the 
revolution  which  placed  a  Dutchman  on  the  throne.  It  may  be 
politic  to  dwell  upon  the  romance  of  Spanish  resistance,  headed 
by  fighting  monks,  and  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  *  the 
universal  Spanish  nation  /  but  everybody  knows  that  the 
'  Afrancesadbs'  were  a  numerous  body,  though  not  a  very 
powerful  or  energetic  one,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
same  better-informed  and  middle  classes,  who  afterwards  n\ade 
the  resistance  to  Don  Carlos.  It  is  not  very  '  glorious,' 
for  men  to  invite  a  foreigner  to  seat  himself  upon  their  country's 
throne ;  but  no  man  can  say  what  bad  government  may  drive  him 
to.  The  English  were  driven  to  it,  and  prospered.  In  Spain, 
the  diflference  of  proportions  made  the  difference. 

In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Spanish 
government  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  inciting  the  people  to 
arms  against  their  nominal  allies,  at  the  time  when  the  French 
armies  marched  against  Prussia.  The  fact  is  little  known  or 
borne  in  mind;  but  Colonel  Mitchell  is  not  a  dubious  evi- 
dence. 
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'  When,  therefore,  the  French  marched  against  Prussia,  the  cabi- 
net of  Madrid  deemed  the  proper  time  come  to  throw  off  the  dis* 
honourable  yoke  which  fiad  so  long  pressed  upon  the  country.  A 
royal  proclamation  calling  the  people  to  arms  had  already  been 
issued,  when  the  news  of  the  French  victories  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
quickly  arrested  all  farther  efforts  This  attempted  shield -raising 
was  not  overlooked  by  Napoleon ;  and  though  no  enemy  was  men- 
tioned in  the  proclamation,  he  easily  saw  that  it  was  aimed  at  himself; 
and  therefore  ordered  the  best  Spanish  troops  to  be  sent  to  his 
assistance  in  Germany,  and  imposed  other  heavy  obligations  on  the 
government.  All  were  submitted  to  by  the  terrified  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  but  this  was  now  too  late  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  given  him  free  hands,  than  he  resolved  on  some  decisiv 
measure  respecting  the  Spanish  monarchy/ — Memoir,  vol.  i.  p   106. 

^  Attempted  shield-rsdsings'  of  this  kind^  are  not  apt  to  be 
overlooked  b^  anybody ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
cabinets  to  be /terrified/  when  they  are  caught  in  the  experi- 
ment and  fail.  The  fact  here  commemorated  by  Colonel  Mit- 
chell^ is  sufficient  to  show^  that  the  occupation  of  Spain  was  not 
the  unprovoked  piece  of  melodramatic  mischief  it  may  have 
been  represented  at  Astley^s. 

The  refusal  to  organize  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  man  had  departed  from  the  rock 
whence  he  was  hewn.  It  was  mainly  the  consequence  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Austria ;  and  that  again  was  the  consequence  of  his 
determination  to  ^  sink  into  a  king.'  It  was  a  grievous  delict ; 
and  as  fearfully  was  it  paid  for. 

It  is  common  to  say,  that  Napoleon's  ability  was  less  marked 
in  calamity  than  in  success.  What  man's  is  not  ?  Military  men 
put  small  faith  in  the  accounts  of  extraordinary  geniuses,  who 
turn  defeat  into  the  means  of  victory.  A  failure  is  always  an 
awful  thing;  and  there  is  generally  very  little  to  be  done,  but 
let  the  enemy  tire  himself,  and  begin  again.  In  his  operations 
in  Germany  after  the  retreat  from  Russia,  and  in  those  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  showed  that  his 
notions  of  defence  were  in  making  it  offensive.  At  the  latter 
period,  he  was  lost  again  through  his  inability  to  remember  his 
revolutionary  origin.  A  dozen  words  which  should  have  roused 
the  old  republican  feeling  in  his  behalf,  might  have  sent  fifty 
thousand  national  guards  into  La  Vendee,  and  liberated  thirty 
thousand  regulars  posted  there;  an  accident  capable  of  having 
given  a  different  version  of  the  battle.  On  the  whole  the  great 
lesson  is,  that  when  the  people  fight,  they  conquer ;  and  when 
they  do  not,  rulers  must  take  the  consequences. 

Of  the  technicalities  scattered  through  the  work,  there  are 
not  many  which  can  be  made  interesting  to  those  who  are  likely 
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to  be  readers  here.  The  author's  contempt  for  what  he  terms 
the  '  button-stick'  system^  and  the  rest  of  the  regulations  which, 
as  he  says,  make  the  life  of  the  soldier  a  continual  martyrdom, 
will  carry  with  them  general  approbation.  Nobody  is  the  worse 
for  a  soldier  being  clean ;  and  a  uniform  and  facings  help  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief.  But  beyond  this,  all  is  ^  hay,  straw, 
itubble/  One  question  of  more  attractive  interest  however, 
is  debated.  If  the  author  of  the  '  Memoir'  is  not  misunder- 
stood, he  sees  a  probability  of  the  time  returning,  when  cavalry, 
the  aristocratic  arm,  shall  ride  down  the  plebeian  infantry,  and 
neutralize  the  effects  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  on  popular 
power.  As  wonders  have  been  remarked  to  sink  in  the  grasp 
of  the  computist,  so  also  do  theories.  A  statement  of  arith- 
metic appears  a  barrier  in  the  way.  An  infantry  soldier  occu- 
pies twenty -two  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  horse  occupies  thirty-six. 
If  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  are  two,  as  is  the  least 'they  are  ever 
intended  to  be,  each  horseman  of  the  first  rank  has  from  three  to 
four  musquet  balls  directed  against  him,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  infantry  make  only  one  discharge ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  condition  is  improved,  if  there  is  a  second  rank  of 
horsemen  behind  him.  And  if  the  infantry  form  four  or  six 
deep  against  the  attack,  as  is  always  supposed  to  be  done  where 
surprise  does  not  enter  as  an  element,  the  chances  against  each 
horseman  are  doubled  or  trebled.  Military  reports  are  uncer- 
tain, and  often  distorted  by  prejudice  in  the  actors ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  author's  own  facts  in  the  aggregate  tell 
against  his  theory,  though  he  would  probably  say  this  was  only 
because  things  were  as  they  ought  not.  Let  any  man  ask 
himself,  t)n  which  side  lie  would  prefer  to  take  his  chance;  and 
it  is  probable  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  will  be 
'  Battles  of  Drumclog'  hereafter  if  anybody  insists  upon  it,  and 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  popular  arm  being  systematically 
ridden  down  on  anything  like  an  equal  front  to  begin  with,  by 
all  the  chivalry  of  the  past  or  of  the  future. 

The  retired  and  peaceftil  student  may  possibly  ask  for  what 
then  have  men  in  all  ages  gone  to  the  expense  of  providing 
cavalry  at  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  foot  soldier^  if  these 
after  aU  are  not  to  be  capable  of  riding  down  the  others  in  equal 
numbers,  to  say  nothing  of  doing  it  when  they  are  double? 
Such  of  them  as  understood  their  work,  did  it  not  because  the 
thing  produced  was  to  be  intrinsically  and  universally  superior, 
bat  because  it  was  to  be  of  increased  use  under  certain  circum- 
stances. There  was  consequently  a  use  and  there  was  a  non- 
use  ;  and  the  business  of  a  military  statesman,  was  to  hit  if  he 
could,  the  proportion  which  gave  the  maximum  of  result.  Some, 
as  the  barbarous  and  nomadic  nations,  have  never  hit  it  \  and  the 
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consequence  has  been  that  history  is  full  of  the  beatings  they 
have  got  from  the  more  civilized  pedestrians.     The  Greeks  and 
Romans  cared  little  for  all  the  cavalry  in  the  universe,  considered 
merely  as  instruments  of  combat  against  infantry ,  though  none 
have  more  scientifically  noted  and  laid  down  the  circumstances 
under  which  its  operations  were  essential  to  an  army.     But  they 
no  more  thought  of  creating  cavalry  with  the  view  to  riding  down 
infantry  as  a  general  system,  than  of  employing  it  against  stone 
walls.     And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  maintained  (though  this  perhaps 
is  part  of  the  theory  questioned)  that  the  horsemen  who  are  to 
move  to  the  attack  without  the  power  of  injuring  their  opponents 
until  actual  contact,  are  not  placed  under  increased  disadvan- 
tages by  the  invention  of  gunpowder.     Ask  the  surgeons,  what 
wiU  be  the  effects  of  a  thousand  musquet  balls  fired  into  a  body 
of  cavalry,  compared  with  the  effects  of  a  thousand  pila,  for  which 
the  horseman  is  probably  able  to  return  as  good  as  he  receives. 
But  it  is  conceived  that  the  current  of  opinion  among  military 
men  does  not  lie  with  the  theorv  of  the  author  of  the  '  Memoir.' 
The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  a  crowning  evidence  of  the  con- 
sequences of  underrating  the  defensive  power  of  the  infantry 
weapon.     The  boast  of  the  French  infantry  was  that  there  was 
no   position    they   could  not  carry,  just   as   it    has   been  the 
boast  of  the  English  seamen  that  there  was  no  line  they  could 
not  break ;  and  it  had  for  half  a  century  been  something  Uke  an 
axiom  among  military  men,  that  everybody  that  trusted  to  the 
defence  of  positions  was  beaten.      The  French  tried  it,  against 
opponents  who  gave  the  intrinsic  powers  of  the  infantry  weapon 
fair  play ;  and  then  the  physical  effect  of  the  weapon  told.    With 
certain  limitations,  the  combat  might  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
hundred  tigers  moving  to  attack  a  hundred  men  armed  with 
Tower  musquets.     The  tigers  did  what  could  be  done ;  but  they 
had  the  worst  of  it.     They  were  in  the  main  shot  to  pieces  and 
disorganized,  before  they  got  into  contact  with  their  enemies  ; 
so  another  time  the  tigers  will  go  a  different  way  to  work.      If 
there  should  ever  be  war  again  on  a  large  scale,  the  result  of 
Waterloo  will  alter  the  conduct  of  battles.     There  will  be  fewer 
attacks  on  positions ;  and  positions  on  the  whole,  like  fortresses, 
will  fall  and  not  rise  in  military  importance,  because  men  will 
improve  in  the  art  of  letting  them  alone. 

And  this  leads  to  another  of  the  theories  of  the  author  of  the 
^  Memoir,^  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  him.  K  a 
cat  is  found  posted  in  a  bee-hive,  what  necessity  can  there  be  for 
proceeding  to  take  her  out  in  front,  if  the  effect  of  upsetting  the 
intended  combination  can  be  produced  another  way?  Is  hot  all 
reason  in  favoinr  of  operating  against  the  point  where  the  opponent 
is  not  strong,  rather  than  where  he  is  ?   It  may  be  quite  true,  that 
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if  the  opponent  is  discomfited  on  his  strong  point,  it  will  produce 
a  marked  effect  upon  him  everywhere  else.  But  does  this  prove 
that  therefore  the  strong  point  is  to  be  selected  for  attack  ?  Is  it 
not  the  error  of  the  unfortunate  poUtical  strategists  among  our- 
selves who  said,  '  Attack  nothing  but  the  citadel,  because  when 
it  is  carried  the  rest  will  fisdl/  The  example  dted  by  the  author 
of  the  ^  Memoir/  is  in  point ;  where  Marlborough,  though  he 
did  not  escape  the  error  of  attacking  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim because  it  was  strong, — ^when  foiled  there,  succeeded  in 
other  parts,  and  then  twenty-seven  battalions  and  twelve 
squadrons  in  Blenheim  laid  down  their  arms.  K  things  could 
be  done  twice  over,  why  was  the  village  to  be  attacked  at  all? 
In  Uke  manner,  why  did  Napoleon  destroy  fifteen  himdred  men 
in  attacking  Hougomont,  b^use  the  English  were  loop-holed 
and  under  cover  there  ?  And  why,  at  another  period  of  the  day, 
did  he  attack  the  buildings  at  La  Haie  Sainie  ?  Why  not  try 
what  might  be  done  where  the  opponent  was  not  covered,  and  so 
at  all  events  give  a  version  of  the  battle  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared  ?  And  above  all,  after  detaching  Grouchy  with  a  view 
to  separate  the  Prussians  from  the  English,  why  not  make  the 
attack  upon  the  flank  which  tended  to  keep  them  separate  and 
at  the  same  time  approximate  to  Grouchy,  and  not  upon  the 
other  ?  These  are  points  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  answer, 
except  that  the  weather  was  unfavourable  to  the  party  which  had 
to  move ;  a  reason  the  more,  it  miglit  have  been  thought,  why 
the  opponent  should  not  have  been  attacked  in  his  bee-hive, 
where  he  was  settled  to  advantage.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
say,  whether  human  design  is  allowed  any  influence  on  human 
affairs  or  not. 

There  would  be  little  use  in  entering  on  the  objections  of  the 
author  of  the  ^  Memoir,^  to  the  Code  NapoUon,  The  extent  of 
parental  authority  and  testamentary  power,  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  equal  division  of  property  among  children, 
and  the  classes  of  society  to  whom  divorce  shall  be  permitted  or 
virtually  refused,  are  all  points  on  which  men  of  strong  political 
feelings  in  different  directions,  will  interminably  disagree.  But 
on  one  of  the  author's  conclusions,  examination  at  least  may  be 
suggested.     It  is  stated  (vol.  iii.  p.  256)  that — 

•  The  free  towns  of  Germany,  on  which  it  [the  Cede  Napoleon] 
was  forced  during  the  period  of  French  supremacy,  returned  to  their 
ancient  form  of  laws  as  soon  as  they  were  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
France.' 

There  may  be  disputes  on  terms;  but  it  appears  to  be  in  some 
degree  of  contradiction  to  the  general  spirit  of  this,  that  in  what  are 
called  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  formerly  belonged  to  France 
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and  now  to  Prussia^  the  people  are  understood  to  have  refused 
to  part  with  the  Code  NapoUon,  however  disagreeable  such  a 
proof  of  Gallic  predilections  may  be  to  their  existing  masters. 
A  man  may  be  worse  off  than  under  the  Code  NapoUon ;  as 
many  a  distracted  Peter  Peebles  knows. 

If  those  for  whom  these  observations  are  meant^  find  any 
useful  lessons  drawn,  or  feel  encouraged  to  the  belief  that  full 
as  human  affairs  are  of  evil,  there  is  still  provision  that  they 
shall  not  retrograde;  the  purpose  intended  will  be  fuUy  ac- 
complished. 


Art.  V  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  By  the  Author  of  '  7%e  Court  md 
Times  of  Frederick  the  Great/  Vol.  I.  and  11.  Colbam,  London* 
1834  and  1845. 

This  work,  of  which  one  volume  was  published  in  1843  and  a 
second  just  recently,  comes  down  only  to  the  year  1797,  and 
terminates  with  the  Battle  of  Camperdown.  At  this  period  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  France  was  ended :  Buonaparte  had  put 
down  the  insurrection  of  the  sectionaries  with  cannon,  and  by 
his  campaign  in  Italy  had  commenced  that  great  and  amazing 
career,  which  laid  all  Europe,  England  excepted,  eventually  at 
his  feet.  The  volumes  yet  to  come  have,  therefore,  to  narrate 
the  mighty  and  crowding  events  of  those  unexampled  ye^rs  of 
warfare,  which  were  terminated  by  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  general  peace  in  1815,  and  the  not  less  striking  and  event- 
ful changes  of  the  thirty  subsequent  years  of  peace  which,  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  have  marked  the  onward  progress  of  social 
reform  and  scientific  wonder.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  yet 
require  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  to  embrace  and  detail 
all  those  years  and  their  developments.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  shall  abstain  from  doing  more  than  endeavouring  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  executed. 

The  idea  of  this  '  History  of  Our  Own  Times'  is  excellent.  It 
is  evident  that  for  general  readers,  and  for  all  who  are  desirous 
of  possessing  a  clear  and  continuous  narrative  of  those  stirring 
times,  there  needs  a  careful  and  skilful  gleaning  of  the  most 
essential  matter  out  of  the  minute  details,  and  the  many  politi- 
cal disquisitions  of  the  more  voluminous  histories.  For  schools, 
for  young  people,  for  j^U  who  would  arrive  at  a  comprehensive 
and  well-grounded  conception  of  the  transactions  of  the  last 
half  century,  the  most  remarkable  period  of  the  modern  world, 
such  a  woik  is  absolutely  necessary.      Well  grounded  in  the 
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perspicuous  narrative  of  such  a  work,  they  are  then  better  able 
to  comprehend,  to  lay  hold  of,  and  retain  the  more  expansive 
statements  of  larger  histories ;  and  in  most  of  the  quahties  that 
should  distinguish  such  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  history  is  in  successful  possession.  It  is  written  with 
remarkable  perspicuity,  and  in  general,  judgment  of  the  real  and 
relative  importance  of  the  circumstances  which  it  deals  with. 
There  is  a  great  air  of  impartiality,  wherever  foreign  facts  and 
personages  are  concerned ;  the  style  is  pure  and  good,  and  it 
has  a  temperate  tone  that  pleases  the  reader  and  makes  him 
deliver  himself  up  willingly  to  the  guidance  of  the  author. 

But  the  history  has,  notwithstanding,  one  serious  defect,  and 
this  we  must  endeavour  to  make  plain,  not  because  we  would 
have  the  reader  to  put  the  work  itself  aside,  for  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated, this  faiUng  being  once  understood,  to  aid  his  acquirement 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  times,  but  to  put  him 
on  his  guard,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  read  on  in  perfect 
security,  having  the  key  to  the  author's  little  foible  in  his 
hand. 

That  foible,  and  we  dare  say  it  is  a  most  honest  one,  in  the 
author,  is  that  of  a  quiet  conservatism  which  sways  him, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  in  his  treatment  of  our  own  domestic 
transactions  and  personages.  There  is  nothing  vehement  or  ram- 
pant about  him,  he  aims  at  no  sophistical  eloquence,  or  fieiy 
declamation  which  might  bring  over  his  readers  to  his  own  views 
of  such  things,  in  fact,  to  the  ideas  of  a  political  party.  But  the 
tendency  to  such  party  notions  is  not  the  less  there,  and  so 
gently,  and  devoid  of  passion  does  it  reign  and  run  through  the 
narrative,  that  young  and  unsuspicious  readers  might  not  soon,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all  perceive  its  existence,  and  thus  unawares  might 
receive  a  distorted  impression  of  things.  In  short,  the  author  is, 
perhaps  constitutionally,  a  settled  conservative,  quiet  and 
amiable  as  he  is.  This  we  shall  soon  make  apparent,  and  this 
once  apparent,  his  history  may  be  read  with  certain  advantage, 
and  no  great  danger. 

This  tendency  is  discernable  in  the  tone  in  which  he  gene- 
rally speaks  of  the  leaders  of  reform.  Charles  Fox  is  styled 
'the  would  be  champion  of  liberal  sentiments  and  opinions' 
vol.  i.  p.  69.  George  the  in.  is  lauded  in  the  hackneyed  phrase 
of '  a  prince  indeared  to  his  people,  by  his  private  virtues  /  though 
it  is  unquestionable  that  he  was  a  bigamist ;  and  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  private  virtues  of  a  man  in  private  life  who  married 
one  wife,  and  then  during  her  lifetime  married  a  second.  If  it 
be  scandalous  in  private  life,  nay  severely  amenable  to  the  laws, 
how  much  more  reprehensible  ought  it  to  be  in  the  person  of 
the   monarch  on  whom  all  eyes  are  fixed,  and  who,  as  the 
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appointed  guardian  of  the  laws^  should  be  the  last  to  set  the 
example  of  violating  them^  and  expecially  in  the  department  of 
domestic  morality^  on  the  practice  of  which  this  nation  so  justly 
prides  itself.  There  is^  however^  a  singular  ignorance  in  our 
historians  on  this  part  of  the  character  of  George  iii.,  or  as  sin- 
gular an  attempt  to  pass  him  off  as  much  better  than  he  was. 
In  Knight^s  Pictorial  History  of  England,  we  are  gravely  treated 
to  this  declaration.  '  Though  so  young,  healthy,  and  robust, 
and  though  his  predecessors  had  been  so  old,  he  was  the  first 
prince  of  his  house  to  do  without  a  mistress.  A  few  months 
after  his  accession  he  married,'  &c.  Vol.  i.  of  the  Beign  of 
George  iii.  p.  6. 

Had  this  writer  never  heard  of  such  a  person  as  Hannah 
Lightfoot,   the  quakeress  ?      Her   history   is  well-knoWn,  most 
thoroughly  authenticated ;  her  children  are  still  living,  and  well- 
known  too,  and  till  lately,  persons  were  living  who  were  in 
London,  and  witnessed  the  sensation  created  by  her  abduction, 
or  her  absconding  with  the  prince.     We  learn  from  the  Beck- 
ford  Conversations,  lately  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, that  she  was  married  to  the  prince  at  Kew,  by  Dr.  Wilmot, 
and  that  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  present  at  the 
ceremony.     What  is  worse,  George  carried  her  off  from  her 
friends  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  \nth  a  young 
man  of  her   own  society,  and  who  pursued  after  thetn   and 
entreated   him  in  a  distraction  of  distress  to  give  her  up,  but 
in  vain.     With  the  characteristic  obstinacy  which  afterwards 
led  him  to  persist  in  the  unconstitutional  taxation  and  coercion 
of  America,  till  he  lost  it  to  this  country,  he  married  Hannah 
Lightfoot,  and  when  he  had  children  by  her,  coolly  abandoned 
her  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  married  Charlotte  of  Mec- 
lenburg  Strclitz.      Now  this  fact  must  be  very  einbarrassing  to 
the  laudators  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  George  iii.,  and  there- 
fore they  boldly  slide  over  it.   The  writer  of  the  Pictorial  History 
must  be  thrown  by  it  into  a  particular  dilemma.     If  George  iii, 
was  the  only  one  of  his  house,  at  that  time,  who  had  done  with- 
out a  mistress,  what  was  Hannah  Lightfoot  ?     She  was,  in  fact, 
his  lawful  wife :  for  there  was  then  no  law  to  prohibit  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  marrying  subjects ;  it  was  George  him- 
self, taught  by  the  trouble  and  the  crime  in  which  he  found 
himself  involved,  who,  on  the  plea  of  his  brother  of  Cumber- 
land's vile  deeds,  brought  forward  and  passed  the  Boyal  Mar- 
riage Act. 

The  domestic  history  of  George  iii.  is  one  of  the  most  awful 
that  ever  befell  a  monarch.  The  consequences  of  his  conceal- 
ment of  his  first  marriage,  were  terrible  to  his  peace  of  mind, 
and  to  that  of  more  than  one  of  his  children,  and  in  this  fact 
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are  we  to  seek  for  the  true  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  his  intel- 
lect. It  is  not  common  that  virtuous  parents  bring  up  a  whole 
family  of  licentious  profligates,  and  yet  what  family  ever  exhi- 
bited such  a  troop  of  the  most  shameless  and  sensual  ones,  as 
that  of  George  iii.?  He  saw  his  sons  seduce  and  abandon  one 
woman  after  another,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
they  too  had  families,  and  he  could  not  reprimand  them,  for  he 
knew  his  own  story  better  than  they  who  now  act  the  historians 
seem  to  do.  It  is  high  time  that  history  should,  however,  speak 
the  truth,  and  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  allowed  to  George 
III.  is  that,  having  married  two  wives,  and  living  before  the 
nation  as  a  bigamist,  he  was  at  least  faithful  to  one  of  them ; 
but  he  set  a  fatal  example  to  his  children,  which  they  only  too 
carefully  followed. 

As  Charles  Fox  is  styled  ^  the  would  be  champion  of  liberal 
sentiments  and  opinions,^  so  also,  of  course,  '  the  immeasurably 
superior  political  sagacity  of  Burke'  over  that  of  Fox  is  loudly 
vaunted.  This  is  a  favourite  but  a  shallow  and  untenable  theme 
of  the  Tories.  That  Fox,  like  others,  was  carried  away  by  a 
generous  enthusiasm  for  liberty  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  that,  like  other  generous  and  noble-minded  men, 
he  gave  credit  to  the  fine  professions  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
sung  their  praises  in  eloquent  strains  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  quite  true ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Edmund  Burke,  with  a 
less  enthusiastic  feeling  of  this  sort,  soon  saw  through  the  tinsel 
patriotism  of  those  tigers  in  human  shape.  Burke,  sooner  smelt 
the  smell  of  blood,  and  raised  the  cry  of  alarm ;  but  in  a  far 
truer  sense  than  it  can  be  said  of  Burke,  did  Fox,  recovering 
from  his  delusion,  soon  demonstrate  his  immeasurably  superior 
political  sagacity.  Burke  smelt  blood,  but  did  not  abhor  it ;  he 
snuffed  it  up,  and  as  if  inspired  with  a  Moloch  thirst  of  it,  he 

Cried  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

'  Fox,'  says  this  writer,  '  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  the 
utter  fallacy  of  his  own  notions,  and  to  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  almost  all  the  prophetic  anticipations  of  his  illustrious 
master.' 

Fox  lived  long  enough  to  feel  astonished  at  the  brutal  depra- 
vity of  those  men  from  whom  he  had  hoped  so  much  better 
things,  in  fact,  had  hoped  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
more  glorious  era.  He  wept  over  and  deplored  the  dreadful 
wound  which  libertv  had  received  from  these  false  votaries:  but 
with  his  usual  nobility  of  character,  while  he  fully  and  freely 
confessed  his  disappointment  and  his  sorrow,  like  a  true  man 
he  still  stood  by  liberty  itself.  He  did  not,  Uke  Burke,  like 
Pitt,  like  Southey,  and  a  thousand  others,  desert  liberty  '  at  her 
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utmost  need/  He  felt  that  then,  when  she  had  been  so  abused^ 
so  belied^  so  striken  to  the  heart  by  base  traitors  and  impostors^ 
then  it  was  that  she  had  most  need  that  all  her  genuine  friends 
should  rally  round  her,  and  support  her  in  the  hour  of  the 
deepest  trial  that  had  befallen  hey  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Numbers  now  were  silent  who  had  been  loud^t  in  the 
chaunt  of  the  anticipated  triumph  of  liberty ;  thousands  turned 
and  fled,  entering  the  present  ranks  of  her  enemies^  like  Burke, 
Pitt,  and  Southey,  but  Fox  stood  firm,  and  in  this  trying  hour 
displayed  not  merely  *an  immeasurably  superior  politicaT  saga- 
city^ to  Burke,  but  a  far  nobler  nature.  He  saw  that  the  bcr 
trayal  of  Uberty  would  be  the  occasion  for  the  rising  and  rally- 
ing of  all  her  enemies.  The  old  anarchs  and  monarchs  of  all 
Europe  would  be  up  to  tread  out  the  very  last  sparks  of  her 
sacred  fire.  He  saw  that  blood  and  horror  would  flow  from 
end  to  end  of  the  so-called  civilized  world,  unless  the  most 
strenuous  eff'orts  were  made  by  the  best  minds  of  Britain, 
to  resist  this  out -break  of  the  hell  of  this  world  in  the  shape  of 
war  and  brutal  armies.  He  stood,  therefore,  in  the  gap,  and 
denounced  the  call  to  war  as  loudly  as  Burke  cried — 'Up  Eng- 
land !  to  arms !  keep  no  measures  with  the  democratic  horde 
who  would  overturn  thrones  and  ancient  constitutions.'  Which 
here,  as  the  events  have  proved,  showed  the  greater  sagacity  V 
Was  it  he  who  put  the  dreadful  wheels  of  war  in  motion,  or  he 
who  strove  to  stay  them  ?  Was  it  he  who  to  put  down  the 
bloodshed  of  one  country  would  involve  all  the  world  in  it ;  or 
he  who  saw  that  to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
another  great  and  independent  kingdom  was  not  only  an  inva- 
sion of  the  plainest  rights  of  man,  but  was  to  call  all  the  furies 
of  earth,  air,  ocean,  and  the  infernal  shades,  in  the  shape  of 
mercenary  Swiss,  slavish  Germans,  barbarous  Russians,  and 
Cossacks,  to  overrun  the  face  of  all  the  Western  World,  and 
commence  a  scene  of  destruction  to  which  the  wild-beast- 
quarrel  of  the  French,  amongst  themselves,  was  but  as  a  mole- 
hill to  a  mountain  ?  The  astounding  course  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing and  terrible  wars  which  ever  desolated  the  earth,  has  given 
a  fearful  answer.  To  Burke  we  owe,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  the  crime  and  the  bloodshed  of  the  great  war  of  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  in  which,  so  far  from  putting  do^i^  the  French 
democrats,  they  put  down,  insulted  and  tyrannized  over  every 
continental  kingdom.  To  Burke  we  owe  it,  that  when  finding 
the  spirit  of  Europe  was  roused  to  combine  against  the  great 
French  conqueror,  but  that  not  until  God  had  smitten  him  visi- 
bly by  his  own  hand,  in  the  pride  of  his  Russian  campaign,  to 
Burke,  we  say,  we  owe  it,  when  all  continental  Europe  had  been 
humiliated  by  France  in  the  contest  which  he  called  for,  and 
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when  millions  on  millions  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  his 

troops  and  his  ^superior  political  sagacity/  that  we  ourselves 

came  ont  of  the  contest  with  the  expenditure  of  three  thousand 

wnUions  of  money ,  of  which  eight  hundred  millions  yet  remain 

unpaid,  hanging  on  our  commerce  like  a  millstone,  creating 

corn-laws  and  a  pressure  of  taxation  which  falls  with  a  crushing 

weight  on  those  labouring  millions  who  were  not  living  to  enjoy 

even  the  syren  sound  of  that  eloquence  which  fired  our  fathers 

to  the  thirst  of  French  blood.     Out  we  say  on  all  such  political 

sagacity  as  this  I   The  time  is  come  when  we  must  neither  sing 

its  praises,  nor  allow  them  to  be  sung  without  a  stem  reproof. 

Beversing  the  language  of  our  author,  we  may  say  that '  Burke 

liyed  long  enough  to  have  perceived,  whether  his  pride  allowed 

him  to  do  so  or  not,  the  utter  fallacy  of  his  own  notions,  and  to 

witness  the  fulfilment  of  almost  all  the  prophetic  anticipations 

of  his  illustrious  pupil.'     It  was  to  Fox  that  we  owed  the  most 

stiennous  opposition  to  that  fatal  policy  which  deluged  Europe 

with  blood,  and  the  only  interval  of  peace  that  we  enjoyed  from 

1798  to  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814. 

Here  we  come  then  to  the  further  declaration  on  our  part 
that  the  writer  of  this  history  does  not  confine  himself  to  quiet 
terms  of  depreciation  of  the  friends  of  liberty ;  he  has  a  graver 
bolt,  he  may  state  the  truths  but  he  does  not  state  the  whole 
truth  of  things.  Thus,  he  terms  the  Dissenters  enemies  to  the 
dinrch,  and  propagators  of  mischievous  political  doctrines. 

'  Many  men,  eminent  for  rank,  talents,  and  understanding,  extolled 
the  French  Revolution  '  (this  was  so  early  as  1792)  '  witliout,  how- 
ever, openly  disparaging  the  constitution  of  their  own  country.  Dr. 
Price,  who  was  reverenced  as  an  apostle  by  the  Dissenters,  approved 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  even  in  their  most  ruinous 
consequences  to  kings  and  people.  Dr.  Piiestley,  a  Unitarian  minis- 
ter, celebrated  for  his  chemical  discoveries,  lent  the  infiuence  of  his 
name  to  the  same  doctrines.  A  society  called  the  Friends  of  tue 
Revolution,  .&c;'  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

This  should  be  '  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  / 
not  of  the  Revolution.     But  he  proceeds  : 

'  Some  of  the  principal  members,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  this  society,  were  Dissenters.  Dr.  Price,  who  was  a  very 
conspicuous  member,  died  in  1791.  It  included  also  Drs.  Kippis, 
Rees,  and  Towers,  men  whose  literary  abilities  and  moral  characters, 
in  proportion  as  they  added  weight  to  the  association,  only  gave  it 
80  much  the  more  power  of  doing  mischief,'  &c.  &c. 

Who  would  believe  that  this  mischievous  society,  was  actually 
no  other  than  that  which  was  established  merely  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  in  1791 — ^that  society  from  which  we  have,  as 
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.  the  first  public  mo\dng  cause,  derived  the  ouly  portion  of  reform 
we  have  yet  gained?  Who  would,  if  he  were  not  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  recent  history  than  this  writer  would  make 
us,  imagine  that  this  mischievous  society  had  at  its  head,  as  its 
originators,  almost  all  those  great,  yet  moderate  men,  who  lived 
to  see  the  desires  of  the  English  public  far  outgrow  those  ideas 
of  necessary  change  which  in  them  this  author  styles  so  danger- 
ous ?  Those  men,  the  founders  of  this  society  were — The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  General  Lambton,  the  father  of  Lord  Durham, 
Whitbrcad,  Tiemey,  Dudley  North,  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord 
Erskine,  Lord  John  Russell,  uncle  of  the  present  Lord  John, 
Rogers  the  poet,  Sheridan,  Lord  Grey,  Fox,  George  Byng,  with 
those  Drs.  Towers  and  Kippis,  &c.  &c.  Such  are  the  bugbears 
of  revolutionary  crime,  with  which  the  writer  of  the  '  History  of 
our  Own  Times,'  classes  the  Dissenters.  They  will  not  be  much 
shocked  at  the  alliance,  but  the  truth  of  history  resents  such 
partial  statements. 

In  the  like  strain  he  speaks  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dis- 
senters leading  to  the  riots  of  Birmingham  in  1791,  and  the 
destruction  of  vast  property,  including  the  house  and  noble 
library  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  that  it  was  the 
act  and  instigation  of  the  Tory  magistrates  and  clergy  them- 
selves that  brought  out  this  brutal  mob,  with  their  savage  cries 
of  '  Church  and  the  King.'  A  fact  like  this,  than  which  there 
is  none  better  authenticated,  or  notoriously  established,  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted  when  the  Dissenters  were  Accused  of 
practices  and  principles  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  In  the 
debates,  on  the  disgraceful  event  at  the  time,  it  was  fully  proved 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
had  not  only  connived  at  the  atrocities  which  the  populace  had 
perpetrated,  but  had  actually  instigated  them  to  their  commis- 
sion, and  that  the  clergy  themselves  had  been  conspicuous  in 
raising  and  leading  on  the  ignorant  and  bestial  mob.  These 
charges  were  supported  by  si x-and- thirty  affidavits  laid  before 
the  House  bv  Wiiitbread. 

When  the  Dissenters  are  stigmatized  as  enemies  of  the 
church,  it  becomes  a  fair  historian,  and  one  who  desires  to  be  a 
sound  teacher  of  the  people,  to  state  why  and  how  they  are 
enemies  to  it.  To  do  this  he  has  only  to  revert  to  the  simple 
fact  that  the  church,  as  a  state  machine  has,  from  the  very  day 
of  her  origin,  acted  the  she- wolf  to  the  Dissenters.  It  was  the 
church  which  first  created  dissent  by  its  intolerance  of  opinion, 
and  then  sought  to  crush  it  by  fire,  racks,  dungeons,  political 
exclusion,  and  political  plunder,  in  the  shape  of  tithes,  church- 
rates,  Easter  dues,  &c.     The  church  at  one  time  even  prevailed 
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to  have  an  act  passed  that  no  Dissenter  should  keep  a  school. 
They  were  to  be  annihilated  by  abstinence  of  literary  and  intel- 
lectual food.  For  this  reason  the  Dissenters  are  justly  hostile 
to  the  churchy  as  a  state  church,  and  not  otherwise.  This  is  why 
and  how  the  Dissenters  are  enemies  to  the  church,  and  this 
eause  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  historian.  The  same 
mode  of  treatment  is,  however,  adopted  by  our  author  towards 
all  reformers.  This  passage  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  vear 
1793.— 

'  Though  the  political  ferment  was  rapidly  subsiding,  a  consider- 
able agitation  still   prevailed.     In  Scotiand,    public  attention  was 
strongly  excited  by  the  prosecution  of  Thomas  Muir,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Advocates,  and  Fyshe  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  acting  as  Unitarian  minister  at  Dundee.     In 
autumn,  1792,  when  the  political  agitation  was  at  its  height,  the 
former  a  man  of  but  moderate  abilities,  though  possessing  the  faculty 
of  unpremeditated  eloquence  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  collected 
and  harangued  numerous  assemblages  of  the  common  people  on  the 
subject  of  popular  reform,  which  produced  an  appearance  of  turbu- 
lence and  disorder,  alarming  not  only  the  government,  but  even  per- 
sons disposed  to  favour  the  political  sentiments  which  he  avowed. 
The  latter  was  found  guilty  of  publishing  a  political  libel,  not  written 
by  himself,  but  which  he  had  corrected,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Both  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  Muir  for  fourteen.  Palmer  for 
seven  years,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Botany  Bay.     The  severity  of 
their  sentence,  though  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish 
courts,  was  censured  by  many  as  unreasonable ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  sagacity  of  a  later  period  to  discover  that  these  presented  a 
just  claim  to  the  title  of  political  martyrs,  and  a  public  monument  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire.' — Vol.  ii.  p  50. 

Now,  whether  they  were  political  martyrs  or  not,  discovered  by 
'the  sagacity  of  a  later  period,'  that  is,  of  a  period  when  the 
inflamed  passions  of  the  day,  which  witnessed  those  proceedings, 
have  died  out  with  the  parties  they  agitated,  not  merely  have  the 
inhabitants  of  the  'metropolis  of  the  empire  '  decided '  by  erecting 
a  monument  to  these  persecuted  men,  but,  at  a  still  later  period, 
that  is,  at  this  very  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  of 
that  kingdom  in  which  they  were  condemned,  have  con- 
firmed that  decision  by  also  erecting  a  monument  to  their 
memory  there.  On  the  Calton  hill,  a  tower-like  testimony  to 
their  martyrdom  in  solid  stone  now  lifts  its  head.  These,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  not  the  products  of  the  heated  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  but  of  the  after  calm  research  and  reflection 
of  a  period  distinguished  by  a  far  more  matured  knowledge  of 
poUtical  rights  than  was  possessed  by  the  last  age.  That  they 
were  political  martyrs,  let  their  political  opinions  have  been  what 
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they  would,  is  pretty  well  established  by  the  fact,  that  neither 
Muir  nor  Palmer  ever  lived  to  reach  their  own  country  again. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  statement  is  singularly  defective  in 
every  way.  Besides  Muir  and  Palmer,  there  were  three  other 
persons  condemned  and  transported  at  the  same  time,  and  on 
the  same  charges :  Skirving,  Gerald  and  Margarott,  not  one  of 
whom  survived  to  return  to  their  native  land  except  Margarott. 

And  for  what  were  Muir  and  Palmer  tried,  condemned,  and 
transported  ?  By  the  account  in  HowelFs  w^^tate  Trials  we  find 
that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  failed  entirely  to  prove  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  or  any  society  with  which 
they  were  connected,  of  having  recourse  to  insurrection,  or  riot, 
or  any  act  of  violence,  much  less  of  seeking  for  any  French 
assistance.'  Muir  contended  that  he  advocated  only  constitu- 
tional measures  of  reform,  and  had  not  argued  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  very  best  witness  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  the  woman-servant  that  had  lived  in  his  father's  house^ 
admitted  that  she  had  heard  him  say  that  'the  constitution  of 
this  country  was  very  good,  but  that  many  abuses  had  crept  in 
which  required  a  thorough  reform — that  he  was  for  a  monarchy, 
under  proper  restrictions,  and  a  parliament  that  knew  what  they 
were  about ; — that  a  republican  form  was  the  best,  but  that  a 
monarchy  had  been  so  long  established  in  this  country  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  alter  it/ 

Now  is  it  for  such  opinions  that  men,  gentlemen  by  birth, 
education,  and  station,  or  indeed  any  man  bearing  the  proud 
name  of  Briton,  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  brow-beaten  in  the 
foulest  language  by  barristers  and  the  judges  set  to  try  them  ? 
The  very  lord-advocate  called  Muir,  '  that  unfortunate  wretch 
at  the  bar,'  '  that  demon  of  mischief,'  *  that  pest  of  Scotland,' 
and  the  lord-justice  clerk  on  t\e  bench  said :  '  Let  them  pack 
oif.  A  government  in  every  country  should  be  just  like  a  cor- 
poration ;  and  in  this  country  it  is  made  up  of  the  landed 
interest,  which  alove  has  a  right  to  be  represented ; '  as  for  the 
rabble  who  have  nothing  but  personal  property,  what  hold  has 
the  country  on  them  ?  They  may  pack  up  all  their  property  on 
their  backs,  and  leave  the  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 
Is  it,  we  ask,  for  such  opinions,  and  at  such  brutal  hands  that 
honourable  men  are  to  be  thus  treated,  condemned  to  transport- 
ation, and  thrust  into  the  hold  of  transport-vessels  amongst 
common  thieves  and  felons ;  and  that  an  historian  of  the  present 
day  shall  sneer  at  them,  as  undeserving  the  name  of  martyrs  ?  The 
writer  who  does  this,  little  understands  the  sacred  task  he  has 
undertaken,  or  the  spirit  and  knowledge  which  now  animates  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  England.  On  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  have 
told  his  readers  what  was  the  political  condition  of  England  at  that 
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period.  That  the  constitution  was  in  reality  destroyed  by  the 
oof  mpt  selfishness  of  government.  That  the  popular  portion  of 
the  constitution  was  wrested  out  of  the  popular  hand^  and  sold 
to  borough-mongers  and  monopolising  aristocrats.  That  the 
people  were  neglected^  and  left  uneducated ;  and  thus  made^  to 
a  degree^  passive  under  their  sufferings  and  exactions;  the 
hand  of  arbitrary  power  was  stretched  out  with  a  brutal  violence 
which  now  astonishes  in  the  retrospect^  to  seize  and  crush  the 
few  patriotic  spirits  who  dared  to  stand  forth  for  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Government^  venal  judges^  ignorant  country  justices, 
and  hot  high-fed  clergy  were  then  accustomed  to  lord  it  over  the 
multitude  with  a  reckless  regard  of  law  or  humanity,  which 
would  now  rouse  the  whole  nation  to  a  terrible  state  of  indig- 
nation, were  but  an  instance  of  it  attempted.  But  it  is  to  the 
pditicid  martyrs  of  the  last  age,  that  we,  in  a  great  measure, 
owe  our  present  more  enviable  power  of  public  opinion,  the 
greater  recognition  of  our  inalienable  rights,  and  we  must  not 
suffer  the  pen  of  the  historic  scribe  to  palter  with  the  holy 
truths  and  sneer  away  the  honourable  fame  of  even  the  humblest 
labourer  in  the  great  cause  of  political  and  social  progress. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dealt  somewhat  severely 
with  our  author,  when  we  state  that  after  all,  the  portions  of 
these  volumes  which  contain  these  misrepresentations  are  '  few 
and  far  between.'  That  is  true ;  but  where  great  principles  are 
concerned,  and  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  the  history  of 
our  own  times,  these  cannot  be  too  clearly  enunciated,  nor 
mystification  of  facts  too  earnestly  set  right.  Moreover,  these 
exceptions  are  few  in  these  volumes,  because  the  part  which  our 
own  country  plays  in  the  drama  of  European  action,  so  far  as 
they  extend,  is  comparatively  small.  The  French  revolution 
occupies  far  the  greater  portion  of  them.  But  as  the  author 
advances,  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  More  and  more, 
I  deeper  and  deeper,  will  England  become  implicated  in  the  great 
str&^  and  we  are  therefore  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  author 
the  false  basis  on  which  he  is  building.  He  may  make  himself 
quite  sure  that  it  is  not  as  he  has  begun,  that  the  history  of 
modem  England  is  to  be  written.  The  rights  of  the  people, 
their  importance  in  the  state,  the  factitious  nature  of  ranks  and 
titles  and  castes,  all  are  daily  becoming  more  truly  understood, 
and  justly  appreciated,  and  he  who  will  write  for  futurity ;  he 
I  who  is  conscientiously  anxious  to  become  a  teacher  of  the 
young,  must  arouse  himself  to  cast  off  old  clinging  prejudices ; 
must  look  truth  fully  and  fairly  in  the  face,  and  must  regard 
himself  as  writing  not  for  this  or  that  class,  but  for  the  nation, 
for  whom  government  exists,  and  whose  functions  and  deeds  the 
general  sentiment  will  more  and  more  oblige  it  to  respect,  and 

VOL   XIX.  o 
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move  itself  by.  That  public  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  into 
strength,  because  the  people  are  better  educated  and  better 
instructed  in  true  Christian  principles,  and  therefore  more  so- 
lemnly united  in  denouncing  political  profligacy,  and  demand- 
ing a  closer  conformity  to  the  great  doctrines  of  peace,  justice, 
and  humanity.  The  wretched  conventionalisms  which  have 
enabled  governments  to  represent  themselves  as  the  real  sources 
of  power  and  honour,  and  have  taught  them  to  wrap  themselves 
in  a  proud  mystery,  are  every  day  faUing  before  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  writer  who  writes  to  influence  his  age  must 
strive  to  be  in  advance  of  it,  and  measure  public  seta  by  the 
eternal  standard  of  truth,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  luminous  phi- 
losophy  of  Christ. 

Before  closing  this  article  we  will  for  a  moment  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  rather  curious  coincidence.  The 
French  Revolution  was  ushered  in  by  a  fearful  agency  of  the 
elements.  The  old  corrupt  and  tyrannic  fabric  of  the  French 
govcnimeut,  which  might  have  gone  on  for  years  still  fostering 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  court,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  was  brought  at  once  to  an  end  for  ever,  by  as  awful  and ' 
manifest  an  act  of  Providence  as  any  which  is  recorded  in  the 
sacred  writings.  It  was  like  another  Egyptian  plague,  when 
the  hail,  mingled  with  fire,  smote  the  crops  of  the  field. 

'  On  Sunday,  the  13tb  of  July,  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
an  awful  darkness  suddenly  overspread  a  great  portion  of  France. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  tempest  unexampled  in  the  temperate  climes 
of  Europe.  Wind,  rain,  thunder,  seemed  to  vie  in  fury ;  but  hail 
was  the  principal  instrument  of  devastation.  The  rich  prospect  of 
an  early  harvest  was  changed  in  an  hour  to  the  dreary  appearance  of 
universal  winter.  The  ground  was  converted  into  a  morass,  the 
standing  corn  beaten  into  a  quagmire,  the  vines  and  the  fruit-trees 
were  broken  in  pieces,  and  unmelted  bail  lay  in  heaps  like  rocks  of 
solid  ice.  The  forest  trees  were  unable  to  withstand  the  violence  of 
the  tempest.  The  hail  consisted  of  solid,  angular  lumps  of  ice,  some 
of  them  weighing  from  eight  to  ten  ounces.  The  country-people, 
beaten  down  in  the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  and  terrified  by  this 
concussion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the  last  day  had  arrived, 
and  lay  despairing,  half  suffocated  amidst  the  water  and  mud,  ex- 
pecting the  immediate  dissolution  of  all  things.  A  tract  of  sixty 
square  leagues  had  not  a  single  ear  of  corn  or  fruit  of  any  kind  left. 
The  Isle  of  France,  in  which  Paris  is  situated,  and  the  Orleannois, 
suffered  most ;  the  damage  done  there  amounting,  on  a  moderate 
estimate,  to  eighty  millions  of  livres,  or  between  three  and  four  miU 
lions  sterling-  Such  a  calamity,  occurring  amidst  a  general  scarcity 
throughout  liurope,  and  un  the  eve  of  a  great  political  revolution, 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate  :  many  families  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract their  expenses,  and  to  discharge  their  servants,  who  were  thus 
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I4h  destitute  of  bread ;  added  to  the  public  discontenta  and  political 
diaeeDsiioas,  it  {Produced  such  an  effect  on  the  people  in  general,  that 
the  natioQ  seeined  to  have  changed  its  character,  and,  instead  of  that 
levity  by  which  it  had  ever  been  distinguished,  a  settled  gloom 
Memed  to  cloud  every  face. 

'  This  calamity  was  succeeded  by  a  winter  more  severe  than  any 
that  bad  been  known  for  nearly  a  cent:iry  past.  All  the  efforts  of 
benerolenee,  and  the  extensive  charities  of  the  clergy  in  particular, 
ooold  not  keep  pace  with  the  distress  prevailing  in  the  capital,  where 
the  iminense  mass  of  indigence  was  swelled  by  numbers  of  vagabonds 
aad  diasolute  persons^  without  profession  and  without  resources,  who 
thronged  thither  from  all  parts  of  France,  eager  to  join  in  any  tumtilt, 
and  to  profit  by  any  chances. 

*  Nobody  took  such  advantage  of  these  circumstances  as  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  whose  extraordinary  wealth  enabled  him  to  confer  benefits 
equally  extraordinary  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  A  thou- 
asjid  humane  acts  were  related  of  Jiim,  all  of  which,  however,  were 
pecformed  with  a  criminal  design.  By  this  means  he  nevertheless 
Bade  himself  the  man  of  the  people  ;  and  this  prince,  who  shortly 
b^re  was  au  object  of  general  contempt,  was  now  extolled  to  the 
sides,  while  others,  who  bad  done  as  much  in  proportion,  nay,  per- 
haps more,  were  scarcely  mentioned. 

'  The  time  now  approached  for  the  election  of  deputies  to  the 
iCaCes^eneral.     The  whole  nation  was  in  motion,  and  in  many  pro- 
fiaces  great  agitation  prevailed.     Men  of  letters,  advocates,  trades- 
awn,  assembled  either  to  procure  their  own  election,  or  to  influence 
that  of  others :   societies,  called  clubs,  were  formed,  which  served  to 
develope  the  talent  of  public  speaking,  but  which  did  infinite  mis- 
ekief.     Count  Mirabeau,  who  was  rejected  by  the  nobles,  and  who 
kid  displayed  eminent  ability  in  a  suit  with  his  wife  at  Aix,  was 
^ected  a  representative  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  whose  idol  he  became.    He 
inveighed  with  fulminating  eloquence  against  the  nobles  and  the 
tristocracy,  whom  he  designated  as  persecutors  of  the  people,  and 
•seoiies  to  himself.     His  speeches  re-echoed  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  kingdom,  and  everywhere  awakened  a  desire  to  imitate  him. 
Meanwhile  the  deputies  of  each  estate  arrived  in  the  capital,  with 
totally  different  views  of  their  vocation,  and  many  with  diametrically 
oj^ite  intentions.     Some   had  before  their  eyes  Spartan,  others 
Roman,  others,  again,  English  or  American  institutions — in  short, 
Ike  revolution  had  arrived.' — vol.  i.  pp.  61,  62,  63. 

Iliough  we  fear  no  revolutiou  at  hand  in  England^  who  does 
not  here  see  a  striking  coincidence  of  circumstances?  Who 
does  not  see  in  the  wet  season  that  we  have  had^  and  its  effect 
(m  the  crops  all  over  Europe^  and  especially  the  singular  disease 
which  has  shown  itself  in  the  potatoe^  as  it  were  the  hand  of 
ftovidence,  visibly  put  forth  to  terminate  the  reluctant  resist- 
mce  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  to  allow  the  people  of 
Eogliuid  to  import  and  eat  cheap  bread?     While  the  struggle 
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has  been  from  year  to  year  going  on  with  the  selfishness  of  the 
landlords^  it  has  become  more  and  more  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  that  it  would  require  some  such  manifestations  to  give  a 
final  blow  to  selfishness.  People  have  said^  let  but  a  bad  har- 
vest come^  and  the  op)p!Osition  is  at  an  end.  The  cry  for  bread 
will  become  the  awful  cry  of  a  nation,  which  will  startle  the 
monopolists  into  an  earnest  terror.  The  artizan  in  the  cellars 
of  Manchester  may  get  half  enough,  and  crouch  on  a  bag  of 
shavings;  the  agricultural  labourer  may  starve  on  his  six  shil-, 
lings  a  week ;  the  whole  of  Ireland  may  feed  on  potatoes,  and 
nothing  else;  but  let  a  real  scarcity  come,  and  the  whole 
empire  will  then  sufi^er,  rich  and  poor,  and  gaunt  famine  will 
start  up  in  such  a  shape,  that  the  callous  caste  of  landlords  will 
shrink  aghast,  and  let  the  floodgates  of  foreign  plenty  fly  open. 
And  here  is  the  scarcity  arrived,  and  in  such  a  shape,  and  from 
such  a  quarter,  as  not  even  the  deepest,  and  the  most  far-seeing 
of  our  political  prophets  ever  for  a  moment  dreamt  of.  Poor 
potatoe,  the  humble  half-brother  of  corn,  has  become  the  unex- 
pected agent  of  the  mighty  change.  With  the  com  crop  deficient 
all  over  Europe,  and  the  plague  in  the  potatoe,  the  rumour  is 
gone  forth,  and  grows  daily,  that  ministers  see  that  they  must  yield 
to  the  power  of  circumstances,  and  open  the  ports  without  delay. 
But  once  open,  will  the  people  of  England  permit  them  to  shut 
them  again  ?  With  the  terrible  chances  that  this  one  bad  season 
have  opened  up  before  our  eyes,  are  we  to  allow  the  same 
political  machinery  of  injustice  and  starvation  ever  again  to 
place  us  in  the  same  or  w6rse  jeopardy  ?  For  the  sake  of  the 
aristocratic  rent-roll,  for  the  luxury  and  the  ostentation  of  the 
West-end  world,  shall  we  again  see  our  labouring  population 
starving,  half- fed,  half-clothed,  cooped  in  Unions,  or  driven  to 
the  midnight  woods  on  the  deadly  quest  of  game,  at  the  muule 
of  the  gamekeepers'  guns?  Are  we  to  run  the  risk  of  riot, 
insurrection,  and  general  calamity,  or  of  those  fatal  panics 
which  spread  atrophy  and  ruin  through  our  commerce — when 
Providence  has  once  sent  us  this  emphatic  warnings  this 
dazzling  hand- writing  upon  the  wall  ?  It  is  not  to  be  bdieved 
— ^the  ports  once  thrown  open,  must  remain  open. 

But  what  is  no  little  remarkable,  is  that  not  only  the  potatoe, 
but  Ireland  should  be  made  the  means  of  striking  this  salutary 
fear  into  the  heart  of  government.  Cobbett  used  to  curse  the 
potatoe,  and  say,  that  so  far  from  being  a  blessing  to  Ireland,  it 
was  its  greatest  evil.  That  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  live,  to  keep 
body  and  soul  just  together,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  wretched 
condition  of  that  country.  That,  had  there  been  no  potatoe 
there  must  long  ago  have  been  a  famine,  which  would  have 
couipelled  an  instant  change  of  policy  towards  that  country. 
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Bat  Ireland  and  the  potatoe^  bid  fair  to  abolish  the  detestable 
oom-law.  The  potatoe  crop  might  have  failed  in  England^  and 
tilings  have  gone  on ;  but  its  failure  in  Ireland  is  the  failure  of 
everything.  That  is  the  sole  food  and  resource  of  eight  millions 
of  people.  They  are  on  the  lowest  step  of  existence ;  they  can 
fidl  back  no  forther.  You  might  as  well  rob  a  man  of  his  skin, 
as  an  Irishman  of  anything,  when  his  potatoes  are  gone.  Thus 
things — ^the  potatoe  having  failed  in  Ireland — come  to  a  stand, 
and  from  that  oppressed,  and  abused  people,  and  the  humble 
root  of  its  maintenance,  may  probably  come  the  deliverance  of 
proud  England  from  the  greatest  curse  which  ever  befell  it — 
tlie  infiimoas  oom-law. 


Art.  VI. — Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral   Science,       By  George 
Pteyne,  L.LD.    Third  edition,  enlarged.     London:  Gladding. 

Ws  are  gratified  to  observe  any  symptoms  of  an  increasing  taste, 
in  the  reading  public,  for  subjects  so  ominous  to  some  who  pride 
themselves  in  being  practical  men,  as  psychology  and  metaphy- 
sics.    Whatever  may  be  said  against  speculative  philosophy  by 
tiboee  who  disdain  the  labour  of  thought,  certain  it  is,  that  so  long 
as  the  mind  of  man  remains  what  it  now  is,  no  revolutions  in 
WraJTig  and  science  will  ever  be  able  to  divert  it  effectually 
from  those  inquiries  which  are  natural  to  a  being  whose  intel- 
lectual life  is  knowledge ;  and  who,  right  or  wrong,  mil  form 
some  ideas  respecting  the  mystery  of  his  own  inward  consti- 
tution.    We  were  glad  to  find  Sir  John  Herschell,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  sounding  a  note  which  will 
not  die  away  with  the  progress  either  of  the  exact,  or  the  experi- 
mental physical  sciences ;  but  will,  with  their  advance,  only  tend 
to  elicit  those  hidden  harmonies  which  are  latent  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge:  for  there  is  not  one  which,  in  its  ultimate  prin- 
ciples, does  not  lead  us  directly  to  the  constitution  of  man,  who 
forms  for  himself  all  systems,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature. 

'The  fact  is  every  year  becoming  more  broadly  manifest/  says  Sir 
John  Herschell,  '  by  the  successful  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  subjects  that  had  been  only  hitherto  empirically  treated, 
that  the  great  work  of  Bacon  was  not  the  completion,  but,  as  he  him- 
self foresaw  and  foretold,  only  the  comgiencement  of  his  own  phi- 
losophy ;  and  that  we  are  even  yet  only  at  the  threshold  of  that 
palace  of  truth,  which  succeeding  ages  will  range  over  as  their  own ; 
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a  world  of  scientific  enquiry,  in  Which  not  matter  only  and  its  proper- 
ties, but  the  far  more  rich  and  complex  relations  of  life  and  thought, 
of  passion  and  motive,  interest  and  action,  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  its  legitimate  objects/ 

It  cannot  be  denied^  however,  that,  as  yet,  due  prominenoe 
has  not  been  given,  in  the  higher  general  education,  to  what  is 
usually  termed  philosophy,  in  distinction  from  exact  and  pbysico- 
experimental  science.  We  have  been  much  disappointed  that 
so  excellent  an  Opportunity  of  incorporating  ft  with  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  a  qualification  for  academical  distinc- 
tions, was  to  so  great  an  extent  neglected,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  London.  Not  indeed  that  we  would  demand, 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  an  avowed  adhesion  to  any  particular 
form  of  speculative  philosophy,  whether  empirical  or  transcen* 
dental.  We  would  not  ask  any  one  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity either  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  of  Leibnitz,  Kant,  or  Hegel,  of 
the  French  Eclectics,  or  of  the  English  or  the  Scottish  school. 
But  we  would  demand,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  which  have 
been  most  current, — a  knowledge  of  the  History  of  speculative 
philosophy,  in  its  details,  and  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
various  systems.  This  course  of  training  would  be  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  genuine  study  of  history,  and  of  all  the  moral 
sciences.  That  speculative  philosophy  has  been  much  neglected 
at  our  ancient  English  national  seats  of  learning  is  notorious. 
At  Dublin,  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  matters 
have  been  very  difierent.  Even  the  university  of  Liondou, 
greatly  as  its  idea  of  academical  education  is  superior  to  that 
which  long  prevailed  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  still  makes  no 
provision  for  a  due  acquaintance  with  mental  philosophy,  on  the 
part  of  the  bulk  of  its  alvmni  in  arts.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  moral  sciences  form  one  of  the  three  roads  by  which  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  may  be  reached,  and  those  Uho  choose 
to  travel  it  must  prepare  themselves  in  psychology ;  but  it  is  not 
very  clear,  from  the  present  calendar,  what  proportion  of  masters 
have  graduated  on  examination  in  the  moral  sciences: — we 
should  say  certainly  not  the  majority.  Indeed  the  number  of 
students  who  have  advanced  to  the  higher  degree  is  comparatively 
very  small.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  bachelors  of  arts, 
ninety  had,  according  to  the  regulations,  had  time  to  take  the 
master's  degree  up  to  the  present  year,  but  only  ten  had  availed 
themselves  of  that  distinction.  We  always  thought  it  very 
likely  that  the  proportion  of  masters  to  bachelors  would  be  but 
small  :*  the  greater  is  the  necessity  that  a  subject  having  so 

♦  Vid.  '  Academical  Education,  and  Degrees  in  Arts,'  1837. 
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decided  a  bearing  on  the  elements  of  all  human  and  divine  know^ 
ledge  as  psychology  and  metaphysical  philosc^hy  in  general^ 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  examination  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  As  the  regulations  now  standi  numbers  come  forth 
every  year  as  educated  men^  who  may  be  as  ignorant  as  they 
please  of  the  subjects  to  which  such  minds  as  Bacon^  Locke^ 
Beid,  Dugald  Stewart^  Kant,  JoufRroi^  devoted  their  splendid 
talents :  nay  it  is  not  necessary  even  that  their  very  names  should 
be  known  to  those  who  are  endorsed  as  graduates  of  a  university! 

We  are  gratified,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  a  book  on  mental 
philosophy,  no  great  matter  of  what  school,  has  reached  a  third 
edition  so  comparatively  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  second. 
As  the  work  before  us  has  already  met  with  favorable  notice  in 
the  pages  of  this  periodical,  on  the  publication,  of  each  of  the 
former  editions,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  length  on 
its  merits.  The  author  has  not  modified  any  of  his  general 
principles ;  but  still  the  book  has  undergone  a  careful  revision, 
by  which  it  has  come  forth  in  an  improved  state.  It  is  also 
increased  by  notes  occupying  about  forty  pages,  containing 
quotations  from  a  variety  of  writers  on  mind  and  morals.  In 
the  portion  of  the  volume  which  is  devoted  to  pure  mental  phi- 
losophy, the  author  appears  as  the  candid  and  able  expositor  of 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  But  though  he  chiefly 
follows  this  great  Scottish  metaphysician,  (sometimes  where  we 
should  have  preferred  an  independent  course),  the  work  is  far 
firom  being  a  mere  compilation  :  every  theory  has  passed  under 
his  own  careful  scrutiny.  The  book  is  well  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  northern  school,  as  they  were  left  by  the  very 
acute,  if  not  always  very  cautious,  Edinburgh  professor.  Dr. 
Brown.  We  should  have  liked  to  see  a  comparison  of  this 
school  with  that  of  the  most  sober  Germans,  especially  Kant ; 
also  with  the  French  Eclecticism,  as  represented  by  Cousin  and 
Jouffroi.  We  have  still  much  to  learn  from  the  Germans,  not- 
withstanding all  their  philosophical  vagaries ;  and  the  modern 
French  Eclectics  have  pointed  out  the  way. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  ethics,  the  author 
widelv  differs  from  Brown,  who  lavs  the  foundation  of  virtue  in 
the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  mind.  The  reader  cannot  fail 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  concise  and  enlightened  criticism 
which  is  here  instituted  of  the  principal  British  writers  on 
morals  as  a  science.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Payne  agrees 
so  fully  with  ourselves  on  the  important  question  relating  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  natural  ethics,  as  we  learn  by  an 
extract  which  he  has  quoted,  in  his  notes,  from  our  late  review 
of  Spalding's  ^  Christian  Morals.'      In  another  popular  work, 
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views  are  maintained^  which  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  us,  t 
to  imply  that  Revelation  is  to  man  the  only  source  of  the  ki 
ledge  of  right  and  wrong.  We  hold  that  this  opinion  is 
trary  to  consciousness  as  unfolded  in  our  mond  estimat 
Christianity,  contrary  to  historic  fact,  contrary  to  the  testiu 
of  Scripture,  and  ultimately  contrary  to  itself,  as  being  i 
pable  of  being  carried  out  with  any  consistency.  We  have 
space  to  enter  on  this  discussion ;  but  we  are  happy  to  fii 
strenuous  a  testimony  against  the  above  theory  &om  va: 
quarters,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  notes  to  Dr.  Payne's  voV 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  views  to  which  we  allude  A 
have  been  put  forth  under  so  deservedly  respected  a  name ; 
parently  under  the  sanction,  too,  of  a  large  and  influe 
religious  body.  The  more  likely,  on  these  accounts,  are  t 
readers  to  be  biased,  who  are  wont  to  be  guided  by  bono 
names,  and  honoured  authority  :  and  the  greater  is  the  dang 
prejudice  to  religious  truth  in  a  large  and  increasing  cla 
minds ;  who  may  be  apt  to  identify  its  modes  of  represent 
with  philosophical  error,  and  to  suppose  that  they  see  ai 
ample  of  contradiction  between  religion  and  moral  sci 
where  no  such  contradiction  really  exists. 


Art.   VII.— 7%^  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco   White,  writti 
himself;  with  portions  of  his  Correspondence.      Edited  by 
Hamilton  Thorn.     3  Vols.     London  :  Chapman,  1B45. 

The  Life  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  was  one  of  the  comparat 
small  number  of  lives  that  deserve  to  be  published ;  and 
published  in  a  manner  which  exhibits  it  fairly  and  fully.  ^A 
not  think  that  three  volumes  were  needed  to  present  an  ext 
history,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  without  adventures- 
an  experience,  always  changing  it  is  true,  but  not  advam 
always  in  motion,  but  going  round,  not  forward.  Excess  is^ 
ever,  a  small  error  in  the  present  day,  nor  shall  we  quarrel  i 
about  the  size  of  this  work,  when  memoirs  are  constantly  ap 
ing,  for  which  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  adduced.  .  It  is  s 
thing  to  find  a  man  who  has  a  life — who  records  it  from  a  h 
motive  than  desire  for  posthumous  fame ;  who  does  not  ne< 
magnify  it,  in  order  to  give  it  claims  upon  attention ;  ai 
whose  merits,  therefore,  death  does  not  act,  as  on  his  fi 
producing  first  extension,  and  then  corruption.  Mr.  V 
was  doubtless  such  a  man.  Holding  very  decided  convic 
as  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  his  last  religious  sentim 
regarding  them  with  a  feeling  of  horror  upon  their  own  aco 
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ud  pity  upon  his ;  we  yet  are  glad  that  his  life  has  been  made 
bown.  It  exhibits  many  deeply  interesting  phenomena^  and 
reads  many  important  lessons ;  and  if  it  tend  to  promote  scepti- 
dam  in  a  few^  it  will  as  certainly  act  as  a  preservative  of  many 
from  the  sorrows  of  unbelief. 

Mr.  White  was  known  to  a  great  portion  of  the  '  religious 
world/  and  was  an  object  of  interest  to  it  for  some  time.  He 
appeared  before  Protestant  England  in  the  attractive  character 
d  a  reUgious  proselyte.  Such  persons  are  generally  popular 
with  the  class  they  join.  Their  testimony,  as  to  the  people  and 
things  which  they  have  left,  is  caught  up  eagerly,  in  strange 
f(»f;etfiilne88,  that  a  man  may  secede  firom  a  body  without  being 
abk  to  pourtoay  it — ^that  but  few  men  can  bear  wise  and  faithful 
witness  of  what  is — that  fewer  can  trace  its  connection  with  its 
Udden  causes — and  that  the  testimony  of  proselytes  may  be  as 
mudh  the  fruit  of  solicitude  about  self,  as  zeal  for  truth.  But  the 
qyirit  of  sectarianism  is  but  little  anxious  to  note  such  things — ^a 
temporary  party  triumph  is  too  sweet  to  be  lost  by  calling  them 
to  mind.  Hence,  partly,  the  cordiality  of  Mr.  Whitens  reception 
here.  With  the  interest  of  a  convert,  however,  he  united  the 
daftns  of  a  philosopher.  It  was  soon  felt  that  he  ^as  an  extra- 
ordinary man.  His  works  evinced  it.  His  associations  implied 
it.  But  whatever  his  sagacity  and  acuteness  as  an  investigater 
of  systems,  we  rather  value  him  as  their  mirror.  The  chief  worth 
rfhis  life  consists  in  the  view  presented  of  the  action  of  religious 
principles  on  a  noble  nature — consists  in  the  experience  described 
and  traced;  and  therefore  it  is  well  that  he  himself  recorded 
it.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pages  respecting  his  last  days, 
all  is  firom  his  own  pen.  The  first  part  consists  of  a  Narrative 
of  the  events  of  his  life  to  1826,  in  letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Whately — ^the  second  part,  of  a  sketch  of  his  mind  in  England 
to  1824 — and  the  third  part^  of  extracts  firom  journals  and 
correspondence.  Mr.  Whitens  design  that  his  life  should  be 
published,  may  lessen  the  worth  of  some  of  the  records,  as  insen- 
sibly a£Pecting  him  while  making  them :  but  of  the  integrity  of 
his  account,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  The  task  of 
Mr.  Thorn  appears  to  have  been  discharged  with  judgment  and 
good  feeling.  The  preface  has  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  boasting, 
which  attaches  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  writers  of  his  school, 
when  they  have  gained  a  convert  of  any  mark.  In  this  instance 
it  has  more  reason  than  it  always  has.  Mr.  White  was  a  great 
man ;  and  those  who  did  not  regard  him,  speaking  religiously, 
as  a  great  ruin,  will  naturally  rejoice  in  lum  as  a  great  gain. 

Mr.  White's  ancestors  were  persons  of  note  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  reduced  in  wealth  and  influence  in  consequence  of 
their  adherence  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  the  first  spolia- 
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tion  takiug  place  under  Cromwell.  Tlie  sufferer's  s<m,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Mr.  White,  was  obliged  to  follow  his  father  from 
Dublin,  to  Waterford,  where  they  became  merchants.  Mr. 
White's  grandfather  was  one  of  five  children;  four  of  whom 
were  sent  abroad  to  escape  the  oppressicm  of  the  penal  laws. 
His  only  sister  married  a  Protestant.  The  manner  in  which 
that  lady  was  spoken  of  in  the  family,  led  Mr.  White  to  suspect 
that  she  had  become  a  Protestant,  and  had  thus  deprived  h^ 
brother  of  some  landed  property.  What  a  story  of  persecution 
do  these  things  belong  to^  and  call  to  remembrance,  in  the  un- 
happy sister  island  I  What  a  miserable  instance  do  they  afford 
of  the  effects  of  State  interference  with  religious  opinions  1  And 
how  inconsistent  must  they  make  the'  resistance  on  the  grouud 
of  simple  principle,  of  even  evil  measures  daiming  to  be  dictates 
of  justice  and  charity,  appear  to  a  long  persecuted  people. 

Mr.  Whitens  grandfather  established  himself  at  Seville,  and 
an  uncle,  having  no  children,  left  him  the  whole  of  a  large  mer- 
cantile establishment.  The  family  lived  in  the  best  style.  The 
Sang  of  Spain  granted  them  all  the  privileges  of  the  Spcmish 
noblessey  in  perpetuity.  The  establishment  failed  afterwards, 
just  enough  property  being  saved  to  provide  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistauce  for  the  family.  The  father  of  Mr.  White  joined  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  Cahill,  and,  writes 
our  author  in  1830,— 'carried  on  the  mercantile  coocecns,  which 
are  still  supporting  my  brother  and  Mr.  CahilFs  grand«childreB« 
It  is  curious  enough  that  another  Irishman  (Mr.  Beck),  brought 
up  as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment,  married  my  cousin,  (Mr. 
Cahiirs  only  child)  and  joined  partnership  with  my  brother  after 
my  father's  death.  My  family,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  a 
small  Irish  colony,  whose  members  preserve  the  language,  and 
many  of  the  habits  and  affections  which  its  founder  brought  to 
Spain.' 

Mr.  Wliite  was  born  in  Seville,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1775. 
His  mother,  who  was  connected  M'ith  the  old  Andaluaian  no- 
blesse,  had  a  strong  dislike  to  his  being  brought  uptomercautile 
affairs,  but  at  first  submitted,  and,  accordingly,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  he  commenced  a  severe  apprenticeship  in  the  counting 
house.  The  labour  proved  too  fatiguing.  His  mother  fretted 
lest  his  health  and  his  mind  should  both  suffer.  With  great' 
difficulty  she  obtained  permission  for  a  private  tutor  to  teach 
him  Latin  grammar  in  the  evening,  for  which  purpose  he  was 
released  at  an  early  hour  from  secular  engagements.  The  Irish 
and  the  Spanish  branches  of  his  family  not  agreeing  on  the 
subject  of  his  studies,  though  he  was  '  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
more  ignorant  of  the  world  than  an  English  child  of  eight,^  he 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  declaring  a  strong  inclination  to  be  a 
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dergyman.  Divines  decided  that  he  had  a  trae  call.  The 
authorities  were  irresistible.  Stilly  as  a  few  years  might  witness 
a  change,  the  mercantile  party  contended  that  the  morning 
should  be  devoted  to  the  office,  while  the  afternoons  were  given 
to  the  school.  His  progress  was  satisfactory,  and  when  scarcely 
fourteen,  he  was  hurried  into  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  which 
the  priests,  who  governed  his  parents'  consciences,  declared  no 
great  knowledge  of  Latin  to  be  necessary.  Accordingly,  when 
he  left  school,  he  could  hardly  construe  Cicero  and  Yirgil.  In 
other  respects,  his  ignorance  was  perfect.  He  had  read  nothing 
but  the  lives  of  saints.  At  this  period  he  obtained  a  copy  of 
Don  Quixote,  which  he  read  by  stealth,  and,  says  he,  '  I  do  not 
recollect  any  enjovment  equal  to  that  I  received,  when,  conceal* 
ing  the  history  oi  Don  Quixote  from  all  the  family,  I  devoured 
it  in  a  small  room  which  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  might  study 
my  lessons  undisturbed.  Even  Don  Quixote  was  considered  a 
dangerous  book  by  my  father.' 

Of  his  parents  Mr.  White  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  as  to 
their  excellence  of  heart,  benevolence,  and  sincere  piety.  But 
nothing  could  exceed  their  submission  to  the  clergy.  In  such 
a  state  of  isolation  was  he  brought  up,  that  he  looked  on  the 
poor  children  in  the  streets  with  envy  at  their  happiness  in  being 
permitted  to  associate  with  their  equals.  Of  his  elementary 
education  he  says  : — 

'  The  theoretical  part  of  that  education  was  confined  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Catechism,  with  theological  explanations  in  the  jargon 
of  school  divinity.  In  such  explanations  of  mysteries  I  certainly 
became  an  adept  for  my  age.  The  practical  part  consisted  in  a  per- 
petual round  of  devotional  practices,  of  which  I  still  preserve  the 
most  painful  recollection.  I  absolutely  dreaded  the  approach  of  Sun- 
day. Early  in  the  morning  of  that  formidable  day,  when  I  was  otily 
eight  years  old,  I  was  made  to  go  with  my  father  to  the  Dominican 
convent  of  San  Pablo,  where  his  confessor  resided.  Twice  in  the 
month  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  practice  of  confession,  which 
my  father  went  through  every  Sunday.  In  the  church  I  had  to  wait 
for  nearly  two  hours  before  breakfast.  A  short  time  was  then  al- 
lowed for  that  meal ;  after  which  we  went  to  the  cathedral,  where  I 
had  either  to  stand  or  kneel  (as  there  are  no  seats,)  a  couple  of  hours 
more.  Many  times  did  I  faint  through  exhaustion ;  but  nothing 
cocdd  save  me  from  a  similar  infliction  on  the  succeeding  Sunday. 
At  twelve  we  returned  home  :  dined  at  one ;  and  set  out  at  three 
for  another  church,  where  we  spent  about  two  hours.  After  prayers, 
if  the  season  allowed  it,  we  took  a  walk,  which  generally  ended  in 
visiting  the  wards  of  a  crowded  and  pestilential  hospital,  where  my 
father,  for  many  years,  spent  two  or  three  hours  of  the  evening,  in 
rendering  to  the  sick  every  kind  of  service,  not  excluding' the  most 
menial  and  disgusting,     He^  was  twice  at  death's  door,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  infection.     But  nothing   could   damp  his  philanthropy.' 
Vol.  i.  pp  10,  11. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  White  entered  the  school  of  phi- 
losophy, till  which  time  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  walk  out 
alone. 

'  My  father's  confessor  was  a  Dominican,  who  naturally  patronized 
a  college  of  his  order,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  public 
instruction  at  Seville.     The  Jesuits  had  been  its  great  rivals.     Upon 
the  extinction  of  that  order,  the  government,  then  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  a  Minister  who  had  a  smattering  of  modern  philosophy,  had  separ- 
ated the  university  from  the  college,  called  Mayor,  (where  I  after- 
wards obtained  a  fellowship,)  and  deprived  the  Dominican  College  of 
the  power  of  granting  degrees.     The  system  pursued  at  the  new  uni- 
versity, though  very  imperfect,  was  free  from  the  absurdities  of  the 
Aristotelic  schools.     It  was,  on  this  ground,  charged  by  the  Domin- 
icans with  a  tendency  to  produce  heresy.     To  save  me  from  that  ten- 
dency, I  was  sent  to  the  Dominican  College.     Totally  unprepared  for 
the  dry  speculations  of  the  voluminous  Logic  that  was  put  into  my 
hands,  1  gave  up  the  class-book  in  despair,  afler  some  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  understand  it.    At  that  time,  one  of  my  father's  sisters,  who, 
I  might  take  upon  myself  to  say,  was  the  only  lady  at  Seville  pos- 
sessing a  small  collection  of  books,  allowed  me  to  read  the  works  of 
Feyjoo,   a  Benedictin,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  scholastic  system,  and  recom- 
mended experimental  philosophy  on  the  Baconian  principles.     Fey- 
joo had  derived  his  knowledge  from  French  books,  and  was  supported 
by  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  all  of  whom  were  trained  in  the 
anti- christian  schools    of   France.      The  cautious  Benedictin   kept 
always  on  the  safe  side  when  he  had  to  touch  on  the  established 
religion ;  but,  in  the  attack  of  popular  errors,  he  gave  full  play  to 
his  wit,  which  was  considerable.     His  principal  work  consists  often 
or  twelve  closely -printed  Spanish  quartos.     These  I  read  with  the 
greatest  avidity  ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  rapid  perusal  I  g^ve  then,  I  fully 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and,  if  my  recollection  does  not 
flatter  me,  I  understood  the  principle  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
Now,  the  very  sight  of  the  friar  who  lectured  on  logic  at  the  Domi- 
nican College,  became  odious  to  me.     One  day  he  gave  me  a  repri- 
mand, before  the  class,  for  neglecting  my  studies.     I  rose  from  my 
seat,  and  told  him  plainly,  those  studies  were  not  worth  my  attention, 
and  never  should  have  it      I  repeated  a  number  of  remarks  against 
the  Aristotelic  Philosophy,  which  I  had  learned  from  Feyjoo.     The 
friar  was  enraged  .  and  I  wonder  I  escaped  a  beating  from  the  other 
students.     Frightened  at  my  own  boldness,  1  ran  home,  and  told  my 
mother  all  that  had  taken  place.     She  disliked  the  Dominicans,  and 
secretly  regretted  that  1  was  under  their  tuition.     I  do  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  she  managed  my  being  sent  to  the  University.  There 
1  learnt,  in  less  than  two  months,  the  whole  of  what  the  logical  class 
had  been  employed  upon  during  the  preceding  course.    My  removal 
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took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation,  during  which 
the  Professor  had  an  extra  class  for  a  few  weeks,  to  bring  up  those 
who  had  lagged  during  the  regular  course.  I  received  a  public  com- 
pliment from  the  Professor  on  my  industry  and  success,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  course,  in  October,  obtained  a  place 
among  the  foremost.' — ib.  pp.  12 — 14. 

The  quarrel  with  the  Dominican  was  the  indication  of  a  spirit 
which  was  never  laid^  and  which  hacf  an  important  influence  on 
his  after  life.  '  A  great  love  of  knowledge^  and  an  equally  great 
hatred  of  established  errors,  were  suddenly  developed/  which, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  he  recognised,  and  rejoiced  in,  as  identify- 
ing him  with  the  boy  of  fifteen.  Prior  to  this,  however,  Ins 
miad  had  been  visited  with  some  misgivings  about  Christianity, 
and  singularly  enough,  the  occasion  of  his  first  doubt  was  the 
reading  of  Fenelon's  Telemague.  We  shall  give  the  passage  de- 
scribing it,  as  it  is  important  in  the  history  of  his  mind,  and 
as  it  is  not  without  instruction  for  many  others  : — 

'  My  recollection  of  every  circumstance  connected  with  that  tran- 
sient doubt  is  quite  perfect ;  my  delight  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  was  intense.  I  felt  besides  a  strong 
sjrmpathy  with  the  principal  personages  of  the  story  ;  the  difference 
between  their  religion  and  my  own  struck  me  very  powerfully,  and 
my  admiration  of  their  wisdom  and  courage  suggested  the  question, 
why  should  we  feel  so  perfectly  assured  that  those  who  worshipped 
in  that  manner  were  wrong  ?  I  dwelt  upon  this  argument  for  some 
time,  but  when  the  day  arrived  to  go  to  confession,  and  1  had  to 
look  at  the  catalogue  of  sins  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Pre- 
paration,  1  perceived  the  necessity  of  accusing  myself  of  doubts 
against  the  faith.  At  the  moment  I  am  writing,  the  place  where  the 
confessional  stood  is  clearly  before  my  mind,  and  I  see  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Dominican  who  used  to  shrive  me  :  his  name  was  Padre 
Baria,  a  fat,  rosy,  good-tempered  man,  who  nevertheless  held  the 
office  of  consulting  Divine  to  the  inquisition,  and  bated  heretics  from 
bis  heart,  as  in  duty  bound.  In  accusing  myself.  I  fairly  stated  my 
argument.  The  friar's  astonishment  made  him  fall  back  in  the  con- 
fefsional-box :  yet,  using  the  kindest  expression  which  the  Spanish 
language  affords  for  addressing  a  child,  *  he  asked  what  kind  of  books  I 
read.  I  answered  him  with  great  simplicity,  Ihat  I  read  no  books  but 
T^Umaque,  On  hearing  this,  the  friar  smiled,  and  desiring  me  not 
to  trouble  my  foolish  head  with  such  subjects,  absolved  me  of  all  my 
sins,  ajnd  did  not  even  interdict  the  book  which  had  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  my  scepticism.  I  believe  he  would  have  been  inclined 
to  twist  my  neck,  had  he  possessed  any  prophetic  spirit,  so  as  to 
foresee  that  the  time  would  come  when  even  the  Heretics,  whom  he 

*  Aneelito^  que  libros  tees?    Little  innocent,  (literally,  little  angel),  what 
books  do  you  read  ? 
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wiMiM  liiivo  burnt  with  exultiition,  would  find  me  too  much  a  heretic 
loi  ihoir  tunto.'-  -lb.  p|>   18,  19. 

Vwrnx  tho  iijco  of  fourtoeu,  Mr.  White  applied  himself  with 
(liliKt'tu't'  to  tho  lUHiiUHition  of  knowledge,  and  the  performance 
of  tlio  \\\nv\\  and  wnvrying  duties  of  catholic  devotion.  The 
;^'oko  bud  upon  him  oxrited  a  desire  more  than  once  to  abandon 
aUo)(t'thor  the  rhTioiil  profession.  On  one  occasion,  a  visit  to 
rm)i»,  whioli  was  brought  about  by  the  artifice  of  an  old  lady, 
woubl  piHthably  havo  rhaugt'd  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  but 
\W  tho  HoamuiabU)  ocnirronoo  of  tho  spiritual  esercise$  of  St. 
I|^uatui«  of  l4»yola,  which  ho  well  terms  '  a  masterpiece  of  church 
luaohiuory,*  and  which  ho  describes  with  thrilling  effect.  We 
wouhl  \)\\\\  trauMoribo  tho  whole  passage,  but  must  confine  onr- 
«rl>t'«  to  Honio  Motuul  and  philosophicaJ  observations  on  cok- 

'  Thu  wtirt  tho  uppointod  time  to  begin  the  General  Confesnons. 
ThiU  uami)  i«  \\Vt\\  to  loud  Proto;<tant8  into  a  mistake;  for  it  means, 
\\\A  a  ^tMUMul  Aoknowlodgmont  of  sinfulness,  but  a  detailed  account 
ot  tho  pi^vhuiH  bfo  of  tho  ponton  who  is  to  make  the  general  confession. 
Kvoiy  thint^ht.  won!,  and  dood,  nuy,  every  doubt,  every  uncertainty 
ol  ovMuoiouoo  thut  oan  U^  onUod  to  remembrance,  must  be  stated  to 
th\«  puoMi.  \\\  whi^HO  loot  tho  solf-aocuser  kneels  during  the  long  nar- 
rate o      I  «ay  /i»4y,  Uu^ausio  tho  result  ef  such  a  process  of  examina- 
lu»u.  MHUoaruod  on  for  four  or  five  days,  by  the  penitent  himself, 
\\\\\\\^x  tho  uuproMion  thai  any  negligence  on  his  part  must  involve 
huu  \\\  ^\\\\\  hu'  oxoooihni;  that  ol  all  his  former  misdeeds,  produces 
nu  tho  AUU'ero  aiui  iiouMtivo^  a  morbid  anxiety  of  which  none  but 
lW«o  \\\\\^  huvt*  o!^|H»rionood  U  chu  form  an  adequate  notion.     I  will 
\\\\\  litop  t\»  ucKO  tho  grounds  of  a  conviction,  on  which  I  have  en- 
Ihi|;«sI  olmtwhoto     that  aurioular  confession  is  one  of  the  most  mis- 
vhio\\um  piaotu'os  of  tho  Hontanist  Chuich.     To  those  who  are  not 
t\ttulU  Ignorant  of  tho  philosonhy  of  morals,  it  must  be  clear  that 
MU^U  auiuito  attention  to  uulividual  faults — not  to  trace  them  to  their 
•\»\u\'o  \\\  tho  heart,  but  \\\  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  venial 
\\\  iMiM/,i;  HuiM,  aoovudu^j;  tv»  the  judgment  of  another  man — must,  in 
an  u\luuto  num^H^r  of  eanes.  ehook  the  development  of  conscience,^ 
and  may  totally  do»trov  it  in  many.     As  far  as  my  experience  ex. 
•oiuU,  Jand  I  have  had  fair  opportunities  of  observing  the  eflfects  of 
K«Mnaiusm  \\\  luvaolf.  and  in  many  others,)  the  evils  of  auricular 
oonlOMiiion  uior«»a»o  ui  proportion  to  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
piaoluiKl    I  know  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  sound  extremely 
(iMish  and  Martbntf  to  many.     But  I  will  not  conceal  or  disguise  the 
truth.     Many,  uulood.  weia  the  evils  of  which  my  subsequent  period 
of  dinbebef  in  i'hiiinmiuty  (a  disbelief  full  ol   spite  for  the  evils 
inHiotad  upon  mo  in  it*  name)  was  the  occasion ;  yet  I  firmly  believe 
that,  but  for  tha  butfoiinga  of  that  perilous  storm,  scarcely  a  remnant 
of  tho  quick  moral  paroapiion  which  God  had  naturally  given  tq  my 
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toind  irould  have  escaped  destruction  by  the  emaciating  poison  of 
confession.  1  judge  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  secret  con- 
dact  of  many  members  of  the  clergy,  who  were  deemed  patterns  of 
devotion.  Like  those  wretched  slaves,  I  should  have  been  perma- 
nently the  worse  for  the  custom  of  sinning,  and  w..shing  the  sin  away 
by  confession.  Free,  however,  from  that  debasing  practise,  my 
conscience  assumed  the  rule,  and,  independently  of  hopes  and.  fears, 
it  clearly  blamed  what  was  clearly  wrong,  and,  as  it  were,  learnt  to 
act  by  virtue  of  its  natural  supremacy/ — ib.  pp.  42,  44. 

Th6  effect  of  the  Sptritual  Exercises  was  considerable^  for  a 
time.  But  a  coldness  towards  the  clerical  profession  was  re- 
newed by  every  relaxation  from  the  common  tenor  of  life,  every 
contact  with  any  but  the  usnal  society.  Another  visit  to  Cadii^ 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  such  an  effect,  that  he  openly  con- 
fessed his  unwillingness  to  enter  the  church.  For  a  month  he 
maintained  his  resolution,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  his  mother, 
and  the  united  influence  of  all  around  him,  who  seemed  in  a 
conspiracy  to  bind  him  to  the  church.  He  yielded,  and,  on  his 
coming  of  age,  received  sub-deacon's  orders.  Marriage  being 
now  unlawful,  he  was  less  watched  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world.  Of  the  law  which  enforces  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
who  will  be  surprised  at  the  following  account  ? 

'Were  it  consistent  with  delicacy  to  detail  the  effects  of  that  horri- 
ble law,  which  iK)t  only  enforces  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  but  forbids 
their  recovering  their  liberty  by  resigning  their  office,  it  might  be 
proved  to  demonstration,  that  wherever  such  a  law  does  exist,  the 
standard  of  morality  must  suffer  a  certain  debasement,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  (as  iji  the  case  in  question)  might  be  held  up  as 

Etterns  of  purity  in  their  own  conduct.  There  is  not,  there  cannot 
,  a  Spaniard,  high  or  low,  clergyman  or  layman,  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  must  be  kept  up  at  a  certain  loss 
of  virtue  in  the  country.  None  are  more  conscious  of  this  fact  than  the 
cleTgy,both  from  their  own  experience,  and  from  their  accurate  know- 
ledge of  other  people's  lives,  which  they  acquire  through  confession. 
Can  all  of  them  be  supposed  to  abet  this  source  of  immorality,  from 
sn  indifference  to  its  evils  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  charge  so  many  people 
indiscriminately,  with  a  deliberate  feeling  of  that  kind;  but  the  prac- 
tical result  (so  far  as  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  concerned) 
is  the  same  as  if  they  fully  consented  to  the  existence  of  such  a  stata 
of  morals.  I  will  give  one  proof  of  the  state  of  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  purest  and  most  irreproachable  persons  in  my  unfortunate 
country:  that  proof  is  contained  in  the  fact,  XYi^i  jokes  upon  the  celi* 
bacy  of  the  clergy  are  considered  unobjectionable,  provided  they  do 
not  go  beyond  general  insinuations  against  the  supposition  that  the 
eccl^iastical  law  is  or  can  be  strictly  observed*— provided  those 
insinuations  are  expressed  without  alarming  delicacy.  My  mother 
(must  I  repeat  that  I  never  knew  a  higher  model  of  female  conduct !) 
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— my  own  mother  used  to  repeat  the  well-known  saying  of  an  old 
bishop  to  those  that  came  to  him  for  orders.  Those  who  had 
received  what  are  called  Minor  Orders,  which  do  not  bind  to  celibacy, 
the  good-humoured  prelate  dismissed  with  this  advice  :  'Beware  of 
THEM.*  (You  must  recollect  that  the  Spanish  pronoun  admits  a 
feminine  termination.  The  bishop^s  words,  in  Spanish,  were: 
Gudrdate  de  ellasj  When  candidates  had  been  ordained  sub-deacons, 
he  altered  the  words  of  the  advice  into  '  Que  ellas  se  guarden/de  ti  :* 
'  Let  them  beware  of  you.'  The  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  prac- 
tically sanctions  the  bishop's  advice.  Can,  then,  her  fallible  subjects 
pretend  to  improve  upon  her  views  and  practice?  The  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  (they  say  to  themselves)  must  be  necessary,  since  the 
church  supports  it.  It  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  a  certain  portion  of 
moral  evil :  let  every  individual  avoid  it  as  well  as  he  can.  Suppose 
he  falls,  he  will  probubly  recover  soon  from  his  error  :  after  all,  the 
evil  is  accidental;  the  advantages  to  the  church  are  permanent.' — 
ib.  pp.  53 — 55. 

Bound  at  last  to  the  church,  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Collegio 
Mayor,  took  deacon's  orders,  was  ordained  a  priest,  elected 
rector  of  his  college,  successfully  competed  for  one  of  the  chap- 
laincies of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  attaining  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church, 
when  a  total  disbelief  of  Christianity  inflicted  a  death-blow  on 
all  his  hopes  in  that  direction. 

'  At  length  the  moment  arrived  when,  by  the  deliberate  admission 
of  the  fact  that  the  Church  had  erred,  I  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  every  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  in  similar  circumstances, 
must  arrive.  I  concluded  that  Christianity  could  not  be  true.  This 
inference  was  not  properly  my  own.  The  church  of  Rome  had  most 
assiduously  prepared  me  to  draw  it. 

*  When  I  recovered  from  the  trepidation  which  this  violent  change 
had  produced,  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  my  situation.  How  was  I  to  act  ?  To  be  a  hypocrite.  Nature  had  put 
out  of  my  power,  even  if  it  had  been  my  wish  to  act  in  that  character. 
To  relinquish  my  profession  was  impossible :  the  law  of  the  country 
forbids  it,  and  construes  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  all  priestly 
offices  into  a  proof  of  heresy,  punishable  with  death.  Unless  I 
quitted  the  country,  my  acting  as  a  priest  was  inevitable.  But  how 
could  I  expatriate  myself  without  gi/ing  a  death-blow  to  my  parents? 
Could  anything  justify  a  step  which  must  be  attended  by  such  con- 
sequences?'— ib.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

This  change  from  belief  to  unbelief  was  helped  by  two  new 
clerical  acquaintances. 

'  I  became  acquainted  with  a  member  of  the  Upper  Clergy,  a  man 
of  great  reading,  and  secretly,  a  most  decided  disbeliever  in  all  reli- 
gion.    Through  him  I  was  introduced  to  another  dignitary — a  man 
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much  older  than  either  of  us — who  had  for  many  years  held  an  office 
of  great  influence  in  the  Diocese  ;  but  who  now  lived  in  a  very  retired 
way.  He  was  also  a  violent  Anti- Christian,  as  I  subsequently  found. 
But  I  should  never  have  known  the  opinions  of  my  new  friends,  had 
not  the  change  which  took  place  in  myself,  just  at  that  time  shown  to 
them  that  they  might  trust  me  with  their  secret.  That  they  were  not 
of  the  bigotted  party  was  evident  to  me ;  else  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  betray  my  state  of  mind  in  their  presence.  But  as  I  gradually 
opened  my  views,  they  encouraged  me  to  speak  out.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  occasion  when  I  expressed  my  new  views  to  the  elder,  in 
the  presence  of  the  younger  of  these  two  ecclesiastics.  The  elderly 
clergyman,  whose  manner  was  habitually  sedate  and  dignified,  broke 
out  into  an  impassioned  answer  which  struck  me  with  astonishment. 
His  language  against  the  gospel  was  violent  in  the  highest  degree : 
he  charged  the  religion  of  Christ  with  all  the  bloodshed  of  religious 
persecution ;  with  all  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  with  all  the  degrada-jfc. 
tion  of  various  countries,  and  especially  that  of  our  own.  He  con- 
cluded by  telling  me  that,  as  I  hud  just  begun  to  emerge  out  of  a 
bottomless  gulf  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  I  could  not  have  a 
correct  view  of  things,  till  I  had  furnished  my  mind  with  historical 
facts,  and  other  information  which  had  hitherto  been  out  of  my  reach. 
He  then  offered  me  the  use  of  his  secret  library.  My  younger  friend 
did  the  same.  The  latter  possessed  a  very  large  collection  of  French 
prohibited  works.' — vol.  i.  pp.  114 — 116. 

Soon  after  his  rejection  of  Christianity,  having  been  induced 
to  abandon  an  idea  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
White  resolved  on  a  residence  at  Madrid,  that  he  might  enjoy 
exemption  from  the  ^  odious  duties  of  his  clerical  office/  whence 
he  was  induced,  by  the  events  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  to 
return  to  Seville.  After  entering  warmly  into  the  political  pro- 
ceedings of  the  times,  he  formed  and  executed  the  plan,  while 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  consternation  from  the  advance  of 
the  French  troops,  to  leave  for  ever  liis  native  country.  After  a 
detention  of  some  weeks  at  Cadiz,  he  set  sail  for  England,  and 
reached  Falmouth  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1810.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  England  before  he  set  vigorously  to  work.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  establish  a  monthly  journal,  called 
the  Espanol,  the  object  of  which  was  the  improvement  of  his 
native  country  by  means  of  a  cordial  co-operation  with  England, 
and  his  labours  in  conducting  which  were  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £250  a  year.  This,  with  what  he  obtained  in  other 
ways,  the  fruits  of  authorship  and  tuition,  a  noble  allowance  of 
£100  during  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  from  Archbishop 
Wliatcly,  and  occasional  public  and  private  grants,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  comfort,  and  kept  his  mind  free  from  distraction 

and  anxietv. 
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Regaining  his  belief  of  Christianity,  Mr.  White  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  when  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  closed  his  laboiu's  as  editor  of  the  Espanol,  in  1814, 
he  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  established  himself 
at  Oxford.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  entered  Lord  Holland^s 
family  as  tutor  to  the  present  Hon.  Col.  Fox,  but,  after  two  years, 
bad  health  and  worse  spirits  compelled  him  to  resign  the  post. 
Visits  to  friends,  severe  courses  of  medicine,  controversy  with 
Soman  Catholics,  and  other  literary  labours,  bring  us  to  1826, 
when  the  Hebdomadal  Board  at  Oxford  honoured  him  with  a 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  want  of  which  had  rendered  his 
former  residence  in  that  city  uncomfortable.  His  journals  at 
this  time  furnish  some  interesting  records.  Who  can  read  the 
following  extracts  with  indifference?     The  year  was  1827. 

.^  '  Feb.  12th. — A  walk  with  Dr.  Whately :  a  long  conversation 
about  one  of  his  sermons. 

18th  — Taken  ill,  and  confined  to  the  house  the  whole  day,  New- 
man drank  tea  with  me. 

28th  — A  great  part  of  the  morning  reading  the  sketch  of  a  sermon 
to  Dr.  Whately. 

March  3. — Seventeenth  anniversary  of  my  arrival  in  England. 
God  be  praised  for  that  most  signal  of  his  mercies  to  me. 
Walked  with  Whately,  and  heard  two  of  his  sermons,  on  which  he 
wished  to  have  my  opinion.  Dined  with  a  large  party  at  New 
College. 

llth.-^A  walk  with  Whately  and  Newman. 

25th.     Sunday. — Preached  to  the  university  at  St.  Peter's. 

31st. — Called  on  Pusey,  who  walked  with  me.  Pusey,  Wilber- 
force,  and  Froude  came  in  the  evening  to  learn  the  order  of  the 
R.  C.  Service  of  the  Breviary.' — vol.  i.  pp.  438,  439. 

On  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Whately  to  be  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Mr.  White  became,  for  some  time,  an  inmate  in  his  family. 
But  a  change  of  religious  opinions,  which  had  long  been  going 
on,  and  indeed  had  long  been  completed,  and  which  he  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  publish  to  the  world,  obliged  him,  on  the  Arch- 
bishop's account,  to  remove  from  his  house.  This  he  did  in 
1835.  For  many  years  he  had  doubted  respecting  some  of 
the  essential  principles  of  orthodoxy,  having  arrived  at  unitarian- 
ism  as  early  as  1818,  until  at  last  he  gave  up  not  only  *the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,'  as  they  are  held  by  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, but  the  theory  that  Christianity  was  intended  to  teach 
any  doctrines  at  all.  When  he  determined  on  the  publication 
of  his  '  Letters  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy,'  in  which  this  view  is 
wrought  out,  and  in  the  preface  to  which  he  avows,  and  de- 
scribes his  conversion  from  trinitarianism,  he  removed  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  died.  May  20,  1841,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  main  facts  of  Mr.  White's  history,  and, 
^e  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  contemplate  them  without  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  pleasure.     They  indicate  much  to  admire, 
and  much  to  mourn  over.     Mr.  White  possessed  great  abilities, 
and  also  possessed  the  qualities  without  which  the  greatest  abilities 
are  of  little  worth ;  industry,  and  application.     In  commencing 
new  courses  of  study  at  an  age  when  many  give  over  studying 
at  all,  and  in  prosecuting  them  successfully,  he  showed  a  thii'st 
for  knowledge,  and  a  persevering  energy,  the  want  of  which 
would  account  for  the  failure  of  even  greater  minds,  and  the 
presence  of  which   cause   far  inferior  minds  to  '  do  exploits.' 
His  masterly  knowledge  and  use  of  our  language,  as  the  editor 
justly  describes  it,  *  the  most  perfect  perhaps  ever  attained  by  a 
foreigner,'  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  these  qualities.     In- 
deed,  knowledge   was   the    food   of  his   mind.     It   was    even 
more  than   his   necessary  meat.    In  the  higher  philosophy  of 
mind  and  morals,  he  made  glorious  excursions;   and  had  he 
lived  longer,  and  been  more  free  from  bodily  and  mental  mi- 
series, might  have  attained  high  rank  as  a  metapliysical  thinker. 
It  is  with  less  pleasure  we  refer  to  him  in  other  aspects  of  his 
character.      That    he   was    endowed    with    noble    qualities    of 
heart,   honour,   truth,    and   tenderness,   we    have  no   wish   to 
deny;  and  that  the  exhibition  of  his  moral  principles  and  feel- 
ings is  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  manifold  evils 
of  his  ecclesiastical   experience,  and  personal  infirmities,   and 
outward  Ufe,    must  be   ob\ious   to  all.     He  was   very   proud. 
Self-consciousness,    detracting   from   the  force   and   beauty  of 
many   otherwise   lovely    exhibitions,   frequently  appears.       He 
had  a  morbid  zeal  for   his   own  rights.      He  had  no  idea   of 
losing  anything.    His  sacrifices  fed  his  self-esteem.    He  brought 
the  spirit  of  Diogenes  to  the  treatment  of  the  gay  and  pleasant 
things  of  orthodoxy  and  the  church,  trampling  on  theii*  pride 
with  greater  pride.     No  man  was  more  susceptible  of  harsh  or 
oncourteous  address,  and  yet  no  man  could  put  more  gall  into 
his  cup,  or  more  thorns  into  his  scourge.  While  smarting  from  the 
tospicions  and  indifference  of  former  friends,  he  could  speak  of 
the  '  whining,  blubbering,  sentimental  tone  of  the  confessing 
methodists.'     Had  he  continued  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  would 
have  made  a  good  one.     He  never  got  rid,  amidst  all  his  liber- 
alism, of  the  spirit  of  infallibility.     When  most  indignant  at  the 
imposition  of  tenses  of  Scripture,  he  could  say,  '  I  see  no  alter- 
native between  charging  *God  with  setting  a  trap  for  men,  and 
my  conclusion  that  he  does  not  demand  from  them  such  an  ex- 
pUcit  acknowledgment :  viz..  That  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  one  of 
the  essentials  of  Christianity.'     There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr. 
White's  character  to  which  we  should  not  allude,  but  that  our 
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attention  is  so  often  turned  towards  it  by  himself.  He  is  con- 
stantly praising  his  honesty  and  faithfulness — claiming  no  small 
share  of  honour  on  their  account.  That  he  was  incapable,  as  he 
avers,  of  direct  dissembling,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but  we 
cannot  discern  much  reason  for  self-laud?ition,  after  all,  on  the 
score  of  martyrdom.  He  confesses  that  he  adopted  every  means 
of  avoiding  the  opinions  he  came  afterwards  to  hold — that  he 
resisted  many  impulses  towards  them ;  and  that  he  suppressed 
tliem  after  they  received  a  definite  form.  It  is  plain  from  liis 
narrative  that  he  remained  a  Catholic  priest  for  yeai's  after  he 
became  an  infidel,  or  an  atheist ;  and  a  Protestant  clergyman 
for  years  after  he  became  an  avowed  Unitarian.  *  From  the 
defects  of  his  education,  and  the  accidents  of  his  position,  Mr. 
Blanco  White  had,  unfortunately,  accustomed  himself,  Uke  many 
of  his  countrymen,  to  disguise  his  sentiments;  he  felt  it  irksome 
to  do  so,  but  he  did  it ;  and  waited  until  it  was  quite  convenient 
to  throw  off  the  cloak.*  In  doing  this  he  did  only  what 
many  do ;  that  he  fell  below  the  general  standard  of  sincerity, 
and  sacrifice,  is  not  maintained;  but  a  man  should  rise  far  above 
it  to  be  held  up  as  an  example,  or  to  claim  special  honour.  The 
fluctuations  of  Mr.  Whitens  religious  belief  are  not,  we  think, 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  They  were  not  so  various  as  may 
at  first  sight  appear.  He  went  twice  the  same  road.  From 
Spanish  popery  to  infidelity;  and  from  English-churchism  to 
ultra-rationalism,  are  not  essentially  difl^erent  changes.  A  mind, 
having  gone  through  the  process  once,  might  easily  go  through 
it  again.  He  wjis  of  a  sceptical  turn ;  he  had  a  morbid  desire 
for  demonstration ;  and  this  temper  prevented  his  continuing 
long  in  one  stage.  But  no  class  of  circumstances  could  be  more 
unfavourable  to  his  continued  beUef  in  Christianity,  than  those 
in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Popery  and  infidelity  ever  play 
into  each  other's  lap.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  mind  like 
Mr.  White's  continuing  popish.  And  having  undergone  a  tho- 
rough rehgious  revolution  once,  it  is  not  surprising  that  change 
should  become  the  order  of  the  day.  Such  a  revolution  seldom 
permits  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  settledness  afterwards. 
And  in  minds  of  a  certain  class,  even  when  it  is  a  change  from 
error  to  truth,  its  consequences  in  instability  never  disappear. 
The  man  is  cured,  but  it  is  by  a  shock,  which  leaves  a  perma- 
nent impression  of  its  force.  Mr.  White  was  not  the  man  to 
pass  through  an  entire  change  of  faith  without  receiving  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  change,  and  adding  this  to  his  natural 
fickleness  and  extravagant  demand  of  proof,  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  adoption  by  him  of  auy  news,  and  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if,  in  caa^e  of  len^theued  lite,  lie  hud  re- 
travclled  the  whole  way  of  his  soul. 
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There  was,  and  we  cannot  honcstl}^  but  notice  it,  a  serious 
defect  in  Mr.  Wliite^s  cliaractcr — spcakinjj;  religiously.     We  do 
not  find  proof  that  he  ever  felt  the  sanctifying  power  of  Chris- 
tianity.    His  faith  was  always  easy.     It  did  not  gird  and  goad 
him.     He   had  a  consistent  abhorrence  of  enthusiasts.     Cer- 
tainly he  was  calm  and  cool.     '  The  fire  did  not  burn'  so  as  to 
make  him  speak  with  his  tongue,  unless  it  was  proper  to  do  so. 
Hie  had  not  the  '  constraint'  of  an  irresistible  aflection.     We 
never  behold  him  doing  any  thing  as  if  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  left  it  undone.     Zeal  to  propagate  what  he  deemed 
truth,    he  did  not    show.      Instead  of  'power,'   his  godliness 
seemed  far  more  Hke  a  paralysis.     And  as  to  those  humbling 
views  of  self  which  we  have  always  associated  with  Christianity, 
he  did  not  possess  them,  nor  did  he  like  them.     '  Humility,' 
says  he,  '  could  not  be  raised  to  the  catalogue  of  virtues  except 
in  a  society  chiefly  composed  of  men  degraded  by  personal  sla- 
very, such  as  history  exhibits  the  early  church.'     Certaiidy  he 
had    not  this  'sanctified  cloak  for  cowardice.'      We  are    not 
oomplaining  of  a  knowledge  of  his  powers — of  his  rights.     We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  degrading  sentiment,  that  a  man  is 
proud  in  feeling  his  superiority  to  his  fellow  men.     But  our 
deep  regret,  in  reading  these  Memoirs,  is,  that  they  reveal  none 
of  those  estimates  and  feelings  which  every  Christian  must  be 
expected  to  possess.     Sin  was  a  bugbear  by  which  he  was  not 
frighten^.     None  would  suspect,  but  from  the  use  of  personal 
tenns,  that  he  was  the  creature  of  a  great  and  holy  God — that 
he  had  transgressed  his  laws — and  that  he  depended  on  mercy 
bi  exemption  from  punishment.     Perhaps  he  would  smile  at 
our  mention  of  these  things  ;  it  is  very  possible ;     but  we  shall 
only  add,  that  if  the  self-complacent,  defiant,  temper  revealed 
iB  these  Memoirs  be  the  temper  of  the  Gospel,  our  views  and 
I'    Mr.  White's  ditter  essentially,  not  only  as  to  tlie  theoretical  cha- 
nteter,  but  as  to  the  spirit,  of  Christianity.     The  truths  of  God 
■erer  took  hold  of  his  heart.     He  saw  things  in  what  Bacon 
cilb  a  '  dry  light.' 
As  to  his  last  theological  views,  they  are  soon  dismissed.    Ilis 
\  only  system  wjis  in  having  no  system.     He  differed  from  all 
J  «ecU— Channing  and  Norton  believing  too  much  for  him,  as  well 
1  siXewman  and  Whatclv.     lie  denounced  established  churches. 
[j  He  denoiiuced  dissenting  churches.     They  all  have,  according 
^  kim,   the  root  of  grave  and  grievous  error.     They  hold,  in 
fiferent  forms,  the  essence  of  despotism  and  persecution — a 
doctrinal  faith.     It  is  not  ortliodox  opinions,  but  the  idea  of 
*tlio(loxy,  tliat  does  tlie  mischief.     The  only  heresy  is  to  think 
^  there  can  be  such  a  thing.     The  connnon  Cluristian  reve- 
"coec  for  God  is   nothing  better  than  idolatry — the  common 
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Christian  reverence  for  the  Bible  nothing  better  than  bibliolatry. 
The  Quakers  are  most  right  in  their  leading  principle.     What 
they  call '  the  spirit/  is  to  be  taken   for  conscience,  or  practical 
reason ;  and  then  Blanco  White  agi*ees  with  Fox  and  Barclay. 
God  is  to  be  learnt  from  within.     It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  seek 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  anywhere  else.     To  define  Him 
is  to  deny  Him.     A  peculiar  revelation  is  impossible.     Chris- 
tianity has  nothing  in  the  shape  of  critical  history,  but  the  spirit 
of  benevolence,  justice,  and  mercy,  in  the  form  of  conscience, 
the  gi'ound  of  which  is  reason.     The  diflFerence  of  right  and 
wrong  is  only  to  be.  found  in  the  conscience  of  each  individual. 
Christ,  and  his  apostles,  did  not  mean  to  leave  a  rule  for  our 
faith  and  actions.     The  authenticity  of  what  they  left  is  only  a 
probability;  and  even  if  not  so,  conscientious  reason,  God's  true 
inspiration,  must  decide  whether  we  are  to  receive  it  or  not  as 
worthy  of  Him.     JiCt  people  give  it  whatever  name  they  please, 
when  we  follow  the  best  dictates  of  our  conscience,  we  follow 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  Christ.     To  ask  by  what  rule  we  are 
to  be  guided,  is  the  same  as  to  ask  by  what  rule  we  are  to  use 
our  eyes.     No  historical  e\ddence  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle,  Hume's  argument  against  miracles  being  incontroverti- 
ble.    The  testimony  of  the  senses,  attesting  a  miracle,  is  to  be 
rejected,  if  it  tend  to  invalidate  the  internal  idea  of  God ;  and  if 
there  could  be  a  moral  fault  in  such  unbelief,  the  author  of  our 
mental  constitution  would  be  responsible  for  it.      The  Bible 
contains  physical  errors,  and  the  supposed  infallible  law-giver  of 
the  Jews  fell  into   moral  mistakes.     Socrates,  an  invalid,  or 
valetudinarian,  would  have  been  quite  another  individual^  and, 
as  far  as  we  know  the  personal  qualities  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  same  may  prooably  be    asserted  of  him.   There  is  nothing 
in  Paul  superior  to  Marcus  Antoninus;  the  Stoic  philosophy  is 
the  source  of  the  Pauline  philosophical  fragments ;  but  the  phi- 
losopher's instructions  have  the  advantage  over  the  incomplete- 
ness,  exaggeration,  and  rough  fragmentary  character  of  the 
apostle's  lucubrations.     Of  course  the  main  articles  of  popular 
creeds  are  altogether  wrong.     The  Trinity  is  a  bewildering  and 
bewildered  dream  of  African  fanatics.     The  ultra-mundane  tra- 
gedy of  the  atonement  is  a  theological  fable.     The  devil  is  an 
odious  chimera.     The  notion  of  an  individual  eternal  existence 
is  oppressive,  even  when  absence  of  evil  is  made  one  of  its  con- 
ditions ;  such  existence  seeming  to  belong  only  to  the  Infinite. 

Such,  in  his  own  words,  were  the  general  sentiments  of  Mr. 
White.  Our  readers  will  have  little  difficulty  in  filling  up  this  out- 
line of  negations.  They  will  at  once  see  where  Mr.  White  was  at 
•the  period  of  his  death,  and  also  whither  he  was  going.  There 
was  but  one  thing  left  for  him  to  give  up — but  one  piece  of  the 
*  wreck '  of  his  faith  not  washed  away  by  the  rolling  billows  of 
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a  sceptical  philosophy.  He  still  held  the  idea  of  a  personal  God. 
We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  his  hold  even  of  that  was 
giving  way,  and  that,  had  he  lived,  it  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  so  many  other  things,  revered  tlirough  custom,  though 
renounced  in  consequence  of  better  knowledge. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  combat  the  religious  views  of  Mr. 
White.  Such  a  task  is  incompatible  with  our  limits.  The 
general  question  relates  to  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive 
subjects  of  human  inquiry.  It  involves  the  profoundest  specu- 
lations of  philosophy.  Passing  this,  wc  do  not  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  great  errors  and  inconsistencies  in  Mr.  White's 
statements  and  reasonings.  That  he  frequently  caricatures  the 
evangelical  faith;  that  he  takes  advantage,  as  a  candid  man 
should  not,  of  the  extravagances  of  its  adherents;  that  he  pushes 
the  acknowledged  opinions  of  others  to  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
treme, and  thus  makes  them  appear  ridiculous ;  that  he  erro- 
neously represents  '  saving  faith  *  as  a  mere  reception  of  theo- 
logical dogmas ;  that  he  makes  an  absurd  demand  for  demon- 
stration in  cases  sufficiently  met  by  moral  e\ddence ;  and  that 
he  treats  the  views  of  Christianity  held  by  others  in  a  way  that 
is  not  justified  even  by  his  own  principles  : — all  this,  we  take  it, 
might  be  easily  proved.  His  great  point  is,  that  nothing  exists 
between  the  concession  of  an  infallible  interpreter  of  Christianity, 
and  the  denial  of  its  dogmatic  character  altogether.  Popery 
and  rationalism  are  the  only  things  for  us  to  choose  between. 
Adopting  the  sentiment  of  Channing,  that  the  supposition  of  an 
infallible  church  involves  the  su[)poi^ition  of  infallible  men  in 
order  to  discover  it,  he  maintains,  that  if  the  Gospel  teach  doc- 
trines^ the  belief  of  which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  there  must 
be  an  absolute  authority  somewhere  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  those  doctrines  are.  Tliis  principle  was  at  the 
source  of  both  his  great  lapses  to  unbelief.  Such  an  authority 
does  not  exist  in  the  Romish  church,  for  that  church  has  erred, 
therefore  Christianity  is  false,  was  his  first  conclusion ;  such  an 
anthority  does  not  exist  anywhere  else,  therefore  Christianity  is 
not  a  doctrinal  svstem,  was  his  last  conclusion.  But  is  it  true 
diat  such  an  authority  is  required  at  all?  We  think  not,  and 
that  something  very  different  from  calm  and  impartial  reason 
led  to  the  assertion  of  a  principle  which  involves  consequences 
of  so  grave  a  nature,  xiolating  at  once  the  dictates  of  a  sound 
philosophy^  and  contradicting  all  the  analogies  of  life. 

We  have  read  these  volumes  with  much  interest.  Apart  from 
the  personal  history  of  Mjc,  Whitens  life  and  mind,  they  contain 
a  great  deal  by  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  instructed 
and  pleased.  The  notices  and  letters  of  such  men  as  Hawkins 
and  Whately,  Holland  and  Mill,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  Chan- 
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ning  and  Norton,  impart  to  these  pages  a  great  value.  And  ns 
to  matter  of  a  different  character,  if  it  shall  excite  sympatliy 
with  the  spiritual  exercises  of  other  minds ;  promote  a  better 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  great  principles  that  are  coming  daily 
into  closer  collision,  and  of  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  them ; 
check  the  excessive  applications  of  even  right  theories;  and, 
above  all,  teach  the  necessity  of  'receiving  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  little  children,'  we  shall  not  think  that  *  The  Life  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White '  was  published  in  vain. 


Art  VIII.  The  Citizen  of  Prague.  Translated  by  Mary  Hewitt.  3  vols. 
8vo.  London :  Colburn. 

The  work  with  which  Mrs.  Hewitt  has  now  presented  ns  from  the 
German,  we  have  often  wondered  has  not  been  translated  before. 
In  Germany,  and  we  think  justly,  it  has  for  several  years  been 
j^laced  at  the  very  head  of  all  works  of  fiction  by  a  female  hand 
in  that  country.  The  writer,  the  Fran  von  Palzow,  has  a  mas- 
culine mind,  full  of  historic  information,  and  creative  power. 
Her  style  is  clear,  elevated,  and  vigorous.  There  is  a  truth  of 
cliaracter  about  all  that  she  does,  which  fills  us  with  the  deepest 
respect  for  her  talents,  and  this  respect  is  heightened  by  the 
exquisite  purity,  and  moral  force,  of  her  productions.  She  is 
the  author  of  several  other  works,  all  held  in  good  estimation  by 
her  countrymen,  but  none  likely  to  have  the  same  attractions 
for  us.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  she  is  a  great  reader  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  in  her  other  subjects,  whether  the  scene  be 
laid  in  France  or  England,  she  is  continually  treading  on  his  own 
peculiar  ground,  and  actually  dealing  with  some  of  his  most  pro- 
minent heroes,  as  Montrose,  and  the  Pretender.  In  such  encroach- 
ments she  makes,  as  may  be  expected,  strange  work  of  it,  and  not 
the  less  strange  is  the  work  she  makes  with  our  titles  and  names  of 
places.  All  these  faults  are  sufiicicntly  hidden  from  her  readers  at 
home,  and  therefore,  do  not  mar  to  them  the  harmony  of  the  gene- 
ral composition.  In  this  work,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  her 
own  country,  Austria,  including  Bohemia,  of  course  these  draw- 
backs do  not  occur.  She  is  on  ground,  and  among  pensonages 
and  events,  all  thoroughly  familiar  to  her,  and  these  happily,  also, 
prevent  any  clashing  with  our  great  Scottish  romancer.  The 
subjects  luid  the  characters  are  entirely  her  own,  and  are  finely 
selected,  and  nobly  conceived.  Tlie  story  is  laid  in  the  time  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  interest  arises  out  of  the 
attempts  of  a  patriot  party  to  raise  Boliemia.,  the  Ireland  of 
Austria,  out  of  its  wretchedness,  or  to  sever  it  from  the  empire. 
Mrs.  Howitt  has  brielly  alluded  to  this  fact  in  her  preface  j  it 
is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 
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'  I  cannot  let  this  noble  work  go  out  of  my  hands,  without  endea- 
vouring by  a  few  words  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  sin- 
gular coincidence  between  the  relative  positions  of  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  as  demonstated  in  the  story,  and  those  of  England  and 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  Neither  is  this  coincidence  confined 
to  the  countries  themselves ;  it  extends  equally  to  the  most  eminent 
and  active  personages  in  both  cases ; — a  queen  upon  the  throne, — 
a  distinguished  advocate  and  agitator  implicated, — the  public  trial 
for  high  treason, — and  the  great  national  effort  for  a  suffering 
people. 

'  It  strikes  me,  that  in  these  volumes  there  lies  a  profound  moral 
lesson,  which  both  the  monarch  and  the  subjects  of  these  islands  may 
read  and  apply  to  the  happy  advantage  of  the  public  weal.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  this  curious  coincidence,  which  must  force 
itself  on  every  reader's  attention,  the  beautiful  and  elevated  spirit 
which  breathes  through  the  whole  work,  and  animates  its  leading 
characters,  makes  this  splendid  romance  an  honour  to  human  na- 
ture.' 

We  think  these  sentiments  very  just.  In  fact,  the  characters 
^^ig^o^d  in  working  out  the  story  of  these  volumes  are  of  a  kind 
that  may  well  be  looked  up  to  as  examples,  even  by  the  monarch 
upon  the  throne.  We  could  have  wished  to  sec  this  work  ex- 
pressly dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Maria  Theresa,  on 
the  united  throne  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  one  of 
the  finest  women  both  in  person  and  in  mind  that  ever  did  sit 
at  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  is  an  object  in  itself  most  august 
and  attractive;  but  Maria  Theresa  sitting  there,  deeply  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  avowed  object  of  abolishing  the  serf- 
dom, and  raising  to  the  level  of  the  general  empire  the  condition 
of  one  long-abused  and  oppressed  kingdom  of  it,  is  an  object 
befitting  the  glorious  emulation  of  our  own  fair  sovereign. 
What  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  winning  a  greater  reputation 
than  any  monarch  since  the  days  of  Alfred ! — ^what  a  power  of 
blessing  millions,  and  of  becoming  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  all 
posterity  as  the  genuine  mother  of  her  people,  has  Providence 
placed  within  reach  of  the  throne  of  Victoria !  Shall  it  be 
lost?  Shall  the  resplendent  fame  of  such  a  deed  die  un. 
attempted  ?  Shall  Maria  Theresa  stand  alone  as  the  one 
beautiful  sovereign  who  roused  herself  to  the  godlike  task 
of  a  nation's  regeneration,  and  in  the  very  exercise  of  the 
necessary  energies,  shone  forth  like  a  star,  and  became  thence- 
forth for  ever  the  adored  memory  of  her  nation?  How  easy 
were  the  task  of  healing  and  exalting  here.  IIow  one  firm  word 
spoken  would  inspire  all  the  best  men  of  the  age  to  unite  with 
heart  and  intellect,  to  achieve  that  great  work  of  redress  and 
improvement,  which  in  our  own  empire  wants  doing.     This  one 
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word  would,  in  fact,  call  out  all  that  strength  which  is  needed  to 
put  a  check  to  the  disunion  that  is  going  on  unrestrained,  and 
bring  into  proper  equipoise  the  influence  of  O'Connell,  the 
Thymau  of  Ireland.  And  here  we  would  also  observe  how 
much  might  be  learned  by  the  Irish  agitator  from  the  noble, 
devoted,  consistent,  and  self-renouncing  Thomas  Thymau,  the 
agitator  of  Bohemia.  In  both  empress  and  subject,  even  when 
apparently  opposed,  when  one  had  called  the  other  before  her 
as  a  traitor,  the  truthfulness  and  patriotic  highmindedness  are 
so  clear  and  mutually  intelligible,  that  instead  of  anger  and 
condemnation,  there  follow  a  unity  of  object,  and  the  great  work 
triumphs. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  peculiarity  of  one 
phasis  of  this  work,  forgetting  that  our  readers  are  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  story.  It  is  simply  this.  Count  Lacy  von  Wratis- 
law,  a  nobleman  of  English  descent,  is  left  the  heir  of  his  uncle's 
vast  estates  in  Bohemia.  These  estates,  however,  he  has  not 
seen  since  he  was  a  boy,  nor  the  guardian  in  whose  hands  they 
are,  has  he  ever  seen.  This  guardian  is  a  Mr.  Thomas  Thymau, 
an  advocate.  Count  Lacy  has  come  of  age,  and  has  received 
many  pressing  requests  from  Thomas  Thymau  to  go  to  Teiu, 
his  principle  castle,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
Thyrnau  lives,  at  an  old  house  called  the  Dolen-nest,  or,  in  plain 
English,  the  Jackdaw-nest.  Lacy,  however,  hesitates  to  do  this, 
because  he  is  assured  by  this  Tliomas  Thyrnau  that  in  his  uncle's 
will  there  is  a  clause  making  the  inheritance  of  the  property 
contingent  on  Lacy's  manying  the  niece  of  this  very  Thomas 
Thymau,  the  guarian.  Besides  the  degradation  according  to 
Austrian  notions  of  a  noble  marrying  a  plain  citizen's  daughter, 
and  besides  the  repugnance  to  be  compelled  into  such  a  mar- 
riage without  his  wishes  having  been  consulted.  Lacy  has  already 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  somewhat  middle-aged  Princess 
Morani.  Thomas  Thyrnau,  under  these  circumstances,  presents 
himself  in  the  mysterious  distance  as  some  cunning  and  design- 
ing lawyer,  who  has  managed  to  entrap  the  old  Count  Lacy  into 
this  scheme  of  self-aggrandisement.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
Thomas  Thyrnau  and  old  Count  Lacy  had  been  friends  from 
youth;  had  been  engaged  in  the  great  scheme  of  calling  in 
France  to  assist  in  liberating  Bohemia  from  Austrian  despotism ; 
that  Count  Lacy  had  actually  sunk  all  his  property  in  the 
scheme,  and  that  it  was  become  that  of  Thomas  Thyrnau,  who, 
to  enable  it  to  return  to  the  Lacys,  had  consented  to  the  plan 
of  the  marriage  of  young  Lacy  and  his  own  niece.  Lacy  mar- 
ries the  Princess  Morani,  and  then  becomes  aware  of  the  real 
character  of  Thyrnau  and  his  beautiful  niece  Magda.  These 
revelations  occur  amid  the  charges  of  high  treason,  under  which 
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Thomas  Thymau  is  brought  to  Vienna,  when  Lacy  not  only 
discovers  the  noble  character  of  the  man,  and  the  enormous 
sacrifices  he  has  made  both  to  save  his  uncle  the  old  count, 
and  his  country,  but  that  he  himself  and  Thymau  are  equally 
engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the  same  great  national  cause. 

It  may  be  imagined,  under  these  circumstances,  what  striking 
incidents  occur,  and  what  a  display  of  all  the  strongest  and  most 
exciting  passions  and  sentiments  is  involved.  The  trial  of  Thyr- 
nau  before  the  empress  is  a  masterly  achievement.  The  scenes 
into  which  you  are  led,  to  the  castles  of  Tein  and  of  Karlstein, 
in  Bohemia,  the  latter  the  royal  fortress  to  which  Thomas  Thyr- 
nau  is  ostensibly  sent  as  prisoner  of  state,  though  really  to  form 
a  new  code  of  laws  for  his  country,  are  extremely  new,  fresh, 
and  charming.  The  characters  of  Thymau,  Magda,  his  niece, 
and  Lacy  himself,  are  some  of  the  finest  and  noblest  conceptions 
in  all  fiction.  There  is  such  a  beautiful  self-renunciation  about 
them,  without  any  attempt  at  the  superfine.  They  are  at  once 
natural  and  great. 

Our  limits  just  now  will  not  permit  us  either  to  make  extract, 
or  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  work.  We  must  not, 
however,  omit  to  notice  the  amusing  punctiliousness  of  the  old 
aristocratic  govenior  of  the  fortress  of  Kai'lstein,  Count  Podie- 
brad,  nor  the  lively  and  witty  Princess  Therese. 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Howitt  on  introducingto  our  acquaint- 
ance another  foreign  authoress,  of  such  sterling  pretensions. 
No  two  writers  can  be  more  unlike  than  Miss  Bremer  and 
Madame  von  Palzow.  Miss  Bremer  is  unrivalled  in  her  scenes 
and  characters.  The  spirit  of  love  and  truest  human  sympathies 
confers  a  peculiar  charm  on  all  she  writes.  Madame  von  Pal- 
zow, on  the  contrary,  delights  in  a  loftier  sphere  of  action. 
There  is  something  at  once  historical  and  dramatic  in  her  sub- 
jects. Historic  in  their  groundwork,  they  are  essentially  dra- 
matic in  their  management.  That  citizen  of  Prague,  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Thyrnau,  has  been  dramatized  and  brought  on 
the  stage  at  Vienna  with  great  effect.  There  is  a  dignity  both 
in  the  style  and  in  the  characters  of  Madame  Palzow,  which 
might  give  an  air  of  stiffness,  were  not  the  whole  alive  with  a 
glow  of  the  tenderest  and  yet  noblest  passion.  In  the  unity  of 
these  two  qualities,  the  fair  authoress  is  unrivalled. 

Being  familiar  with  the  original,  we  have  remarked  with  a 
most  agreeable  surprise  the  bold  and  successful  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Howitt  has  treated  this  work.  The  fault  of  the  original,  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  Fran  von  Palzow^s  works,  is,  that  they  are  in 
places  too  difi'use.  Any  one  of  them  would,  translated,  word  for 
word,  make  not  three  such  volumes  as  the  present,  but  five.  This 
is  less  a  translation  than  a  new  casting  of  the  story ;  and  we  may 
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say,  witliout  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  work  in  its  English 
sliape  is  far  superior  to  it  in  the  original.  There  your  impatience 
outruns  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  here  the  whole  is  compact, 
lucid,  and  full  of  the  eloquent  interest  of  a  finely  elaborated 
original  story. 


Art.  IX  — 1.  J?t  Address  to  Dissenters  on  the  Religious  Bearings  of  the 
State-Church  Question,  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Anti- State- Church 
Catechism.'* 

2.  The  Church  of  Christ — What  is  it?  (First  Premium  Tract.)  By 
Brevvin  Grant,  B.A., 

3.  The  Law  of  Christ  for  Maintaining  and  Extending  his  Church.  By 
the  Rev.  D.  Young,  D.D.,  of  Perth. 

i.  Church  Patrona(/e ;  more  particularly  as  developed^  in  the  so-called 
National  Estahlishyncnt  of  England  and  Wales ;  as  also  in  Ireland.  By 
Matthew  Bridges,  Esq. 

5.  State  Churches,  not  Churches  of  Christ.  By  Edward  Smith  Pryce, 
B.A.     (Second  Premium  Tract.) 

6.  Religious  Establishments  incompatible  with  the  Rights  of  Citizenship. 
By  Edward  xMiall. 

7.  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State.  By  M.  Merle  D'Aubigne-, 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  tlie  Reformation.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  J.  M.  Hare. 

8  The  Anti- State- Church  Catechism.  Adapted  for  popular  use.  (Third 
Premiurti  Tract.)  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Morris,  of  Holloway,  Author 
oH  *^  An  Address  to  Dissenters  on  the  Religious  Bearings  of  the  State- 
Church-  Question. " 

y.  Tlie  Church  Principles  of  the  New  Testament.  By  James  God  kin, 
Author  of  *'  A  Guide  Jrom  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,''  8^c. 

10.  A  State  Church  not  defensible  on  the  Theory  espoused  by  liberal 
Episcopalians.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Esq.,  formerly  fellow  of  Baliol 
College,  Oxford. 

11.  Organisation.'  Objections  to  it  for  Anti- State- Church  Purposes, 
Considered  and  Refuted.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Katterns. 

I  *i.  An  Address  to  Dissenting  Sunday-School  Teachers,  on  the  Duty  of 
Inculcating  the  Principles  involved  in  a  Scriptural  Separation  from 
State  Churches.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Forster. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  British  Anti- Slate  Church  Asso- 
ciation, 12,  Warwick- square,  London. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  Journal  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  British  Anti-State  Church  As^ 
sociation  grew,  and  attempted  an  exposition  of  its  constitution  and 
objects.  Nearly  two  years  have  ela])sed  since  then,  and  we  now 
return  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
society,  and  of  ascertaining,  so  far  us  is  practicable,  the  cUa- 
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racier  and  force  of  the  objections  still  urged  against  it.  Amidst 
the  ominous  silence  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  and  the  more 
than  suspected  hostility  of  others,  we  regard  it  as  specially  in- 
cumbent on  ourselves  to  attempt  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  To 
neglect  it  would  bring  our  fidelity  into  question,  whilst  from  a 
fair  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  much  good  may 
be  expected  to  proceed,  both  as  it  pertains  to  tlic  society,  and  as 
it  affects  the  cause  of  truth  in  general.  In  rendering  this  ser- 
vice,  we  discharge  simply  our  duty  as  journalists,  and  are  con- 
cerned that  no  other  parties  should  be  held  responsible  for  what 
we  say.  We  speak  in  our  own  person,  give  utterance  to  our  own 
convictions,  and  ask  only  for  such  a  consideration  of  our  state- 
ments and  reasonings  as  truth  and  the  fairness  of  the  case  re- 
quire. Gross  mis-apprehensions  are  prevalent,  and  we  therefore 
owe  it  to  our  readers  to  disabuse  them  of  any  false  impression 
they  have  received,  and  to  convey  to  them  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  information  which  our  own  enquiries  have  obtained.  Our 
position  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  obligations  involved  in  it  are 
such  as,  on  some  accounts,  we  should  gladly  be  free  from.  Yet 
there  are  higher  considerations  to  which  we  owe  fealty,  and  we 
shall  therefore  proceed  without  fear  to  our  task,  endeavouring  to 
observe  the  happy  medium  of  speaking  ^  the  truth  in  love.' 

-It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  different  course  from  that 
vhich  we  have  \vitnessed,  would  have  been  pursued  by  some  dis- 
senters. Their  professions  appear  to  us  to  have  committed 
them  to  it,  while  the  interests  of  religion  seem  obviously  to  re- 
quire an  open  and  practical  protest  against  the  enormous  wrongs 
done  in  her  name,  through  the  medium  of  a  state-church. 
Whatever  mis-conceptions  therefore,  attended  the  formation  of 
the  society,  we  had  hoped  that  its  calm  and  unobjectionable 
course — its  enemies  themselves  being  judges — would  have  served 
to  abate  hostility,  and  to  draw  within  its  pale  all  sincere  adhe- 
rents of  scriptural  Christianity.  To  some  extent  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed. The  founders  of  the  society  have  indeed  been  confirmed 
in  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  organization, 
new  spheres  of  action  are  daily  opening  to  it,  the  country  is  ripe 
for  its  labours,  it  has  lived  down  much  misconception  and  preju- 
dice, and  now  numbers  amongst  its  friends  many,  who  were  at  first 
inclined  to  regard  it  with  suspicion  and  regi'ct.  Still  it  is  a  fact, 
and  we  know  not  why  the  truth  should  not  be  spoken,  that  large 
numbers  keep  aloof  from  it ;  that  reports  to  its  disadvantage  arc 
industriously  whispered  in  several  circles ;  and  that  with  some 
honourable  exceptions,  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  dis- 
senting body  throughout  England,  whether  ministers  or  others, 
look  upon  it  with  disfavour,  and  systematically  decline  to  take 
part  in  its  proceedings.     Whether  this  course  be  right  or  wrong, 
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we  are  not  now  concerned  to  say.  We  state  facts  only,  and 
shall  presently  examine  the  pleas  by  which  they  are  vindi- 
cated. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  is  at  once  comprehensive  and 
simple.  It  is  defined  without  equivocation  or  complexity  in  the 
basis  originally  laid  down,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any 
dissenter  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine.  The 
society  is  antagonistic  to  one  principle  only.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  doctrinal  theology,  or  with  ecclesiastical  forms;  but 
leaving  its  members  to  follow  out  their  own  conclusions  on  these 
points,  it  seeks  to  combine  them  against  the  secular  relation  into 
which  Christianity  has  been  i forced.  It  proclaims,  so  far  as 
human  authority  is  concerned,  the  voluntariness  of  religion : 
and  calls,  therefore,  on  all  her  friends  to  disengage  themselves 
from  that  coercive  power,  which  has  sought  to  render  her  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  earthly  rulers  for  the  promotion  of  their 
secular  ends.  On  ecclesiastical  forms  it  has  no  views,  and, 
therefore,  inculcates  none.  It  is  neither  episcopal,  presbyterian, 
nor  congregational;  but  invites  the  abettors  of  each  to  confederate 
against  the  common  enemy  of  all.  It  assails  no  man's  church, 
it  condemns  no  man's  theology ;  but,  asserting  the  right  of  every 
man  to  worship  his  Maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  it  proclaims  the  union  of  things  ecclesiastical  with 
things  secular  to  be  unauthorized  and  pernicious,  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  a  fearful  engine  of  spiritual  for- 
mality and  ruin.  Its  whole  mission  is  directed  against  the  civil 
establishment  of  religion,  and  not,  be  it  remembered,  against 
the  episcopalianism  of  the  endowed  sect ;  much  less  against  the 
legitimate  influence  of  religion  over  the  councils  and  measures 
of  rulers.  Dissociate  the  episcopal  church  from  the  state,  and 
withdraw  from  other  religionists  all  grants  of  public  money,  and 
the  work  of  the  society,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  would 
be  accomplished.  A  three-fold  order  of  the  clergy  may  be  right 
or  wrong,  but  whichever  view  be  held  by  individuals,  the 
Anti- State  Church  Association  is  in  no  degree,  and  in  no  sense 
whatever,  committed  to  hostility  to  it.  Its  eflfbrts  are  directed 
against  the  union,  and  not  against  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. To  the  State  it  is  a  dutiful  subject,  to  the  Church  it  looks 
with  reverence  and  love,  but  it  disavows  the  connexion  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  founder  of 
Christianity,  and  on  behalf  of  civil  liberty  too,  it  protests  against 
its  continuance. 

Recurring  to  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  association,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  its  progress  was  at  first  somewhat  im- 
peded by  the  legal  obstructions  which  lay  in  its  way.  It  could 
not  avail  itself  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  auxiliary  societies 
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with  their  local  committees^  on  account  of  the  laws  pertaining 
to  political  associations.  Like  wise  men  entrusted  with  important 
interests^  the  committee  felt  that  it  became  them  to  proceed  with 
caution^  and  they  therefore  submitted  a  case  to  counsel  in  order 
to  know  what  their  course  should  be.  Having  ascertained  the 
rule  of  law  they  determined  to  confine  themselves  within  it, 
though  serious  diflSculties  were  thus  interposed,  and  their  progress 
was  rendered  much  slower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
If  they  have  erred  in  this  matter,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of 
caution,  and  the  strictness  of  their  rule  may  probably  be  some- 
what relaxed  as  they  proceed. 

Extensive  pubUcity  was  given  to  the  following  suggestions,  in 
which  the  machinery  of  the  society  is  set  forth.  We  commend 
them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  adapted  to  remove  some 
prevalent  misapprehensions. 

'  The  Executive  Committee,  having  received  many  letters  re- 
questing information  as  to  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  Association  in  the  Metropolitan  districts  and  in  the  Provinces, 
and  having  ascertained  that  local  associations  cuimot  legally  hold 
communication  with  the  British  Anti*state-church  Association,  or 
even  contribute  to  its  funds,  submit  the  following  suggestions  to 
tbeir  friends,  as  adapted  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  union  and 
practical  advantage,  without  involving  the  legal  liabilities  which 
would  otherwise  be  incurred. 

'1.  In  order  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  association  fairly  before 
the  public,  a  Registrar  to  be  appointed  in  each  town,  village,  or 
other  locality;  and,  where  the  extent  of  the  population  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  shall  require  it,  a  town  or  locality  to  be  divided  into  well- 
defined  districts,  and  a  Registrar  to  be  appointed  to  each  of  such 
districts. 

'2.  These  Registrars,  in  every  instance,  to  be  enrolled  members, 
and  duly  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  such  officers  of 
the  Association. 

'3.  Except  when  themselves  members  of  the  Council,  to  be  recom- 
mended, in  writing  to  the  Executive  Committee  by  a  member  of  the 
Council ;  or  in  the  absence  of  any  such  person,  by  not  less  than  five 
enrolled  members  of  the  Association. 

'  4.  It  is  suggested  that  no  individual  should  be  recommended  as 
ehgible  to  become  a  Registrar  who  is  not  prepared  to  exert  himself 
personally  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

'5.  Each  Registrar,  on  his  appointment,  to  be  furnished  with  a 
Registrar's  book,  in  which  he  will  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of 
all  persons  who  have  become  members  of  the  Association,  with  an 
account  of  their  pecuniary  subscriptions ;  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, on  receiving  from  individual  Registrars  a  list  of  the  names 
of  members  on  their  books,  with  evidence  of  their  pecuniary  qualifi- 
cation, will  supply  them  with  an  equal  number  of  member's  cards, 
containing,  respectively,  the  names  of  the  members  so  reported. 
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'6.  The  pecuniary  subscriptions  obtained  by  the  Registrars  to  be, 
at  stated  periods  arranged  by  ihe  Executive  Committee,  transmitted 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association* 

'  7.  The  Registrars  of  each  locality  to  advise,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  Executive  Committee  as  to  making  arrangements  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures  and  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  by  other  means ;  and 
the  Executive  Committee  to  hold  themselves  prepared  to  afford  as- 
sistance, to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means,  opportunities,  and 
ability,  in  giving  efficiency  to  all  such  movements  as  may  be  adopted 
with  their  concurrence.* 

With  such  a  machinery,  obviously  deficient  in  much  of  the 
facility  which  characterizes  the  arrangements  of  other  religious 
societies,  the  committee  has  been  steadily  and  quietly  at  work. 
Its  members  fully  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprize 
on  which  they  had  embarked.  They  were  aware  of  the  pre- 
judices arrayed  against  them,  and  what  was  still  more  trying, 
had  for  a  time  to  endure  the  sinister  construction  put  on  their 
views,  by  some  whose  cordial  cooperation  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  time  they  have  devoted, 
or  the  labours  they  have  borne  in  the  service  of  the  society. 
Their  meetings  are  weekly,  and  sub-committees  commonly  in- 
tervene. 

Their  first  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  enlightenment  of 
their  own  friends.  Pledged  by  profession  to  the  vindication  of 
the  spiidtuality  of  religion,  the  dissenters  of  these  realms  seem 
appointed  by  Providence  to  achieve  the  work  of  the  Society.  Free 
from  the  direct  influences  of  an  establishment  by  which  the 
judgments  of  so  many  estimable  men  are  warped;  they  are  in  a 
better  condition  to  estimate  its  genuine  character,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  follow  out  their  convictions  by  such  modes  of  action 
as  may  seem  to  them  befitting.  On  these  therefore  the  earliest 
attention  of  the  Society  was  fixed. 

'  The  main  efforts  of  the  committee,*  says  the  Report  of  May> 
1845,  *  have  been  directed,  during  the  past  year,  to  enlighten  and  to 
stir  up  professed,  but  apathetic  Nonconformists.  In  the  outset  of 
their  career  they  met  with  much  coldness.  As  they  proceeded, 
however,  the  number  of  their  friends  increased;  and,  now,  the  recent 
measure  of  Government  has  opened  the  eyes  of  thousands,  dissipated 
their  prejudices,  convinced  them  of  the  perils  by  which  their  princi- 
ples are  threatened,  and  placed  this  Association  in  the  proud  position 
of  having  done  its  best,  amidst  much  obloquy,  to  prepare  Dissenters 
to  weather  the  storm  which  assails  them.' 

Such  an  cffoil;  was  felt  to  be  due  to  the  propriety  of  the  case, 
and  to  be  the  appropriate  vocation  of  the   Society  in  the  first- 
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stage  of  its  operations.  The  views  theoretically  held  by  Dissen- 
ters require  only  to  be  applied  to  action^  in  order  to  realize  the 
discharge  of  a  solemn  religious  duty^  before  which  all  mere  secu- 
lar interests  and  political  designs  will  be  compelled  to  give 
way.  The  materials  for  eflfective  action  are  thus  ready ;  men's 
judgments  have  assented  to  the  truth,  and  their  religious 
sympathies  ought  to  be  in  living  and  practical  association 
with  it.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  arouse  them  to  action,  to 
make  them  so  feel  the  weight  of  their  obligations,  as  that  their 
theoretical  protest  against  a  State  Church  may  be  converted 
into  strenuous  efforts  for  its  overthrow.  That  church  is  either  in 
conformity  or  otherwise  with  the  mind  of  their  Lord ;  its  influence 
conduces  to  the  spread  of  his  religion,  or  is  hostile  to  it ;  it  is 
the  form  which  Christianity  appropriately  takes,  or  a  veil  behind 
which  state-craft  and  priestly  domination  have  effectually  con- 
cealed her  pure  and  spiritual  nature.  Protestant  Dissenters  hold 
to  the  latter  of  these  views,  and  are  therefore  bound,  by  every 
means  which  consist  with  their  religious  calling,  to  seek  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  irreligious  system  about  them. 
To  recall  them  to  their  professions,  and  thus  to  admonish  them 
of  their  duty ;  to  apprise  them  of  the  extent  of  their  obligations, 
the  worth  of  their  principles,  the  dignity  of  their  position ;  to  free 
them  from  the  indirect  influences  of  the  dominant  hierarchy, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  a  distorted  and  misshapen  cari- 
cature of  the  church  of  Christ,  a  thing  of  earthly  mould  and 
passion,  a  sacrifice  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  in  Christianity 
at  the  bidding  of  a  crafty  and  selfish  statesmanship,  is  the  high 
calling,  the  religious  vocation  undertaken  by  the  Association 
before  us.  The  operations  of  the  Society  were  appropriately 
commenced  in  London. 

*  The  Committee  judged  it  important' — we  quote  again  from  the 
Report  of  1845^ — •  to  commence  action  in  the  metropolis.  They 
wished  to  demonstrate  to  their  friends  in  the  country  their  readiness 
to  grapple,  at  starting,  with  that  stolid  indifference  to  great  principles 
which  is  too  truly  supposed  to  characterise  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. They  were  able,  moreover,  by  such  an  arrangement,  to  do 
the  most  work  at  the  least  cost ;  and  they  believed  that  whatever 
warmth  they  might  be  able  to  excite  in  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
would  quickly  find  its  way  to  the  extremities.  They,  therefore, 
made  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  lectures,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  metropolis,  during  the  winter  months.  Sonie  diffi- 
eolty  was  at  first  experienced  in  obtaining  the  use  of  suitable  chapels 
for  the  purpose — a  difficulty  which  lessened  as  time  wore  on.  The  town 
was  divided  into  eight  districts — a  local  committee  was  appointed 
for  each — and  several  lectures  were  delivered  in  every  district,  not 
in  the  same  place  of  worship,  but  as  often  as  possible  in  different 
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ones,  in  order  that  the  audiences  on  every  occasion  might  consti- 
tute fresh  ground  in  which  to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth.  Thirty-five 
lectures  have  been  delivered,  under  this  arrangement.  The  attend- 
ance upon  these  lectures  was,  of  course,  various ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  Committee  to  be  able  to  state  that  it  steadily  increased  from 
the  commencement — that,  so  far  as  facts  have  come  to  their  know- 
ledge, they  have  done  not  a  little  to  create  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association — and  that,  at  the  close  of  each  lecture, 
several  new  members  were  enrolled,  and  many  copies  of  the  Society's 
publications  were  disposed  of.' 

Similar  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  public  meetings  have  been  held  at  Bath, 
Bristol,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Colchester,  Nottingham^  Detrby, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  several  other  towns.  The 
interest  evinced  has  of  course  been  various,  but  the  generied 
result  has  left  no  doubt  of  the  country  being  fuUy  ripe  for  the 
movement.  We  shall  have  occasion,  before  we  close,  to  advert 
to  some  of  the  facts  which  have  been  elicited  in  the  coarse  of 
these  deputations;  and  therefore  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  this  general  statement.  Were  the  resources  of  the  com- 
mittee equal  to  the  invitations  received,  its  deputations  would 
be  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  its  stated  lecturers  be  con- 
tinually employed  in  setting  forth  the  spirituaUty  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  in  exposing  the  secularity  and  profaneness  of 
the  counterfeit  which  has  usurped  its  place.  The  popular  mind 
of  this  kingdom  has  been  powerfully  roused  during  the  past  few 
years.  Its  inertness  and  indifference  have  been  broken  up,  inquirjr 
has  been  awakened,  new  convictions  have  been  received;  it  is 
asking,  and  it  needs  some  wise  and  healthful  guidance  in  order 
to  its  finding  rest  within  the  province,  and  under  the  control  of 
religion.  The  religious  portion  of  the  public  have  partaken  in 
their  full  measure  of  this  increased  activity.  Their  principles  are 
better  understood,  their  obligations  are  felt  to  respect  others  as 
well  as  themselves,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  religion  and  of  fealty 
to  the  church,  is  impelling  many  of  them  to  adopt  an  aggressive 
policy  towards  that  compound  of  things,  secular  and  sacred^ 
which  political  crafl  and  religious  error  have  called  into  being. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Anti-State  Church  Society  wisely 
addressee  itself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  religious,  and  especially 
to  the  dissenting^  portion  of  the  community.  It  seeks  their  eu» 
lightenment  and  invigoration,  not  simply  on  their  own  account, 
but  as  the  medium  through  which  general  society  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Should  it  once  succeed  in  combining  the  energies  of 
an  enUghtened  religious  body  in  the  sacred  cause  it  has  under-  3 
taken,  the  day  of  its  triumph  will  not  be  distant.  Before  the  J 
moral  force  thus  arrayed  against  the  great  apostacy,  the  powers  i 
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of  evil  will  be  compelled  to  retire.  The  mists  which  have  con- 
cealed the  fair  form  of  Christianity  will  be  dispersed.  Her 
rectitude  and  purity,  her  simplicity  of  purpose  and  spirituality 
of  character,  will  be  conspicuous  to  all.  The  faults  of  her  pro- 
fessors will  be  manifestly  their  own ;  whilst  her  native  dignity 
and  freedom  from  all  earthly  passion,  will  command  the  respect, 
and  confidence  of  mankind.  At  present  she  is  regarded  as  the 
ally  of  a  suspected  power;  the  mere  tool  of  statesmen,  the  coun- 
terpart in  England  of  what  paganism  was  at  Rome,  or  Moham- 
medanism is  in  Turkey.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  a  se- 
paration of  the  church  from  the  state  will  be  destructive  of  all 
the  evils  which  afflict  the  former.  Human  nature  is  in  too 
vitiated  a  state  to  admit  of  this.  There  are  evils  inseparable 
from  it,  which  will  show  themselves  under  every  conceivable 
condition  of  things.  We  plead,  therefore,  for  such  a  separ- 
ation, not  as  a  panacea  for  all  evil,  but  as  a  means  essential 
to  the  due  effect  of  religious  ministrations ;  as  the  removal  of 
a  formidable  obstacle  out  of  the  path  of  Christianity;  as  that 
which  will  give  free  scope  to  her  energies,  and  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  her  renewing  those  marvellous  achievements  which 
characterized  her  better  days. 

The  publications  of  the  society  constitute  an  important  de-  . 
partment  of  its  operations,  to  which  some  attention  must  be 
given.  As  the  titles  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  shew,  they 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  same  class,  and  are  composed  in  a 
spirit,  and  with  a  degree  of  ability,  suited  to  the  cause  they  ad- 
Tocate.  During  the  past  year,  a  monthly  series  has  been  issued, 
in  which  various  points  involved  in  the  church  controversy  have 
been  ably  discussed.  These  tracts  have  been  furnished  by 
different  writers,  and  it  is  both  pleasing  and  instructive  to  ob- 
aorve  amongst  their  authors,  episcopalian^,  presbyterians,  inde- 
pendents, and  baptists.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  constitution 
of  the  society,  which  is  the  advocate  of  voluntaryism  rather  than 
of  dissent, — the  vindicator  of  the  churches  liberty  from  political 
craft  and  state  patronage,  rather  than  of  the  forms  or  creed  of 
any  seceding  body.     The  measure  of  ability  evinced  in  these 

CbUcations,  is,  of  course,  various ;  but  where  all  are  so  excel- 
it,  it  would  be  unprofitable  and  invidious  to  make  selection. 
Two  of  the  writers,  Matthew  Bridges,  and  Francis  William 
Kevman,  Esqrs.,  have  had  opportunities,  not  possessed  by  many 
tf  QB,  of  observing  the  internal  working  and  practical  effects  of 
ifte  state  church.  Both  of  them  are  Oxford  men,  and  we  should 
|k  g^ad  to  see  their  enlightened,  deep,  and  earnest  convictions  on 
[4ewhole  question,  more  extensively  prevalent  amongst  the  non- 
»rmists  of  England.  We  look  at  the  church  system  from 
1 1  distance.   We  treat  it  as  a  theory,  discuss  its  principles,  reason 
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on  its  probable  results^  and  are  perpetually  hampered  by  a  con- 
cern to  shield  the  inconsistencies  of  our  fathers,  or  to  protect 
from  assault  the  weak  points  of  our  own  polity.  Hence  the 
hesitation  and  half-heartedness,  the  contracted  aim,  the  want 
of  high  and  ennobling  faith  in  their  principles,  so  generally  to 
be  seen  amongst  our  people.  The  reverse  of  this  is  observable 
with  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  referred.  They  have 
looked  on  the  system  itself  as  a  living  operating  thing.  They 
know  its  characteristics,  have  been  reared  amidst  its  icdfluences, 
and  by  the  simple  force  of  fidelity  to  truth,  have  been  compelled 
to  renoimce  its  radical  principle.  In  the  case  of  Mr,  Newman — 
if  we  may  be  permitted  the  allusion — there  is  additional  satis- 
faction derivable  from  his  labours,  on  account  of  the  contrast 
they  furnish  to  those  of  his  brother.  The  sale  of  the  society's 
tracts  has  been  considerable.  Large  impressions  of  each  have 
been  published,  and  several  have  reached  a  third,  and  some 
even  a  fourth  edition.  The  sale  has  continued  to  increase  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is  at  present,  we  are  informed, 
in  a  more  promising  condition  than  at  any  former  period.* 

We  shall  not  do  more  at  present  than  barely  fdlnde  to  the 
publications  which  have  been  issued  on  the  Regkan  Donum 
question,  as  we  purpose,  ere  long,  entering  somewhat  at  length 
in  a  separate  article  on  this  subject.  In  the  meantime,  we 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  that,  had  the  Anti-State 
Church  Association  done  nothing  more  than  issue  the  two 
pamphlets  on  this  case,  which  bear  its  name,  a  good  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  all  consistent  dissenters  would  have  been 
established. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive,  by  a  recent  advertisement,  that  the 
attention  of  the  society  is  to  be  specially  directed  during  the 
present  year  to  the  preparation  of  short  tracts,  written  in  a 
popular  style,  and  adapted  for  gratuitous  distribution.  The 
design  of  the  committee  will  be  best  understood  from  the  ad- 
vertisement itself,  which  we  transfer  to  our  pages,  in  the  hope 
that  beyond  the  information  communicated,  it  may  induce  some 
of  our  readers  to  render  literary  aid  to  the  design. 

'  TRACTS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

'  The  Executive  Committee  having  detennined  to  issue,  during  the 
year  1846,  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  large  numbers,  a  series  of 
Short  Tracts,  adapted  for  popular  reading,  solicit  the  aid  of  persons 
conversant  with  the  subject  of  State  Churches,  and  able  to  illustrate 
the  evils  with  which  they  are  fraught  in  an  attractive  and  impressive 
manner. 

^  The  monthly  series  has  heen  collected  into  a  volume,  and  in  this  form 
should  have  a  place  in  every  dissenter's  library. 
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*  The  Committee  are  prepared  to  pay  a  liberal  price  for  such  manu- 
scripts as  they  may  select  for  use,  and  engage  to  return,  free  of  ex- 
pense to  the  writers,  those  which  they  may  not  deem  suited  to  their 
purpose. 

'  As  a  general  rule,  the  Tracts  must  not  be  less  than  two  pages,  nor 
more  than  four  pages,  duodecimo. 

*  The  subjects  of  the  intended  Tracts  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  general  heads : 

The  Common  Sense  of  Voluntaryism. 
Corrupt  Administration  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues. 
Inaction  of  Dissenters. 
Illustrations  of  Church  Patronage. 
Demoralising  Influence  of  Church  Establishments. 
Anti-popular  Character  of  State  Churches. 
Injustice  involved  in  State  Churches. 
Impiety  fostered  by  State  Churches. 
The  Church- Ad vowson  Market. 
The  State  Church  mt  the  Poor  Man's  Church. 
State  Churches  Political  Engines. 

State  Churches  as  originating  in  Ecclesiastical  Comiptipn. 
Facts  illustrative  of  Episcopal  Promotions. 
Ecclesiastical  Nepotism. 

Special  Character  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

&c.         &c.         &c. 
'  The  Tracts  may  be  composed  in  whatever  form  the  writers  prefer, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  essay,  narrative,  or  dialogue.' 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  demonstrated  the  vast  bene- 
fits attendant  on  a  wide  diffusion  of  brief  expositions  and  enforce- 
ments of  important  truth;  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League^ 
though  in  a  different  department^  has  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, with  corresponding  success.     Now  the  church  question 
is  precisely  the  one  which  especially  calls  for  such  an  agency, 
and  promises  the  greatest  result  from  its  employment.     A  large 
proportion  of  our    people  are  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
They  have  little  leisure,  and  perhaps  still  less  inclination  for 
severe  or  protracted  reading.    The  mass  of  our  countrymen  also 
are  placed  in  circumstances  still  more  unfavourable,  and  will 
remain  wholly  untouched,  unless  some  such  agency  be  employed. 
They  never  come  to  our  places  of  worship ;  they  cither  cannot 
or  they  will  not  read  the  more  extended  and  formal  expositions 
of  our  views ;  they  know  the  minister  of  religion  only  as  a  state- 
paid  functionary,  and  regard  the  church  as  Uttle  more  than  part 
of  the  machinery,  by  which  the  rich  and  the  powerful  keep  the 
poor  in  a   state  of  submission   and  dependence.     Tracts   are 
almost  the  only  means  of  reaching  such,  and  if  the  society  real- 
ize its  expectations  of  literary  aid,  this  department  of  its  labours 
will  become  one  of  the  most  effective  in  preparing  the  popular 
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mind  not  simply  to  acquiesce,  but  imperatively  to  demand,  that 
that  entire  religious  freedom  be  guaranteed  by  politicians  ceas- 
ing to  trifle  with  conscience,  or  to  tamper  with  the  church. 

Thus  far  we  have  glanced  at  what  the  society  is  doing.  Our 
object  has  been  to  acquaint  our  readers  witluthe  genuine  cha- 
racter of  its  measures,  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  judge  for 
themselves  on  the  claims  it  prefers  to  their  support.  Grievous 
misconceptions  are  prevalent,  which  we  are  desirous  of  cor- 
recting. "While  indisposed  to  claim  for  the  association  any 
virtue  which  it  does  not  possess,  we  are  unwilling  that  its  repu- 
tation should  be  injured  byunfoundedcharges,  or  its  usefidness  be 
diminished  by  a  prejudiced  and  inaccurate  view  of  its  operations. 
Let  it  be  judged  of  as  it  is,  not  as  its  opponents — ^whether 
churchmen  or  dissenters — represent  it  to  be.  Let  its  history 
be  examined,  its  procedure  be  narrowly  watched.  Let  the  spirit 
which  presides  over  its  councils  be  fairly  scrutinised,  and  its 
publications,  lectures,  and  public  meetings,  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  an  impartial  judgment,  and  then  let  friend  or  enemy 
say  whether — allowing  for  the  infirmities  inseparable  from 
human  action — there  has  not  been,  in  its  proceedings,  a  remark- 
able exemption  from  those  infirmities  of  temper  and  that  violence 
of  expression,  which  are  too  commonly  incident  to  the  labours  even 
of  the  good.  It  is  not  for  any  association  of  erring  beings  to 
say  they  are  impeccable ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured — and  in  it 
the  society  may  well  glory — that  the  most  complete  and  trium- 
phant refutation  of  the  evil  prophecies  which  marked  its  com- 
mencement, and  of  the  charges  subsequently  preferred  against 
it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  narrative  of  its  doings.  Let  this 
be  read  with  candour,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  odium  attached  to 
it  will  instantly  disappear. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  surprising  that  such  an  association  should 
be  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  adherents  of  the  State  Church. 
This  is  a  natural  result  of  their  position,  and  was  anticipated 
from  the  first.  Whatever  be  the  primary  element  in  the  attach- 
ment of  churchmen  to  their  system,  whether  it  be  secular  or  spi- 
ritual, a  regard  to  pecuniary  interests,  or  a  conviction  of  the 
special  adaptation  of  its  machinery  to  promote  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  the  Anti-State  Church  Association  cannot 
fail  to  be  regarded  with  hostility.  By  the  one  class  it  is  bitterly 
assailed  in  the  spirit  which  animated  Demetrius  and  his  follow- 
ers at  Ephesus,  when  they  excited  popular  tumult  against  the 
apostles,  by  the  cry,  ^  Our  craft  is  in  danger  -/  and  by  the  other  it 
is  denounced  as  subversive  of  religion,  and  tending  only  to  infi- 
delity. The  motives  of  the  former  are  purely  secular,  while 
those  of  the  latter,  though  unenlightened  and  erroneous,  are 
redeemed  from  reproach  by  their  religious  sincerity  and  earnest- 
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ness.  The  association  is  avowedly  aggressive. » There  is  no  con- 
cealment or  evasion  on  this  point.  Its  constitution  proclaims 
the  fact  in  simple  and  intelligible  terms,  and  the  society  itself 
must  cease  the  very  moment  it  abandons  this  principle,  or  con- 
descends to  temporize  with  the  advocates  of  state  churches. 
Believing  the  establishment  principle  to  be  unscriptural,  it  de- 
nounces it  as  such,  calls  error  by  its  proper  name,  and  summons 
the  energies  of  religious  people,  to  remove  out  of  the  way  so 
fearful  an  obstruction  to  the  fidl  developement  of  Christian  truth. 
It  thus  arrays  against  itself  some  of  the  most  powerftil  influences 
which  regulate  human  conduct.  It  is  denounced  by  the  politi- 
cian as  incompatible  with  the  good  order  of  society,  by  the 
holder  of  church  livings  as  the  advocate  of  public  robbery,  and 
by  the  sincerely  religious,  but  misjudging,  as  the  ally  of  infi- 
delity and  the  friend  of  papal  aggression.  Now,  to  all  this,  the 
friends  of  the  society  had  made  up  their  minds, — ^they  were  pre- 
pared for  it.  It  is  what  they  looked  for.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  their  predecessors  had  experienced,  in  exact  proportion  as 
they  were  faithful  to  their  principles.  Had  it  not  occurred, 
they  would  have  suspected  themselves,  and  doubted  the  sound- 
ness of  their  position.  The  absence  of  such  hostility  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil,  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
what  they  supposed  themselves  to  be,  a  clear  indication  that 
truth  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  error, 
nor  the  spirit  of  secularity  and  religious  formalism  been  made  to 
feel  that  it  must  retire,  like  the  money-changers  of  old,  from  the 
temple,  which  its  presence  polluted. 

To  much,  therefore,  of  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised 
against  the  society  amongst  churchmen,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
give  heed.  It  will  live  its  day,  and  must  be  suffered  to  die  out. 
Truth  cannot  grapple  with  error  without  exciting  the  animosity 
of  its  adherents,  and  must  therefore  be  content  to  endure,  for  a 
time,  the  hard  names  and  passionate  invectives  which  they  utter. 
A  steady  perseverance  will  live  down  these  things,  and  may  ul- 
timately command  the  gratitude  of  some  who  are  now  loudest 
in  their  condemnation. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  misconceptions,  to  the  cor- 
rection of  which  a  moment's  attention  may  be  given.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  churchmen,  including  even  the  more  evangelical, 
that  our  opposition  to  their  system  is  incompatible  with  per- 
sonal esteem  and  attachment  to  themselves.  We  are  suspected 
of  being  influenced  by  something  akin  to  personal  hostility,  or 
at  least,  of  being  so  far  under  the  influence  of  sectarian  preju- 
dice, as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  religious  worth  and 
ministerial  diligence  of  many  clergymen.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  the  pages  of  ^  The  Record,'  or  those  of  ^  The  Christian 
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Observer/ — to  say  nothing  of  other  journals, — without  perceiving 
that  they  make  the  contest  to  bear  much  of  a  personal  com- 
plexion. 

From  our  hostility  to  their  system,  they  infer,  by  a  logic  of 
their  own,  our  hostility  to  themselves,  as  though  no  distinction 
could  be  made  between  systems  and  men,  nor  error  be  refuted 
without  its  advocates  being  abhorred.  In  the  ministry  of  our 
Divine  Master  the  sternest  rebukes  were  associated  with  the 
teiiderest  compassion,  and  we  claim  for  ourselves,  handpassibus 
isquiSy  to  follow  his  illustrious  example.  It  requires  no  effort  on 
our  part  to  appreciate,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  to  avow  our 
high  estimate  of,  the  personal  worth  and  ministerial  eminence 
of  many  clergymen  of  the  established  church.  We  are  strangely 
ignorant  of  our  own  hearts,  if  we  do  not  rejoice  in  their  excel- 
lencies, recognise  in  them  the  spirit  of  our  common  Lord,  and 
exult  in  their  success.  For  that  success  we  render  thanks  to 
the  God  of  all  grace,  and  humbly  pray  that  our  own  spirits  may 
partake  in  a  larger  measure  of  those  influences  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  their  lives.  We  could  name  men  in  whose  presence 
we  feel  chastened  and  subdued,  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  so  clearly  rests,  that  the  fact  of  their  churchinanship  has 
compelled  us  again  and  again  to  examine  the  grounds  of  our 
dissent.  To  differ  from  such  men  on  points  so  vital,  is  to  us 
matter  of  unaffected  sorrow,  and  nothing  could  induce  us  to  do  so, 
but  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  higher  obligations  due  to  truth* 
We  believe  them  to  be  in  error  on  the  point  in  issue,  yet  we 
doubt  not  their  sincerity,  and  love  them  for  their  Master's  sake. 
Should  the  eye  of  a  Baptist  Noel,  or  of  a  Bickerstetfa,  light  on 
these  pages,  we  pray  them  to  give  us  credit  for  the  sincerity 
with  which  we  write.  Party  zealots  may  sneer  at  our  profes- 
sion, but  the  men  whom  we  name  will  believe  us,  when  we  say 
that  our  strongest  condemnation  of  their  ecclesiastical  system^ 
is  compatible  with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  their  worth,  and 
the  most  intimate  sympathy  with  those  common  elements  of 
Christian  character,  of  which  they  so  largely  partake. 

Another  misconception  prevalent  amongst  members  of  the 
establishment  is,  that  the  Anti-State  Church  Society  is  opposed 
to  their  church,  and  that  its  success  would  therefore  involve  the 
overthrow  of  episcopacy.  To  this  we  have  already,  in  good 
measure,  replied,  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced.  We  distinguish 
between  episcopacy  and  its  incorporation  with  the  state.  The 
former  may  exist  without  the  latter,  and  actually  does  so> 
in  Scotland  and  America,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  contend  against  the 
one,  and  yet  to  advocate  the  other ;  to  believe  the  incorporatioii 
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in  question  to  be  unscriptaral  and  injurious^  and^  at  the  same 
time^  to  maintain  the  authority  and  advantages  of  a  threefold 
order  of  clergy.     Many  episcopidians  are  members  of  the  Anti- 
State  Church  Association^  and  amongst  the  authors  of  the  tracts 
before  us  there  is  at  least  one^  whose  attachment  to  this  form  of 
ecclesiastical  poUty  is  as  undoubted  as  his  voluntaryism  is  ear- 
nest.    It  is  not^  therefore^  against  episcopacy  that  the  society 
contends^  and  if  its  whole  object  were  accomplished  to-morrow, . 
those  who  are  firiendly  to  the  appointment  of  bishops  would  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  act  on  their  convictions,  and  to  retain  for 
themselves  the  clerical  orders  and  forms  of  worship  which  they 
prefer.     Every  man  is  entitled  to  act  for  himself  in  this  matter, 
and  we  are  firee  to  avow  our  conviction,  that  if  the  episcopal 
church  were  relieved  &om  its  present  subjection  to  secular  con- 
troul,  its  fellowship  would  be  rendered  much  purer,  and  its 
ministrations  far  more  efficient.     It  might  lose  somewhat  of  its 
splendour;  the  fashion  which  now  secures  it  the  adhesion  of  the 
affluent  and  worldly  might  pass  away ;  the  pomp  of  its  services 
might  cease ;  and  the  more  than  suspicious  lustre  with  which 
its  dignitaries  and  temples  are  encircled,  might  be  withdrawn. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  stead  of  all  this,  its  internal 
purity  would  be  enhanced,  a  vast  accession  to  its  moral  power 
would  be  secured,  the  attachment  of  its  members  would  be  more 
enlightened,  and  their  sympathy  with  it  more  earnest  and  deep. 
It  would  become,  in  such  case,  what  at  present  it  cannot  assume 
to  be,  an  agency  obviously  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligious culture  and  benefit   of  mankind.      Let  the   episcopal 
church  take  its  rank  with  sister  churches,  eschewing  both  the 
patronage  and  the  controul  of  the  state ;  let  its  own  members 
sustain  its  ministrations,  and  its  glory  be  made  to  consist  in  its 
assimilation  to  the  only  standard  of  Christian  duty,  and  the  Anti- 
state  Church  Society  has  no  contest  or  quarrel  with  it.     It  has 
often  been  to  us  matter  of  surprise  that  an  episcopal  secession 
from  the  establishment  has  not  taken  place.     We  are  informed 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  arising  from  the  very  nature 
of  episcopacy,  which  we  confess  our  incompetency  to  appreciate. 
Could  one  of  the  bishops,  we  have  been  told,  be  induced  to  take 
part  in  such  secession,  it  might  be  accomplished,  but  in  the 
absence  of  this, — and  who  is  so  Utopian  as  to  expect  it? — the 
thing  is  impracticable.     If  it  be  so,  is  not  episcopalianism  itself 
brought  into  question?     Its  fiercest  opponent  could  scarcely 
advance  a  more  fatal  objection  to  it.    We  know  that  a  secession 
is  earnestly  desired  by  some.     Many  lay  members  of  the  hier- 
archy are  prepared  for  it,  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  some 
of  the  more  reflecting  and  pious  of  the  clergy  would  rejoice  to 
see  their  way  clear  to  such  a  consummation. 
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We  must  now  turn  to  a  diflPerent  class  of  objectors,  and  we 
confess  that  we  do  so  with  extreme  reluctance.  Nothing  but  a 
stern  sense  of  duty  could  overcome  our  hesitation,  for  we  love 
manv  of  the  brethren  from  whom  we  diflFer,  and  would  more 
gladly  use  the  language  of  commendation  than  of  censure. 
Necessity,  however,  is  laid  upon  us.  We  cannot  evade  the  con- 
viction that  the  time  is  come  when  the  truth  should  be  spoken 
with  frankness,  and  the  grounds  of  continued  alienation  from  the 
Anti-state  Church  Society,  on  the  part  of  many  dissenters,  be 
subjected  to  a  candid  and  thorough  investigation.  We  are  not 
unaware  of  what  we  hazard ;  but  come  what  may,  on  one  thing 
we  are  resolved,  as  we  shall  avoid  all  bitterness,  so  we  will  clear 
ourselves  from  the  guilt  of  concealment,  when  the  utterance  of 
truth  is  matter  of  Christian  fidelity. 

Now  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Anti- State  Church  Society  is 
opposed,  either  covertly  or  in  open  day,  by  very  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  dissenting  body  in  England.     This  is 
the  case  both  with  ministers  and  laymen,  and  it  is  true  in  re- 
lation to  the  provinces,  as  well  as  to  London.     There  are,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  illustrious  exceptions,  men  of  distinguished 
name  and  worth,  who  take  pride  in  its  membership,  arid  readily 
yield  it  their  aid.  But  they  are  exceptions,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
most  prominent,  and  in  days  gone  by,  the  most  influential  class 
is  concerned.     In  most  cases  the  hostility  is  covert.     It  is  a 
quiet,  stealthy,  unmanly  thing.     It  deals  in  whispers,  it  insinu- 
ates objections,  it  impeaches  motives,  it  misconstrues  actions. 
It  does  not  come  forward  with  an  open  and  truthful  counte- 
nance to  avow  its  dissent,  but  indulges,   where  impunity   is 
secured,  in  sneers,  which  the  feeblest  may  utter,  and  the  least 
principled  will  be  most  ready  to  repeat.     Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood.   We  are  not  charging  these  sins  upon  all  who  keep 
aloof  from  the  society.     Many  of  them  are  too  generous  and 
noble-minded  for  such  things.     Whatever  transgressions  they 
commit,  those  who  know,  will  at  once  acquit  them  of  what  is 
mean  and  disingenuous.     They  may  be  hasty,   they  may  be 
proud,  they  may  resent  what  they  deem  an  impertinent  in- 
trusion on  their  proper  sphere,  but  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
malpractices  to  which  others  resort.     Their  opposition  will  be 
erect  and  manly.  It  will  show  itself  in  open  day,  and  will  speak 
within  the  hearing  of  those  whose  wisdonr  it  questions,  or  whose 
conduct  it  condemns.  But  there  are  some  to  whom  the  language 
we  have  used  is  applicable,  and  we  employ  it  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  them  with  our  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
cedure. 

As  a  general  fact,  however,  it  has  come  out  in  the  couitse  of 
the  visits  paid  to  several  places  by  deputations  from  the  society. 
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that  the  leading  ministers  and  private  members  of  the  dissent- 
ing body  have  kept  entirely  aloof.  No  matter  how  respectable 
the  deputation  might  be,  or  how  eminent  its  members  in  their 
respective  denominations,  the  audiences  addressed-^and  for  the 
most  part  they  have  been  numerous  and  enthusiastic — ^have  not 
included  those  who  in  former  days  were  the  reputed  leaders  of 
dissent  in  their  several  localities.  It  is  bv  no  means  an  un- 
common  thing  to  forbid  any  announcement  of  the  socie^s 
lectures.  We  have  known  instances  in  which  a  minister,  seeing 
a  notice  bill  of  this  kind  in  the  hand  of  one  of  his  deacons,  has 
declared  that  if  given  out  with  the  other  notices,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  speak  against  it  from  the  pulpit.  Such  is  by  no 
means  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  state  of  things.  The 
picture  is  far  from  being  overcharged.  It  might  have  been 
made  more  sombre,  but  we  have  preferred  to  indicate  merely, 
rather  than  narrate  at  large,  what  we  know  to  have  taken  place 
in  various  localities. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  feeling  with  winch  the  so- 
ciety is  regarded,  is  one  of  indiflference  simply.     It  is  not  the 
object  of  positive  hostility,  but  is  regarded  with  supineness  and 
stolid  neglect,  as  if  its  principles  had  no  relation  to  the  profes- 
sions of  dissenters,  and  its  operations  were  as  foreign  from  their 
interests  as  the  dimensions  of  the  remotest  planet.     This  is  not 
the  case,  we  apprehend,  with  many  of  those  who  occupy  promi- 
nent or  influential  positions  amongst  us.    The  views  of  such  are 
more  decided  than  the  state  of  mind  we  now  refer  to  admits  of; 
but  thefe  are  others,  and,  probably,  a  more  numerous  class, 
whose  ecclesiastical  training  having  been  greatly  neglected,  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  truth,  if,  indeed,  they  understand  it.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  such,  if  their  own  religious  quietism  be  respected, 
that  the  nature  of  Christ^s  kingdom  is  misunderstood,  or  his  so- 
vereignty invaded.     They  never  trouble  themselves  to  think  se- 
riously on  the  matter,  but  are  rather  surprised   that   others 
should  deem  the  points  at  issue  of  sufficient  moment  to  disturb 
their  serenity,  or  to  engage  any  portion  of  their  time.    The  dis- 
senterism  of  such  is  matter  of  accident  rather  than  of  principle. 
They  have  fallen  upon  it  by  chance,  and  not  worked  out  their 
way  to  it  by  severe  and  prayerful  study.  There  is  little  sympathy 
between  them  and  some  of  the  more  obvious  departments  of  re- 
ligious duty.     Their  religion  itself  is  defective  in  its  range  and 
vision,  feeble  in  its  power,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Christian  standard.     A  more  vigorous  training  of 
the  intellect,  and  a  profounder  submission  of  the  heart,  will  be 
the  best  corrective  of  so  questionable  a  state  of  things.     The 
points  involved  are  too  momentous,  are  too  intimately  allied  with 
the  purity  of  the  church  and  the  diffusion  of  her  faith,  to  allow 
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of  sucli  supineness,  without  serious  reflection  on  the  intelligence 
or  piety  of  those  who  evince  it.  Either  the  one  must  be  sadly 
defective,  or  the  other  be  strangely  indifl'erent  to  the  honour  of 
Christ,  to  admit  of  such  ignorance  and  carelessness. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  pleas  are  wanting  by  which  an 
attempt  at  least  is  made  to  justify  the  course  adopted  by  many 
Dissejiters.  These  are  various,  and  we  shall  briefly  examine 
a  few.  They  have  been  somewhat  modified  in  the  course  of  the 
society's  proceedings,  and  the  reason  of  the  change  is  obvious. 
In  the  early  part  of  1844,  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  ultra- 
ism,  and  violence,  and  political  designs  of  its  originators.  Some, 
who  are  morbidly  sensitive  to  any  impeachments  of  the  wisdom 
or  consistency  of  their  own  procedure,  were  suflBiciently  loud  in 
impugning  the  motives  and  misrepresenting  the  objects  of  the 
society's  earliest  &iends.  Its  machinery  was  represented  as 
covert,  its  purpose  6ther  than  was  avowed.  Many  evil  things 
were  uttered,  and  some  were  written,  over  which  charity  would 
throw  her  mantle,  and  to  which  we  should  not  make  this  pass- 
ing reference,  were  it  not  needful  to  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  case. 

The  society  arose  from  the  strong  impulse  of  the  many,  not 
from  the  councils  of  the  few.     It  did  not  come  forth  from  the 
high  places  of  dissent,  nor  was  it  ushered  into  public  life  with 
that  sort  of  patronage  which  was  adapted  at  once  to  secure  it 
good  standing  and  respectability.   There  was  no  official  air  about 
it ;  nothing  to  conciliate  our  secretaries  icnd  committees,  who 
might  possibly  suspect  in  the  spirit  of  which  it  was  the*  outward 
and  visible  sign,  something  ominous  to  themselves.     It  arose, 
from  the  people,  and  its  whole  air  and  complexion  befitted  the 
region  of  its  birth.     It  was  a  thing  masculine  and  sturdy,  not 
eschewing  the  graces  of  life,  but  mainly  concerned  for  the  honest 
and  unfettered  exhibition  of  the  truth  of  God  in  reference  to 
the  kingdom  and  supremacy  of  his  Son.     It  had  long  been  felt 
by  a  large  body  of  Dissenters,   that  something  was  wanting 
to  the  discharge  of  duty;   something   less   selfish  and  moore 
directly  religious  than  the  objects  sought  by  our  leaders;  some- 
thing which  should  vindicate  religion  from  reproach  by  working 
out  her  redemption  from  the  political  thraldom  in  which  she 
had   been  held.     There  was  no   disposition  to  underrate  the 
value  of  what  had  been  done.     '  Practical  grievances '  were  felt 
to  be  evils,  and  the  demand  made  for  their  redress  was  deemed 
righteous  and  befitting.    But  there  were  other  and  holier  things 
which  claimed  attention,  and   the  conviction  had  long  been 
deepening,  that  to  these  immediate  attention  was  due.     'These 
things  ye  ought  to  do,'  was  the  language  addressed  to  '  practi- 
cal grievance '  men,  but  *  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.'     The 
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people  waited  long,  and  with  deference,  to  see  if  their  leaders 
would  take  this  course,  until  at  length  despairing  of  their  doing 
so,  they  met  in  the  Conference  of  April  1844,  in  greater  num- 
bers,— and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  more  unanimity 
and  earnestness  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Society,  and  here  lies  the 
secret  of  much  of  the  opposition  it  has  had  to  encounter.  We 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say  this.  We  write  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger,  and  our  object  in  doing  so  is  to  put  the  case  fairly  and 
honestly  before  our  friends,  that  they  may  judge  between  the 
Society  and  a  large  section  of  its  impugners.  The  parties  by 
whom  it  was  first  advocated,  and  the  locality  in  which  the  initi- 
atory steps  to  its  formation  were  taken,  had  more  to  do,  we 
verily  believe,  with  the  hostility  it  encountered,  than  disappro- 
bation of  its  principles,  or  of  the  agency  by  which  it  proposed  to 
work  them  out.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  a  much  larger  number 
of  those  who  stood  aloof  from  its  earlier  movements,  whilst 
they  avowed  attachment  to  its  principles,  would  now  be  found 
amongst  its  members.  As  is  remarked  by  the  amUkr  of  Tract 
No.  11,  before 


*  When  this  movement  was  merely  anticipated  and  prospective, 
there  might  have  existed  some  reasons  for  suspicion ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  prognostications  of  our  opponents,  from  the  opening  of 
the  Conference  to  the  present  hour,  all  has  been  calm — legal — reli- 
gious— unimpeachable.  There  have  been  no  ebullitions  of  a  violent 
and  intemperate  bigotry ;  no  kind  of  action  has  been  taken  that  is  not 
of  long- established  usage  among  Dissenters ;  no  one  among  us  has 
attempted  to  shake  the  foundations  of  social  order  by  any  new  poli- 
tical doctrines ;  we  have  not  laid  ourselves  open  to  state-prosecution. 
Our  conduct  ought  long  ago  to  have  disarmed  all  the  unworthy 
doubts  of  our  brethren.  There  is  not  a  Dissenter  whose  respect- 
ability of  moral  character  or  of  worldly  circumstances  would  have 
received  the  slightest  shade  of  discredit  by  a  connexion  with  us. 
Our  proceedings  are  before  the  world,  and  to  them  we  make  our 
confident  appeal.  What  cause,  then,  can  be  imagined,  why  those 
who  hold  our  own  acknowledged  principles,  and  profess  to  be 
working  for  the  same  end,  should  deny  us  their  co-operation  t  If 
our  conduct  cannot  be  impeached,  why  is  it  disavowed  ?  '—  p.  7. 

We  pass  from  this  ungrateful  topic  without  further  comment, 
simply  expressing  our  hope,  that  no  dissenter  will  permit  his 
future  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  a  prejudice  which  facts  prove 
to  be  unfounded,  and  which  all  candid  men  now  shrink  from 
avowing.  It  is  however  one  of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  error 
induced  by  passion,  that  its  influence  is  frequently  prolonged 
after  the  error  itself  is  renounced.     May  there  be  no  ground 
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to  suspect  this  in  the  case  of  a  single  member  of  the  noncon- 
formist body  of  England  I 

There  are  other,  and  more  honourable,  grounds  of  exception 
taken  to  the  society.  Some  object  to  it  on  the  plea  of  hostility 
to  any  organization  having  reference  to  the  church  controversy. 
We  are  not  opposed,  say  such,  to  the  principles  of  the  society,  on 
the  contrary  we  fully  concur  in  them  and  deem  them  of  impor- 
tance. In  our  respective  spheres  we  advocate  them,  and  will 
yield  to  none  in  our  zeal  on  their  behalf.  We  are,  therefore, 
one  with  the  society  in  this  respect,  nor  do  we  object  to  it  on 
account  of  our  deeming  the  means  employed  questionable,  or 
the  spirit  evinced  censorious  or  unchristian.  We  have  heard 
language  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  addressed  to  us  in  vindica- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  is  obviously  relied  on  as  a  valid  reply  to 
appeals  on  behaLF  of  the  association.  The  number  employing  it 
is  not,  we  apprehend,  very  numerous,  but  in  some  cases  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is  enforced  by  great  personal  excel- 
lencies, and  the  sincerely  religious  tone  in  which  it  is  uttered. 

Now  we  confess  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  most  strange, 
that  the  propriety  of  organization  should  be  questioned  in  one 
case  only.  The  persons  who  urge  the  objection  are  amongst 
its  foremost  and  most  zealous  advocates  in  other  instances. 
They  admit  it  to  be  wise  and  incumbent  in  many  departments 
of  Christian  duty.  On  the  platforms  of  Bible,  Missionary, 
Tract,  and  Sunday  School  Societies,  they  are  its  eloquent  advo- 
cates ;  nay,  so  fully  possessed  are  they  with  a  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance, that  they  urgently  enforce  it  as  the  means  of  raising  up 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Popery,  and 
of  giving  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  union  to  a  divided  and 
contentious  church.  Not  merely  is  it  advocated  in  the  more 
simple  and  obvious  departments  of  Christian  duty,  but  in  the 
case  of  Protestant  Unions  and  of  Evangelical  Alliances,  it  is 
enforced  with  an  earnestness  which  betokens  the  fullest  reliance 
on  its  soundness  and  utility.  Now  it  appears  tons  strange  that 
grounds  so  opposite  should  be  taken  by  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion. We  cannot  reconcile  the  discrepancy,  nor  remove  from 
ourselves  the  suspicion  that  in  many  instances  some  other  and 
more  latent  cause  is  operating,  a  cause  unrecognized  by  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  but  not  the  less  potent  on  that  account. 

The  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  proceeded  on  a  different 
principle.  The  basis  of  his  church  is  laid  in  the  social  sympa- 
thies of  man.  Of  these  sympathies  he  sought  to  avail  himself, 
in  order  to  give  permanence  and  effect  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  his  disciples.  Our  churches  are  so  many  organizations, 
in  which  each  member  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance '  of  the  fidelity  of  all  others,  and  the  largest  result  is 
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sought  to  be  brought  out  by  the  simplest  expenditure  of  means. 
Imitating  his  example^  holy  men  have  combined  in  every  age, 
and  the  results  of  their  combinations  are  visible  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  moral  world.  What  is  there  then,  we  ask,  in  the 
constitution  and  objects  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Society,  which 
renders  improper  in  its  case  what  is  admitted  to  be  wise  and 
useful  in  all  others  ?  Is  th6  evil  against  which  it  arrays  itself 
less  obvious  or  potent  ?  Is  its  connection  without  the  range  of 
religious  duty,  or  can  it  be  effected  so  easily  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  combination?  We  need  scarcely  reply  to  such 
enquiries.  The  answer  is  written  in  letters  of  fire,  and  he  who  runs 
may  read.  The  evil  assailed  is  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  of 
long  duration.  It  has  the  sanction  of  age,  and  all  the  fearful 
aggravation  which  arises  &om  its  being  confounded  with  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  It  operates  directly  on  the  religious 
sympathies  of  the  nation,  and  does  more  to  retard  the  progress 
of  scriptural  Christianity  than  any  other  cause  which  exists. 
Mr.  Miall  and  Mr.  Burnett,  in  their  speeches  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  21st  of  November  last,  put  this  subject  in  a 
clear  and  masterly  light,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  close 
our  reference  to  it  by  an  extract  from  the  address  of  the 
latter. 

'This  Society/  said  Mr.Bumet,  'is  feared  because  of  its  organisation. 
Why  should  the  friends  of  Dissent  be  afraid  of  organisation  in  its 
favour,  when  that  organisation  is  both  lawful  and  scriptural  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  promotion  of  any  good  principle  without  organi- 
sation ?  Are  principles  to  be  diffused  by  anarchy  ?  Assuredly  not. 
But  let  us  see  what  organisation  is  capable  of  doing  from  what  it  has 
really  done.  There  was  an  organisation  of  the  free-traders,  and  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  Many  of  the  public  prints  laughed  at  it ; 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament  sneered  at  it;  many  of  the 
persons  who  professed  to  regard  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
professed  to  be  afraid  of  the  mischief  that  such  an  organisation 
would  be  likely  to  effect.  But  that  organisation  went  on  and  on,  till 
the  leading  journal  of  the  empire  declared  it — opening  its  eyes  wide 
to  its  vast  extent — to  be  'a  great  fact.'  When  it  became  a  great 
fact,  even  the  gentlemen  in  the  legislature  who  professed  to  be 
against  free  trade  turned  round  upwards  of  700  articles  subject  to 
duty,  and  made  a  new  tariff.  Does  any  one  suppose  that,  but  for  the 
great  fact  of  organisation,  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  ever  have  gone 
upon  the  principle  he  has  been  pursuing  with  regard  to  free  trade  ? 

Organisation  was  got  up  in  Ireland — it  went  on  growing  in  influ- 
ence and  increasing  in  power  over  the  people,  until  at  last  the  very 
same  politician  began  to  veer  round  to  it  in  a  friendly  way,  and, 
without  acknowledging  it  for  a  single  moment,  voted  a  large  sum  to 
the  ecclesiastics  that  he  thought  might  have  the  greatest  influence  in 
that  organisation.    If  you  do  not  organise,  other  people  will.     If  they 
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do,  they  will  succeed,  and  you  will  Dot ;  and»  afler  all  their  organisa- 
tions have  succeeded,  and  you  have  been  left  to  pay  the  piper,  they 
will  laugh  at  your  simplicity.  If  you  go  on  with  your  organisation, 
increase  its  power,  and  carry  with  you  a  moral  tone  that  will  com- 
mand the  kind  feelings  of  the  country  at  large,  no  minister  of  the 
Crown  will  dare  despise  you,  and  no  statesman  would  think  of  it.  He 
will  venture,  while  you  are  at  your  up-hill  progress,  to  laugh  at  the 
efforts  you  are  making ;  but,  when  you  have  reached  the  summit,  and 
he  has  a  full  view  of  your  numbers  and  strength,  and  sees  that  the 
spectators  are  surveying  your  array,  he  will  begin  to  take  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  wishes  so  boldly  and  so  manfully  avowed, 
so  peacefully  and  so  morally  and  religiously  sustained,  so  widely 
spread,  and  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  community.  Let  us  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that,  without  such  organisation  we  could  take 
any  successful  steps  in  the  cause  in  which  we  have  been  moving.' 

Another  objection  to  the  association  is  founded  on  what  is 
deemed  its  ultra  character.  This  is  advanced  by  many  who  do 
not  sympathize  with  the  former  plea.  They  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  organization^  but  would  limit  it  to  what  they  call 
practical  questions.  Grievances^  they  say,  exist ;  social  rights 
are  impinged,  wrongs  are  perpetrated,  and  it  is  both  ^asonable 
and  Christian-like  that  the  legislature  should  be  invoked  to 
grant  protection  and  redress.  Now  we  have  nothing  to  snj 
against  this,  but  are  quite  ready  to  join  in  any  well-considered 
application  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under  which,  as 
dissenters,  we  labour.  But  the  case  is  far  different  when  we 
are  called  on  to  substitute  such  an  application,  for  that  exposure 
of  the  inherent  viciousness  of  the  church  system  to  which  the 
society  in  question  addresses  itself.  ""Here  we  are  compeUed  to 
pause.  The  course  indicated  is,  in  our  judgment,  more  than 
questionable ;  and  we  should  be  faithless  to  our  sense  of  doty, 
and  reckless  of  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow  men,  if  we 
adopted  it  for  a  moment.  The  aggressive  character  of  the 
association  is  its  cardinal  virtue.  We  love  it  mainly  on  this 
account,  and  when  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  the  passions  of 
the  hour  have  passed  away,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  true- 
hearted  and  consistent  dissenters,  to  be  its  distinguishing  and 
imperishable  glory. 

'  I  am  not  one  of  those  (says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  we  quote  his 
words  as  more  likely  to  command  respectful  attention  than  our  own) 
who  think  that  particular  existing  grievances  should  be  disregarded, 
and  quietly  submitted  to,  till  this  great  master  grievance  shall  itself 
have  been  removed ;  but,  while  every  effort  is  made  to  rid  yourself 
as  speedily  as  possible  of  the  one, — never,  oh  never,  let  the  other  be 
lost  sight  of.     Keep  it  before  the  public  mind;  keep  it  before  the  minds  of 
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mtr  legislators.  Let  all  legitimate  means,  ever  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  its  principles  are  the  basis,  be  pir- 
severingly  employed,  for  imparting  the  light  which  may  be  necessary  to 
both;  and  especially,  to  that  portion  of  the  community,  wh^m,  more 
than  all  others,  it  ought  to  be  our  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  con- 
vince and  to  conciliate,  our  fellow-Christians  of  the  established 
churches  of  our  country, — the  many  '  excellent  of  the  earth  '  that 
are  to  be  found  in  them  both.  They  are  one  with  us  in  the  best  and 
most  permanent  bonds — the  bond  of  Divine  truth  and  Divine  love. 
Let  it  be  our  aim  to  induce  them  to  bring  the  system  with  which 
they  now  stand  associated  to  the  test  of  the  only  standard  of  principle, 
the  only  statute  book  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  /  feel  the  deepest^ 
the  most  assured  and  settled  conviction,  that,  if  you  can  successfully  accom* 
plish  the  great  object  of  the  disseverance  of  the  Church  from  the  State, 
you  will  be  the  instruments  of  bestowing  upon  her  a  richer  boon  than  any 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  confer  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  will  have  done  a  greater  service  to  the  interests  of  Divine  truth,  than, 
under  the  superintendence  of  its  gracious  Author,  has  been  effected  by  his 
servants  and  people,  since  the  same  period.  May  I  entreat  you  to  commit 
and  to  pledge  yourselves,  individually  and  collectively,  in  the  name  of  your 
common  Master,  the  Divine  *  Captain  of  your  salvation,*  to  this  great 
cause  ;  and  to  go  forth  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  end  in  his  armour, 
and  in  his  spirit,  under  the  banner  of  his  cross.  Sub  hoc  signo  vin- 
CETIS.  7%e  crisis  is  come.  No  one  who  holds  the  principles  we  have 
been  advocating,  can  consistently  stand  neutral.  Neutrality  is  de- 
sertion. The  voice  of  Him  to  whose  authority  we  bow,  as  the 
only  Lord  of  the  conscience,  says  to  us  emphatically,  by  his  word, 
and  by  all  the  signs  of  the  times — '  He  that  is  not  with  me  is 

AGAINST   MB  I '  ' 

The  charge  of  ultraism^  under  some  form  or  other,  has  been 
preferred  in  every  age  against  the  advocates  of  truth.  It  is  the 
common  refuge  of  the  abettors  of  error,  and  of  those,  also,  who 
being  themselves  enlightened,  are  unprepared  for  the  labours 
and  sacrifices  involved  in  the  service  of  truth.  It  was  advanced 
against  Luther  in  the  earher  days  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
charged  upon  Cartwright,  not  only  by  Parker  and  Whitgift, 
but  bv  Coverdale  and  Fox  :  and  when  Barrowe  and  Greenwood 
advocated  thepolity  of  independency,it  was  equally  alleged  against 
them  by  the  followers  of  Cartwright.  In  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, the  Dissenting  Brethren  were  continually  exposed  to  the 
charge ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  founders  of  Methodism 
were  reprobated  on  this  account.  To  refer  to  other  and  mixed 
questions,  it  is  within  our  own  recollection,  when  the  demand 
for  total  and  immediate  emancipaiiony  raised  in  the  Anti- Slavery 
Society  by  some  of  its  more  forward  members,  was  deemed  ultra 
and  unadvised,  even  by  our  Macauleys  and  Buxtons.  In  a  second 
and  more  recent  case,  we  need  scarcely  say  what  dismay  was 

V')L.  XIX.  R 
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excited,  when  the  entire  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  com 
laws  was  first  advocated  by  Colonel  Thompson. 

In  the  charge  of  Ultraism,  therefore,  we  see  nothing  from 
which  tolHirink ;  and  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  the  Society  is  the  justification  of  the  object  at  which  it 
aims.  Let  that  be  approved,  and  we  fearlessly  challenge  the 
whole  world  to  deny  that,  within  the  range  of  Christian  principle, 
the  simplest,  most  direct,  and  speediest  method  of  accomplislung 
it,  is  the  best.  K  the  community,  as  is  alleged,  be  not  prepared 
for  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme,  what  have  dissenters  been 
doing  for  the  last  two  hundred  years?  But  we  deny  the  fact, 
and  point  to  those  signs  of  the  times  which  the  most  cursory 
observer  must  have  noticed.  Events  of  which  our  fiEithen  never 
dreamed,  have  passed  before  us  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
all  thoughtful  men  are  avowing  the  conviction  that  the  dinrch 
question  is  destined  next  to  occupy  the  public  mind.  Let  the 
bread  tax  monopoly  be  aboUshed,  and  it  will  instantly  be  seen 
whether  the  Anti-State-Church  Society  has  been  bom  out  of 
due  time. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  Society  is  its  allied 
tendency  to  irritate  members  of  the  Establishment  and  to  call 
forth  on  its  behalf,  more  strenous  exertions,  than  could  otherwise 
be  made.     What  have  you  accomplished  say  these  objectors,  by 
the  outcry  you  have  raised  ?     Have  you  increased  the  numb^ 
of  dissenters,  or  weakened  the  force  of  the  Church  ?     Have  you 
induced  any  of  the  clergy  to  secede,  or  won  from  a  reluctant 
legislature  a  greater  measure  of  respect  ?     On  the  contrary,  have 
you  not  driven  from  the  ranks  of  dissent  many  of  our  wealthiest 
supporters,  and  induced  liberal  churchmen,  formerly  accustomed 
to  contribute  to  our  societies,  to  refuse  further  assistance?     Is 
it  not  the  fact  that  many  of  our  poorer  members  have  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  withdrawment  of  the  secular  patronage 
of  churchmen,  and  that  in  small  towns  and  villages  especially, 
the  very  name  of  dissent  has  become  so  odious  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  for  many  of  our  people  to  '  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  T     To  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
facts  impUed  in  these  queries  we  are  painfully  alive,  and  they  have 
served  on  some  occasions  to  check  us  for  a  moment,  whilst  we  have 
searched  anew  into  the  grounds  of  our  procedure.     We  attach 
little  importance  to  the  secession  of  mere  wealth.     Not  that  we 
would  drive  it  from  us  recklessly.     It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  des- 
pised, for  under  proper  guidance,  and  in  due  subjection  to  re- 
ligious principle,  it  may  be  auxiliary  to  vast  and  beneficial  results. 
But  we  have  always  calculated  on  the  secessions  which  have 
occurred.     From  the  first  agitation  of  the  Church  question,  we 
felt  assured  that  the  mere  men  of  wealth  amongst  us  would  seek 
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repose  in  the  quietism  of  an  established  faith.  While  things 
moved  on  tranquilly  and  a  truce  was  observed  between  dissenter- 
ism  and  the  State-church,  old  associations  kept  them  where  they 
were.  But  the  moment  that  principle  was  insisted  on,  and 
conscience  appealed  to,  our  hold  was  weakened,  and  the  common 
refiige  house  of  the  indiflferent  and  secular  received  them  beneath 
its  shelter. 

It  is  however  with  far  other  feelings  that  we  advert  to  the 
condition  of  many  of  our  poorer  and  more  dependant  members. 
They  are  emphatically  sufiPerers  for  conscience  sake,  and  are 
entitled  to  our  deepest  sympathy.  Instances  of  worldly  depri- 
vation and  discomfort  are  perpetually  occurring.  Shops  are 
deserted,  employment  is  withdrawn,  and  even  the  pittance  which 
charity  has  provided,  is  withheld  firom  the  poor  under  the  bid- 
ding of  an  intolerant  bigotry.  The  spirit  of  persecution  is  yet 
rife  in  this  land,  and  if  it  do  not  shew  itself  in  the  imprisonment 
and  murder  of  its  victims,  it  is  in  deference  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  not  from  any  amelioration  of  its  own  temper.  So 
far  however  as  these  facts  are  made  to  bear  against  the  Anti- 
State- Church  Society,  two  things  are  to  be  noted.  First,  the 
secessions  and  the  persecutions  alluded  to  are  not  the  product  of 
the  last  ten  years,  and  cannot  therefore  be  rightfully  attributed 
to  the  Society  in  question.  They  existed  long  before  it,  and  are 
amongst  the  elements  which  led  to  its  formation,  rather  than  the 
results  which  have  flowed  from  it.  They  may  be  traced  clearly 
back  to  the  first  movements  of  dissenters  for  the  redress  of  their 
practical  grievances,  and  had  become  the  established  order  of 
things  'ere  the  Anti-State-Church  Society  reared  its  head 
amongst  the  institutions  of  the  land.  Secondly,  they  are  only 
analogous  to  what  has  occurred  in  all  similar  cases.  This  con- 
sideration does  not  of  course  diminish  the  evil  to  our  suffering 
brethren.  We  do  not  advance  it  with  this  view.  It  would  be 
idle  and  ungenerous  to  do  so.  But  we  do  say,  addressing  our- 
selves to  those  by  whom  the  objection  is  raised,  why  urge  it  in 
this  case,  when  you  admit  it  to  be  invalid  in  a  hundred  others  ? 
Did  not  our  protestant  fathers  thus  suffer  in  the  days  of  Mary, 
the  puritans  in  those  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  nonconformists 
during  the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  James  ?  And  if  so, 
why,  and  on  what  fair  principle,  do  you  require  us  to  abandon 
our  controversy  with  the  power  which  now  exalteth  itself  against 
the  truth  of  Qod  ?  You  retain  in  honour  the  memory  of  our 
puritan  and  nonconformist  predecessors,  though  they  held  to 
truth  notwithstanding  the  suffering  which  its  advocacy  involved, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  condemn  and  reprobate  us,  for  ac|i^ig 
on  their  principle.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  that  you  a^e  not 
identified  with  those  who  in  ancient  days  built  the  tombs  of  the 
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prophets  and  garnished  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  while 
they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  iniquities. 

The  lesson  we  derive  from  the  facts  in  question  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  these  objectors  inculcate.  Instead  of 
relaxing,  we  would  increase  our  efforts ;  instead  of  prolonging, 
we  would  seek  to  abbreviate  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  vigour  and 
effectiveness  of  our  labours,  the  regenerating  process  which  is 
going  on.  No  great  evil  whether  in  the  human  frame  or  in  the 
body  politic,  has  ever  been  corrected  without  much  sXiffering, 
and  it  is  the  dictate  of  kindness,  as  well  as  of  wisdom,  to  effect 
the  change  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Instead  therefore  of 
being  deterred  by  an  apprehension  of  the  augmented  power  of 
the  hierarchy,  we  challenge  and  invite  it.  Let  it  be  put  forth  to 
the  utmost.  Let  us  see  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  Let  it 
summon  to  its  aid  whatever  auxiliaries  it  may  command,  and 
embody  its  inherent  viciousness  in  every  form  of  annoyance  and 
persecution  to  which  its  adherents  can  stoop.  We  are  prepared 
for  all,  and  fear  not  the  issue.  While  the  system  reposed  in 
tranquil  possession  of  power,  we  were  unapprized  of  its  wicked- 
ness, and  dreaded  not  its  misdeeds ;  but  now  that  it  has  come 
forth  and  challenged  attention,  the  marks  of  the  apostacy  are 
visible  on  it,  and  its  own  spasmodic  efforts,  whatever  suffering 
they  may  inflict  for  a  time,  will  only  hasten  the  hour  of  its 
death.  Our  great  difficulty  was  to  drag  it  into  light.  This 
once  accomplished ;  the  doom  which  it  merits,  will  speedily  be 
pronounced  by  the  common  sense  and  reUgious  feelmg  of  the 
people. 

There  is  yet  one  more  objection  to  which  we  must  advert,  and 
we  regret  that  our  limits  are  already  so  far  exceeded  as  to  pre- 
vent our  doing  so  as  fully  as  we  desire.  The  society  it  is  alleged 
is  unfriendly  to  the  union  of  Christians,  is  incompatible  with  that 
fellowship  of  the  saints  which  is  so  obviously  accordant  with  the 
will  of  our  Lord.  This  is  a  grave  accusation,  one  which  we 
would  not  treat  lightly,  and  which  if  substantiated  would  make 
us  pause  in  our  career.  Is  it  then  so  ?  Let  us  look  fairly  at 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  see  how  the  matter  stands.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  spirituaUty  of  religion,  and  therefore  repudiate  state 
control  and  patronage.  In  our  judgment,  grievous  wrong  is 
done  to  Christianity  by  political  men  being  permitted  to  tamper 
with  its  interests,  and  we,  therefore,  require,  on  its  behalf,  that 
it  should  be  left  as  its  Divine  Founder  bequeathed  it,  unre- 
pressed  in  its  energies  and  unsecularized  in  its  spirit.  In  these 
views  we  differ  from  many  estimable  men.  On  the  points  in 
dispute  we  beheve  them  to  be  in  error,  yet  we  revere  their  vir- 
tues, and  rejoice  in  them  as  '  fellow  heirs  of  the  grace  of  eternal 
life.'     Where  we  are  agreed,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  fellowship 
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on  our  part^  and  where  we  diflFer,  we  refer  them^  as  they  also 
must  refer  us,  to  our  common  Lord.  We  love  them  as  brethren, 
ntftwithstanding  what  we  deem  their  error.  The  two  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  and  in  a  practical  recognition  of  this  fact  lies 
the  germ  of  Christian  fellowship.  What  then  is  there  in  these 
views, — and  they  are  clearly  those  of  the  Anti- State  Church 
Society — which  is  subversive  of  Christian  Union,  or  incompati- 
ble with  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  ? 

If  our  brethren  of  the  Establishment,  whom  we  deem  in  error, 
or  others  amongst  ourselves  speaking  on  their  behalf,  require  in 
order  to  fellowship  a  surrender  of  our  convictions,  or  even  a 
temporary  suppression  of  them,  then  we  maintain  that  they 
misapprehend  its  nature,  and  though  unwittingly,  are  in  reality 
inviting  us  to  the  abandonment  of  truth  and  the  neglect  of  con- 
science. If  our  views  of  the  church  system  are  correct,  and  of 
course  their  practical  obligation  on  ourselves  is  as  if  they  were  so — 
then  nothing  must  intervene  between  them  and  the  most  stre- 
nuous efforts  for  its  overthrow.  It  is  matter  of  duty,  of  solemn 
and  imperative  duty,  that  we  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  our 
Lord,  and  drive  &om  his  temple  the  formalism  and  secularity 
which  have  rendered  it  a  charnel-house,  rather  than  the  home  of 
purity  and  love. 

This  question  has  had  a  practical  application  recently  given 
to  it,  in  the  suspension,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  our  controversy  with 
the  Establishment,  which  has  been  advocated  by  some  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  professed  object  of  this  aUiance 
is  so  admirable,  and  the  views  of  some  of  its  promoters  are  so 
high-toned  and  noble,  that  we  have  hesitated  greatly  to  give 
utterance  to  our  misgivings. 

From  the  first,  however,  we  have  regarded  the  position  of  its 
clerical  members  as  anomalous  and  inconsistent,  and  what  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Patriot,  has  confirmed 
us  in  the  apprehension  that  some  of  our  own  number  regarded 
the  movement  as  virtually  involving  a  surrender  of  the  church 
controversy.  This  is  obviously  the  view  taken  by  its  chairmen. 
Sir  Culling  Smith,  and  though  we  would  not  hold  the  incipient 
association  responsible  for  what  individual  members  may  ad- 
vance, it  is  yet  ominous  of  evil  when  such  opinions  as  he  advo- 
cates are  broached  by  persons  in  office.  The  correspondence 
between  the  honourable  baronet  and  Dr.  Campbell  is  pregnant 
with  instruction,  and  we  counsel  our  readers  to  'mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest^  it.  We  thank  the  latter  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered,  and  fully  appreciate  the  moral  courage  it  evinces. 
That  his  brethren  will  sustain  him  in  his  editorial  course  cannot 
be  doubted  for  a  moment.  To  fail  in  this  would  be  their  dis- 
grace, not  his,  and  the  loss  would  be  exclusively  their  own. 
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Our  space  compels  us  to  close^  and  we  do  so  by  an  earnest 
invitation  to  all  our  readers  to  give  the  Anti-State  Church 
Society — ^its  constitution,  past  procedure,  and  present  pros- 
pects—their thorough  and  candid  attention.  We  ask  for  it 
nothing  more  than  this,  and  we  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 
Its  condition  is  more  hopeful  than  ever.  Instead  of  languishing 
and  dying  out  like  some  other  societies,  it  is  now  more  pros- 
perous than  at  former  periods.  The  country  is  awakening  to 
its  worth,  and  he  who  would  not  lag  disgracefully  behind  his 
feUows,  must  speedily  be  found  within  its  ranks. 


A  Treatise  on  Moral  Freedom ;  containing  Inquiries  into  the  Operations 
of  the  Intellectual  Principles  in  connexion  generally  with  Moral. 
Agency  and  Responsibility,  but  especially  with  Volition  and  Moral 
Freedom,  By  William  Cairns,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  Belfast  College.     London :  Longman,  1844. 

After  the  publication  of  the  immortal  work  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
that  creature  of  pure  intellect,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  controversy. 
The  literary  world  suspended  its  conflict,  just  as  the  terrific  explosion 
of  the  ship  L'Orient,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  produced  for  a  time  an 
appalling  silence  among  the  thundering  squadrons.  But  the  contest 
has  been  renewed  with  energy  in  America :  the  works  of  Upham  and 
Tappan,  of  Day  and  Woods,  of  Ranch  and  Schmucker,  are  all  marked 
by  acuteness  and  power.  The  sentiments  of  President  Edwards 
are  freely  canvassed  and  boldly  controverted  by  his  recent  antago- 
nists. The  question  will  suffer  nothing  by  renewed  discussion,  in 
our  own  country,  whether  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Mackintosh,  and 
Ballantyne,  are  to  be  vindicated  or  overthrown. 

Dr.  Cairns  has  entered  on  this  questio  vexata  with  a  calm  and  un- 
biassed judgment,  and  with  a  good  and  honest  heart.  The  tone  and 
temper  of  a  mere  partisan  are  never  seen  in  his  pages.  Truth  is  his 
object,  and  while  the  opinions  of  former  authors  are  allowed  their 
legitimate  influence,  they  are  neither  slavishly  followed,  nor  perti- 
naciously rejected.  His  purpose  is  to  give  an  impartial  verdict 
Nor  has  he  published  a  mere  rifaccimento  of  former  essayists.  His 
style  of  treating  the  subject  is  somewhat  novel.  We  scarcely  expect 
originality  on  a  topic  which  seems  to  have  'exhausted  thought *: 
yet  we  have  been  entertained  in  this  volume,  both  with  original  ideas 
and  an  originality  of  known  ideas  to  the  solution  of  the  grand  in- 
quiry. Professor  Cairns  takes  a  wide  circuit  of  investigation.  He 
has  commenced  with  a  perspicuous  and  able  account  of  those  mental 
principles  and  emotions,  with  the  exercise  of  which  moral  freedom 
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^^  intimately  connected.     The  nature  of  volition  and  motive  is  then 
^uUy  and  carefully  examined,  and  in  some  points  these  subjects  are 
placed  in  a  new  light.     Still  cautiously  approaching  the  great  topic 
of  dispute,  the  author  enters  at  length  into  a  description  of  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  freedom,  indicating  as  he  proceeds  what  side  he  is 
prepared  to  take.     Part  y.  takes  up  the  momentous  theme  of  a  self- 
determining  power,  or  a  power  of  proper  origination  in  the  will. 
Here  the  author  comes  into  hostility  with  Edwards,  and,  in  an  ela- 
borate and  ingenious  argumentation,  decides  against  him.     We  do 
not  intend  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  this  most  difficult  of  meta- 
physical problems,  or  we  might  attempt  to  show  that  in  the  wide 
sweep  of  argument  and  analysis  which  the  author  has  taken,  he  has 
sometimes  enlisted  on  his  side  intellectual  processes  and  principles, 
which  can  be  better  explained  and  developed  by  the  adoption  of 
what  are  usually  though  scarcely  correctly  termed  necessarian  views. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  Dr.  Cairns  fairly  meets, 
if  he  does  not  overthrow,  every  opposing  argument,  while  be  natu- 
rally concludes  that  his  view  of  the  subject  solves  many  difficulties, 
which  on  any  other  hypothesis  are  all  but  inexplicable.     Our  pur- 
pose, however,  in  this  brief  notice,  is  principally  to  call  attention  to 
the  publication  of  this  important  treatise.     It  deserves  consideration. 
Its  author  is  a  man  of  matured  intellect,  who  has  long  had  familiar 
acquaintance  with  this  and  collateral  topics.     They  have  been  the 
study  and  pleasure  of  his  life.    From  his  chastened  sobriety  of  mind, 
though  he  can  probe  a  theory  with  acute  and  delicate  analysis,  he  is 
not  bewildered  in  his  own  subtleties,  nor,  from  constitutional  sagacity, 
or  early  Scottish  training,  is  he  ever  seduced  by  the  creations  of  a 
sanguine  fancy.     What  he  writes,  he  writes  with  circumspection  and 
clearness.     His  style  certainly  excels  that  of  many  similar  works, 
being   natural    and  free  from   involutions.       We    have   been  con- 
strained to  say  much  of  this  new  treatise  on  an  old  theme,  though 
we  more  than  suspect  that  we  must  rank  ourselves  with  the  antagonists 
of  Dr.  Cairns,  and  the  libertarian  hypothesis. 


The  Nonconformist,     Vol.  vi.     New  Series. 

The  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  owe  much  to  the  Nonconformist,  It 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  repay  their  obligations,  and  we  envy  not 
either  the  taste  or  good  feeling  of  the  man,  who  deems  the  debt  dis- 
charged by  any  real  or  alleged  imperfections  in  its  conduct.  Of  the 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  carried  on,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion,  and  on  the  question  of  its  fidelity  the  verdict  must  be  equally 
unanimous.  An  advertisement  has  just  been  issued,  announcing  the 
commencement  of  a  new  series,  of  which  we  gladly  take  advantage  to 
urge  our  friends  to  benefit  themselves  by  becoming  its  constant 
readers.  We  need  not  say  that  the  principles  of  the  journal  will 
remained  unchanged.  The  character  of  the  editor  is  an  ample 
guarantee  for  this,  and  we  need  no  other ;  but  in  the  general  tone  of 
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the  paper,  a  modification  is  announced,  which  will  materially  contri- 
bute to  its  circulation  and  usefulness. 

*  The  spirit  in  which  these  great  objects  will  be  pursued,  (say^  the  editor) 
will  be  tne  same  as  before — a  high  appreciation  of  the  ends  at  which  it 
aims,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  compass  them  by  jpeaceful  and  legitimate 
means.  The  pervading  tone,  however,  of  the  paper,  it  is  proposed  to  modify. 
The  Nonconformist  has  established  its  character  botn  for  integrity  and 
power;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  has  been  accomplished, 
imposed  upon  it  the  necessity  of  taking  an  antagonistic  attitude.  It  has 
had  to  do  battle  for  its  present  position  of  strength — but  that  position 
having  been  made  good,  it  can  nenceforth  wield  gentleness  with  effect. 
Recognised  as  having  a  right  to  speak,  and  a  claim  to  be  listened  to,  it  will 
speak  in  the  accents  of  faithful  friendship.' 

We  love  the  high  tone  and  candour  of  this  passage.  It  is  the 
language  of  a  man  whose  heart  bears  witness  to  his  integrity,  and 
who  reverts  with  entire  complacency  to  the  use  of  a  milder  and  more 
courteous  style,  immediately  that  his  sense  of  duty  permits  his  doing 
so.  There  is  also  to  be  a  greater  variety  of  literary  talent,  and  a 
fuller  adaptation  of  the  journal  to  the  requirements  of  the  family 
circle. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  circulation  of  this  series  is  equal 
to  its  merits.  Should  it  be  so,  the  Nonconformist  will  become  the 
companion  and  adviser  of  every  intelligent  dissenter  in  the  kingdom. 


History  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640:  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  I.  to  his  Death.  By  F.  Guizot.  Translated  by  William 
Hazlitt.     London:  David  Bogue. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  second  of  the  European  Library,  and  its 
dimensions  and  style  of  execution  have  increased  our  astonishment 
at  the  low  price  of  the  series.  M.  Guizot's  two  octavo  volumes, 
printed  in  a  neat  and  handsome  style,  for  three  shillings  and 
six- pence,  may  well  suprise  the  old  fashioned  class  of  readers.  But 
who  can  say  where  we  shall  stop  in  these  days  of  railroads  and 
steam.  Unquestionably  the  European  Library  is  the  cheapest  series 
ever  yet  offered  to  the  British  people,  and  we  trust  that  its  circulation 
will  correspond  with  its  merits.  Nothing  short  of  a  very  large 
sale  can  reimburse  its  publisher,  and  we  confidently  predict  that 
this  will  not  be  Wanting.  The  present  translation  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  giving  the  author's  meaning  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  words.  The  authorities  referred  to  have  been 
examined,  and  an  ample  index,  which  contributes  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  work,  is  supplied.  Having  formerly  reviewed,  at  consider- 
able length,  M.  Guizot's  History  of  our  noblest  Revolution,  we 
need  not  attempt  any  description  of  it  now.  Our  judgment  is 
recorded,  and  to  that  we  refer  our  readers. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Maynooth  Conference  of  1845.  With  an  His- 
torical Introduction  and  an  Appendix,  Compiled  and  Edited,  (at 
the  request  of  the  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee,)  by  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Thelwall,  M.A.  8vo.  London.  Seeley,  Burnside, 
&Co. 

There  are  few  things  which  we  disapprove  more  thoroughly  than  the 
one-sidedness  which  distinguishes  a  large  portion  of  the  periodical 
press,  whether  literary,  political,  or  religious.  The  fault  is  chargeable  on 
the  last  equally  with  the  other  two,  and  if  needful  we  could  specify 
some  striking  instances.      We  know  cases  in  connexion  with  the 
religious  and  even  the  dissenting  periodical  press,  in  which  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  publications  regularly  forwarded  through  an  ex- 
tended period,  notwithstanding  that  such  publications  were  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  principles  professed,  and  were 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  unexceptionable  in  point  of  spirit.      So 
far  as  the  journals  in  question  are  concerned,  the  public  would  never 
learn — save  through  their  advertising  sheet — that  such  productions 
had  issued  from  the  press.     Not  a  word  is  said  about  them.     They 
are  neither  blessed  nor  cursed ; — the  one  sole  object  appearing  to  be 
to  prevent  the  fact  of  their  existence  from  being  known.     There  is  a 
cause  for  all  this,  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  interests  of  truth 
will  require  the  mystery  to   be   solved.      This,  however,  we  shall 
do  with  regret,  and  in  the  mean  time  are  content  to  show  to  our  con- 
temporaries '  a  more  excellent  way*. 

The  volume  before  us  records  the  proceedings  of  a  body  which, 
from  the  first  we  deemed  unsound  in  constitution  and  likely  to  prove 
injurious  in  its  influence.  Our  convictions  have  been  deepened  by 
the  result,  and  much  labour  is  now  entailt  d  on  our  successors  to 
remove  the  false  impressions  which  have  been  made  on  the  public 
mind.  We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  appearance  of  this  report,  and 
hasten  to  notify  to  our  readers  the  fact  of  its  publication.  We  differ, 
of  course,  from  the  editor  in  many  of  the  views  he  has  stated,  yet  we 
should  be  faithless  to  our  convictions  if  we  did  not  state  that,  with 
those  views,  he  has  executed  his  task  with  no  inconsiderable  measure 
of  candour  and  fairness.  The  volume  consists  of  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction, of  190  pages,  and  a  report  of  the  Sittings  of  the  Conference, 
and  a  list  of  its  Members,  extending  to  232  pages  more.  It  is  on  the 
whole,  a  valuable  record,  of  which  the  future  historian  of  our  eccle- 
siastical proceedings  will  gladly  avail  himself.  We  recommend  its 
attentive  perusal  to  all  classes,  assured  that  truth  will  ultimately  gain 
by  a  calm  and  impartial  examination  of  the  discussions  it  records. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  moment  has  passed,  men  will  be  in  a 
better  and  more  hopeful  mood  for  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
We  are  but  in  the  first  stage  of  the  great  controversy,  and  much  will 
be  gained  by  distinguishing  truth  from  error. 
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My  Sonnets,     pp.  72.     Greenwich :  Richardson. 

Pleasing  versification,  without  much  power  of  thought  or  imagina- 
tion. 


The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts.     Part  XII.     London :  Charles  Knight. 

The  original  design  of  this  publication  is  happily  carried  out  in  the 
parts  which  have  appeared.  Tbey  are  specially  adapted  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  young.  The  eye  is  made  to  assist  in  the  enlargement 
of  knowledge  and  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  a  work  in  which  the  utile  and  the  dulce  are  more  happily 
blended. 


TheDomestic  Bible,     By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.     London : 
Thomas  Arnold. 

Mil.  Cobbin  must  surely  possess  a  most  inventive  genius,  and  one 
moreover  which  has  been  gradual  in  its  development.  There  ap- 
pears to  bo  no  end  to  his  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  each  one  in  its 
turn  iH,  of  course,  superior  to  all  others.  This  may  be  quite  true»  but 
wo  urc  free  to  confess  that  we  greatly  prefer  the  improvement  of 
former  works,  to  the  multiplication  of  new  ones,  by  the  same  author. 
Tho  prcBont  work  has,  however,  distinct  features,  some  of  which  are 
ttttriu'.tivo  and  useful ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  issued  at  so  low  a  price  as 
nothing  but  un  extensive  circulation  can  justify.  It  is  published  on 
tho  Utiind  15lh  of  every  month,  and  is  not,  when  completed,  to  exceed 
twonty  Hhillin^H.  Tho  present  part  contains  the  Pentateuch  ;  and,  with 
thu  roHurvutiun  hinted  above,  it  has  our  cordial  good  wishes. 


Thr  Jiwrnih  Missionary  Keepsake,  1846.  Edited  by  the  writer  of 
•  Miidii^iim  iir  and  its  Martyrs."  &c.  &c.  12mo.  pp.  146.  London: 
John  Snow. 

Tit  IN  liltlo  vohimo,  without  pretension  to  literary  merit,  is  calculated 
to  phuiNo  iiH  w(!ll  UH  to  improve  the  hearts  of  our  youthful  readers. 
Soiim  of  itN  conttMitH  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  form  in  which 
thoy  uro  prosontod  is  well  suited  to  tho  juvenile  class  addressed. 


Tht*  Voluntary.     No.  61 .     London :   Ward  and  Co. 

A  NM  A t.L monthly  periodical,  devoted,  as  its  title  imports,  to  the  elu- 
oidutinn  and  defence  of  religious  liberty.  It  was  formerly,  we  believe, 
tho  orjfHii  of  tho  Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Association,  but  having 
utirvivrd  tho  deceaHo  of  that  society,  is  now  maintained  by  the  enter- 
prim*  iind  public  spirit  of  an  individual.  We  cordially  commend  it 
to  tho  favour  of  our  readers,  as  a  useful  a\ixiliary  to  the  cause  of 
rcliKioHH  truth.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  its  circulation  is  much 
extended. 
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Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales,      By  Harriet  Martmeau.      Vol.  Ist 
and  2nd.     Moxon. 

These  are  two  delightful  little  volumes.  The  first,  containing  four 
tales,  illustrative  of  the  earlier  working  of  the  forest  and  game-laws; 
and  afford  us  vivid  glimpses  of  rural  life  in  Saxon,  and  in  Norman 
times ;  while  the  third  presents  a  noble  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
barons'  struggles  for  the  great  charter ;  and  the  fourth,  a  spirited 
sketch  of  the  times  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  illustrations  of  the  more  modern 
period,  as  exemplified  in  three  stories  of  the  deer-stealer,  the 
poacher,  and  the  farmer,  ruined  by  a  game-preserving  landlord;  each 
of  them  most  powerfully  Eind  effectively  written. 

As  the  present  volumes  will  so  shortly  be  followed  by  the 
remaining  one,  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  this 
brief  notice,  and  await  the  publication  of  the  whole,  to  introduce 
more  at  length  to  our  readers,  a  work  which  bids  fair  in  interest  and 
importance  to  rival  the  best  productions  of  this  gifted  writer. 

The  Maxims  of  Francis  Guicciardini,  Translated  by  Emma  Mary, 
IVith  Parallel  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Machiavelli,  Lord  Bacon, 
Pascal,  Rochefaucault,  Montesquieu,  Mr,  Burke,  Prince  Talleyrand, 
M.  Guizot,  and  others,     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

An  elegant  little  volume  full  of  noble  and  instructive  thoughts,  for 
which  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  the  fair  editor.  As  a  pocket  com- 
panion— or  friend,  to  be  occasionally  consulted,  it  is  surpassed  by 
^ery  few.  

History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,     By  J.  H.  Merle 
D'Aubigne,  D.D.  A  new  Translation,  by  Henry  Be veridge,  Esq. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Luther.     Vol.  L  i2mo.  pp.  326.     Glasgow: 
W.  Collins. 
D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  in  three  neat  volumes, 
printed  with  a  clear  type  and  on  good  paper,  for  four  shillings  and 
sixpence!     What  may  we  not  see  nexty     So  it  is,  however;  and 
the  first  volume  of  such  nn  edition,  published  at  one  shilling  and 
sixpence,  is  now  before  us.     The  emendations  of  the  last  Paiis  edi- 
tion, revised  by  the  author,  are  introduced,  and  another  circumstance 
which  eminently  fits  Mr.  Collins's  edition  for  popular  use  is    the 
translation,  where  necessary,  of  the  Latin  notes,  which  brings     large 
amount  of  useful  reference  and  illustrative  information  within   the 
reach  of  the  English  reader.     Nothing  short  of  u  very  extensive  cir- 
culation can  reimburse  the  publisher,  and  the  reading  public  will 
fail  to  see  their  own  interest  if  they  do  not  secure  him  this. 


Christian  Devotedness ;  or  Memorials  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Palmer,  of  New* 
bury.     By  Henry  March,     pp.  12L     Simpkin. 

A  SHORT  account  of  two  amiable  and  intelligent  Christians,  written. 
with  more  sense  and  delicacy  than  always  mark  such  publications. 
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The  Law  a  Rule  of  Life  to  the  Christian,  considered  in  Eleven  Lectures  on 
the  Decalogue.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Smith  Bird,  M.A.,F.L.S. 
pp.  288.     Cleaver. 

We  should  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bird  on  the  subject  of  his  church, 
than  which  he  *  believes  in  his  heart*  '  no  church  ever  yet  better 
deserved  confidence  '  But  we  gladly  allow  that  he  has  put  a  good 
deal  of  really  sound  theology  into  words  of  right  nervous  Saxon. 
We  commend  the  style  to  others  who  may  aim  at  more  intellectuality 
than  marks  these  lectures. 

1.  The  Claims  of  Mind,  A  Lecture.  By  W.  Leask.  pp.  22. 
London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

2.  Evangelical  Dissenters,   God's  Witnesses.     By  the  same  Author. 

pp.  16.     Jackson  and  Walford. 

3.  The  Christian  Theocracy.  A  discourse  delivered  at  the  settlement 
of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Cuzner,  Horsingsham,  Wilts.  By  the  same 
author,     pp.  18.     Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

4.  The  Character  of  the  True  Church.  By  the  same  author,  pp.  23. 
Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

Mr.  Lea.sk  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  some  poetical 
works,  which  have  received  the  seal  of  public  approval.  But  this 
circumstance  must  not  be  allowed  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  his 
prose  productions.  They  are  perfectly  free  from  all  traces  of  the 
sentimentalism  that  too  many  of  our  modern  poets  cultivate  as  a 
grace.  The  principles  are  sound  and  healthful ;  the  question  is  never 
suggested,  *  What  does  he  [nean  V  and  the  style  is  correct,  vigorous, 
and  flowing.  Most  of  the  pamphlets,  whose  titles  we  have  given, 
are  occupied  with  different  bearings  of  dissenting  principles;  and 
while  we  would  not  guarantee  the  force  of  every  argument,  nor  the 
fitness  of  every  illustration,  we  unhesitatingly  avow  our  conviction 
that  they  embody  sterling  truths,  in  a  form  calculated  to  arrest  atten- 
tion, and  promote  faith. 

One  word  as  to  the  contents  of  these  publications.  '  The  Claims 
of  Mind'  we  judge  the  best  of  them.  It  is  an  intelligent  and  fervent 
advocacy  of  mental  culture  from  the  original  dignity  of  mind;  its 
amazing  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  the  fearful  consequences  of  leav- 
ing it  uncultivated ;  and  the  glorious  designs  of  its  Creator  respecting  it. 
'Evangelical  Dissenters  God's  Witnesses,'  is  a  bold  and  well  sus- 
tained assertion  of  the  following  points,  that  evangelical  truth  requires 
witnesses  from  among  the  beings  to  whom  it  is  revealed ;  that  dissenters 
have,  from  their  position,  peculiar  facilities  of  distinguishing  evangelical 
from  heterodox  doctrine ;  that  facilities  of  discrimination  involve  corres- 
pondent accountability;  that  therefore  evangelical  dissenters  are  God's 
witnesses ;  and  that  these  times  summon  them  to  declare  the  whole  truth. 
'  The  Character  of  the  True  Church'  treats  of  iV*  divine  institution ;  the 
spirituality  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  founded;  and  its  friendly 
influence  on  mental  enlightenment ,  political  justice,  and  human  liberty. 
*  The  Christian  Theocracy*  is,  of  all  the  pamphlets,  least  to  our  liking. 
We  do  not  think  the  title  can  be  justified.     There  is  no  theocracy 
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now.     Nor  is  the  main  idea  developed  and  sustained  as  fully  as  it 
might  have  been. 

On  the  whole,  we  wish  Mr.  Leask  good  success.     He  is  worthy  of 
being  read  and  heeded.  

The  Church,  or  a  dream  of  the  Past  and  the  Future.    A  Poem  for  the 
IHmes,    By  Clericus,  M.C.C.S.     With  an  Address  to  the  Clergy, 
pp.  55. 

Dbeams  are  a  bad  sign.  As  physical  phenomena,  they  are  tokens 
of  no  good,  oflen  denoting  disease  or  overfeeding  ;  and  as  intellectual 
and  moral  phenomena,  they  are  indications  of  similar  things  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  When  men  dream,  they  are  neither 
asleep  nor  awake.  It  imports  a  state  of  intermediate  stupefaction — 
absence  of  proper  consciousness,  and  inability  to  rest.  That  our 
author's  effusions  may  be  thus  accounted  for,  will  appear  from  a 
short  specimen  of  his  poetry  and  his  prose.  The  last  may  be  fairly 
quoted  for  this  purpose,  as  doubtless  it  was  written  soon  after  the 
'dream,*  and  before  the  eyes  were  wide  awake. 

'There  never  was  a  time  when  the  multiplied  agencies  of  evil  were  so 
incalculably  numerous,  and  so  alarmingly  active  as  they  are  at  present. 
Dissent  is  sending  forth  its  argus-eyed  missionaries  and  schism-sowing 
teachers  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth.  Socialism  is  convulsing  society 
with  its  abominable  dogmas.  Infidelity,  under  other  names  and  more 
attractive  forms,  is  sapping  the  morals  of  our  youth,  and  crushing  in  their 
yoang  hearts  all  love  tor  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  Radicalism 
bids  fair  to  become  the  moral  lever  which  shall  convulse  the  world,  and 
shatter  the  last  remains  of  the  much-honoured  institutions  which  antiquity 
has  handed  down  to  us,  which  our  forefathers  venerated,  round  which  our 
hearts  have  fondly  clun^,  and  which  we  would  fain  have  transmitted  to  our 
children,  restored  to  their  pristine  glory,  rather  than  deprived  of  that  small 
portion  of  it  which  still  lingers  round  them  like  sunshine  upon  graves.  But 
alas  !  we  are  fallen  on  evil  days.' — Address  pp.  xi.  xii. 

As  to  poetry — '  thus  he' — 

*  There  sainted  Laud 
Thy  venerable  spirit  rests  sublime 
Upon  the  peacenil  bosom  of  thy  God. 
Tny  earthly  pilgrimage  of  woe  exchanged 
For  an  eternity  of  tranquil  joy. 
The  martyr's  anguish  for  the  martyr's  bliss — 
The  martyr's  cross  for  heaven's  unfading  crown. 
Oh  !  that  upon  this  sad  degenerate  age 
Some  portion  of  thy  spirit  might  descend  I 
Some  spark  of  that  celestial  fire  which  burnt 
With  such  intensity  within  thy  breast, 
Firing  thy  soul  to  deeds  that  merit  heaven  !* — (p.  35.) 

After  this,  our  readers  will  not  wonder  at  the  information  that  the 
Covenanter  was  'the  Thug  of  polished  life,'  or  that  dissent  is  'the 
abortion  of  the  wicked  one,  and  veriest  child  of  hell.*  Of  such  *  stuff'  is 
this  dream  '  made  of.'  Next  to  '  having '  such  *  a.  dream,'  is  the 
'telling'  it.  Only  one  consolatory  fact  is  left  to  us,  that  dreams  are 
often  more  correct  signs  of  men's  real  character  than  their  waking 
acts.  Here  it  is  clear  enough  what  our  author  really  thinks  and 
feels,  and  would  be  at. 
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Twelve  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Bible ;  intended priucipalfy 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons.  By  M.  H.  and  J.  H* 
Myers.  2  vols.  pp.  98,  132.  Longmans.  1845. 
Our  readers  must  not  rank  this  book  with  the  mass  of  catechetical 
productions,  which  are  worth  little  or  nothing.  The  information  pre- 
sented is  considerable.  The  questions  are  miscellaneous.  Theology 
is  avoided.  It  will  be  found  useful  and  instructive  to  many,  besides 
the  young.    We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and -parents. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Devotion.     By  Robert  Lee,  D.D.,  Old  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh,     pp.  295.     Edinburgh  :  Myles  Macphail,  1845. 

This  book  furnishes  prayers  for  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  four 
weeks,  four  occasional  family  prayers,  and  nine  prayers  for  indivi- 
duals. The  author  has  sought,  he  says,  to  avofd  the  error  of  making 
them  doctrinal  rather  than  devotional,  and  has  made  considerable 
use  of  the  Psalter,  and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Reserving 
our  judgment  respecting  the  wisdom  of  publishing,  or  using  forma 
of  prayer  at  all,  we  may  safely  describe  these  as  scriptural  in  senti- 
ment, and  simple  and  appropriate  in  thought  and  language.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  controversial,  or  wild,  or  fine;  no  teaching  of 
God,  no  straining  after  effect.  They  are  fit  expressions  of  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  true  religion,  and  may  be  used  by  any  one.  We 
should  not  forget  to  say  that  an  Introduction  of  fifty-seven  pages 
contains  many  very  sensible  observations  and  reasonings  on  the  subject 
of  prayer,  in  answer  to  objections,  and  in  enforcement  of  the  duty. 

Sovereign  Goodness  the  Source  of  Beneficial  Distinctions,  By  W.  Palmer, 
pp.  250.     Dyer  and  Co.,  1845. 

The  writer  of  this  treatise  evidently  possesses  some  acuteness  and 
ingenuity,  though  he  is  sometimes  fanciful,  and  his  style  would  be 

improved  by  correction. 

» 

New  Principles  for  the  Poor,     By  Henry  Hardinge,  B.A.,  Rector  of 
Theberton.     pp.  142.     Painter. 

The  production  of  a  clergyman,  yet  not  marked  by  the  offensive- 
ness  that  belongs  to  many  clerical  effusions  in  the  present  day ;  and 
the  advice  tendered  is  more  sensible,  more  healthy,  more  respectful 
to  human  beings,  and  therefore  more  likely  to .  be  useful,  than  the 
advice  often  given  to  the  poor.  The  topics  discussed  are  "  Locality," 
"Education,"  "Manners,"  "Subordination,"  "  Marriage,"  "  Pa- 
rental Obligations,"  "  Religion,"  *'  Politics";  and  though,  in  some 
things,  we  should  speak  to  the  poor  in  a  different  style,  and  of  those 
who  are  not  poor  in  a  style  yet  more  different,  the  "  New  Principles" 
are  generally  such  as  the  poor  need,  and  may  profit  by. 

A  Journey  over  the  Region  of  Fulfilled  Prophecy      By  the  Rev.  J.  A 
Wylie,  Dollar,     pp.  129.     Groombridge  and  Sons,  1845. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  present  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
chief  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the 
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bpportunitj  of  perusing  larger  virorks  on  the  subject.  The  plan 
adopted  is  that  of  an  imaginary  journey.  It  is  executed  with  care, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to  a  large  class  of  persons. 

Sea-Side  Pleasures :  or,  a  Peep  at  Miss  Eldon's  Hajmy  PvpUs.    By  Eli* 
zabeth  Anne  Allom.     pp.  144.     Aylott  and  Jones,  1845. 

A  VISIT  to  the  sea-side,  in  the  courde  of  which  some  interesting  in* 
formation  is  imparted  respecting  shells,  &c.  Young  persons,  going 
to  the  coast,  will  find  it  an  entertaining  companion. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw,  Whitburn.     With  an  In- 
troductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Hetherington,  LL  D., 
St.  Andrew's,     pp.  333.     Groombridge,  1845. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  explain  or  describe 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  We  can  only  notice  the  fea* 
tures  of  this  edition  of  it.  Mr.  Shaw  says  his  object  has  been  '  to 
state  the  truths  embraced  in  each  section,  to  explain  the  terms  em* 
ployed  wherever  it  is  necessary,  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
doctrines.'  This  he  appears  to  have  done  with  diligence  and  judg- 
ment; and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  thinking  'that  every  truth 
set  down  in  the  Confession  is  '  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,' ' 
will  be  glad  of  his  exposition.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  so  think, 
and  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Shaw  has,  on  some  points, 
succeeded  in  understanding  the  statements  which  he  explains.  To 
not  a  little,  both  in  the  Conft»sion  and  the  Exposition  of  it,  in  relation 
to  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate,  we  very  decidedly  object 
We  are  not  warm  friends  to  confessions  at  all,  indeed,  and  should 
not  be  sorry  if  they  were  entirely  abolished.  The  good  which  they 
efiect  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  equal  to  the  evil. 

The  Village  Paupers,  and  other  Poems.     By  G.  W.  Fulcher.     pp.  200. 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Co.     1845. 

If  the  poor,  like  some  people,  are  satisfied  with  being  talked  about, 
verily  they  may  have  abundant  consolation.  We  do  not  know  what 
many  authors,  of  both  prose  and  poetry,  would  have  done,  had  not 
the  condition  and  claims  of  the  poor  happened  to  become  a  fashion- 
able subject.  We  say  *  happened,'  for  we  fear  that  much  of  the 
present  zeal  respecting  them  is  not  the  effect  of  sound  principle,  but 
rather  of  the  laws  which  provide  a  succesion  of  popular  national 
topics,  operating  through  some  particular  circumstances  affecting 
the  state  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  those  circumstances  must  be 
mentioned,  beyond  all  question,  the  New  Poor  Liaw,  against  which 
much  senseless  sentimentality  has  been  expended,  but  which  neverthe- 
less deserves,  on  many  and  grave  accounts,  the  reprobation  of  a  wise 
benevolence.  The  '  Union  '  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
'  Village  Paupers,'  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  its  hardships  and  in- 
dignities are  described  with  strong  feeling,  if  not  first-rate  poetry. 
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Tho  verse  is  correct  and  flowing ;  but  we  cannot  place  it  above  a 
great  portion  of  modern  productions  of  the  muse,  oo  many,  now-a- 
days,  can  think  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  express  themselves  with 
propriety  and  even  force,  that  a  poet  need  be  specially  gifted  to 
stand  out  prominently  among  his  fellows. 
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Just  Published. 

Poems.    By  Thomas  Hood.    *2  vols. 

IliHtory  of  the  French,  Walloon,  Dutch,  and  other  Foreign  Protestant 
RcfugocH,  settled  in  £ngland  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  viii.  to  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Kdict  of  Nantes.    By  John  S.  Bum. 

The  Pryin  js  of  a  Postman. 

The  Autobiography  and  Justification  of  Johannes  Ron^,  the  German 
Reformer.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition,  by  John  Lord,  A.M. 

Missionary  l^ife  in  Samoa,  as  exhibited  in  the  Journals  of  the  late  George 
Archibald  Lundic,  during  the  Revival  in  Tutuila  in  1840-41.  Edited  by 
his  Mother. 

Ilccollections  of  a  Tour.  A  Summer  Ramble  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.    By  J.  W.  Massie,  D.D. 

The  Antiquity  of  the  Gospels  asserted  on  Philological  Grounds,  in  Refu- 
tation of  the  Mythic  Scheme  of  Dr.  David  Fred.  Strauss.  An  Argument. 
By  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  LL.D. 

Salvntion  Certain  and  Complete ;  or,  the  Greatest  Sinners  capable  of 
bf  iuK  made  Holy  and  Happy.    By  John  Herrick. 

AgncH  Morcville;  or,  tne  Victim  of  the  Convent.  By  the  Rev.  S.  She- 
ridnu  WilNon. 

The  Thrco  Grand  Kxhibitions  of  Man's  Enmity  to  God.  By  David  Thorn. 

The  DcNiination  of  Man.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  Mth.  Percy  Sinnett. 

The  KutfliNh  Hexanla,  consisting  of  the  Six  Important  VemacQlar  Eng- 
lUh  TranMlatlonM  of  tne  New  Testament  Scriptures.    Part  V. 

KiunuuiN  I  or,  Communion  with  the  Saviour  at  Eventide.  By  John 
NVaddlngton. 

Th«*  Karly  French  Poets.  A  Series  of  Notices  and  Translations,  by  the 
l«l«*  Hrv.  Henry  F.  Cary,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory i»f  French  Poetry,  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cary,  M.A. 

hlven  of  KuKlish  Poets,  from  Johnson  to  Kirke  White.  Designed  as  a 
Continuation  of  Johnson's  Lives.  By  the  late  Rev,  Henry  Francis 
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Art.  I. — A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxa- 
tion, and  the  Funding  System,  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.,  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  1  vol.  8vo.  Longman  &  Co.  London, 
1845. 

For  many  years,  we  have  felt  very  little  inclination  to  waste 
even  onr  leisure  honrs,  on  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  professed 
political  economists,  either  British  or  foreign.  Indeed,  our 
opinion  of  most  of  those  works,  not  to  say  of  fdl,  that  were  pub- 
lished previous  to  1839,  and  which  we  have  read  with  scrupu- 
lous attention,  was  so  decidedly  unfavourable,  we  could  not 
master  enough  resolution  to  open  the  many  publications,  on  the 
same  matter,  which  were  afterwards  put  into  our  hands. 

The  principles  of  political  economy  are  few,  and  clear;  the 
facts,  on  which  they  rest,  are  known ;  the  causes  of  those  facts, 
their  working,  and  their  results,  can  easily  be  investigated  and 
ascertained ;  yet,  in  the  works  which  we  have  read,  everything 
is  darkness,  uncertainty,  contradiction.  It  seems  as  if  the 
writers,  and  particularly  those  among  them  who  are  considered 
as  authorities  upon  the  matter,  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
rendering  political  economy  the  most  confused,  unintelligible, 
incoherent,  and  unprofitable  of  all  sciences. 

We  were  lately  expressing,  in  the  foregoing  words,  our  opi- 
nion concerning  political  economists,  when  an  admirer  pf  Mr 
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M'CuUoch  claimed  for  him  an  exception  which  we  could  not 
assent  to.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation^  the  treatise 
on  taxation  and  funding  was  frequently  brought  forward,  in 
support  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  cLiims  to  distinction.  We  at  once 
confessed  that  wc  knew  nothing  of  the  book,  save  through 
the  advertisements  in  the  daily  newspapers,  with  the  customary 
puffings ;  but  wc  no  sooner  had  admitted  so  much,  than  we 
were  caught  in  this  trap  : — '  You  admit  that  you  have  not  read 
the  last  work  of  M'Culloch,  and  yet  you  disparage  the  merits 
of  that  author,  whose  fame  is  European ;  who  is  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  Prance;  and  who,  for 
years,  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  economists. 
Either  you  must  read  all  his  works,  before  you  pass  judgment 
upon  him ;  or  you  must  defer  to  the  opinion  of  one  who  knows 
all  the  laboiu's  of  a  meritorious  man,  and  admit,  that  M^Culloch 
is  a  superior  author/ 

With  the  assistance  of  a  bit  of  logic,  we  might  have  escaped 
the  trap ;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  logic  is  mauvais  ton  at  even- 
ing pai'ties.  Wc  could  also  assert  that  we  know  twenty  titular 
members,  not  merely  honorary  corresponding  members  of  the 
Institute,  who  are  downright  simpletons  ;  but  this,  besides  its 
proving  nothing  against  Mr.  M'Culloch,  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  infiingement  on  the  entente  cordiak.  We,  there- 
fore, in  a  s])irit  of  conciliation,  and  submitting  to  his  dilemma, 
however  defective,  told  our  opponent,  that,  rather  than  read  the 
treatise,  we  would  give  up  the  contest,  and  even  agree  with  him. 
We  thonght  that  such  a  concession,  when  we  could  refuse,  both 
to  read  the  book,  and  alter  our  opinion,  would  be  considered  as 
a  mark  of  forbearance,  as  a  proof  of  good  breeding ;  and  would 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  reply  of 
our  adversary  was  a  fiery  provocation  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities ; 
from  which,  however,  we  were  soon  i-escued,  by  the  noise  of 
another  discussion,  between  two  ladies,  on  another  important 
question :  \'iz.  whether  General  Tom  Thumb  was  taller  or 
shorter  than  the  dwarf  of  King  Stanislas,  of  Poland? 

When  alone,  we  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  warmth  exhi- 
bited by  our  opponent,  and  we  endeavoured,  but  without  success, 
to  discover  its  causes.  As  nothing,  in  the  works  of  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  which  we  knew,  could,  in  our  opinion,  account  for  and 
justify  the  admiration  of  his  panegyrist,  we  naturally  inferred 
that  the  lately  published  treatise  must  be  the  cause  of  the 
enthusiasm  evinced  for  its  author;  that  it  must  therefore  be 
very  different  from  its  precursors  ;  and  that  we  might  venture 
to  read  it.  These  successive  inductions  ended  in  the  resolution 
of  sending  for  the  work. 
•  It  required  all  the  patience  and  the  perseverance  which  we  could 
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muster^  to  persist  in  the  resolution  we  had  formed^  and  to  follow 
our  author^  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  504  pages  in  which 
he  utidertakes  to  correct  the  errors,  to  supply  the  deficiencies^ 
and  to  reform  the  systems,  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Ricardo,  of  Malthas, 
of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  in  short,  of  all  his  precursors  in  the  field 
of  political  economy.  The  very  first  page  df  the  introduction,  the 
unmeaning,  inaccurate,  and  blundering  definitions  of  taxes  and 
taxation,  immediately  convinced  us,  that,  far  from  having  im- 
proved since  his  former  publications,  Mr.  M'Culloch  had  sunk 
deeper  into  the  pretending,  but  empty  abstractions,  and  into 
the  misleading  and  mischievous  theories,  which  characterize  his 
former  productions.  We  went  on,  however,  despite  of  our  un- 
pleasant anticipations,  which  were  realised  at  almost  every  page ; 
till,  at  last,  we  had  accomplished  our  arduous  task.  Now,  then, 
we  can  express  an  opinion,  and  we  will  do  it,  so  as  to  enable  our 
readers  to  decide  between  the  reviewed  and  his  reviewer. 

The  work,  besides  the  introduction,  '  General  Observations  on 
Taxation,'  is  divided  into  three  parts,  under  the  titles  of,  direct 
taxes,  indirect  taxes,  and  funding  system.  The  first  and  second 
parts  are  divided  into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  difierent 
taxes,  either  direct  or  indirect.  The  third  part  contains  three 
chapters ;  the  first  '  advantages  and  disadvantages,  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  funding  system ;'  the  second,  '  difierent  methods 
of  funding ;'  and  the  third,  '  reduction  of  the  national  debt.' 

About  two-thirds  of  each  of  the  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  sort 
of  historical  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  tax  which 
forms  the  subject  of  it ;  of  the  several  modifications,  reduction 
or  increase,  which  it  experienced ;  and  of  the  sums  produced  by 
it,  under  different  circumstances,  and  at  different  periods.  The 
author  might  have,  without  any  prejudice  for  his  work,  reduced 
this  portion,  which  is  a  mere  compilation  from  the  parliamentary 
blue  books,  to  much  shorter  dimensions;  but  it  seems  that 
one  of  the  principles  on  which  almost  all  professed  economists 
agree,  is  book-making  any  how. 

To  these,  certainly  most  easy  '  researches,  on  the  history  and 
influence  of  the  leading  taxes  imposed  in  the  united  kingdom,' 
Mr.  M'Culloch  adds  his  '  investigations  on  the  influence  of  the 
most  important  taxes  imposed  in  foreign  countries  :'  he  says  so, 
at  least,  in  his  preface ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  France,  no 
European  state  seems  to  have  fixed  his  attention ;  for  they  are 
hardly  mentioned,  and  that  with  merely  some  cursory  remarks^ 
which  do  not  exhibit  any  very  serious  '  investigation.'  Not  that 
we  are  going  to  find  fault  with  our  author,  for  this  neglect :  we 
think  that  he  has  acted  wisely,  in  not  spetUcing  of  that  which  he 
seems  ignorant,  and  that  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
been  equally  silent  with  regard  to  France,  instead  of  blundering, 
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in  most  of  his  speculations  on  the  French  system  of  taxation. 
To  set  him  right,  on  this  matter,  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  dispose  of;  and,  hesides  that,  would  be  without  any 
beneficial  result  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  without  interest. 
There  is  nothing,  in  the  French  system,  good  enough-to  be 
worth  importation;  and  all  that  is  bad  in  it,  is  not  worse  than 
most  parts  of  our  own  system.  The  fact  is,  that  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  England,  the  system,  the  science  of  taxation,  consosts 
in  exacting,  by  all  sorts  of  indirect  contrivances,  &om  the  many> 
the  helpless,  the  working  classes,  all  that  can  be  exacted,  and 
in  making  the  grandees  of  the  land,  and  the  rich  few,  feel  as  little 
as  possible  the  weight  of  taxation. 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  being  considered,  by  many,  as  an  authority  on 
matters  of  political  economy,  our  readers  must  be  anxious  to 
know,  not  what  taxes  exist  in  other  countries,  nor  what  taxes 
exist  in  England,  and  when  and  how  they  were  established ;  but 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  on  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  the  principles  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  those  taxes, 
on  the  advantages  or  the  inconveniences  of  their  establishment ; 
and  on  the  policy,  either  of  maintaining  them,  if  they  supply 
the  administration  with  sufficient  means  for  the  government  of 
the  country,  without  being  too  burdensome  to  the  people ;  or  of 
substituting  for  them  a  system  of  taxation  better  and  more  effi- 
cient, if  it  is  found  out  that  the  present  system  is  equally  vidous 
in  its  principles  and  mischievous  in  its  effects.  On  opening  a 
book,  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of 
Taxation,'  written,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  nation  demand 
the  removal  of  the  tottering  fabric,  and  a  more  equitable  and  less 
expensive  assessment  of  public  contributions,  every  one  naturally 
expects  to  find,  at  the  least,  something  applicable  to  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  either  a  bold  denial  of  the  exist- 
ing evils,  and  a  justification  of  the  system  now  in  force ;  or  an 
admission  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  system,  and  the  ad- 
vocacy of  some  of  the  principles  whose  application  is  claimed 
all  over  the  land,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the 
people ;  nay,  even  more,  the  only  seciudty  for  the  stability  of  the 
government.  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  contrived  to  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other ;  he  seems  not  to  see,  much  less  to  understand  our 
present  situation;  or  even  the  subject  on  which  he  writes; 
his  object  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  collect  all  the  &lse  or  ab- 
surd opinions,  all  the  captious  and  illogical  arguments,  that  ever 
were  arrayed  in  support  of,  or  against  every  principle  or  mode 
of  taxation;  many  of  which  he  appropriates  and  reproduces  as  his 
own,  however  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  however  obsolete 
or  mischievous  they  be. 

A  complete  exposure  of  the  opposite  principles,  of  the  conflict- 
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pinions  of  our  author^  would  have  led  to  a  long  and  tedious 
rtation^  whicli  we  were  desirous  not  to  inflict  upon  our 
srs;  if^  whilst  engaged  in  our  labour^  the  idea  had  not  occurred 
Sj(  to  leave  to  Mr.  M'Culloch  all  the  credit  of  confuting 
df.  It  is^  then^  from  Mr.  M'Culloch's  own  words  that  our 
3rs  will  form  their  opinion  of  his  principles^  of  Ids  judgments, 
jf  his  consistency. 


INTRODUCTION  : — INFLUENCE   OF   TAXATION. 


be  constantly  increasing  pres- 
»f  taxation  during  the  war  be- 
1  1793,  was  felt  by  all  classes, 
;ave  a  spur  to  industry,  enter- 
and  invention,  and  generated 
it  of  economy,  that  we  should 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  ex- 
y  less  powerful  means.  .  .  . 
out  the  American  war  and  the 
ih  war,  there  would  have  been 
adnstry,  and  less  frugality, 
jse  there  would  have  been  less 
ion  for  them.  And  we  in- 
to think  that  those  who  in- 
dispassionately  into  the  mat- 
irill  probably  see  reason  to 
ade  that  the  increase  of  in- 
f  and  frugality  occasioned  by 
contests,  more  than  sufficed 
ray  their  enormous  expences.' 
10,  1 1 .) 


'  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that,  because  the  probability 
is  that  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
about  as  gr^,  at  present,  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  late  war 
with  France  not  occurred,  we  sus- 
tain no  inconveniency  from  the 
taxes  imposed  to  defray  its  ex- 
penses. Undoubtedly  they  form, 
and  will  most  probably  continue  to 
form,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a 
heavy  drawback  on  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.'  (p. 
11—12.)  'The  great  depth  of  the 
funding  system  consists  in  its 
making  the  loss  occasioned  by  war 
expenditure,  seem  less  than  it 
really  is,  which  prevents  an  ade- 
quate stimulus  being  given  to  in- 
dustry and  economy.'  (p.  407.) 


LAND-TAX. 


ixes  on  the  rent  of  the  land 
ixtremely  objectionable.',  (p. 
They  retard,  and,  indeed,  fre- 
ly  arrest  the  progress  of  agri- 
•al  improvement.'  (p.  52.)  '  It 
ious  that  all  projects  for  lay- 
peculiar  burdens  on  the  land, 
irer  varnished  or  disg^msed, 
d  no  longer  be  looked  upon 
qjects  for  the  imposition  of 
ible  taxes,  but  for  the  confis- 
i  of  the  property  of  landlords. 
;h  flagitious  schemes  be  ever 
ained,  they  will  form  a  pre- 
k  that  will  justify  the  repudia- 
»f  the  pubhc  debt,  and  the 


'  The  land-tax '  (of  four  shiUings 
in'  the  pound  on  the  rental  of 
estates,  manors,  and  other  real 
property,)  '  has  been  but  little  bur- 
densome, and  has  in  no  wise  ob- 
structed improvements. . .  It  was 
originally  assessed,  in  most  in- 
stances, on  a  very  low  valuation, 
and,  (which  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance,)  a  Ihnit  was  fixed  be- 
yond which  it  has  never  been  car- 
ried.' (p.  59.)  '  We  may  regret, 
perhaps,  that  the  land-tax  was  not 
more  equally  assessed,  and  its 
limits  considerably  extended  after 
the  revolution.     Whatever  hard- 
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nuhvorsioij  oi  vvvr\  ricrht.  CP* 
HO  ^  •  Tilt  nion ,  iiKiet'd,  that  their 
t^iuTjiTur/.  l^  UKjuirod  into.  thtmoiT 
/u'j-.rS  '.:  will  jij'jH^nr.  that  taxes 
^r\»;K»moiu\l  tv^  thf  mit.  or  to  the 
lu-:  ;»T\»duct  of  tl'.L'  \:\i.\}.,  lire  the 
Sji:u    ot    otr-)    ixniiitn'    in    which 


1:  5*  kVvjoii>  thnt.  so  far  as 
,>.:i.T;>  \\Mi\  hv  in'.pn^ved  by  the 
,\«>:::'.t*;':)»'U'>  n'.liuuv.  t^i.  thoir  pTO- 
.i"'.\.':*>  \*k»;'.'.i  hiivf  nolhinjr  to 
,•:■•,*.'!  :.>  :!k'  l.r.-.iniTK^r.  o:  tht-  vn- 

«,U.),.    !v     iiici.^    luivuViTRiTOOV.S    tO 

I J ».•;:•  Th.  iivoiv»i'!oT>  ol*  instates 
'.iiKl  li!i..  (■.'."i;".:  11'.  vuV.if.  ir.  oon- 
-.'.:•; •!•,•.  ,i'  :Vi*s.  ;\^:;t -.r.ct^n^Ses. 
w,M.i,.     )','%*.\iv .   hi;x \    n'as^m    to 

.\»n-.'.*l!4::;  v  ,"V  tiu'X  ?."  Tor.tir.UC 
r.'  Jv    !»vsi'ssis'.    ::■.  y,\\  \:\Vi\   X^-^  COTnf, 

,*r  ^  u'..ji;?.ii'.>  v.'.«k5f  ^^i>l^n  their 
4->.r ».:  »*N    » '  \\  \ ;  ;j;    : »'    ^'ir^'  i:r.  i^:  i\.n  ccs 

!-:j:^:  m;'..  .  ;»«.»/.  tViTiTon-  it  would 
!v  :.s;i :  :,\>..  j»rv«'vT  !\*  I'tisvt.  that, 
t::**.:*;''.  :^i  \;i'i;.-4t\':i  >li<.'uld  hi. 
\\\:s\\\  \:\\>v,>c\Y\\b\v  it'  1 : icn."i>e . 
\\    IV. -.^V.;    ;.'.'. /iir     ^vr.aiii    eireum- 


ship,  or  even  injiutioe  nuglit  have 
heen  occasioned,  in  1693,  by  rais- 
ing the  range  or  the  limits  of  the 
aBBeasment,  supposing  it  had  heen 
fairly  made»  from  two  to  four,  five 
or  even  six  miTlinma  would  have 
been  obtained,  very  many  years 
ago.  and  the  coimtiy  now  woold 
have  been  in  possession  of  a  large 
revenue,  raised  without  inconve- 
nicnce  or  prejudice  to  anv  one.'  (p. 
60.) 

*  It  may  be  said,  peibaps,  that  a 
tax  proportioned  to  a  pennanent 
vRluation  of  the  land  must,  in  the 
course  of  no  very  long  time,  be- 
come unequal,  not  merely  from  the 
iiii3uenee  of  improvements,  in  cer- 
tain districts,  and  not  in  otben. 
but  from  changes  of  situation  ori- 
ginating in  the  opening  of  new 
diannds  of  commerce,  and  the 
shutting  of  the  old  ;  the  groirth 
and  decay  of  manufactures  in  par- 
ticular localities,  and  so  forth. 
But.  tliouch  these  circumstances 
would  undoubtedlv  alter  the  value 

m 

cf  pniperty,  and  vitiate  the  valua- 
tion, the  consequences  that  would 
attend  the  periodical  valuation  of 
tlie  Idnd  are  such,  that  no  policy 
of  that  sort  should  ever  bethought 
of.'  (p.  CC.) 


HOUSt-TAX. 


'  ra\i>  o\i  hiHiM's  have  been, 
ioi  A  lc«s:tlu'\u\l  ^viiisl.  orvUnar\' 
Mnii\v>  i\!   ivxauu'  \\\  this  ivuntiv. 

• 

and  ^e  an*  iiu^luuxl  to  thinV.  that 
>*  hen  \  \w*c  t  *\e*  art*  awcsMsl  rt\wni  • 
w^  lo  the  nnit.  the\  aiv  the  loaM 
objtvlionable  that  oa«  bo  do\iM\l.' 
'  UoUi^osu^Hl  \^  holly  rt*  n^Mdonco? 
may,  s|H'aking  gvneniUx ,  )h'  taVon 
as  a  pretty  fmr  index  of  the  in- 
comes of  their  ixvupioni ;  nnd  it 
may.  in  consequenci*.  \w  prelum c«l 


*  A  prejudice  was  raised  against 
the  late  houMe-tax.  from  a  notion 
that  it  was  unfairly  aiibeseed ;  and, 
in  proof  of  thi&,  it  was  haid,  that 
not  a  few  ok  the  middle  class  of 
inns  and  hotclb  paid  a  larger 
amount  uf  hou&e-duty  than  was 
paid  by  some  ot  the  must  splendid 
l>anMiial  reftiileueeb.  Hut  no  one 
«vuld  honehtly  pretend  that  there 
\Mt*«  any  uiitainieMH  in  this,  seeing 
that  the  Itnuiie-duty  whh  assessed. 
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that  taxes  laid  on  them,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rent,  would  be  in  part 
pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
abilities  of  the  parties ....  At  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  solid  ob- 
jection to  the  tax,  provided  it  be 
equally  imposed.  It  is  neither 
.  unfair  nor  unjust  for  the  govern- 
ment to  lay  it  down,  that  indivi- 
duals using  certain  articles,  or  oc- 
cupying houses  of  a  certain  value, 
shall    be    charged    with    certain 

duties With  respect  to  houses 

used  partly  only  as  residences,  and 
paitij  as  shops,  or  places  of  busi- 
ness, the  better  plan  would  seem 
to  be  to  exempt  the  shop  or  place 
of  business  from  the  tax,  and  to 
assess  the  latter  on  that  portion 
only  of  the  building  that  is  used  as 
a  dwelling-house.'  (p.  69.) 


not  by  what  a  house  cost,  but  by 
the  rent  which  it  fetched,  or  which 
it  would  have  fetched  had  it  been 
actually  let. .  . .  Being  a  tax  depen- 
dent on  the  rent,  how  could  the 
house-duty  be  levied  on  houses 
that  were  worth  nothing,  which 
none  would  inhabit,  unless  enticed 
by  a  considerable  bonus?  This 
objection  might,  however,  have 
been  obviated,  by  charging  the 
tax  on  superior  houses,  partly  only 
in  proportion  to  their  rent,  and 
partly  also  in  proportion  to  their 
cost.'  (p.  72.) 


TAXES    ON    WAGES. 


'  A  tax  on  any  article  consumed 
by  them  (the  working  classes),  pro- 
vided it  be  not  excessive,  never 
fails  to  make  them  more  indus- 
trious. Were  their  powers  already 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  such,  of 
course,  would  not  be  the  case. 
But  though  far  from  being  so  com- 
fortable as  could  be  wished,  they 
are  not,  fortimately,  reduced  to  this 
miserable  state,  either  here  or  any 
where  else ;  they  have  still  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  greater 
industry,  frugality,  and  ingenuity  ; 
and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
they  will  continue  to  contribute,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  to  the 
revenue.  We  have  great  doubts 
whether  the  taxes  on  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  tea,  have  added  any 
thing  to  the  wages  of  labour ;  and 
whether  all  the  large  sums  con- 
tributed to  them,  by  out- door  la- 
bourers, be  not  wholly  the  result 
of  the  greater  industry  and  fru- 
gality occasioned  by  their  desire  to 


'  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  when  wages  rise,  either  from 
being  taxed,  or  any  other  cause, 
that  rise  does  not  raise  the  price  of 
commodities,  or  lower  rent,  but 
forms  a  deduction  from  the  profits 
or  income  of  those  who  employ 
labour.*  (p.  104.)  Suppose  that 
they  are  made  to  hand  over  ten  ' 
per  cent,  of  their  earnings  to  col- 
lectors appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  if  the  produce  of  the  tax  be 
laid  out  in  hiring  additional  troops 
or  sailors,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
can  be  productive  of  no  immediate 
injury  to  the  labourer. .  . .  wages 
would  be  raised  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  tax.'  (p. 
105.)  'We  should  be  disposed  to 
consider  direct  taxes  on  wages  as 
most  objectionable,  unless  their 
produce  were  expended  on  the 
employment  of  additional  troops, 
or  removing  labour  from  the  mar- 
ket. And  even  in  the  cases  in 
which  taxes  on  wages  are  so  ex- 
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command  those  gratifications/  (pp. 
98,  99.)  *  Without  undervaluing 
the  mischievous  influence  of  taxes 
on  necessaries,  over  the  condition 
of  the  inferior  classes,  it  may  he 
douhted  whether  their  depressed 
situation  in  this  country  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
taxes  laid  directly  on  necessaries 
amongst  us  are  small,  compared 
with  those  laid  on  them  in  most 
continental  states.'  (p.  108.)  'We 
apprehend,  how  paradoxical  soever 
the  statement  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear,  that  they  have  sustained 
still  greater  injury,  from  the  late 
extraordinary  extension  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing system,'  (p.  109.) 


pended,  it  seems  very  questionable 
whether  they  should  be  resorted 
to.'  (p.  107.)  'Whatever  maybe 
the  incidence  of  taxes  laid  direcUv 
on  wages,  or  on  necessaries*  there 
is  not  much  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
would  be  sensibly  improved  by  re-« 
pealing  such  taxes.'  (p.  157.)  '  But 
whatever  may  be  the  influence  of 
taxes  on  necessaries  over  wages, 
and  the  condition  of  the  labourers, 
their  repeal,  after  they  have  been 
imposed  for  a  considerable  period, 
is  always  of  singular  advantage  to 
them.'  (p.  163.) 


TAXES   ON    RAW    PRODUCE. 


'  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to 
form  a  very  accurate  estimate  of 
what  the  countervaihng  duty  should 
amount  to ;  but  it  would  not,  we 
apprehend,  be  difficult  to  show,  that 
by  fixing  it  at  5^.  or  6^.  a  quarter 
on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion, the  justice  of  the  case 
would  be  satisfied,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  agriculturists  and  those 
of  the  public  conciUated,  and  most 
eflfectually  promoted.  It  has  been 
objected  to  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign 
com,  that  it  could  not  be  collected 
in  years  when  there  was  any  un- 
usual deficiency  in  our  harvests, 
the  prices  of  com,  even  without 
any  duty,  being  then  oppressively 
high.'  •  It  appears,  therefore,  how- 
ever much  the  conclusion  may  be  at 
variance  with  popular  prejudices, 
that  a  fixed  duty  on  com  would  be 
most  onerous,  when  prices  were 
about  the  level  at  which  importation 
can  take  place,  or  but  a  little  higher. 
It  would  then,  like  the  generality 
of  custom  duties,  fall  wholly  on 
the  importers  or  on  the  consumers 
here.  But  when  prices  rise  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  profit- 


'  When  a  government    lays  a 
duty  on  the  foreign  commodities 
which   enter   its   ports,    in    ordi- 
narv  cases,  or   when  there  is  no 
sudden  and  extraordinary  demand 
for  the  articles  on  which  it  is  laid, 
it  falls  entirelv   on  its  own  sub- 
jects  by  whom  they  are  purchased.' 
(p.  195.)     '  For  the  same  reason, 
when  a  government  lays  a  duty  on 
the  commodities  which  its  subjects 
are  about  to  export,  it  does  not 
fall  on  them,  but  on  those  by  whom 
they  are  bought.     If,  therefore,  it 
were  possible  for  a  country  to  raise 
a  sufficient  revenue  by  laying  duties 
on    exported    commodities,    such 
revenue  would  be  wholly  derived 
from  others,  and  would  itself  be 
reUeved  from  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion.'   (p.    196.)      'It  has  been 
demonstrated,  over  and  over  again, 
that,  generally  speaking,  restraints 
on  the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  on 
the  territorial   division   of  labour 
among  diflferent  nations,  are  ad- 
verse to  the  progress  of  real  opu- 
lence, and  lasting  improvements ; 
and   that  the   advantages    which 
they   sometimes   confer  on  parti- 
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able  importatioD,  the  duty  has  no 
sensible  influence  over  them,  and 
falls  wholly  on  the  foreigner. 
Hence  the  repeal  or  suspension  of 
the  duties,  when  prices  are  high, 
would  be  most  impolitic ;  it  would 
be  sacrificing  revenue,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people,  but  for 
that  of  the  growers  and  dealers, 
in  Poland,  and  other  exporting 
countries.'  (pp   192,  193.) 


cular  classes  of  persons  or  busi- 
nesses, is  uniformly  accompanied 
by  more  than  a  corresponding  loss 
to  the  pubhc.  Providence,  by  giv- 
ing different  soils,  climates,  and 
natural  products  to  different  coun- 
tries, has  evidently  intended  that 
they  should  be  mutually  dependent 
upon,  and  serviceable  to  each 
other.'  (p.  201). 


EXCISE    OR    INLAND    DUTIES. 


•  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
excise  duties  that  they  greatly 
raise  the  cost  of  subsistence  to  the 
labouring  class,  but  a  glance  at  the 
foregoing  tables,  (of  articles  sub- 
ject to  excise  duties,)  '  shows  that 
this  assertion  has  no  solid  founda- 
tion.' (p.  235.)  '.We  do  not  think, 
notwithstanding  its  influence  over 
agriculture,  that  the  existing  malt 
duty  is  open  to  any  good  objec- 
tion. It  is  neither  excessive  in 
amount,  (£4,500,000!)  nor  op- 
pressive or  troublesome  in  the 
mode  of  charge.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  malt  tax,  like  other 
taxes  on  commodities,  falls  wholly 
on  the  consumers.'  (p.  238.)  'Its 
peculiar  pressure  on  the  land  gives 
the  agriculturists  a  legitimate 
claim,  though  all  payments  on 
accounts  of  tithes  were  abohshed. 
to  have  a  certain  fixed  duty  im- 
posed on  foreign  corn,  in  the  event 
of  the  present  sliding  scale  being 
abandoned.'  (p.  239.) 

*  We  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
only  by  taxing  commodities  in 
general  demand,  and  by  identify- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  tax  with  the 
cost  of  the  article,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population  can  ever  be  made 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government.'  (p.  254.) 


'  The  oppressive  extent  to  which 
the  malt  duty  was  latterly  carried, 
coupled  with  the  increased  price  of 
barley,  and  the  increased  amount 
of  the  beer  duty,  had  the  most 
powerful  effect  on  checking  the 
consumption  of  malt  and  beer.' 
(p.  237.)  '  It  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  injury  which  this  influ- 
ence of  the  malt  tax  inflicts  upon 
agriculture,  but  the  fact  of  its  in- 
flicting an  injury  is  indubitable.' 
(p.  238.)  We  cannot,  however, 
afford  to  lose  the  revenue  derived 
from  it ;  so  that  it  were  idle  to 
talk  of  its  repeal.  Its  diminution 
even  would  be  most  unwise  .... 
and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  those  duties  which,  in  case 
any  considerable  increase  of  reve- 
nue were  required,  might  be  ad- 
vantageously raised.'  (p.  239.) 


'  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  a 
country  subject  to  a  high  rate  of 
taxation,  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  it  operates  as  a  clog  on 
her  progress,  and  that,  cateris  pa- 
ribus,  it  is  a  source  of  impoverish- 
ment and  weakness.'  (p.  389.)  'The 
heavy  taxes  which  the  payment  of 
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interest  (of  the  debt)  invohret,  kyt 
a  country  under  the  meet  senons 
difficulties,  by  reducing  the  rates 
of    profits,    crippling    the    public 
energies,  and  stimulating  the  trans- 
fer of  capital  and  skill  to  other 
countries,  where  taxes  are  less  op- 
pressive.'   (p.  401.)  '  Tliese  stall- 
ments  are  sufficient  to  demonstrste 
not  the    expediency  merely,  but 
the  necessity,  if  we  would  gotrd 
against  the  most  tremendous  evils, 
of  adopting  every  just  and  practical 
means  for  lessening  the  weight  of 
taxation,  and  reUeving  the  pressure 
on  national  resources/  (p.  391.) 


'  It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  as  the  taxes  required  to  de- 
fray the  interest  of  the  pubUc  debt 
are  seldom  very  oppressive,  they 
not  unfrequently  exert  a  beneficial 
infiuence  over  industry  ;  and, 
through  the  stimulus  they  give  to 
invention  and  economy,  usually 
replace  (and  sometimes  more  than 
replace)  the  interest.  The  stu- 
pendous inventions  and  discoveries 
of  Watt,  Arkwright,  Crompton, 
Wedgwood,  and  others,  have 
hitherto  falsified  all  the  predictions 
of  those  who  anticipated  national 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  public  debt ; 
but  thcRC  inventions  and  discove- 
ricH  might  have  never  been  made, 
but  for  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
public  energies  by  the  increase  of 
taxation,  that  grew  out  of  the 
funding  system.'  (p.  401.) 

\\v  foar  wc  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of  our 
riMulors,  by  the  multiplicity  and  the  length  of  our  quotations; 
but  wo  beg  to  assure  them^  that^  after  serious  cogitation^  we 
(unild  find  no  better,  and^  indeed^  no  other  means  of  expoundingi 
with  any  thing  like  accuracy  and  completeness^  the  principles 
of  political  economy  professed  by  the  Whig  oracle  in  that 
H(Mcn(!(\  Wc  arc  comduccd  that  nobody  would  have  given  the 
IcMist  credit  to  our  statements,  if  we  had  confined  ourselves  to 
the  customary  mode  of  criticism,  and  if,  after  a  regular  contro- 
vcrsy,  on  the  principal  points,  wc  had  expressed  our  honest  opi- 
nion of  the  inconsistency  of  our  author,  instead  of  placing,  as  we 
have  done,  in  juxtaposition  his  conflicting  principles  and  opinions. 
Let  not  any  suppose  that  we  have  taken  much  pains  in  searching 
for  these  ccmtradictory  extracts:  quite  the  reverse;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  everj'  page,  and  the  only  difficulty  we  expe- 
rienciMl  >vas  in  selection.  Wc  have  left  out  ten  times  as  many 
as  wc  have  inserted.  Such  is  the  work  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  who, 
aft(»r  approving  and  censuring,  in  turn,  every  kind  of  taxation, 
after  advocating  with  the  same  breath,  the  imposition  and  the 
repeal,  the  reduction  and  the  increase,  of  almost  every  duty, 
siunng  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  w^hen  the  existing 
syHtem  must  end  in  a  dreadful  convulsion,  gravely  tells  us : — 
**  How  unphilosophical  soever  it  may  seem,  the  safest  course  will 
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tben  probably  be^  to  fold  our  arms^  and  to  leave  the  dirumement 

to  time  and  Providence/^  (p.  111.) 

No  !  the  people  of  England  wiU  not  fold  their  arms.  They 
trust  to  Providence,  but  they  know  that,  to  help  them  out  of 
their  present  deplorable  condition,  Providence  enjoins  them  to 
help  themselves ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  has  endowed  them  with 

intelligent  minds,  with  moral  feelings,  and  with  bodily  strength. 
At  all  times,  and  everywhere,  governments  who  have  ruled  in 
opposition  to  the  intelligence,  and  in  violation  of  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  have  succumbed  under  the  popular  arm. 
These  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  so  recently  exemplified  by 
the  revolutions  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  con- 
vulsed France  and  the  whole  European  continent.     That  the 
same  causes,  if  not  prudently  eradicated,  by  a  timely  return  to 
the  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  will  again  produce  the 
same  effects,  is  a  matter  of  certainty  to  all  that  are  not  blind 
to  the  signs  of  the  times.     What,  but  a  painful  anticipation  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  actual  state  of  social  and  po- 
litical economy,  in  this  country,  could  have  induced  a  prime 
minister,  the  creature  of  a  proud  and  grasping  oligarchy,  to 
turn  against  the  oligarchs,  and  to  demand  &om  them  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  monopolies,  to  the  wants  and  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  ?     Are  not  the  two  ministerial  revolutions  in  a  fortnight, 
which  we  have  witnessed,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  age  of 
ruling  factions  is  gone  by,  that  Whiggism  and  Toryism   are 
equally  powerless,  against  the  necessities  of  our  epoch  and  the 
menaces  of  a  futurity  already  dawning ;  and  that  a  new  order  of 
things,  of  which  the  two  factions  could  not  prevent  the  growth, 
imperiously  demands  concessions  which  neither  of  them   will 
propose,  or  dare  refuse. 

Judging  of  the  measures  which  Lord  John  Russell  would 
have  proposed,  from  the  nostrums  of  the  Wliig  authority  we 
have  quoted,  we  can  hardly  be  dissatisfied  with  the  reintegration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  office :  not,  however,  that  we  expect 
from  him  the  complete  adoption  and  application  in  our  finan- 
cial system  of  an  aU -era  bracing  reform,  which  alone  can  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  the  nation,  without  impairing  the  resources 
of  the  government.  Such  areform,though  indispensable,  though 
unavoidable,  though  near  at  hand,  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  However  convinced  he  might  be  of  its  neces- 
sity, practicability,  and  beneficial  results,  and  however  desirous 
of  conferring  those  benefits  on  his  country,  he  could  not  do  it. 
He  may  attempt  the  great  enterprise,  and  boldly  take  his 
stand  on  the  field  of  civil,  religious,  and  commercial  freedom. 
But  he  will  be  defeated.     He  will  open  and  pave  the  way  for 
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uxorv  rorttumte  conquerors.  He  himself^  imlucldlj,  has  de* 
voIimI  thirty  yrarH  of  his  public  life  to  the  strengihennig  of 
till*  hulwiirkd  of  universal  monopoly,  in  the  storming  of  which  * 
lie  IN  (IuouumI  to  fall.  It  is  twenty-three  years,  and  it  aeems  to 
UN  ixH  it  it  wore  but  yesterday,  since  the  clear-sighted  Canning, 
Nlmkini^  ofl'  the  fetters  which  had  so  long  trammelled  his  nobkr 
niituro,  liwoko  thc^  enslaved  and  torpid  nations,  and  thunder-* 
Ntrui'k  all  t  lu^  tyrants  of  Europe  by  the  toast — *  Civil  and  BeK- 
f^iouN  liibrrty  all  over  the  World  ! '  Catholic  emancipation,  par- 
liiiiufMitiiry  reform,  fn^e  trade,  an  equitable  assessment  of  pub- 
lit*  tux(*N,  and  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  the  meaning  of 
that.  touNt,  aN  mueh  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  Holy  AlHanoe. 
\\v  know  that,  all  this  wius  intended,  and  would  have  been  suc- 
eeNNively  attempted ;  had  not  the  minister  been  worried  to 
death  I  at  the  beginning  of  his  new  career.  Will  Sir  Robert 
Peel  be  detern»d  by  the  fear  of  retaliation?  This  would  not 
Nav(^  him,  now,  fnmi  the  distrust  and  hatred  of  his  former  asso- 
eiatc^N,  or  ooneiliate  his  old  opponents.  His  best  chance  is  still 
t.o  follow  at  all  haxards  the  example  of  Canning :  he  cannot,  in- 
decul,  do  otherwiNe.  There  are  retributions  which  cannot  be 
averttuL     Vwhixy  fell  at  the  foot  of  Pompey^s  statue. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  no  longer  the  sole  object  of  the 
present  agitation;  that  question  has,  in  some  sort,  melted  into  the 
cpieNtion  of  free  trmle  in  general,  and  free  trade  means  nothing 
but  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  taxation,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  another,  founded  upon  clear,  equitable,  and  economical 
princMpleH,  now  known  to,  and  professed  by  everyone  who  is  not 
preju(li(*(^d  by  his  partiality  for  certain  classes,  or  by  his  hostility 
to  (»ther  eluHHON,  and  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  opposition 
to  tlu^  inconsistencies  of  Mr.  M^CuUoch,  we  are  going  to  repro- 
duet^  thost^  principles,  and  show  how  they  are  to  be  apphed ;  out  - 
we  must  first  cuter  into  some  statistical  details,  upon  the  amount 
and  division  of  the  real  and  personal  property,  and  of  the 
pomdation  of  CIreat  Britain,  taking  for  basis  the  returns  of  1841. 

The  sunerticics  of  the  soil  contains,  in  round  numbers,  fifty-six 
million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  acres,  of  which 
thirty-four  million  fourteen  thousand  acres  are  cultivated,  nine 
milli(Hi  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  acres  are  uncul- 
tivated, though  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  twelve  million 
eight  hundrtHi  and  eighty-four  acres  are  deemed  unfit  for  any 
prodn(U).  The  Tory  economists  estimate  the  value  of  the  land 
at  .t'a,709,500,000. 

On  the  soil  are  three  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabited  houses,  which  are  valued  at  £1,137,800,000. 
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The  capital  of  the  funded  debt  is  £774,319,913,  producing  to 
the  creditors  an  income  of  £28,701,458. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  banks,  in  foreign  securities,  in  all 
kinds  of  companies,  is  valued  at  £489,650,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  and  trade,  and  shipping, 
cannot  be  valued,  with  any  exactness;  but  it  is  certainly  not  less 
than  £1,200,000,000.  Thus  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
'wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  about  £7,371,270,000. 

The  population  of  Oreat  Britain  is  now,  in  round  numbers, 
eighteen  million  nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nine  million  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  are  females. 
Of  the  nine  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  males, 
four  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  so  that  the  virile  population,  that  is  to  say, 
the  men  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  above,  number  four  million 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand.  Let  us  now  see  how 
they  are  distributed. 

One  million  thirty-eight  thousand  of  this  number  form  the 
agricultural  body,  composed  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  landlords,  or  tenants,  who  employ  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one  thousand  labourers,  ploughmen,  carters,  drovers, 
gardeners,  &c.,  &c. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  factories  employ,  either  at  the 
mills  or  as  hand-loom  weavers,  one  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  workmen. 

The  working  of  the  coal-pits,  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines, 
and  the  mam^Sacture  of  the  metals,  employ  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

The  trades  of  all  kinds,  wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  with 
their  clerks  and  assistants,  are  about  one  million  one  himdred 
and  thirty  thousand. 

The  royal  navy  and  commercial  marine,  have  for  their  share 
of  this  part  of  the  population,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men. 

Persons  living  on  their  incomes,  officials,  capitalists,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  amount  to  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand, 
and  they  have  in  their  retinue  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand male  servants. 

Finally,  the  clergy  come  forth  with  two  archbishops,  twenty- 
five  bishops,  seven  hundred  and  thirty- three  deans,  archdeacons, 
prebendaries,  and  canons,  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two  incTunbents,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
curates,  and  the  fellows  of  the  universities;  total,  about  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred.  The  army,  the  prisons,  and  the  work- 
houses, provide  for  the  rest  of  the  virile  population. 
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Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  distribution  of  property  among 
this  population. 

More  than  four-fiths  of  the  cultivated  lands  of.  Great  Britain, 
that  is  to  say^  above  twenty-eight  million  acres  of  the  landed 
property  in  regular  course  of  cultivation,  belong  to  not  more 
than  eight  thousand  individuals ;  and  the  remaining  six  Tnillionii 
of  acres  are,  like  the  others,  unequally  divided  among  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  proprietors,  the  most  part  of 
whom,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  have  their  lands 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  round  their  resi- 
dences ;  about  two  thousand  only  of  the  others  are,  from  taste 
or  necessity,  cultivating  their  own  small  estates  as  gentlemen 
farmers. 

The  agricultural  interest,  then,  is  represented  by  the  eight 
thousand  large  landowners,  by  tvvo  thousand  gentlemen  farmers, 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  tenant  farmers;  alto- 
gether, one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  individuals ;  with 
a  retinue  of  eight  hundred  and  fift}^-one  thousand  labourers  or 
servants.  Supposing  that  the  interests  of  the  labourers  were 
identical  with  those  of  their  employers,  and  of  the  landlords  of 
their  employers  ;  and  that  they  profited  with  them  by  the  high 
prices  of  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  com  laws ;  they  altogether 
form  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  virile  population :  they  are  one 
million  and  forty-six  thousand  producers  of  corn,  against  three 
miUion  four  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  consumers,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  have  cheap  bread ;  and,  when  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  conflicting  parties,  it  is  madness 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  majority.  But  the  agricultural 
labourers  have  not  the  same  interest  with  their  employers,  with 
regard  to  the  price  of  corn.  Cheap  bread  will  be  a  blessing  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Thus,  then,  the 
agi'icultural  interest  is  but  the  interest  of  eight  thousand  land- 
owners, and,  at  the  utmost,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand  mistaken  farmers,  with  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two  clerical  incumbents  of  church  livings. 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  two  hundred  thousand  individuals, 
the  people  of  England  have  no  property  in  the  soil  of  the  conn* 
try.  The  case  is  much  the  same,  with  regard  to  all  other  sorts  of 
property.  The  three  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habited houses  are  the  property  of,  at  the  utmost,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons ;  the  landowners,  again,  all  coming 
in  for  the  best  share,  in  this  sort  of  property.  The  number  of 
the  ftindholders  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou- 
sand. The  official  return  of  the  Bank  shows  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  distribution  of  the  pubUc  debt  and  that  of  the 
landed  property.  *  Of  the  two  Ifundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
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three  hundred  and  forty-nine  warrants  issued  to  receive  divi- 
dends^ at  the  Bank  of  England^  eighty-five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  were  for  sums  not  exceeding  £5,    Above 
forty-five  thousand  warrants  were^  at  the  same  time^  issued  for 
somfl  under^  and  not  exceeding  iSlO/     So  that  about  the  half 
of  the  fundholders  (one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  of 
them)  do  not  take  altogether  £800,000,  out  of  the  £28,701,458. 
interest  of  the  public  debt.     About  one  hundred  thousand  more 
receive,  from  the  same  source,  from  two  to  three  millions  ster- 
ling a  year ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  income  derived  from  the  fund- 
ing system,  £25,000,000  a  year,  is  shared  among  about  only 
fifty  thousand  large  fundholders. 

The  landowners,  the  householders,  the  fundholders,  are,  at 
the  same  time,  the  possessors  of  the  best  part  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  principal  branches  of  manufactures  and  industry, 
in  the  public  or  private  companies,  and  in  the  banks.  In  short, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  real,  personal,  or  funded  property,  and  the 
capital  of  the  coimtry,  is  possessed  by  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand individuals ;  one-tenth  of  it,  at  the  utmost,  is  unequally 
divided  amongst  about  three  hundred  thousand  more ;  and  four 
millions  of  the  virile  population  of  Great  Britain  do  not  possess 
an  inch  of  their  fatherland,  nor  a  dweUing,  how  miserable 
soever,  nor  funds  or  capital  of  any  description.  Their  intelli- 
gence, their  hands,  and  their  energy,  are  their  only  means  of 
support ;  not  for  themselves  only,  but  also,  in  most  cases,  for  a 
vife  and  infant  children.  Such  is  our  social  economy  I  Can 
any  thing  be  worse  than  this  ? 

'  Yes !  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  something  worse  than  this 
social  economy  ;  it  is  our  pohtical  economy,  and  especially  that 
part  of  the  system  which  regulates  the  assessment  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes.  'In  most  eastern  countries,^  says  Mr, 
M'Culloch  (p.  56),  ^  the  government  is,  as  it  were,  head  landlord  : 
the  tax  paid  by  the  occupiers  being,  in  general,  equivalent  to  a 
pretty  high  rent.  But,  in  European  countries,  the  proprietors 
have  luckily  been  able  to  oppose  a  more  effectml  resistance  to  the 
encroachrdents  of  their  rulers.'  The  plain  English  of  this  Whig 
sentence  is :  Here,  in  England,  all  the  lands  were  originally 
granted  by  the  Crown,  on  condition  of  such  services  as  should  be 
required  for  its  support.  Luckily ,  the  grantees  were  able  to  vio- 
late the  agreement,  to  refuse  the  services;  to  substitute  for 
them  a  land  tax,  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  of  the 
rental  of  their  estates,  which  tax  they  subsequently  reduced  to 
less  than  one  shilling,  by  the  loose  and  dishonest  valuations 
which  they  themselves  made ;  and  to  throw  upon  the  people  all 
the  burden  of  taxation,  by  enacting  customs  and  excise  duties. 
The  aggregate  of  these  customs  and  excise  duties  on  malt. 
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spirits^   sugar^  tea^  coffee^  tobacco^  soap^   and   licences   alone, 
amounts  to  above  £32,000,000  a  year,  whicli,  being  paid  by  the 
four  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  individuak  of 
the  virile  population,  is  at  the  rate  of  £1  3s.  4d.  per  head.  Now, 
if  we  consider  that  four  millions  of  these  individuals  are  working 
men,  with  an  average  salary  often  shillings  per  week,  or  twenty- 
six  pounds  a  year,  when  constantly  employed,  it  follows  that^  on 
the  total  yearly  amount  of  their  wages  (£104,000,000),  that  part 
of  the  population  who  have  nothing  in  the  world  which  they  can 
call  their  own,  except  their  limbs,  and  their  unparalleled  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  pay  £28,560,000,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
rate  of  very  nearly  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  their  scanty  eamingSi 
whilst  the  possessors  of  the  most  enormous  wealth  ever  accumu- 
lated in  any  country,  contribute  only  £3j344,0OO  to  the  two 
main  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  state. 

The  com  laws,  as  we  stated  before,  and  we  must  add  the 
tithes,  press  almost  exclusively  upon  the  working  classes,  and  I^ 
increasing  at  least  twenty -five  per  cent,  the  prices  of  their  neces- 
saries, are  but  additional  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  eleven  thousand  clergymen,  of  the  eight  thousand  large 
landowners,  and  of  their  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
farmers ;  supposing  that  farmers  may  participate,  as  they  believe, 
in  the  profits  derived  from  those  laws ;  which,  with  otner  taxes 
and  duties,  such  as  those  on  cotton,  wool,  tallow,  glass,  pap^; 
the  window  tax,  &c.,  &c.,  pressing  also,  though  with  less  me- 
quality,  on  the  working  classes,  nearly  take  from  them  another 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  hard-earned  wages.  About  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor,  taken  from  them,  and  the' 
wealthy  of  the  land  scot  free ;  such  is  our  political  economy,  in 
praise  of  which  Mr.  M^CuUoch  writes  in  the  following  strain : 

'  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  various  respects  desirable  thai  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  proportion  to  their  means.  This  is  obviously,  however,  i 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislator,  to 
look  at  the  practieal  influence  of  different  taxes,  and  to  resort  in 
preference  to  those  by  which  the  revenue  may  be  raisecf  with  least 
inconvenience.  Should  the  taxes  least  adverse  to  public  interests 
fall  on  the  contributors  according  to  their  respective  abilities,  it  will 
be  an  additional  recommendation  in  their  favour.  But  the  ealue 
populi  is,  in  this,  as  it  should  be  in  every  similar  matter,  the  first 
consideration ;  and  the  tax  which  is  best  fitted  to  promote,  or  least 
opposed  to  this  great  end,  though  it  may  not  press  equally  on  the 
different  orders  of  society,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  equal  but 
otherwise  less  advantageous  tax.' — p.  19. 

Such  were  the  arguments  used,  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  courtiers,  and  the  M^CuUochs  of  France,  who  had 
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expelled  the  honest  and  popular  Turgot,  and  the  virtuous  Males- 
herbe  from  the  councils  of  Louis  xvi. ;  and  which,  seven  years 
later,  were  invoked,  but  for  a  very  different  purpose,  by  Robers- 
pierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Barere,  and  their  fellow  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  I  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  clergy, 
aeignorial  and  manorial  privileges,  tithes,  immunities  of  taxation, 
— the  salus  populi  had  crushed  and  annihilated  them  altogether. 

May  Providence  avert  from  Great  Britain  the  calamities  which 
overwhelmed  her  neighbours !  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  dis- 
tressed and  unbearable  condition  of  the  people,  on  the  one  side ; 
and  when,  on  the  other,  we  consider  the  blindness,  the  obstinacy, 
the  madness  of  their  ruling  oppressors,  we  should  almost  despair 
of  a  bloodless  adjustment  of  the  national  claim  to  a  more  equi- 
table system  of  sociial  and  political  economy,  if  a  few  men, 
suddenly  raised  to  eminence,  equally  remarkable  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  for  their  energy,  justly  proud  of,  and  faithful  to  their 
popular  origin,  did  not  allay  our  fears ;  and  if  the  good  sense,  the 
forbearance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  strength  of  the  people 
themselves,  did  not  give  us  the  hope,  that,  under  their  new  and 
trusty  leaders,  the  struggle  will  not  be  long,  nor  the  victory  be 
tainted  with  revenge. 

As  to  the  principles  which  must  inevitably  prevail;  and  whidi 
alone  can  secure,  for  the  future,  the  tranquillity  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  they  are  few  and  clear;  and  their  equitable  appli- 
cation presents  no  difSculty  whatever  to  conscientious  and  right- 
minded  men.  They  all  proclaim,  that,  governments  being  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  for  the  protection  of  his 
person,  of  his  property,  of  his  profession,  and  of  his  industry, 
the  subject  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
government  in  proportion  to  the  protection  and  other  advantages 
which  he  derives  from  it,  and  also  to  his  abilities.  The  neces- 
sity of  taxation  is  admitted  by  all,  with  this  restriction,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  taxation  claimed  by  the  government  shall 
never  exceed  the  sum  requisite  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
state  ;  that  these  expences  shall  be  regulated  with  prudent 
economy ;  and  that  no  tax,  of  any  sort,  shall  be  levied  on  certain 
classes,  or  on  the  whole  nation,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
particular  classes. 

As  to  the  modes  of  raising  the  taxes,  the  best  is  evidently  that 
which  lets  every  tax-payer  know,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the 
amoimt  of  his  debt  to  the  state  ;  and  thereby  protects  the 
subject  against  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  that  which 
is  levied  with  the  least  possible  annoyance  to  the  parties  subject 
to  it ;  and,  finally,  that  which  is  collected  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  least  difficulty. 
It  resiUts  from  these  principles,  that  indirect  taxation,  customs 
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duties^  excise  duties^  com  laws^  and  tithes^  are  as  bad  in  prin* 
ciple,  as  they  are  expensive  in  their  collection  and  miaGhievoui 
in  their  effects.  Direct  taxes  are  the  only  ones  that  sivdt  a  fine 
country;  the  only  ones  snsceptible  of  equitable  aaaessmenty 
and  of  easy  and  economical  collection ;  the  only  ones  that  can 
prevent  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  contributor^  exaction  on  the 
part  of  the  collector^  or  those  combinations  between  the  two>  to 
prejudicial  to  the  state^  and  of  which  we  have  lately  seen  so 
many  instances:  finally^  they  are  the  only  ones  whose  efficiCJ 
or  faults  can  soon  and  easily  be  ascertained,  and  improved  or 
corrected.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  application  of  our  prin* 
ciples. 

The  government  protects  the  person  of  the  subject ;  all  sub- 
jects are,  as  individuals,  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  a£  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  of  equal  value  in  their  own  estimation.  The 
ploughman^s  and  the  weaver^s  life  and  security  are  of  as  mncii 
importance  to  them,  as  the  life  and  security  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may  be  to  the  mod 
reverend  prelate  and  to  the  noble  duke  themselves.  The  personal 
tax,  a  head-tax,  imposed  upon  every  man  of  and  above  twen!^ 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  same  amoimt  for  all,  is  a  natoflil 
consequence  of  the  natural  equality  of  men.  This  tax,  at  tbe 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages  of  the  working  meiii 
(10s.  per  week,)  would  produce,  for  the  whole  of  the  male  popH" 
lation  of  Great  Britain,  £5,800,000  a-year. 

The  government  protects  individuals  in  the  possession  and  ia 
the  enjoyment  of  their  landed  property.    Individuals  iherefbn 
must  pay  for  that  protection,  first,  in  proportion  to  the  actosl 
value  of  that  property,  when  they  take  possession  of  it,  either  by 
inheritance,  or  by  purchase ;  and,  secondly,  in  proportion  to  the 
annual  rent  which  they  derive  from  the  land.     If,  as  we  have  it 
from  Whig  and  Tory  economists,  the  value  of  all  the  landed 
property  in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  the  sum  of  ^£8,769,600,000^ 
the  whole  of  that  property  passing  from  one  to  another,  in  the 
course  of  twenty -five  years,  either  by  the  death  of  {roprietors 
or  by  sale,  it  follows  that,  on  the  average,  landed  property  to 
the  amount  of  £150,780,000,  passes  from  one  to  another  pro- 
prietor every  year.    A  legacy,  or  inheritance  duty,  graduated 
according  to  the  degree  of  relationship,  but  the  minimum  of 
which  should  be  three  per  cent.,  and  a  registration  of  transiSetr 
duty  of  six  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  property  sold,  would  pro- 
duce, on  an  average  of  four  per  cent.,  £6,031,200  a-year. 

We  have  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  land  was 
originally  granted  on  condition  of  performing  some  mihtary  or 
feudal  services,  but  that  the  grantees  had  compounded  those 
duties  for  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  which,  however. 
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contrived  to  reduce  to  one   shilling.      The  landowners 
Id  have  no  reason  to  complain^  if,  instead  of  binding  them 
leir  former  agreement,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  rental 
I  demanded  from  them.  But  at  the  same  time  care  should  be 
n  to  take  for  the  basis  of  the  assessment,  the  leases  them- 
»,  and  the  amount  of  fines  exacted  from  the  tenants,  so 
tike  old  trick  of  mock  valuation  should  not  be  repeated, 
landlords,  and  their  economists,  in  order  to  escape  taxation, 
ely  tell  us,  that  the  total  rental  from  the  land  in  England 
Wales  is  only  £33,000,000,  whilst,  when  they  wish  to  prove 
superiority  of  agriculture  over  manufactures,  they  proclaim 
the  annual  produce  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  amounts, 
edue.  to  j£280,000,000.     These  two  valuations  are  rather  at 
mce  the  one  with  the  other,  and  prove  the  necessity  of  a 
i  aociurate  assessment.    But  we  are  sure  that  the  most  rigor- 
researches  would  establish  that  the  annual  rental  from  land 
treat  Britain  amounts  to  more  than  £70,000,000.     A  duty 
n  per  cent,  would  produce  £7,000,000. 
ctending  to  the  householders  that  principle  which  we  have 
led  to  the  landowners,  a  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  houses, 
iheritance  or  by  sale,  must  be  imposed.     The  total  value  of 
le  houses  being  £1,137,800,000,  and  the  average  value  of 
bouses  sold  or  inherited  being  £45,512,000,  a  duty,  on  an 
age  of  four  per  cent.,  will  produce  £1,820,480. 
16  total  rental  from  houses  in  Great  Britain  amounting  to 
£55,000.000,  to  £60,000,000,  a  tax  often  per  cent,  on  the 
mum  rental  of  £55,000,000,  will  amount  to  £5,500,000. 
ins  the  annual  income  of  the  state,  arising  from  taxes  on 
property  and  from  a  tax  per  head,  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
d  amount  to  above  £26,000,000 ;  the  half  of  the  actual  ex- 
iture  for  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Another 
on  of  the  expenditure  must  be  supplied  by  taxes  on  per«- 
L  property,  which  being  entitled  to,  and  obtaining  the  same 
action  from  the  state,  as  real  property,  must  contribute  in  the 
I  manner  and  in  the  same  proportion,  to  the  support  of  the  state, 
nust,  therefore,  follow  up  the  application  of  our  principle, 
le  whole  capital  of  the  debt  due  by  the  state  to  some  of  its 
sots,  like  real  property,  passes  by  inheritance  from  one  pro- 
or  to  another  in  the  coui'se  erf  twenty-five  years.      This 
al  amounting  to  £774,319,913,  it  follows  that  there  are 
transfers  of  this  capital  amounting,  on  an  average,  to 
972,796.     An  inheritance  or  legacy  duty,  averaging  four 
ent.,  will  produce  during  the  year  £1,288,911. 
B  interest   paid    to   the  holders   of   stock    amounts    to 
r01,458.     An  income-tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  interest, 
1  is  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  landowner  on  his  rental,  or 
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by   the  working   man   on    his  wages,   will  annually  produce 
£2.870,145. 

Industry^  manufactures,  and  commerce,  shipping,  banking 
joint-stock  companies  of  every  sort ;  and,  lastly,  all  profesnoni 
and  trades,  in  return  for  the  protection  which  the  state  extendi 
to  them,  are  bound  to  provide,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  that  protection,  for  the  wants  of  the  state. .  Heic^ 
however,  there  is  an  immense  difference  in  the  extent  andeflScacf 
of  governmental  protection  as  regards  the  landowner  and  tbo 
fundholder  on  the  one  part,  and,  on  the  other,  the  class  whidi  ii' 
now  the  subject  of  our  observations.    Government  cannot  secon 
to  this  class  a  regular  and  certain  rate  of  profits  for  the  capital 
invested,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fundholder.     Government  canndt 
even  guarantee  the  conservation  of  the  capital  ventured  in 
pursuits  which,  however  well  combined  and  managed,  are  sub- 
ject to  innumerable  failures  from  external  causes.      iE4O,000 
may   suddenly  disappear  from  the  banking-house  of  Meatfi 
liogers ;  but  nobody  can  steal  forty  thousand  acres  firom  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.     Besides  risks  of  all  kuid^ 
there  is  another  difference  between  the  three  classes  which  ^ 
j  ustify  a  lower  rate  of  taxation  for  the  latter.  The  landowner  and 
the  fundholder  get  their  incomes  without  giving  themselves  ths 
least  trouble,  whilst  the  industrialists,  agriculturists,  manu&e- 
turcrs,  and  all  others  comprised  in  the  latter  class,  must  mA 
hard  indeed,  and  endure  all  sorts  of  anxieties,  to  secure  pxofiti 
at  all  commensurate  with  their  risks.   For  this  reason,  while  the 
landowner  is  taxed  ten  per  cent,  of  his  rent,  the  occupier,  or 
tenant-farmer,  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be  taxed  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  his  income.     This  income  has  been  valued  for  ihe 
assessment  of  the  income-tax  at  one-half  of  the  rent,  which,  in 
Great  Britain,  amounting  to  £70,000,000,  gives  £35,000,000 
as  the  profits  of  the  one  hundred  and  eightv-seven  thousand 
farmers.    The  tax  of  five  per  cent,  would  tlierefore  piodnoa 
£1,750,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  joint-stock  banks,  or  companies  for 
railways,  canals,  insurances,  &c.,  &c.,  amounts  now  to  above 
£500,000,000,  which,  like  other  property,  being  subject  to 
legacy  duty,  would  annually  produce,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding computations,  £800,000. 

The  incomes  of  all  the  joint-stock  banks  or  companies,  on  an 
average  profit  of  five  per  cent.,  would  amoimt  to  £25,000,000; 
and  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  upon  their  profits,  paid  by  the  com- 
panies, would  amount  to  £1,250,000. 

The  commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain  numbers  about  forty 
thousand  vessels  of  all  kinds,  employed  in  the  coasting  and 
foreign  trade,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is   above  six 
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laillion  tons.  Their  value  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
£250,000^000;  on  which  capital^  the  legacy  duty  would  annually 
produce  £400,000. 

An  annual  tax  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton  on  every 
tessel  would  produce  £1,700,000,  and  the  commercial  marine 
would  thus  discharge  its  debt  to  the  state  for  its  protection. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufiEU^ures  and  trades,  as  well  as  in 
pivate  banks  and  mines,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  anything 
ike  accuracy;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
pvofits  derived  from  these  occupations.  The  result  of  our  long 
and  laborious  investigations  is,  that  the  capital  invested  in  them, 
as  wdl  as  by  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  cannot 
be  less  than  £1,200,000,000,  on  which  the  legacy  duty,  as  before 
eiplained,  would  annually  produce  £1,920,000. 

It  being  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
profits,  we  must  be  content  with  an  approximate  valuation,  ge- 
nerally admitted  as  very  fair,  not  only  here,  in  England,  but 
^iao  ever3rwhere  on  the  Continent.     Ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
invested  in  trade  or  business  is  considered  as  the  average  annual 
>etam  of  this  capital ;  which  return  is  divided  in  halves  under 
4]ie  two  heads  of  interest  of  the  money  invested  and  profits. 
The  annual  produce  of  a  capital  of  £1,200,000,000  invested 
la  private  banks,  mines,  manufactures,  and  trades,  according  to 
^  computation,  is  therefore  £120,000,000.     A  tax  of  five 
percent,  will  amount  to  £6,000,000.  a-year. 

The  adoption  of  a  general  and  equitable  system  of  licences  is 

the  most  efficacious,  if  not  the  only  practiced  mode  of  assessing 

ttid  collecting  this  tax,  so  as  to  make  it  bear  on  the  several 

ciaases  in  proportion  to  their  respective  means ;  that  is  to  say, 

to  the  capital  invested  in,  and  to  the  income  derived  frona.  their 

business.     To  effect  this,  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

Without  entering  into  details,  which  would  harass  our  readers, 

we  will  show,  in  two  instances,  how  the  principle  maybe  applied. 

In  the  case  of  two  manufacturers,  one  employing  one  hundred 

persons,  and  the  other  five  hundred  or  more,  and  the  fixed 

licence  duty  being  £50  a-year,  we  suppose  a  proportional  duty 

should  be  added,  such  as  5^.   a-year  for  every  person  under 

twelve  years  of  age ;  10*.,  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  sixteen ; 

15*.,  from  sixteen  to  twenty;  and,  lastly,  £1.  for  every  man  of 

twenty  years  of  age  or  above.     Thus  both  manufacturers  would 

be  taxed  according  to  their  presumed  profits. 

There  being  in  Great  Britain  seventy  thousand  publicans,  or 
inn,  tavern,  and  hotel -keepers,  a  licence  duty  of  £2.  on  the 
pobUcans  in  villages,  and  of  £4.  in  towns,  with  a  proportional 
doty  of  2s.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent  of  their  houses,  would 
secure  an  equitable  assessment  of  the  tax.    The  licences  of  the 
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innkeepers^  subject  to  a  duty  of  £6.  in  villages^  £9.  in  country 
towns^  and  £12.  in  London^  should  in  the  same  manner  equally 
affect  all  persons  comprised  in  this  class^  by  the  same  addi- 
tion of  28.  in  the  poimd  on  the  amount  of  the  rent  of  their 
houses. 

Attorneys,  barristers,  apothetraries,  surgeons,  and  physicians^ 
should  be  subjected  to  the  general  licensing  system.  Like 
other  tradespeople,  tliey  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  protectimi 
which  they  receive,  and  for  the  professional  privileges  which  it 
secures  to  them. 

A  laborious  investigation  of  trades,  professions,  and  occupa- 
tions of  all  kinds,  satisfies  us,  and  would  satisfy  our  readen,  if 
we  could  enter  into  particulars,  that  .€6,000,000  a  year,  and 
even  more,  would  be  produced  by  this  tax,  without  harahnesi  to 
the  contributor,  and  without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  collector. 

Of  all  the  duties  at  present  in  existence,  the  only  ones  wHA 
should  be  continued  are  the  stamp  duties  on  deeds,  bills  of  es- 
change,  promissory  notes,  and  receipts,  and  the  duties  on  priTSte 
carriages,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  and  shooting  licences,  or  gsn^ 
certificates ;  amounting  altogether  to  about  four  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  All  other  duties  should  be  abotisbed. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  produce  of  this  direct  system  of 
taxation  would  be,  for  Great  Britain,  £46,180,786,  to  whick 
must  be  added  £1,000,000,  derived  from  the  post-office  and 
from  the  crown  lands.  Thus  we  have  a  national  income,  exdeed- 
ing  by  nearly  £1,500,000  that  which  is  now  raised  by  the  un- 
equal, oppressive,  and  demoralising  system  of  customs  and  ezcue 
duties,  and  all  the  other  taxes.  The  same  system  applied  to  Ii^ 
land,  would  yield  more  than  the  £4,000,000  which  the  sister 
country,  at  present,  contributes  to  the  national  revenue ;  and 
the  revenue  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  would  amount  to 
£51,180,736.  ♦ 

To  all  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  system  of  direct  over 
indirect  taxation,  must  be  added  an  economy  of  aboVe  £2,500,000 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  the  abolition  of  that  inquisi- 
torial espionage,  frequently  degenerating  into  regular  warfEure  on 
the  part  of  the  customs  and  excise  officers,  against  the  people ; 
and,  last  though  not  least,  the  curtailment  of  the  corrupting 
patronage  of  the  ministr}^  by  the  suppression  of  above  fifteen 
thousand  offices. 

Such  is  our  political  economy,  with  regard  to  taxation ;  and 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  last  year,  that,  with  the  reductions  made  in  the 
customs  duties,  the  revenue  fur  the  year  ending  April  5, 1B4C,  would  amoont 
to  £50,300,000;  and  it  appears,  from  the  official  returns,  that  the  incomet 
for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1846,  amounts  to  £50,601,988. 
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feel  Gonvinced,  that^  before  long,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  monopolists,  in  spite  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  econo- 
liusts,  and  without  regard  to  the  lamentations  of  the  place- 
holders and  of  the  place-hunters,  something  like  this  system 
must  be  adopted.  Nothing  short  of  it  can  remedy  the  distress 
and  secure  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Since  we  wrote  the  foregoing  article,  a  new  publication, 
entitled,  ^Thoughts  on  Finance  and  Colonies,^  by  Publius, 
[London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Comhill.  184(3]  has  come  to 
hand.  Feeling  equal  to  any  hard  task,  after  reading  Mr.  M^Cul- 
loch^  we  did  not  mind  wasting  an  hour  or  two  in  reading 
Publius ;  and,  having  done  so,  we  may  as  well  say  a  few  words 
on  his  curious  performance. 

To  his  country,  Publius  dedicates  ^thoughts  on  finance  and 
colonies.^  This  dedicatory  page  will  no  doubt  strike  the  reader, 
by  its  laconism,  and  impress  upon  his  mind  ^  due  scQse  of  the 
patriotism  of  Publius,  and  of  the  value  which  he  attaches  to  his 
own  thoughts. 

In  the  first  chapter,  ^  the  synopsis,^  Publius  announces  his 
'plan  for  a  sUght  recasting  of  the  com  laws,  and  of  a  few  items 
of  the  tarijQf/in  1846/  he  then  separates  the  remaining  protect- 
ive covering  into  five  folds,  of  equal  thickness,  one  of  which  he 
supposes  removed  every  three  years,  till  the  fifth  and  last  disap- 
pearance in  1861.  'There  are  strong  financial  and  political 
reasons  for  fixing  on  the  year  1861  as  the  limit  of  protection.' 
(p.  6.)  The  last  twelve  pages  of  the  chapter  (from  21  to  33)  are 
devoted  to  a  most  fulsome  laudation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
conversion  to  free  trade  is  compared  to  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  who  is  represented  as  the  instrument  of  a  watchful 
Providence,  in  forwarding  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy. 

In  the  second  chapter,  a  very  short  one,  on  *  population — 
pry)€riy — revenue/ — we  see  how  they  will  all  prosperously  in- 
crease, so  that,  '  in  1901,  with  a  population  of  fifty-seven  mUlion 
inhabitants,  and  one  himdred  millions  in  revenue,  England  will 
go  onwards,  elevating  her  head  among  the  hations,  yet  higher 
and  higher — the  chief  pioneer,  whom  the  Most  High  has  se- 
lected out  of  all  nations  and  tongues,  for  carrying  forward  his 
gracious  designs  towards  the  ransomed  posterity  of  Adam.' 

^  Taa^ation, — general  principles/  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
chapter,  in  which  Publius  unfolds  his  plan  of  taxation,  supported 
with  scriptural  texts,  poetical  and  grandiloquent  sentences, 
and  algebraical  equations,  worthy  of  a  Cambridge  man ;  and, 
here  and  there,  some  hard  hits  at  Mr.  M^CuUoch.  In  this  chap- 
ter, Publius  idso  offers  a  plan,  ^  easy  and  practicable,'  for  the 
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redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and  capable  of  aooompfiahment 
within  fixed  and  determined  periods,  (p.  99 ;)'  'by  means  of  an 
orderly,  systematised,  and  scientific  course  of  life  insurances. 

(p.  idb.)  "  ,      .  1.     isAi. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  but  a  short  introduction  to  the  fifth ; 
'  Colonies:  general  principles  stated  and  iq^rfieii/  Publras,  how- 
ever,  overlooks  all  the  colonies  with  the  exc^on  of  Canada ;  and, 
there,  the  application  of  his  general  principles  consists  in  ercrt- 
ing  the  colony  into  a  kingdom,  ibr  Prince  Alfred,  who  wiU 
marry  a  granddaughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  after  thus  con- 
ciliating the  French  and  English  populations,  will  keep  m  check 
the  turbulent  republicans  of  the  States.    It  is  amusing  to  Maw 
the  author  in  his  speculations,  in  his  description  of  the  '  scene  in 
the  far-west,  of  the  new  kingdom  rising  up— the  name  New 
England  and  France:    Montreal  changed  to  New  London; 
Quebec,  to  New  Paris,— the  prince  coining  with  his  bride  to 
their  kingdom,  attended  by  a  mighty  cortege  of  the  highwt  m 
church  and  state ;  the  solemn  coronation  of  the  two  at  Newljn- 
don,  &c.,  &c.  O  glorious  and  transporting  sight  I*  (pp.  182, 1 W 
We  suppose  the  author  to  be  a  young  man  of  kind  and  be- 
nevolent dispositions ;  and  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  pye  to  D» 
performance  any  other  praise  than  that  of  good  intdht. 


Art.  IL — Sermons;  SecondSeries.  By  Richard  Winter  Hamiltom, L.LJ>' 
D.D.     Hamilton  Adams,  Jackson  and  Walford,  London. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  been  so  firequently  before  the 
public,  and  some  of  his  works  have  been  so  fully  reviewed  in 
former  numbers  of  this  journal,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
lengthened  remark  on  his  mental  characteristics  and  style  of 
composition. 

There  is  no  living  writer,  we  think,  who  so  uniformly  stamps, 
as  Dr.  Hamilton  does,  the  full  impress  of  his  powers  on  his 
various  publications.     Some  of  his  subjects  may  be  more  to  our 
liking  than  others,  but  let  the  theme  he  takes  be  what  it  inay^  ' 
he  discovers  in  discussing  it,  the  same  grasp  of  thought,  the 
same  richness  of  fancy,  the  same  affluence  of  illustration.    If  we 
may  judge  from  internal  evidence,  most  writers  seem  to  sit 
down  to  their  tasks  with  only  a  general  idea  of  the  topic  they 
propose  to  handle,  which,  however,  becomes  more  and  more 
definite  as  they  work  upon  it,  so  that  many  of  its  diversified 
applications  are  at  length  brought  under  review.     Others  ap<> 
pear  as  if  they  were  able  by  anticipatory  musings,  to  vision  out 
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before  tbe  mental  eye  the  whole  discussion  ere  they  put  pen  to 
paper^  and  by  a  peculiar  force  of  imagination  to  keep  this  pic- 
ture before  the  understanding  while  it  works  off  a  description 
of  it^  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  have  done  of  a  painting 
by  Raphael  or  Rubens.  The  author  of  these  discourses  seems 
to  belong  to  this  latter  class.  We  should  suppose  him  to  be 
a  stranger  to  everything  like  vexation  or  regret,  over  imperfect 
developments  of  his  views  on  the  subjects  he  lays  before  the 
public.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  is  ever  flushed  with  a  proud 
gladness,  as  if  he  had  accomplished  his  task  better  than  any  other 
could  have  done  it :  there  is  every  indication  of  his  being  among 
the  humblest  of  men.  We  simply  mean,  that  while  he  would 
be  ready  to  assert,  in  all  sincerity  of  conviction,  his  inferiority 
to  many  of  his  brethren,  who  yet  were,  in  reality,  far  below 
him ;  he  knows,  we  suspect,  little  or  nothing  of  the  distress  so 
many  endure  from  the  impossibility  they  feel  of.  doing  justice  to 
their  own  ideal  of  a  subject. 

Nothing  can  be  more  peculiar  than  the  method  Dr.  Hamilton 
adopts  in  his  treatment  of  a  topic, — a  method  which  has  a  glo- 
rious mannerism  about  it — but  his  variety  under  that  method 
is  inexhaustible.     A  chastised  Calvinism  is  his  doctrinal  dis- 
tinction, dnd  activity  of  mind,  his  leading  intellectual  charac- 
teristic.    Surprise  cannot  but  be  felt  at  the  number  of  his 
thoughts,  their  easy  movement,   and  their  sure  gyration  round 
some  master  principle,  into  which  he  resolves  his  text.   Whoever 
is  familiar   with  his  earlier  books,  can  give  a  sure  guess  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  will  approach  his  theme ;  but  beyond  this 
general  idea,  can  never  anticipate  what  he  will  produce  upon 
it.     It   is  a  guess    which    irritates  instead   of   extinguishing 
curiosity.     Every  subject,  though  in  one  sense  treated  alike,  has 
its  own  freshness,  its  own  fulness,  its  own  vastness.     There  is 
just  the  sameness  which  the  reader  wishes  to  find  in  a  great 
author,  with  that  otherness  of  thought  and  illustration  which 
mvests  with  the  charm  of  perfect  novelty  each  succeeding  pub- 
lication.    The  themes  included  in  the  present  volume  are  of 
the   loftiest  order.     We  need   only   give  in  proof  of  the   as- 
sertion, the  titles  of  some  of  the  discourses :  ^  The  Revealed 
Deity,'    '  The   Grandeur  of    Redemption,'    ^  Moral  Inability,' 
*  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnate  God/  '  Jesus  Christ  the  Cause 
and  Consummator  of  all  Things,'  '  The  Immediate  Blessedness 
of  Departed  Saints,'   'The  Ministry  of  Angels,'  'The  Resur- 
rection of  the  Just,'   '  The  Judgment  of  the  Last  Day,'  '  The 
Final  Heaven.' 

If  we  were  to  indulge  in  extracts,  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
which  would  not  supply  us  with  some  exquisite  specimens  of 
textual  exposition,  or  sustained  argument,  or  vivid  illustration. 
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or  piercing  application ;  but  we  would  rather  reJEsr  our  readers 
to  the  entire  volume.  Occasionally,  expansion  is,  perhapsi 
carried  to  excess,  and  there  are  some  figures  which  we  wish  had 
been  expunged  by  the  author,  as  he  revised  for  the  press.  Yti, 
judging  by  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  reodlectiDii  of  the 
many  fine  thoughts  and  gorgeous  images,  to  be  firand  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  what  our  taste  would  have  rejected,  we 
are  in  no  mood  to  find  fault.  Ever  and  anon,  also,  we  come  to  single 
sentences  of  such  transcendant  power,  or  beauty,  as  render  us  im- 
patient of  all  reference  to  minor  blemishes.  They  usually  occur  at 
the  close  of  a  paragraph,  and  are  designed  to  exhibit  its  meaning  in 
a  condensed  form,  and  yet  add  a  something  more  to  it.  Such 
epitomies  are  made  with  extraordinary  skill.  They  thrill  on 
the  understanding  and  heart,  with  magnificent  effect,  so  that 
for  very  pleasure's  sake  we  cannot  help  reading  them  again  and 
again.  Separated  from  their  connection  they  might  be  given 
as  precious  texts  for  thought,  and  meditative  minds  would  be 
instantly  fascinated  as  by  a  spell;  but  their  exuberant  rich- 
ness can  only  be  properly  appreciated,  when  they  are  read  in  the 
place  where  the  author  has  put  them.  They  plenipotise  be- 
yond the  aura  senientue  of  any  other  theological  writer  of  the 
day.  An  example  of  this  pregnant  brevity  of  sentence  occutb 
in  an  early  page  of  the  first  sermon,  where,  speaking  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  he  says,  'What  is  congenial, what  is lawAil^ what 
is  susceptible  for  God  to  love  fully,  justly,  save  his  own  nature? 
For  if  God  is  love,  we  enquire — ^love  of  what  ?  Say  of  being  ? 
He  is  the  '  fountain  of  life.'  Say  of  excellence  ?  He  is 
the  reason,  the  glory,  the  judge  of  all  virtue.  It  is  by  his  tdf' 
love  that  all  the  activities  of  his  far-beamiuff  and  out-toorkkiji 
benevolence  are  informed  and  ruled,^  A  hundred  others,  as  good, 
and  scores  of  others  even  better,  for  suggestiveness  than  this, 
might  be  found,  but  we  take  the  first  which  offers.  It  is  an 
average  instance. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair,  however,  to  omit  all  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  subjects  are  discussed  in  this  volume.  The 
citation  we  shall  give,  will  be  taken  from  the  sermon  on  the 
immediate  blessedness  of  departed  saints.  It  is  long,  but  we  are 
mistaken  if  it  does  not  greatly  interest  our  readers,  by  the  ex- 
position it  gives  of  a  difficult  passage,  at  the  same  time  render- 
ing that  passage,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  text,  '  The  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.' 

'  These  separated  spirits,  are  represented  to  us,  as  in  a  state  of 
exalted  advancement,  depending  upon  their  disembodiment. 

'  This  doctrine  of  immediate  happiness  was  not  entirely  con- 
cealed from  the  ancient  saints.  Their  language  occasionally  leads  us 
to  think  that  they  had  some  conception  of  it.     Yet  every  passage  of 
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Scriptare  which  has  been  cited,  may  not  be  found  strictly  to  apply — 
'  Thou  will  not  leave  my  soul  in  the  invisible  world/  said  David, 
ImI  it  was    when  '  in  spirit'  he  spoke  of  his  distant  Son.     '  And 
aflerward,  TlKm  wilt  receive  me  to  glory/  cried  Asaph,  but  the  word 
does  not  compel  the  strictlj  consecutive  idea.     Ihe  truth  seems 
more  clear  in  the  following  expressions :   '  God  will  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  he  shall  receive  me.'     '  He  shall 
enter  into  peace  :  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in 
his  uprightness'.     In  both  these  passages  there  is  an  intimation  of  a 
higher  nature,  that  which  is  '  redeemed,'   and   which  can  be  '  re- 
ceived/ that  which  is  detached  from  what  rests  in  its  bed  and  which 
can  be  actively  '  upright'  still.     Yet,  as  a  solacing  support,  it  was 
scarcely  discovered,  even  by  '  prophets  and  righteous  men/  feebly 
was  it  enjoyed.     The  grave  to  them  was  dark.     Jesus  had  not  lain 
in  it.     They  shrunk'from  death  as  from  a  suspension  of  their  powers 
and  joys.     Bereavement  smote  them  as  an  irremediable  woe.     '  Lest 
I  be  like  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit.'     '  The  dead  praise  not  the 
Lord,    neither  any  that  go  down  into  silence.'      '  Spare  me  a  little 
longer  before  I  go  hence  and  be  no  more/   '  They  that  go  down  into 
the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.     And  had  they  known  the  re- 
ceptacle of  departed  spirits,  it  ought  not  to  have  inspired  the  delight- 
ful hopes  we  cherish.     It  was  doubtless  a  sphere  of  spiritual  bliss. 
It  was  'Abraham's  bosom.'     It  was  '  under  the  earth.'     The  divine 
presence  was  intimately  vouchsafed.     The  higher  advantages  of  the 
Christian  economy  were  gladly  awaited.     It  was  a  heaven,  but  it 
was  not  the  proper  heaven.     It  was   not  the  dwelling  of  the  Deity. 
Enoch  and  Elijah  were  not  in  it.     They  were  taken  to  God.     Christ 
was  not  then  incarnate,  nor  offered  up :  consequently  he  was  not 
there.       We   think  that    we   but  follow    the   light  of    Scripture, 
confessedly  feeble  as  to  this  intimation,  in  maintaining  that  these 
spirits,  held  until  then  in  a  nether  and  unequal  heaven,  ascended 
with  Christ  to  heaven  proper  and  exalted,  to  the  heaven  which  he 
now  inhabits,  though  not  necessarily  the  final  heaven.     It  is  fitted 
for  materialism,  because  the  persons  of  the  Antediluvian  saint  and 
the  Tishbite  prophet  have  their  abode  in  it,  most  of  all,  because  the 
glorified  humanity  of  Jesus  distinguishes  and  identifies  it.     It  is  at 
least,  all  that  spirits  need.     Who  would  now  speak  of  it  as  Abra- 
hern's  bosom  ?     It  is  not  the  same  in  region,  or  in  state,  as  that  to 
which  the  souls  of  the  ancient  righteous  were   borne.     It  is  surely 
reasonable  to  think  that  while  all  is  advanced  by  Christianity  on 
earth,  there  is  corresponding  advancement  in  all  which  it  so  entirely 
aSects,  beyond  these  earthly  bounds.     U  there  be  more  bliss  here^ 
the  bliss  of  other  worlds  must  be  augmented.      What  then  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture  ?     *  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.*     It  is  an  action  upon  the 
past ;  it  is  a  benefit  to  ihe  former  dead  ;  they  owe  to  his  resurrection, 
a  most  important  change — '  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high :    thou  hast 
led  captivity  captive,*     It  is  untrue,  in  fact,  and  incorrect  in  figure, 
that  such  language  of  triumph  intends  the  dragging  of  enemies,  as  at 
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hJM  chariot  wheels.     How  can  we  interpret  eaptioUy  into  the  power 
of  making  captive  ?    It  is  a  subjective  thing.     It  may  be  asked,  in 
ro()Iy,  How  can  we  take  captive  such  passive  captivity  ?     We  offer 
tlic  following  historic  illustrations  :     When  Chedorlaomer  despoiled 
tho  cities  of  the  plain,  Lot  was  'taken  captive.'      Abraham^ 'armed 
hiH  trained  servants,  pursued  and  smote  the  enemy,  and  brought 
back  uU  tho  goods,  and  also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot'     Here 
was  recapture.     Captivity  was  led  captive,  or  the  'captivity  was 
turned  again.'     Held  of  the  foe,  the  captives  seem  assailed,  but  it  is 
in  kindnoHfl  and  for  rescue.     Though  they  appear  to  suffer  a  second 
captivity,  it  is  at  tho  hands  of  their  deliverers  and  friends.     It  is  not 
thoir  discomfiture,  but  their  enfranchisement, — ^When  Ziklag  was 
burned  and  sucked  by  tho  Amalckites,  they  '  took  the  women  captive 
and  carried  them  away.'     Ahinoam  and  Abigail  were  among  them. 
David  at  tho  bidding  of  the  ephod  pursued  the  robbers,  'recovered 
ull  that  they  had  taken  away,  and  rescued  his  two  wives.'     This 
was  recapture.     They  who  were  torn  away  from  home  and  liege,  are 
snatchod  from  their  abductors  and  the 'captivity'  is 'led  captive.' 
It  is  anew  seizure,  but  it  is  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe. — When  in 
th(t  ode  of  Deborah  she  sings,  'Arise,  Barak,  and  lead  thy  captivity 
('Hptivu,'   tlio  appeal  supposes  that  he  had  broken  the  chains  of  his 
iHM)plu,    whom  the  'Lord  had  sold  into  the  hand  of  Jabin,  king  of 
C'ttiu^an.'     Lot  these  illustrations  be  now  applied.     Departed  souls 
worn  in  a  captivity.     Death  had  disunited  them  from  the  body. 
'I'hough  thoir  captivity  was  made  happy,  it  was  estrangement    They 
wiiro  not  on  oartli.     They  were  not  in  heaven.    Though  their  cir- 
cuniMtanci*s  were  over-ruled  for  their  blessedness,  the  circumstances 
thiMUMolvoH,  <lid  not  tend  to  it.    They  were  children  of  a  captivity, 
or  u  thron|(  of  spirits,  over  which  death  yet  exercised  a  disadvan- 
tuf{aiHiH  and   foarful  influence.     Christ   was  the  conqueror.     '  He 
Hnoiltfd  prinr.ijHtlitios  and  powers.'     Of  him  it  was  declared  that  he 
HiuMihl   '  Mwaliuw  up  death  in  victory.'     He  ascends!    He  is  're* 
rntvtul  up  into  ^lory  !'  There  are  not  only  the  angels  and  the  chariots 
ill  (hnir  (hotiHunds  of  thousands, — there  is  another  train  !    All  holy 
HiiiiilH  foUow   Him,  who  Inid  appeared  a   spirit  to  them,  in  their 
iiliMiii  of  koupinf^.    They  now  forsake  that  place  for '  things  above.' 
Thuy  urti  litd  by  thoir  deliverer,  as  a  once  captive  band  (though 
inuilii  ^htd  in  spite  of  such  bondage,   by  Him,   who  only  suffered 
Ihutr  dnhnition  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  release,)  and  this  pro- 
iiitddhMi,    albtiit  '  a  captivity,'  is  not  one  of  prisoners,  but   of  the 
niihirijiMl  and  dJMDnthrallcd.     They  rejoice  in  the  triumph,  they  par* 
Inkti  111'  (hn  viotory,    it  is   their  jubilee  ;   they  are  the  liberated, 
Ihu  riutNonrnd  and    iho  redeemed.     'As  he  spoke  by  the    mouth 
III  hiM  hilly   propliutSi    which  have  been  since  the   world  began, 
that  wit  should  b«  saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all 
Ihul  hatct  us'^-and  therefore  it  is  said  in  the  text;  'Ye  are  come  to 
thit  H|iirilH  of  juNt  men  made  perfect.'     But  this  is  asserted  as  a  pri- 
vihi^tt  unknown  before.     It  arises  from  the  New  Covenant,  in  con- 
(radihtUMition  from  tho  Old.    It  is  explained :  '  God  having  provided 
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some  better  things  for  us/  (than  for  those  who  died  before  the  rising 
of  Christ,)  '  that  they  without  us'  (without  living  until  our  time  and 
under  our  dispensation) '  should  not  be  made  perfect ;  but  they  are  now 
made  perfect  in  common  with  us.  This  perfection  is  bestowed  upon 
all  past,  as  well  as  for  all  future  time,  and  '  ye  are  come  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect/ 

'  '  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  experience  the  very  changes  which  the 
Lord  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living  bore  :  He  died,  his  spirit  went 
from  him,  it  sojourned  in  the  abode  where  the  purest  spirits  called 
from  earth  alone  could  dwell,  he  rose  bodily,  his  whole  manhood  was 
completed  in  that  event,  he  ascended,  and  when  he  had  thus  over- 
come the  sharpness  of  death,  he  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for 
all  believers.*  '  Every  one  that  is  perfect,  shaU  be  as  his  Master/ 
(pp.  332—5.) 

To  this  view  of  the  passage  we  can  see  no  valid  objection.  It 
is  by  no  means  new :  with  the  exception  of  what  is  said  of  the 
consciousness  of  departed  saints  in  the  separate  state  before 
the  resurrection  of  4he  Messiah,  the  exposition  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  Hallet  gave  in  his  Notes  to -the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  above  a  century  ago, 
though  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  coincidence. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Henry  Burder,  of  Hackney, 
formerly  one  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  tutors  at  Hoxton ;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  joyous  satisfaction  with  which  he  will  peruse 
the  pages  of  his  distinguished  pupil. 

We  certainly  do  not  expect  that  the  work  will  be  popular 
with  general  readers.  It  is  too  intellectual  a  production  we  fear 
for  such  a  wide  dispersion.  The  ministers  of  our  different  de- 
nominations,_however,  are  numerous  enough  to  purchase  one  or 
two  editions,  and  we  deliberately  think  that  none  of  them  ought 
to  be  without  a  copy.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  pondered  by 
many  now,  but  which,  we  doubt  not,  wiU  be  still  more  read  and 
appreciated  by  the  generation  to  come. 


Art.  III. — Poems,  by  Thomas  Hood.     2  vols.     Moxon. 

Although  few  modem  writers  have  attained  a  wider  celebrity 
than  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  perhaps  scarcely  any  one  of  their 
nimiber  has  been  less  truly  known, — we  might  almost  say  more 
misj^iderstood, — as  to  the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  than  the  poet, 
who,  little  more  than  two  years  since,  startled  the  whole  land, 
by  his  intensely  powerful '  Song  of  the  Shirt.'     In  the  literary 

*  Quoted  from  that  noble  hymn,  the  'Te  Deom.' 
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worlds  indeed,  Thomas  Hood  was  always  recogmieA  as  a  poet  of 
no  ordinary  standing ;  but  among  the  mass  of  readers,  amused 
from  year  to  year,  by  the  laughable  stories,  and  playful  verses, 
and  whimsicalities  of  his  '  Comic  Annual,'  he  was  known  on]y 
as  the  humourous  poet,  and  ludicrous  prose  writer,  who  fur- 
nished  them  with  their  Christmas-tide  stock  of  mirth. 

But  it  was  not  under  this  character  that  he  wished  to  appear 
to  the  world,  nor  to  have  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity. 
The  publication,  therefore,  of  these  two  Uttle  volumes,  contain* 
ing  his  serious  poetry,  affords  us  a  suitable  occasion  for  some 
remarks  on  the  pecuUar  characteristics  of  a  writer,  who  died  ere 
he  had  half  worked  out  the  nobler  pmrposes  to  which  his  mature 
genius  had  devoted  itself,  but  who  yet  lived  long  enough  to 
produce  some  poems,  '  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die/ 

The  genius  of  Thomas  Hood — strange  as  the  assertion  may 
appear  to  the  majority  of  our  readers — was  essentially  melan- 
choly. We  use  this  term  rather  in  its  elder  sense,  as  denoting 
deep  and  solemn  reflection ;  for  with  the  modern  melancholies 
superinduced  by  exaggerated  self-importance,  or  by  a  sickly 
constitution,  or  a  sickly  intellect,  he  had  no  sympathy ;  and 
thus,  in  his  earliest  poems,  there  was  a  sententiousness,  an  in- 
tense thoughtfulness,  which  gave  little  indication  of  the  future 
author  of  the  most  popular  comic  works  of  the  day.  In  these 
earliest  poems, — which  appeared  in  the  'London  Magazine,' 
when  that  periodical  boasted  the  names  of  Charles  Lamb,  Barry 
Comwell,  De  Quincy,  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  among  its  contribu- 
tors, his  noble  '  Hymn  to  the  Sun,'  his  wild  fragment  entitled 
'  The  Sea  of  Death,'  when— 


'  Sad  were  my  thoughts  that  anchored  silently 
On  the  dead  waters  of  that  passionless  sea, 
Unstirr'd  by  any  touch  of  living  breath  : ' — 


and  that  powerful  and  most  pathetic  tale  of '  Lyons  the  Cen- 
taur,' as  well  as  many  shorter  pieces,  varied,  as  they  were  in 
style,  were  all  marked  by  deep  melancholy.  His  mind,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  weighed  down  by  the  wealth  of  his 
imagination. 

*  All  things  are  touched  with  melancholy. 
Bom  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust,  * 

To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile  degraded  dust ; — 
O !  give  her  then  her  tribute  just. 
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Her  sighs,  and  tears,  and  musings  holy ! 

There  is  no  music  in  the  life 

That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely ; 

There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth. 

But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." — vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

Thus  sang  the  future  author  of  the  '  Comic  Annual/  To 
some,  th^  will  appear  a  strange  contradiction  in  this,  but  the 
history  of  genius  presents  many  similar  instances.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  the  mind,  weighed  down  by  solemn  and  anxious 
musings,  sHould  turn  with  strong  effort  to  the  wildest  and  most 
playful  exercises  of  the  fancy,  and  find  relief  from  deep  sadness 
even  in  laughter.  The  great  success  of  Mr.  Hood's  first  comic 
work,  '  Whims  and  Oddities,'  encouraged  him  to  continue ; 
but  it  was  still  to  graver  poetry  that  his  incUnation  turned :  and 
in  1827  he  published  that  graceful  poem,  'The  Plea  of  the 
Midsummer  Fairies,'  his  '  Hero  and  Leander,' — which,  in  the 
rich  quaintness  of  the  imagery,  as  well  as  in  the  rythm,  strongly 
reminds  us  of  Shajfiespere's  '  Venus  and  Adonis ;'  together  with 
those  poems  which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  '  London 
Magazine.'  From  the  first  poem  we  will  give  a  short  specimen, 
— the  picture  of  a  Deserted  Infant : — 

' '  His  pretty  pouting  mouth,  witless  of  speech. 
Lay  half-way  open  like  a  rose- lipped  shell ; 
And  his  young  cheek  was  softer  than  a  peach. 
Whereon  his  tears,  for  roundness,  could  not  dwell. 
But  quickly  rolled  themselves  to  pearls,  and  fell. 
Some  on  the  grass,  and  some  against  his  hand. 
Or  haply  wandered  to  the  dimpled  well, 
Which  love  beside  his  mouth  had  sweetly  planned. 
Yet  not  for  tears,  but  mirth  and  smilings  bland. 

*  *  Pity  it  was  to  see  those  frequent  tears 

FaUing  regardless  from  his  friendless  eyes ; 
There  was  such  beauty  in  those  twin  blue  spheres. 
As  any  mother's  heart  might  leap  to  prize ; 
Blue  were  they,  like  the  zenith  of  the  skies 
Softened  betwixt  two  clouds,  both  dear  and  mild  ; — 
Just  touched  with  thought,  and  yet  not  over  wise, 
They  showed  the  gentle  spirit  of  a  child. 
Not  yet  by  care  or  any  craft  defiled. 

•  *  Pity  it  was  to  see  the  ardent  sun 

Scorching  his  helpless  limbs — it  shone  so  warm  -, 
For  kindly  shade  or  shelter  he  had. none. 
Nor  mother's  gentle  breast,  come  fair  or  storm. 
Meanwhile  I  bade  my  pitying  mates  transform 
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Like  grasshoppers,  and  then,  with  shrilly  cries. 

All  round  the  infant  noisily  we  swarm. 

Happily  some  passing  rustic  to  advise — 

Whilst  providential  Heaven  our  care  espies/  ' — ^ib.  pp.  89,  90. 

Unfortunately^  for  the  young  poet^  while  his  comic  productions 
met  with  a  favourable  reception^  and  a  rapid  sale^  his  little  vo- 
lume of  choice  poetry  was  scarcely  noticed^  and  disappointed 
and  vexed^  he  turned  from  those  higher  walks,  in  which  he  so 
delighted,  to  become  the  humourous  poet  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Hood  possessed  great  variety  of  talent.  He  drew 
well,  and  the  poetry  which  overflowed  his  mind,  often  directed 
his  pencil.  When  he  commenced  his  series  of  comic  works, 
his  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  bizarre,  found  a  singular 
scope  in  his  illustrative  drawings,  which,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  doubtless  remember,  contributed  full  as  much  to  the 
humourous  interest,  as  his  veritable  'pen  and  ink  sketches.' 
This  union  of  talent,  while  it  increased  to  an  incredible  extaoit 
the  popularity  of  his  comic  writings,  was  nevertheless  unfortu- 
nate, inasmuch  as  the  clever  caricaturist  became  an  object  of 
hostility  to  a  certain  party,  who  never  forgave  the  introduction 
of  Irving  into  one  of  these  pictures,  just  after  that  Indicrooa 
presentation  of  the  gold  watch  on  the  platform.  It  was  cer- 
tainly irritating  to  the  admirers  of  that  deluded  man,  to  see  the 
Geneva  cloak  in  juxta-position  with  the  ragged  jackets  of  the 
placard-bearer  of  '  try  Morrison's  pills,'  but  the  full  cry  of 
abuse  and  anathema,  which  from  henceforth  opened  upon  the 
caricaturist,  was  most  unjustifiable.  Unfortunately,  too,  these 
loud  boasters  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  'the  religious 
world;'  leading  many,  besides  Mr.  Hood,  to  take  them  as 
its  bona  fide  representatives.  Foremost  among  these,  was  Mr. 
Rae  Wilson,  to  whom  the  caustic  ode,  which  we  regret  to  see 
here,  was  addressed.  Such  conduct  produced  its  natural  effect. 
Irritated  beyond  endurance,  by  abuse  and  insult,  both  in  print 
and  in  anonymous  letters,  the  satirist  too  indiscriminately 
attacked  a  class,  although  the  noisy,  overbearing  Pharisee  was 
the  object  in  view  ;  and  thus  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
he  was  hostile  to  Christianity  itself. 

We  willingly  pass  from  this  subject,  to  trace  the  farther 
development  of  his  singularly  varied  genius.  Hitherto,  although 
scorning  imitation.  Hood  had  evidently  formed  his  style  on 
the  model  of  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  In  1829, 
however,  he  startled  the  world  when  in  the  height  of  his  fame 
as  a  comic  writer,  with  his  '  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram.'  The 
marvellous  powers  of  this  poem,  revealed  to  Mr.  Hood's  friends 
the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  and  earnestly  did  they  wish  he 
would  again  resume  his  serious  style.  The  extraordinary  success 
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of  his  humourous  writings^  especiallj  of  his  '  Comic  Annual/ 
precluded  this^  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  exquisite 
sonnets,  and  short  pieces,  he  continued  to  be  recognized 
almost  only  as  a  comic  writer,  until  his  return  to  England, 
after  several  years  absence  in  1840.  The  stir,  the  restless 
strivings,  the  eager  competition,  which  he  witnessed  around 
him,  on  his  return,  and  which  contrasted  so  powerfully  with 
the  dull  monotony  of  German  life^  seem  to  have  deeply  im- 
pressed him.  Although  always  earnest,  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook, he  now  became  more  solemnly  earnest.  Even  his 
lightest  productions  took  a  graver  tone,  and  in  many,  was 
concealed  a  severe  moral.  '  The  Schoolmistress  Abroad,'  and 
some  other  prose  tales,  which  during  his  editorship  he  wrote 
for  the '  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  illustrate  this.  But  unfor- 
tunately, those  who  avowedly  read  for  mere  amusement,  care 
very  little  for  profit,  and  the  whimsical  incident  which  was  in- 
tended by  the  writer  to  awaken  attention  to  some  important 
point,  was  dismissed  with  an  unthinking  laugh.  'Ah I'  said 
Mr.  Hood,  bitterly,  '  they  laugh  at  ray  fun,  but  turn  aside  from 
my  moral.'  One  of  the  most  striking  of  his  compositions, 
about  this  time  was,  '  that  wondrous  piece  of  accumulated  sar- 
casm and  pathos,'  as  a  contemporary  has  well  characterised  it — 
the  stoiy  of  Miss  Kilmanseg's  leg,  with  its  solemn  refrain  oC  gold, 
gold,  nothing  but  gold;'  and  its  powerful  painting  of  utter 
selfishness,  pampered  by  wealthy  extravagance  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

But  still,  utterance  yet  more  direct,  was  sought  for  those 
deep  thoughts,  and  intense  feelings,  that  were  buriiiiig  stronger 
and  stronger  in  his  breast.  At  length  the  narrative  of  a  poor 
sempstress,  who  appeared  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  stated 
that  she  made  shirts  at  three  half-pence  a  piece,  appeared  in  the 
public  papers.  The  story  was  read  with  deep  commiseration,  it 
was  referred  to  again,  and  again ;  and  after  a  sleepless  night, 
Mr.  Hood  threw  off,  almost  without  a  blot,  'The  Song  of  the 
Shirt.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  a 
poem  so  well  known,  but  we  think  sufficient  notice  has  scarcely 
been  taken  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  Not  a  word,  but  what  a 
child  can  read ;  not  a  phrase  but  what  the  most  ignorant  are 
familiar  with ; — every  figure,  every  illustration,  taken  from  the 
very  commonest  every  day  life ;  and  yet  what  marvellous  inten- 
sity of  effect  I  How  important  do  even  '  seam,  and  gussett  and 
band,'  become,  when  pored  over  until  '  the  brain  begins  to 
swim ;'  how  desolate  is  the  room,  when  even  '  her  shadow'  is 
thanked  '  for  sometimes  falling  there ;'  and  how  desperate  the 
misery  when  even  of  death,  '  that  phantom  of  grisly  bone,'  it  is 
said — 
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'  I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  hke  my  own, — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep. 
Oh  6od !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood,  so  cheap!' 

The  fame  of '  The  Song  of  the  Shirt/  which  originally  appeared 
in  *  Punch, '  soon  spread  more  rapidly  over  the  land,  than 
perhaps  any  other  poem  of  modem  times.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  burst  of  admiration  that  hailed  the  writer,  Thomas  Food, 
exhibited  no  exultation,  and  to  the  gratulations  of  his  friends 
he  only  replied,  '  I  hope  it  will  do  good.' 

Mr.  Hood  was  now  earnestly  solicited  by  some  of  the  leaders 
of  '  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,'  to  aid  that  cause.  As  the 
friend  of  every  institution  devoted  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
or  freedom,  he  was  most  willing  to  accede  to  their  proposal  of 
devoting  his  genius  exclusively  to  it.  But  he  had  just  com- 
menced a  magazine  bearing  his  own  name;  and  he  thought 
that  the  advocacy  of  not  only  '  cheap  bread,'  but  that  of  the 
various  classes  of  sufferers  through  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  could  be  more  eflSdently,  inasmuch  as  more  indirectly, 
conducted  there.  But  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  that  cause;  and  the  progress,  and  success  of  the 
League,  was  always  to  him  a  subject  of  exceeding  interest. 
Much  about  this  time,  his  beautifiil  poem  of  '  the  Elm  Tree,' 
was  written,  and  we  regret  our  space  will  not  aHow  us  room  for 
extracts. 

Closely  following  on  '  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  his  less  known 
'  Lady's  Dream,'  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  his  magazine, 
with  a  most  forcible  illustration  from  his  pencil,  entitled,  *  the 
Modem  Belinda,'  in  which  he  depicted  a  lady  in  full  dress, 
attired  by  skeleton  sylphs.  As  the  miseries  of  the  starved  semp* 
stress  were  painted  in  'the  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  so  in  this,  the 
cause  of  the  poor  overworked  young  milliners  was  advocated. 
The  lady  starts  up  from  a  fearful  dream  of — 

"  Death,  death,  nothing  but  death. 
In  every  sight  and  sound." 

And  then  she  relates  it — 

' '  And  oh !  those  maidens  young. 

Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room. 
With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin. 

And  cheeks  without  a  bloom ; — 
And  the  Voice  that  cried,  *  For  the  pomp  of  pride. 

We  haste  to  an  early  tomb ! 
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' ' '  For  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  Pride, 
We  toil  like  Afric  slaves. 
And  only  to  earn  a  home  at  last. 

Where  yonder  cypress  waves  ;'— 
And  then  they  pointed — I  never  saw 
A  ground  so  fall  of  graves ! 

' '  And  still  the  coffins  came. 

With  their  sorrowful  trains  and  slow  ; 
Coffiti  after  coffin  stiU, 

A  sad  and  sickening  show  ; 
From  grief  exempt,  I  never  had  dreamt 

Of  such  a  World  of  Woe ! 

' '  Of  the  hearts  that  daOy  hreak. 

Of  the  tears  that  hourly  &11, 
Of  the  many,  many  troubles  of  life. 

That  g^eve  this  earthly  ball — 
Disease  and  Hunger,  and  Pain,  and  Want, 

But  now  I  dreunt  of  them  all ! 

' '  For  the  blind  and  the  cripple  were  there. 
And  the  babe  that  pined  for  bread. 

And  the  houseless  man,  and  the  widow  poor 
Who  begged — to  bury  the  dead ; 

The  naked,  alas,  that  I  might  have  clad. 
The  famished  I  might  have  fed  ! 

' '  Elach  pleading  look,  that  long  ago 

I  scanned  with  a  heedless  eye, 
£ach  face  was  gazing  as  plainly  there. 

As  when  I  passed  it  by  ; 
Woe,  woe  for  me  if  the  past  should  be 

Thus  present  when  I  die  ! 

' '  No  need  of  sulphureous  lake, 

No  need  of  fiery  coal. 
But  only  that  crowd  of  human  kind 

Who  wanted  pity  and  dole — 
In  everlasting  retrospect — 

Will  wring  my  sinful  soul ! 

' '  Alas  !  I  have  walked  through  life 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow  worm. 

And  fill  the  burial  sod — 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  falls 

Not  unmarked  of  God  ! 

• '  I  drank  the  richest  draughts ; 
And  ate  whatever  is  good — 

x2 
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Fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fruit. 

Supplied  my  hung^  mood  ; 
But  I  never  remembered  the  wretched  ones 

That  starve  for  want  of  food  !' ' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  76 — 79. 

Still  intent  on  the  object  which  he  had  now  marked  out  for 
himself^  Thomas  Hood's  next  poem  was  a  wild  but  forcible  alle- 
gory, entitled  '  the  Workhouse  Clock.'  The  conclusion  is 
powerful — 

•  Oh  !  that  the  Parish  Powers 

Who  regulate  Labour's  hours. 

The  daily  amount  of  human  trial. 

Weariness,  pain,  and  self-denial 

Would  turn  from  the  artificial  dial 

That  striketh  ten  or  eleven. 

And  go,  for  once,  by  that  older  one 

That  stands  in  the  light  of  Nature's  sun 

And  takes  its  time  from  Heaven  !* — ib.  p.  85. 

*  The  Bridge  of  Sighs/  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  his  poemiy 
followed ;  giving  the  picture  of  an  unfortunate  young  woman — 

"  Mad  from  life's  history. 
Glad  to  death's  mystery. 
Swift  to  be  hurled." 


and  plunging — 


*  No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it — think  of  it. 
Dissolute  Man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it. 
Then,  if  you  can  ! 

'  Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly. 
Young,  and  so  ^Eur ! 

'  Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 
Decently, — kmdly, — 
Smoothe,  and  compose  them ; 
And  her  eyes,  dose  them. 
Staring  so  blindly  ! 

'  Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  mipurity. 
As  when  with  tiie  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 
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'  Perishing  gloomily. 
Spurred  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity. 
Burning  insanity. 
Into  her  rest. — 
Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 
Over  her  breast ! 

*  Owning  her  weakness, 
Her  e^al  behaviour. 
And  leaving,  with  meekness. 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour.' — pp.  68,  69. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  these  forcible  poems  were  being 
written^  Mr.  Hood's  health  was  fast  failing.  Indeed^  it  was 
evident  to  his  friends^  that  his  intense  feelings  during  their  com- 
position, had  seriously  injured  a  constitution,  never  robust,  but 
which  ever  since  an  attack  of  ague  in  Flanders,  had  been  gra- 
dually undermined.  A  dangerous  illness  followed,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1844,  he  was  wholly  incapa- 
citated for  writing.  This  he  lamented  greatly,  for  he  seemed 
to  view  himself  as  having  a  work— ra  great  work  to  do,  and 
earnestly  did  he  desire  to  accomplish  it.  This  was  to  have  made 
a  complete  series  of  poems,  illustrating  every  form  of  social 
misery,  and  earnestly  advocating  its  removal.  Towards  the 
autumn,  a  sliort  period  of  comparative  convalescence,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  pointing  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  he  wrote  the  well  known  '  Lay  of 
the  Labourer^ — 

'  A  spade,  a  rake,  a  hoe ! 

A  pick  axe,  or  a  bill ! 
A  hook  to  reap  or  a  scythe  to  mow, 

A  flail,  or  what  ye  will — 
And  here's  the  ready  hand 

To  ply  the  needful  toil. 
And  skilled  enough,  by  lessons  rough. 

In  labour's  rugged  school.' 

This  poem,  is  the  only  one  of  his  serious  compositions  which 
has  no  place  in  these  volumes,  for  it  originally  appeared  in  a 
prose  sketch,  picturing  a  meeting  of  starving  labourers,  and 
concluding  with  the  powerful  appeal  to  Sir  James  Graham,  on 
behalf  of  that  poor  young  man,Gifford  White,  who  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life,  for  a  threatening  letter  addressed  to 
the  farmers  of  Bluntisham.  'For  months  past,^  says  he, 
'  amidst  trials  of  my  own,  in  the  intervals  of  acute  pain,  per- 
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chance^  even  in  my  delirinm^  and  through  the  validated  tissue 
of  my  own  interests^  and  affairs^  that  sorrowful  vision  has  re- 
curred to  me,  more  or  less  vividly,  with  the  intense  sense  of  suf- 
fering cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  strong  emotions  of  pity  and 
indignation,  which  originated  with  its  birth.  It  is  in  your  power 
Sir  James  Graham,  to  lay  the  ghost  that  is  haunting  me.  By  due 
intercession  with  the  earthly  fountain  of  mercy,  you  may  convert 
that  melancholy  shadow  into  a  happier  reality — a  righted  man.' 
And  this  apparently  exaggerated  picture  of  his  feelings  regard- 
ing a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen,  was  true  to  the  letter. 
The  description  of  *  the  Melancholy  Shadow,'  was  given  to  his 
friends,  just  as  he  described  it  to  the  Home  Secretary,  for  the 
thought  of  a  lad  of  nineteen,  being  driven  for  Ufe  from  his 
native  land — Thomas  Hood  was  proud  of  his  country,  with  all 
its  faults — had  actually  severely  injured  his  failing  health. 

This  was  his  last  appeal  on  the  behalf  of  *  those  who  have  no 
helper ;'  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  pieces  in  his 
magazine,  his  career  as  a  writer  was  closed.  After  severe  and 
complicated  sufferings  endured  for  many  months,  with  much 
patience,  Thomas  Hood  with  a  humble  but  trustful  expression  of 
Christian  hope,  died  on  the  third  of  May,  1845,  having  almost 
completed  his  46th  year.  Exceedingly  reserved  in  character, 
detesting  not  only  all  pretension,  but  even  those  expressions  rf 
personal  feeling,  which  the  many  expect,  and  approve,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood. Few  of  these  believed  that  there  was  such  an  abundant 
wellspring  of  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  others  in  his  heart, 
until  the  ^  Song  of  the  Shirt'  revealed  it,  and  few,  still  fewer, 
knew  the  deep  and  solemn  thoughts  that  passed,  during  his 
long  illness,  through  his  mind.  In  the  midst  of  his  family,  and 
among  his  intimate  friends,  Thomas  Hood  was  a  delightful 
companion,  nor  can  we  better  conclude  this  short  sketch  than  * 
by  inserting  the  exquisite  lines,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
addressed  to  his  daughter  on  her  birthday. 

TO  MY  DAUGHTER, 

ON  HSR  BIRTHDAY. 

•  Dear  Fanny  !  nine  long  years  ago, 
While  yet  the  morning  sun  was  low. 
And  rosy  with  the  eastern  glow 

The  landscape  smiled  , 
Whilst  lowed  the  newly- wakened  herds — 
Sweet  as  the  early  song  of  birds, 
I  heard  those  first,  delightful  words, 

'  Thou  hast  a  child  !' 
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'  Along  with  that  uprising  dew 
Tears  glistened  in  ray  eyes,  though  few. 
To  hail  a  dawning  quite  as  new 

To  me,  as  Time  : 
'  It  was  not  sorrow — ^not  annoy — 
But  like  a  happy  maid,  though  coy. 
With  g^ef-like  welcome,  even  Joy 
Forestalls  its  prime. 

'  So  may'st  thou  live,  dear !  many  yean. 
In  all  the  bliss  that  life  endears. 
Not  without  smiles,  nor  yet  from  tears 

Too  strictly  kept  : 
When  first  thy  infant  littleness 
I  folded  in  my  fond  caress. 
The  greatest  proof  of  happiness 

Was  this — I  wept.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6. 


Art.  IV. — The  Church  of  St.  Patrick;  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the 
Independence  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland,  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam G  Todd,  A  B  ,  of  Trin  Coll.  Dublin;  Curate  of  Kilkeedy, 
London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  of  late  on 
the  subject  of '  races/  What  race  is  there  that  has  not,  in  its 
turn,  been  elevated  by  Christianity,  and  degraded  by  religious 
despotism  and  political  oppression  ?  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  most  humanizing  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
society  may  be  fatally  counteracted  by  political  bondage  ?  The 
Negro,  the  Esquimaux,  even  the  Hottentot  have  been  raised  by 
the  gospel  to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  to  the  sanctity  of 
Christian  fellowship.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  a 
sound  education  and  of  free  institutions,  with  a  favourable  soil 
and  climate,  would  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  their  aboriginal  inferiority.  Physiology 
teaches  us  that  proper  regimen  and  exercise,  combined  with  a 
right  moral  education,  tend  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  the  brain, 
to  give  power  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  health  and  purity  to 
the  moral  feelings,  and  so  to  develope  a  noble  character,  wtuch^ 
being  influenced  by  hereditary  causes,  goes  on  improving  from 
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age  to  age.     Of  course,  semi-starvation^  ignorance  and  slaveiy 
will  have  an  effect  quite  opposite. 

Some  Irish  repealers,  through  ignorance,  bigotry  or  policy,  re- 
vile the  Saxon,  as  if  his  blood  generated  tyranny.  But  if  Celtic- 
France  ruled  the  destinies  of  Ireland  instead  of  Saxon-England, 
would  the  lot  of  that  afflicted  land  have  been  better?  The  worst 
evils  perpetrated  by  its  conquerors  amidst  the  barbarism  of  a 
dark  age  have  been  surpassed  in  infamy  by  the  French  in  Tahiti 
and  in  Africa.  Will  the  loyal  South-Sea  Islanders,  who  nobly 
struggle  for  independence  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  or  the 
devoted  Africans  who  moisten  their  burning  desert  with  the 
blood  of  the  soi-disant  *  civilizers,^  receive  a  better  character 
from  the  invaders  than  the  wild  Irish  did  from  theirs? 

The  boast  of  superior  blood  is  one  of  the  silliest  forms  of  pride, 
and  betrays  no  great  consciousness  of  moral  worth.  Those  who 
are  prone  to  generalise  rashly  in  favour  of  their  prejudices, 
readily  ascribe  every  virtue  under  heaven  to  their  own  happy 
temperament,  to  the  credit  of  which  they  place  the  firuits  of  aU 
other  advantages.  Surely  the  English  people,  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  given,  for  its  own  gracious  purposes,  a  predominant 
power  in  the  earth,  arising  chiefly  from  their  free  institutious 
and  scriptural  religion,  with  their  concomitants, — industrial 
habits  and  commercial  prosperity — may  well  despise  such 
childish  vaunting.  They  are  now  a  great  and  glorious  people ; 
but  what  were  they  once  ?  It  is  wise  for  us  occasionally  to  look 
back.  Sir  James  Macintosh  thus  describes  our  ancestors  in 
the  eleventh  century  : — 

' '  We  gather  a  few  particulars  of  the  sufferings  and  degradation  of 
the  Saxons  from  a  sermon  by  Lupus,  a  Saxon  bishop.  Such  is  their 
(the  Danes)  valour,  that  one  of  them  will  put  ten  of  us  to  flight ;  two 
or  three  will  drive  a  troop  of  captive  Christians  from  sea  to  set. 
They  seize  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  thanes,  and  violate  them 
before  the  chieftain's  face.  The  slave  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
master  of  his  lord  to-day.  Soldiers,  famine,  flames,  and  blood  sur- 
round us.  The  poor  are  sold  far  out  of  their  land  for  foreign  slavery. 
Children  in  their  cradle  are  sold  for  slaves  by  an  atrocious  violation 
of  the  law.' — We  should  more  pity  these  miseries,  if  we  did  not 

bear  in  mind  the  previous  massacre  of  the  Scandinavians But 

in  contests  between  beasts  of  prey,  it  is  hard  to  sel'^ct  an  object  of 
compassion.  Let  those  who  consider  any  tribes  of  men  <u  irreclaimable 
barbarians,  call  to  mind  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  of  whose  cruelties 
a  small  specimen  has  been  given,  were  the  progenitors  of  those  who, 
in  Scandinavia,  in  Normandy,  in  Britain,  and  in  America,  are  now 
among  the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  orderly  and  humane  of  the 
dwellers  upon  earth.'  (History  oi  England,  vol.  i.  p.  60.) 

Certainly  the  blood  which,  800  }enr8  ago,  tamely  endured 
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the  basest  bonds  and  the  most  maddening  indignities,  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  that  superiority  about  which  '  The  Times'  com- 
missioner' has  been  lately  venting  such  impertinent  puerilities. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  modify  national  character, 
climate  \%  too  much  overlooked.  Mountaineers  have  always  clung 
heroically  to  liberty  and  independence;  while  in  flat  countries — 
where  man's  blood  stagnates  like  their  rivers — little  has  been 
done  to  win  human  rights  or  maintain  them,  except  by  commer- 
cial cities^  where  trade,  flourishing  only  in  freedom^  naturally 
generates  self-reliance.  Take  the  most  unresisting  and  phleg- 
matic Saxon  population,  who  merely  vegetate  in  a  dull  atmos- 
phere on  rich  lowlands,  and  place  them  among  the  Alpine, 
Caledonian,  or  Cambrian  mountains,  and  think  what  the  tem- 
perament of  their  grandchildren  will  become !  Cold,  wet  and 
nunger,  may,  in  many  cases,  harden  their  features,  and  stunt  their 
figures  ;  plodding  industry  and  the  mechanical  skill  which 
results  from  always  doing  one  thing,  and  thinking  of  nothing 
else,  will  undoubtedly  give  place  to  irregular  exertions,  impul- 
sive movements,  impetuous  efforts,  a  love  of  boisterous  pleasure 
and  wild  excitement,  and  the  lazy  habit  of  Uving  for  the  hour, 
without  pondering  much  on  the  rainy  day.  But  then  there  will 
be  the  bold  spirit  of  independent  individuality,  a  temperament, 
poetic,  mystic,  enthusiastic,  courageous,  combined  with  that 
strong  attachment  to  places,  and  to  all  the  names,  that,  in  past 
ages,  made  those  places  holy  and  renowned,  which  characterise 
the  Highlander  of  every  country,  and  of  every  race. 

'  All  the  northern  French,'  says  Michelet,  '  are  the  offspring 
of  the  Germans,  although  the  language  contains  so  little  Ger- 
man, and  Gaul  has  perished  utterly,  like  the  Atlantides.  All 
the  Celtd  are  gone ;  and  if  any  remain,  they  will  not  escape  the 
arrows  of  modern  criticism.  Pinkerton  does  not  suffer  them  to  rest 
in  the  tomb,  but  fastens  furiously  upon  them  hke  a  true  Saxou, 
as  England  does  on  Ireland.  He  contends  that  they  had  nothing 
of  their  own,  not  a  particle  of  original  genius;  that  all  the 
gentlemen  are  descended  from  the  Goths,  (or  Saxons,  or  Scy- 
thians, it  is  all  the  same  to  him ;)  and  in  his  whimsical  furor 
desires  the  estabUshment  of  professors  of  Celtic,  to  teach  us  to 
laugh  at  th6  Celts.' 

Yet,  the  French  historian  remarks — 

*  The  old  Celtic  races,  seated  on  their  native  rocks,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  their  isles,  will  remain  faithful  to  the  poetic  independence 
of  barbarous  life,  until  surprised  in  their  fastnesses  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  stranger.  Centuries  have  elapsed  since  England  surprised  and 
struck  them  down ;  and  her  blows  incessantly  rain  upon  them,  as  the 
wave  dashes  on  the  promontory  of  Brittany,  or  of  Cornwall.  The 
sad  and  patient  Judea,  who  counted  her  years  by  her  captivities,  was 
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not  more  rudely  stricken  by  Asia.  But  there  is  such  a  virtue  in  the 
Celtic  genius,  such  a  tenacity  of  life  in  this  people,  that  they  subsist 
under  outrage,  and  preserve  their  manners  and  their  language. 

'  Whatever  has  been  the  result  (of  the  law  of  gavel-kind)  it  is 
honourable  to  our  Celts  to  have  established  in  the  west  the  law  of 
equality.  The  feeling  of  personal  right,  the  vigorous  assumption  of 
the  I,  which  we  liave  already  remarked  in  Pelagius  and  in  religious 
philosophy,  is  still  more  apparent  here ;  and,  in  great  part,  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  destiny  of  the  Celtic  races.  W  hile  the  German 
familie:5  converted  moveable  into  immoveable  property,  handed  it 
down  in  perpetuity,  and  successively  added  to  it  by  inheritance,  the 
Celtic  families  went  on  dividing  and  subdividing,  and  weakening 
themselves, — a  weakness  chiefly  owing  to  the  law  o(  equality  and 
equitable  division.  As  this  law  of  precocious  equality  has  been  the 
ruin  of  these  races,  let  it  be  their  glory  also,  and  secure  to  them  at 
least  the  pity  and  respect  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  so  early  showed 
so  fine  an  ideal.'* — {Hist.  France,  b.  i.  c  4.) 

How  much  the  fortunes  of  a  people  depend  on  institutions ! 
The  same  system  of  dividing  and  subdividing  would  have  equally 
impoverished  and  ruined  any  other  people^  no  matter  what  their 
blood.  However,  this  characteristic  of  the  Helleno-Celtic  genins 
was  not  confined  to  civil  society  '  The  independent  I,  the  firee 
personality/  passed  into  religion  also,  as  well  as  the  Celtic  te- 
nacity of  the  past.  So  unresisting,  we  are  told,  is  the  German 
nature,  that  Franks,  established  in  Gaul,  were  subdued  and 
thoroughly  changed  in  the  second  generation,  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical influence.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  nation 
which  of  all  others  is  now  most  devoted  to  Rome,  fought  longest 
against  her  power,  and  stuck  to  its  religious  independence  with 
most  desperate  fidelity.  How  this  fidelity  of  the  church  of  St. 
Patrick  came  ultimately  to  be  transferred  to  the  great  usurper 
of  Christendom, — how  that  deadly  foe  of  nationality  planted  ner 
foot  on  the  free  sanctuaries  of  Ireland,  is  a  question  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  protestant  people  of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  glad  that  the  '  furor '  of  contempt  for  Irish  Antiqui- 
ties is  fast  departing  from  among  us.  The  most  enthusiastic 
Irishman  can  desire  nothing  better  than  the  spirit  of  the  elo- 
quent and  generous  article  on  '  Petrie's  Rmnd  Towers/  in  a 
recent  Number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  Indeed,  '  the  An- 
cient church  of  Ireland '  seems  to  have  become  quite  a  favourite 
of  late.  As  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  ^  St.  Patrick 
was  a  gentleman,'  various  bodies  are  anxious  to  claim  kindred 
with  so  respectable  a  personage.  Irish  episcopalians  are  anxious 
to  derive  through  him  their  apostolical  succession.  The  General 
Assembly  has  no  doubt  that  the  patron  saint  of  the  Green  Isle 
was   a  staunch  presbyterian ;  and  the  independents  maintain 
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that  the  churches  he  planted  were  clearly  of  the  '  congregational 
order  ;^  and  that  his  three  hundred  bishops  were  nothing  but 
pastors  of  particular  churches,  Uke  their  own  : — while  the  Ro- 
man catholics  can  no  more  believe  that  their  old  Celtic  churchy 
which  said  its  prayers  in  Irish^  was  SLprotesiarii  institution^  con- 
tending against  the  pope  with  even  bigotted  pertinacity  for 
seven  centuries,  than  they  can  beUeve  that  the  said  Irish-speak- 
ing church  still  exists  by  a  mysterious  transmigration  in  the 
present  establishment. 

Yet  these  two  propositions  are  firmly  maintained  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Todd,  whose  work  is  now  before  us. — The  first,  namely, 
that  the  Celtic  church  of  Ireland  was,  from  its  foundation,  by 
Patrick,  to  its  fall  in  the  twelfth  century,  strictly  independent  of 
Rome,  and  decidedly  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  pope,  he  haa 
established  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Seldom  has  histori- 
cal argument  been  conducted  with  more  fairness,  so  far  as  Rome 
is  concerned,  or  brought  to  a  more  triumphant  conclusion.  It 
is  creditable  to  the  author's  candour,  learning,  and  talent.  We 
cannot  but  wonder  thdt  so  clear  a  mind  should  be  to  any  extent 
mystified  by  the  absurdities  and  inconsistences  of  Puseyism. — 
As,  however,  this  is  a  vital  point  with  the  Irish  priests,  one  on 
which  they  are  ready  to  stake  the  whole  authority  of  their 
church,  we  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that  pro- 
testants  in  general  should  be  familiar  with  the  main  facts  of 
the  case.  The  question  at  issue  is  this  : — Did  the  early  Irish 
churches  regard  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  supreme  head  of  the 
universal  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  not  merely  paying  respect 
to  him  as  patriarch  of  the  west,  and  bishop  of  the  imperial 
dty,  but  acknowledging  his  jurisdiction  over  themselves,  so  that 
their  own  bishops  were  only  his  delegates,  or  vicars,  exercising 
their  functions  by  his  commission,  and  subject  at  any  time  to 
his  absolute  interdict,  just  as  the  Roman  catholic  prelates  are 
now?     To  answer  this,  we  must  appeal  to  facts  : — 

Previous  to  the  year  430,  we  read  of  Christian  churches  in 
Ireland,  and  bishops  labouring  among  them.  When  the  Gospel 
was  first  introduced  into  that  country,  or  how  far  it  had  ex- 
tended before  the  arrival  of  Patrick,  we  are  not  satisfactorily  in  - 
formed.  But  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  had  made  considerar 
ble  progress  there  before  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  in  the 
year  431,  Palladius,  once  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was 
sent '  to  the  Scots  believing  in  Christ.'  (Ad  Scotos  in  Christum 
credentes  ordinatur  a  papa  Celestino,  Palladius,  et  primus  epis- 
copus  mittitur.  Prosper  Chron.  ad  Ann.  431.]  Palladius  was 
not  sent  to  the  heathens,  but  to  the  Christians  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view,  probably,  to  bring  them  under  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 
Whatever  was  his  object,  his  mission  was  an  utter  failure  ;  and 
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in  less  than  a  year  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  country^  and  he 
died  soon  after  in  Scotland.  Some  ascribe  his  want  of  success 
to  the  hostility  of  an  Irish  chief;  some  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Christian  pastors^  and  some  to  his  ignorance  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage^ supposing  that  he  attempted  something  among  the  hea> 
then. 

By  the  way,  it  is  a  curious  fact^  that  the  gift  of  tongues — ^the 
necessity  of  which,  to  missionaries,  is  alleged  by  Somaoista  and 
Puseyites,  as  the  most  conclusive  reason  why  miraculous  powers 
were  designed  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  church — has  never  been 
available  to  any  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Even  the  Jesuit 
Francis  Xavier,  whose  other  alleged  miracles  were  as  plenty  as 
blackberries,  and  equally  useless,  complains  strongly  of  his  want 
of  success  in  India,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  languages  of 
the  tribes  whom  he  sought  to  convert.  If  a  Roman  deacon 
could  not  bring  this  gift  with  him  to  Ireland,  or  was  not  content 
to  sit  down  and  learn  the  language,  it  is  evident  he  had  no 
business  there.  Patrick  owed  this  indispensable  qualification 
to  his  former  residence  in  it  as  a  shepherd  on  the  plains 
of  Antrim.  As,  then,  the  precise  miracle  which  was  most 
wanted,  and  most  easily  tested,  and  the  alleged  necessity  for 
which  is  supposed  to  furnish  9k  prima  facte  reason  for  the  perpe- 
tuity of  apostolic  power,  is  just  the  one  that  has  never  been 
forthcoming,  however  urgent  the  demand  for  it,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  that  all  j905/-apostolic  '  miracles  *  have  been  im- 
postures and  delusions. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Patrick  was  ever  at  Rome.  But 
Drs.  Laiiigan  and  Colgan  both  admit  that  he  was  not  ordained 
by  the  Pope.  In  the  ancient  life,  preserved  in  a  MS.  called 
Leabhar  Breac,  the  following  account  is  given  of  his  ordination 
and  subsequent  reception  at  Rome : — '  Afterwards  he  went  to  a 
certain  noble  personage,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
Bishop.  After  this  he  went  to  Rome,  and  found  honour  and 
respect  from  the  Romans,  and  from  their  Abbot,  whose  name 
was  Celestinus.'  This  is  not  the  style  in  which  an  Irish 
Catholic  would  now  speak  of  the  '  vicar  of  Christ.'  It  is  only  in 
the  modern,  interpolated  and  legendary  lives  of  Patrick,— 
rejected  by  the  eminent  catholic  historian.  Dr.  Lanigan, — that 
we  hear  of  his  being  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  but '  the 
more  ancient  as  well  as  the  more  Irish  the  authority,  the  more 
distinct  is  its  testimony  that  Patrick  did  not  receive  his  orders 
from  Rome.'  All  that  is  certainly  known  about  his  ordination 
is,  that '  he  appears  to  have  been  consecrated  by  some  GaiUcan 
prelate,'     (Todd,  p.  24.) 

Now   did  it  not   occur  to  Mr.  Todd,  that  had  Patrick  laid 
as  much  stress  on  *  the  succession'  as  the  Anglo-Cathoiics,  he 
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would  have  said  something  of  his  mission  in  the  Confession,  or 
in  some  authentic  document  ?  This  party  in  Ireland  is  anxious 
to  rest  its  authority  ou  this  saint^  and  to  come  at  the  apostles 
without  going  to  Rome.  But  how  far,  on  their  own  showing, 
can  they  trace  the  chain,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church  really  succeeds  to  that  of  Patrick  ? 
Just  to  *  some  Gallican  prelate*  in  the  fifth  centiuy,  who  '  appears* 
to  have  consecrated  the  Irish  missionary  I  Is  this  an  authority 
on  which  any  honest  Christian  should  stake  the  credit  of  his 
religion? 

Patrick  founded  churches  and  ordained  bishops  in  Ireland, 
without  seeking  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  for  any  of  his  acts. 
No  report  of  his  labours  was  ever  sent  by  him  to  Rome ;  no 
rescript  from  '  the  successor  of  Peter'  ever  reached  him.  About 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  Austen  of  Canterbury  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence  with  his  master,  Gregory ;  and  some 
centuries  later  still,  when  the  Pope  really  had  jurisdiction  in 
Ireland,  there  are  ample  documentary  proofs  of  the  fact.  But 
though  the  history  of  the  early  Irish  churches  is  much  fuller 
and  more  satisfactory,  it  does  not  contain  the  least  trace  of 
Roman  power  in  the  government  of  the  church. 

According  to  the  papal  theory,  Patrick's  successor,  Benig- 
nus  or  Binen,  being  regarded  as  '  primate/  must  have  received 
the  Pope's  confirmation  of  his  appointment.  But  it  was  neither 
sought  nor  given.  Nor  is  there  an  instance  of  an  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  invested  with  office  by  the  court  of  Rome,  till  the 
twelfth  century.*  Prom  that  time,  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  interference  of  that  court  at  the  consecration  of  bishops  is 
manifest  enough,  but  never  before.  Indeed  this  fact  is  admitted 
by  a  learned  Roman  catholic  antiquarian,  who  expressly  says : — 
'  Our  episcopal  clergy  never  applied  to  that  see  for  bulls  of  rati- 
fication, provisions  or  exemption,'  (O'Conor's  Diss,  on  the  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  p.  205.)  One  David,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  between 
548 — 551,  is  said  to  have  exercised  the  office  of  legate-apostolic 
in  Ireland.  '  But,'  writes  Dr.  Lanigan,  Hhis  opinion  is  founded 
on  a  mistake,  whereas  there  did  not  appear  any  person  invested 
with  that  title  in  Ireland,  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.' 
(Todd,  p.  85.) 

For  several  generations  the  see  of  Armagh  was  the  hereditary 

' possession  of  one  powerful  family;  and  this  usurpation  lasted, 

without  any  interference  of  the  Pope,  or  appeal  to  him,  till  the 

appointment  of  Mallachi,  about  the  year  11 34,  whom  Archbishop 

Cekus,  on  his  deathbed,  nominated  to  the  see,  enjoining  the 

*  Moore  admits  that  the  title  '  archbishop'  was  not  known  in  Ireland  till  the 
eighth  century. 
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Kings  of  Minister,  *  by  the  authority  of  St.  Patrick/  to  see 
Mallaclii  seated  on  the  desecrated  throne,  never  hinting  that 
the  Roman  bishop  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  And 
do  we  not  well  know  that  the  good  father  would  not  be  slow  to 
exercise  li^s  right,  if  he  had  any  ?  We  shall  see,  soou^  that  this 
is  the  very  thing  he  was  longing  for. 

The  Danish  pirates,  sailing  up  the  LifFey,  the  Suir  and  the 
Shannon,  eventually  settled  in  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick, 
whence  thcv  could  maintain  a  communication  with  their  friends 
by  sea,  and  escape  from  their  enemies  when  necessary.  Between 
such  invaders  and  the  natives  there  could  be  no  friendly  feelings 
for  a  long  time.  Accordingly,  when  the  Danes  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  they  chose  in  these  three  cities  bishops  of  their 
own,  who  were  sent  to  Canterbury  for  consecration,  and  declined 
the  jurisdiction  of  Armagh.  In  1073,  Ootheric,  the  Daniah 
king,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Dublin,  chose 
one  Patrick  for  their  bishop,  and  sent  him  for  consecration  to 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1122,  Gregory  was 
sent  in  like  manner,  with  a  letter  from  the  burgesses  and  clerey 
of  Dublin, '  To  the  most  reverend  and  most  religious  Lord  Raph, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  in  which  they  say — '  Know  you  truly 
that  the  bishops  of  Ireland  have  great  indignation  against  us, 
and  that  bishop  especially  who  dwells  at  Armagh,  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  obey  their  ordination,  but  always  wish  to  be 
under  your  dominion.' 

It  is  plain  from  this,  that  even  at  this  late  peiiod,  the  papal 
supremacy  was  not  acknowledged,  directly,  even  by  these  three 
Danish  cities;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Irish  bishops-  all  the 
Celtic  bishops, — had  no  fellowship  with  the  see  of  Canterbury! 
which  was  closely  connected  with  Rome.  Besides,  if  the  Irish 
primate  were  then  subject  to  the  Pope,  the  Danish  bishops  could 
not  have  declined  the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  their  own  pri- 
mate, whose  just '  indignation'  would  have  found  a  voice  at  Rome ; 
nor  could  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  have  presumed  to  con- 
secrate the  suffragans  of  Armagh,  without  the  grossest  breach 
of  order :  what  would  be  thought  of  a  vicar  apostolic,  in  England, 
thus  interfering  with  the  rights  of  primate  CroUy  ?  Woold  not 
the  intruding  prelate  be  at  once  summoned  to  Rome  and 
punished?  There  is  but  one  fact  that  can  account  for  these 
anomalies — the  Pope's  supremacy  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.      « 

'But  again/ says  Mr.  Todd,  Met  us  observe  the  mode  in  which 
the  bishops  of  those  three  cities  were  elected.  They  were  chosen 
by  the  clergy,  people,  and  provincial  chieflains  of  their  respective 
towns,  and  then  sent  to  Canterbury  to  be  ordained  Undoubtedly 
this  was  the  ancient  and  catholic  mode  of  electing  bishops ;  but,  let 
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me  ask,  was  it  the  mode  approved  of  in  ttie  eleventh  century,  when 
the  power  of  Rome  was  at  its  highest,  and  when  Gregory  VII.  sat 
upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ?  Was  the  interference  of  the  laity  in 
episcopal  appointments  a  practice  of  which  that  pontiff  would  have 
approved  V — p.  47. 

Certainly  not ;  and  this  is  another  decisive  proof  against  the 
papal  supremacy.  But  we  respectfully  ask  Mr.  Todd^  is  it 
not  a  proof  equally  strong  against  the  Anglican  hierarchy? 
Are  the  English  Bishops  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people  ? 
And  if  this  was  undoubtedly  '  the  ancient  and  catholic  mode  of 
electing  bishops/  (and  which  continued  universally  in  Ireland^ 
till  the  twelfth  century)  does  it  not  follow  irresistibly  that  the 
Anglican  system  is  neither  ancient  nor  catholic  ?  So  far  as 
ecclesiastical  organization  is  concerned,  it  differs  essentially  from 
the  ancient  Irish  church,  and  from  every  other  church  in  Chris- 
tendom, during  the  Nicene  period  to  which  its  advocates  are 
so  fond  of  appealing.  Why  not  go  back  to  the  primitive  prac- 
tice? Because  you  are  bound  by  the  State,  which  mocks  .you  with 
It  congi  d'elire. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  a  few  sentences  here  on  the  constitu- 
tion* of  the  early  churches  of  Ireland.  In  an  ancient  MS. 
quoted  by  Ussher,  (Primord.  Eccles.  Brit.  Cap.  17,)  and  accepted 
as  authentic  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  the  Irish  clergy,  during 
the  two  centuries  after  Patrick,  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  first,  amounting  to  350,  who  were  all  founders  of  churches, 
and  acknowledged  Patrick  as  their  head,  after  Christ.  Whatever 
was  excommunicated  in  one  church  was  excommunicated  in  all. 
They  did  not  shun  the  society  of  women.  The  second  class 
acknowledged  but  one  head,  namely  Jesus  Christ.  They  had 
different  liturgies  and  different  masses.  The  third  class  were  an- 
chorites, or  hermits.  They  too  had  different  rules  and  different 
liturgies.  These  diversities  in  the  forms  of  worship  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Lime- 
ilbk,  the  Pope^s  legate,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  one,  in  order, 
as  he  says,  '  that  the  different  and  schismatical  communities , 
with  whom  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland  abounds,  may  submit  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  discipline.' 

There  was  no  act  of  uniformity  in  force  in  Ireland — they  had 
not  bowed  to  the  yoke ;  but,  may  we  ask,  which  of  these  '  schis- 
matical communities,'  will  our  Anglican  firiends  select  as  the  only 
true  church  in  that  realm,  to  which  they  are  pleased  to  be  the 
luccessors,  and  out  of  whose  orthodox  pale,  there  is  no  ordinary 
means  of  salvation  ? 

^  For  an  account  of  their  substantially  Protestant  docirine^,  see  the  admirablt 
vtrictoree  on  Moore's  History,  by  Dr.  H.  Monk  Mason. 
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'  The  men  of  Erin/  says  Thierry,  '  like  the  Britons  of  Cambria  and 
Gaul,  having  organized  Christianity  in  their  country  spontaneously. 
without  conforming  in  any  way  to  the  official  organization  decreed 
by  the  emperors,  had  among  them  no  fixed  episcopal  sees ;  their 
bishops  were  simply  priests  (presbyters,  or  bishops,)  to  whom  had 
been  confided  by  election,  the  office,  purely  honorary,  of  visitors  or 
supervisors  of  the  several  churches.  They  did  not  constitute  a  bodv 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  nor  were  there  among  them  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hierarchy.  The  church  of  Ireland,  in  short,  had 
not  a  single  archbishop ;  none  of  its  members  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Rome  to  solicit  or  buy  the  pontifical  pallium.  So  that  this  church, 
enjoying  full  independence  with  regard  to  all  foreign  churches,  and 
its  administration,  like  that  of  every  free  society,  being  in  the  bands 
of  dignitaries  elected  and  recalled  by  itself  alone,  was  at  an  early 
period  regarded  as  schismatic  by  the  conclave  of  St.  John's  of  La- 
teran ;  and  a  long  system  of  attacks  was  made  against  it,  with  the 
perseverance  innate  in  the  successors  of  the  old  senate,  who,  by  dint 
of  willing  one  and  the  same  thing,  had  subjugated  the  universe.  It 
sedulously  watched  the  first  ambitious  thoughts  of  invading  Kings,  to 
enter  into  co-partnership  with  them,  and  in  default  of  foreign  con- 
quests, it,  with  crafty  policy,  ever  admired  and  fostered  the  principle 
of  despotism.'  (Thierry's  Norman  Conquest,  p.  193  of  Whittaker's 
edition.) 

Another  eminent  French  historian  speaks  to  the  SRme 
effect: — 

'  The  Culdees*o(  Ireland  and  Scotland  ....  were  independent, 
even  while  living  under  the  rule  of  their  order,  which  associated 

them  in  small  ecclesiastical  clans  of  twelve  members  each 

The  Cymry  of  Britain  and  Wales — Rationalists,  and  the  Gael  of* 
Ireland — Poets  and  Mystics,  nevertheless  exhibit  throughout  their 
entire  ecclesiastical  history  one  common  character— the  jpirti  (2^  m- 
dependence  and  opposition  to  Rome,  They  enjoyed  a  better  understand- 
ing with  the  Greeks ;  and  notwithstanding  distance,  revolutions,  and 
manifold  misfortunes,  they  long  preserved  relations  with  the  ohurchtfs 
of  Constatitinople  and  Alexandria  ....  Their  monks,  called  Cul- 
dees,  reco^ized  hardly  more  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  than  the  mo- 
dern Scottish  Presbyterians.  They  lived  in  societies  of  twelve,  under 
an  abbot  of  their  own  election.  Their  bishop,  according  to  the  strict 
etymological  sense  of  the  word,  was  only  their  overseer.'  (Michelet« 
Hist,  F)rance,  b.  ii.  c.  1.) 

We  have  adduced  these  authorities  from  learned  writers^  who 
know  and  care  nothing  about  our  ecclesiastical  controversies,  in 
order  to  let  our  episcopalian  readers  see  how  the  case  stands  as 
to  the  apostolical  succession  through  the  Irish  channel ;  and  we 
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ask  them  to  say,  candidly,  can  they  discover  their  own  system 
of  diocesan  episcopacy  in  the  Celtic  chuich  ?  Mr.  Todd,  indeed, 
admits  the  glaring  contrariety  between  the  two  institutions.  He 
grants,  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  were  in  Ireland  as 
many  bishops  as  congregations — but  will  the  reader  guess  how 
he  gets  over  this  difficulty  ?  With  the  o:reatest  ease,  he  escapes 
from  it  by  modestly  affirming  that  Patrick  and  his  saintly 
followers  *  fell  into  error  !* 

'  The  very  errors/  says  he,  into  *  which  St.  Patrick  fell,  in  his 
organization  of  the  Irish  church,  are  an  additional  ainl  to  my  mind 
a  very  striking  proof  that  he  maintained  no  official  connexion  with 
Rome.  The  chief  defect  in  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church  in 
Ireland  was  this,  that  the  dioceses  were  not  marked  out  with  any  care 
or  precision.  Bishops  were  allowed  to  wander  about  from  one  place 
of  residence  to  another,  and  many  bishops  were  consecrated  to  whom 
no  episcopal  duties  were  assigned.  St.  Bernard  .  in  the  twelflh  cen- 
tury, complained  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  changed  and  multiplied 
without  order  or  reason,  at  the  caprice  of  the  metropolitan,  so  that 
almost  every  church  was  provided  with  a  separate  bishop.  ('  Sed  singula 
pene  ecclesia  singulos  haberent  episcopos,'  0pp.  S.  Bernard,  ed.  Bene- 
dict, tom.  i  p.  667.  This  mistake  (!)  there  is  reason  to  apprehend, 
originated  in  some  degree  as  early  as  the  times  of  St  Patrick.  It 
was  an  error  into  which  a  very  zealous  man,  who  thought  he  could 
not  have  enough  of  cAi^/ pastors  (!)  and  shepherds  of  Christ's  flock 
was  likely  to  fall ;  but  it  was  one  that  could  not  for  a  moment  have 
been  tolerated  by  Rome.  Had  she  known  it,  she  would  have  imme- 
diately put  a  stop  to  such  ah  irregularity.'  (p.  31.) 

Is  it  not  strange  to  find  the  very  men  who  claim  Patrick  as 
the  apostle  and  founder  of  their  church,  charging  him  with 
fundamental  error  in  its  a  ery  organization  !  Their  aigument  is 
this : — You  Romanists  and  Ultra  Protsetants  ought  to  submit  to 
our  church,  because  it  agrees  with  the  church  of  St.  Patrick, — 
with  this  slight  difference,  that  the  Irish  apostle  ^  fell  into  error,' 
and  committed  a  grave  '  mistake,'  in  making  his  bishops  congre- 
gational instead  of  diocesan.  We  implore  you,  therefore,  by  his 
authority,  to  follow  us  as  we  do  not  follow  him ! 

Truly,  facts  are  stubborn  things.  It  is  quite  clear,  that,  whe- 
ther Patrick,  Coluraba,  and  Columbanus,  with  all  the  Irish 
churches  and  colleges  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  were  in 
error  or  not,  they  Avere  as  far  removed  from  modern  prelacy  as 
from  Romanism.  And  for  the  church  that  refuses  to  recognize 
the  orders  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents  to  claim  exclu- 
sive kindred  with  those  irregular  and  '  schismatic'  commuuiticF, 
is  almost  as  absurd  as  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  In 
stating  that  the  Pope  would  not  tolerate  ^uch  a  number  of 
chief  pastors' — (a  singular  title  for  the  bishops  of  separate  con- 
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gregations,  or  ministers  with  no  congregations  at  all,) — ^Mr.  Todd, 
and  his  brother,  the  Fellow  of  Triuity  College,  Dublin,  (a  learned 
antiquarian,  and  zealous  Puseyite,  who  corrected  thi?  sheets  of 
the  present  work  while  going  to  the  press,)  strangely  forget  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  churches  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. There  was  little  or  no  diflFerence  then  between  the  Irish 
churches  and  the  churches  of  other  countries,  whose  founders 
were  apostles.  Even  the  Tracts  for'  the  Times  would  have  in- 
structed our  author  on  this  point. 

'  Few  persons  who  have  not  expressly  examined  the  subject,  are 
aware  of  the  minuteness  of  the  dioceses  into  which  many  parts  of 
Chriiitendom  were  divided  in  the  first  ages.  Some  churches  in 
Italy  were  more  like  our  rural  deaneries,  than  what  we  now  consider 
dioceses,  being  not  above  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  extent,  and  their 
sees  not  above  five  or  six  miles  from  each  other.  Even  now,  (or  at 
least  in  Bingham's  time,)  the  kingdom  of  Naples  contains  one  hun- 
dred andiorty-seven  sees,  of  which  twenty  are  archbishoprics  Asia 
Minor  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  broad  ;  yet,  in  this  country,  there  were  almost  foui  hundred  dio- 
ceses I'     {Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  33.) 

'  When  Bingliam  says  there  were  four  hundred  bishops  in  Asia 
Minor,'  remarks  Professor  Killen,  *  he  refers  to  the  condition  of  the 
church  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  At  that  period,  moat 
of  the  village  and  rural  bishops  were  extinguished,  so  that  his  state- 
ment cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  primitive  arrange- 
ments ....  How  different  must  a  bishop,  even  of  the  fourth  cen- 
century,  have  been,  from  a  prelate  of  the  present  day,  when,  after  the 
suppression  of  so  many  rural  and  village  bishops,  there  were  still 
four  hundred  remaining  in  a  tiact  of  land  which  is  not  much  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  and  in  which  onit^  a  fifth  part  of  the  people  were 
evangelized.*  {Plea  of  Presbytery ,  2nd  edit.  pp.  31 — 33.) 

Thus,  as  we  go  back  to  antiquity,  dioceses  became  small  by 
degrees  and  scripturally  less,  till  at  last  they  dwindle  into  mere 
parishes,  and  their  bishops  into  mere  pastors,  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  Unless,  therefore,  Mr.  Todd  can  bring  fbrwaard 
some  proofs  that  Patrick  fell  into  error,  and  made  a  mistake 
in  his  church  polity,  which  will  not  implicate  the  twelve  Apostles 
in  the  same  irregularity,  we  respectfully  submit  that  he  should 
be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  memory  of  that 
venerable  personage.  Such  is  the  influence  of  this  author's 
church  theory,  that,  rather  than  admit  its  errors. and  evils,  and 
its  corrupt  departure  from  the  primitive  model,  lie  pfeaumes  to 
charge  the  whole  galaxy  of  Irish  saints  with  having,  as  regards 
church  order,  wandered  universally  into  fundamental  error, 
for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  !     Siurely  this  is  not  the 
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way  in  wbich  a  good  Catholic  should  treat  antiquity^  nor  is  it 
the  way  in  which  a  good  logician^  like  our  author^  should  treat 
facts. 

As  the  Pope  has  been  completely  nou-suited  on  the  questions 
of  organization  wnd  jurisdiction^  let  us  see  whether  he  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  Irish  missions  to  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Columba,  or  Columb-Kille^  was  born  in  the  county  of  Done- 
gall,  about  the  year  521.  When  he  was  only  twent}'-five  years 
of  age,  he  had  founded  a  monastery  in  Derry.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  lona,  where  he  established  an  Irish  monastery,  or 
college,  which  became  afterwards  so  famous  as  a  nursery  of  mis- 
sionaries, who  went  forth  to  educate,  evangelize,  and  civilize  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  But  when  the  Venerable  Bede 
records  the  achievements  of  this  '  college  of  monks,^  he  does  not 
give  us  the  slightest  intimation  that  they  sought,  or  obtained, 
tl  e  Pope's  sanction  for  any  of  their  acts,  though  these  acts  in- 
cluded the  founding  of  monasteries,  the  appointment  of  abbots, 
and  other  things  which  could  not  be  done  without  the  concur- 
rence of  B;Ome,  by  any  within  the  pale  of  that  church. 

Yirgilius,  so  celebrated  as  the  first  who  taught  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth  and  the  existence  of  antipodes, — a  doctrine  de- 
nounced by  the  pope  of  that  day  (Zachary)  as  '  corrupt  and 
impious,'  went  to  France  as  a  missionary  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Saltzberg  by  King  Pepin,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  pontiff.  In  fact,  not  one  of  the  Irish  missiona- 
ries was  ever  known  to  seek  the  Pope's  appointment  to  any 
sphere  of  labour.  When  moved  by  their  zeal  to  go  abroad  in 
their  Master's  service,  they  were  separated  to  the  work  where- 
unto  He  had  called  them  by  their  own  ministers  at  home  pre- 
cisely as  missionaries  are  sent  out  now  by  the  Dissenters. 

And  yet  Dr.  Rock,  an  English  priest,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
John  Manners,  ventures  to  assert  that  '  the  early  missioners 
fitHn  Ireland  used  to  go  to  Rome  to  do  homage  to  the 
pope,  and  crave  the  apostolic  leave  and  blessing  before  they 
went  and  preached  to  pagan  nations.'  But  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  but  three  instances,  none  of  which  is  to  the  point. 
The  first  is  the  case  of  Dichuill,  who  went  not  forth  as  a  mis- 
sionary at  all,  but  to  enjoy  the  perfection  of  an  ascetic  life  in 
solitude ;  and  having  founded  a  monastery  at  Lure,  he  is  said 
to  have  laid  all  right  over  it  at  the  feet  of  the  '  chief  bishop.' 
The  argument  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Todd  thus : — 

'  Dichuill  founded  a  monastery,  and  obtained  for  it  a  rich  endow- 
ment; and  after  having  done  so,  he  went  and  laid  it  at  the  pope's 
feet:  therefore  Irish  missionaries  used  to  do  homage  to  the  pope 
before  they  went  and  preached  to  Pagan  nations.' — p.  69. 

Y  2 
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But  the  learned  Catholic  historian^  Dr.  Lanigau,  rejects  this 
as  a  '  foolish  story/  *  Such  deeds  of  vassalage,  for  monastic  pri- 
vileges, &c.,  were  not  known  in  the  days  of  Deicolus  (DichuiU). 
The  author  imagined  that  because  they  existed  in  the  tenth 
century,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  lived,  that  the  same  prac- 
tices prevailed  at  all  times/ — Eccl.  Hist.  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 

Willibrordis  another  of  Dr.  Rock's  best  instances;  but  he 
was  a  Saxon  monk,  though  he  had  lived  twelve  years  in  Ire- 
land with  the  Saxon  saints,  Egbert  and  Wigbert,  where  he  is 
said  by  Alcuin  to  have  gone  in  search  of  scholastic,  not  eccle- 
siastical learning.  He  was  not  a  missionary  from  the  Irish 
churches  at  all.  Kilian's  is  the  only  other  case  which  the 
records  of  centuries  could  afford  to  sustain  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Bock  as  to  the  tisage  of  Irish  missionaries.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  interpreting  literally  our  Lord's  words,  believed 
that,  whosoever  followed  him,  must  forsake  fBther  and  mother, 
houses  and  lands,  and  country.  Therefore,  he  went  to  the  con- 
tinent, not  as  a  missionary,  but  as  a  hermit.  Having  afterwards 
resolved  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  Fraiux)nia,  be 
naturally  sought  the  pope's  sanction  in  this  work,  as  he  was  iar 
away  from  the  church  of  his  fathers;  and  as  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  acknowledged  as  true,  and  had  not  then  to  any 
great  extent  betrayed  the  corrupt  and  ambitious  spirit  whi(m 
afterwards  prompted  its  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  otho* 
bodies.  Tliis  occurred  in  the  seventh  century,  when  all  churches 
still  reverenced  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  one  of  the  four  patriarchs. 
But  respect  is  not  obedience ;  and  if  an  Irishman  on  the  Con- 
tinent happened  to  place  himself  under  papal  jurisdiction,  that 
is  not  any  proof  that  the  churches  of  his  native  land  did  so, 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
see  was  always  strenuously  resisted  whenever  a  point  of  differ- 
ence arose,  as  in  the  question  regarding  the  time  of  observing 
Easter. 

It  would  appear — though  this  is  by  no  means  certain — ^that 
sometime  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  century,  certain 
canons  were  enacted  by  a  synod  in  Ireland,  to  the  effect,  that 
when  a  doubtful  question  should  arise,  which  could  not  be  decided 
at  home,  reference  should  be  had  to  'the  chair  of  St.  Peter;' 
but  no  instance  occurred  in  which  they  were  acted  upon,  till  the 
fourteenth  centur}'.  They  were,  therefore,  if  genuine,  a  dead 
letter,  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  church.  (Ussher's 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  chap,  viii.)  Something  like  an 
appeal  to  the  pope  occurred  once,  and  it  arose  in  this  way : — 
The  Irish  computation,  as  to  the  time  of  holding  Easter,  differed 
from  that  of  all  other  churches,  erroneously,  ^though  Colum- 
banus   said   that  the   Irish  knew  astronomy  better  than  the 
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Bomans.  Bat  while  other  nations  corrected  their  calendars^ 
the  Irish  were  so  firmly  attached  to  their  own  national  cns- 
toms,  that  they  would  not  yield,  even  when  some  of  their 
learned  men  had  proved  them  in  the  wrong.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Irish  church  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by 
Laurence^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  that  country,  about  the  year  609, 
urging  upon  them  concurrence  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
church.  A  ffBw  years  later,  a  similar  letter  was  addressed  to 
them  by  Pope  Honorius  I.,  exhorting  them,  a  small  body  living 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth  fin  extremis  ten'<B  finibus),  not  to  set 
themselves  against  the  decrees  of  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom. 
{iotius  orbts  pontifieum,) 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  which  was  not  an  autho- 
ritative decision,  but  an  argument  ad  verecundiam,  precisely 
such  as  Laurence  had  addressed  to  them,  and  implying  supre- 
macy in  the  one  case  no  more  than  in  the  other,  a  synod  was 
held  near  Old  Leighlin,  to  consider  the  matter,  when  plans  were 
recommended  to  bring  about  the  desirable  uniformity.  The 
result  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Lanigan  : — 

'This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  thing  appeared  to  be  quite  settled, 
when,  not  long  after,  a  troublesome  person  started  up,  and,  by  his 
intrigues,  rendered  abortive  part  of  what  had  been  decreed.  To 
pat  an  end  to  this  opposition,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Elders  that, 
where,  as  according  to  a  synodical  canon,  every  important  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  head  of  cities,  some  wise  and  humble  per- 
sons should  be  sent  to  Rome  as  children  to  their  mother.  These 
deputies  being  arrived  there,  saw  with  their  own  eyes  Easter  celebrated 
at  one  and  the  saine  time  by  people  from  various  countries;  and 
having  returned  to  Ireland,  in  the  third  year  from  their  departure, 
solemnly  declared  to  those  that  had  deputed  them,  that  the  Roman 
method  was  that  of  the  whole  world.' — Lanigan^  vol.  ii ,  p.  389. 

This  is  the  only  thing  bearing  the  semblance  of  an  appeal 

to  Rome  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Celtic  church 

in  Ireland  before  the  Conquest ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  about 

the  pope  or  his  judgment.    To  the  messengers  he  seemed  to  have 

nothing  to  do  with  the  question.     Those  who  sent  them  would 

not  receive  even  his  testimony  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  not  to 

speak  of  his  authority ;  for  if  so,  why  were  the  deputies  sent  ? 

i    Must  not  the  pope's  letter  have  settled  the  question  ?     No, — 

I    they  went  to  witness  the  fact  with  their  own  eyes ;  and  when 

'<    they  arrived  at  the  '  head  of  cities,'  t.  e.  the  western  capital, 

.(    there  streams  of  population  from  all  nations  converged,  and 

[I    taw  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  Romans,  the  representa- 

tires  of  all  the  four  patriarchates,  agreeing  as  to  the  time  of 

faster,  they  took  this  accordance  as  a  plain  proof  of  the  Catho- 


'I 
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licity  of  practice,  and  reported  accordingly.  But,  so  strong  was 
the  Celtic  feeling  against  foreign  influence,  that,  after  all,  their 
report  did  not  settle  the  question  ;  for  Bede  states  that  it  was 
only  in  the  south  of  the  island  that  the  decree  of  the  svnod,  to 
observe  the  Roman  computation,  was  received  and  obeyed. 
(Lib.  iii.  c.  3.)  Does  not  this  appeal  to  CaihoUcUy  furnish  the 
strongest  argument  against  jt?opery  ? 

Sucli,  however,  was  the  excitement  and  agitation  that  arose 
on  this  subject,  that  all  who  sided  with  Rome  were  branded 
by  the  popular  party  with  error  and  '  heresy.'  CConor  says, 
'  a  schism  ensued.'  (Diss,  on  Irish  Hist.,  p.  205.)  The  spirit 
of  Dngan,  an  Irish  bishop,  who,  in  609,  refused  to  eat  or  diink 
w  ith  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  this  Toy  account,  ani- 
mated the  Anti-Roman  party  for  many  a  year.  At  length  s 
synod  was  convened,  to  consider  these  differences,  in  Whitle/i 
Yorkshire,  when  Colman,  Bishop  of  Landisfarne,  argued  in  de- 
fence of  the  system  prevailing  in  his  own  country ;  but  as  be 
\\as  out-argued  and  oat- voted,  he  resigned  his  bishoprick,  aod 
returned  to  Ireland,  Wilfrid,  his  principal  opponent,  being 
chosen  in  his  stead ;  who  at  first  refused,  lest  he  should  be 
ordained  by  the  Irish  bishops,  *  whose  communion,'  says  William 
of  Malmesbury,  'the  apostolic  see  had  rejected.*  (Usshert 
Religion  Anc.  Irish^  cap.  x.) 

Is  it  not  marvellous  that  men  who  felt  themselves  so  bound 
by  the  traditions  of  their  own  elders,  as  to  resign  the  most 
important  offices  in  the  church,  and  to  refuse  to  eat  even  witb 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  rather  than  comply  with  the 
customs  of  Riome,  should  be  represented  by  modem  writers  u 
considering  the  very  conduct  which  they  themselves  adopted 
heretical  and  worthy  of  excommunication, — as  yielding  to  the 
pope,  in  Mr.  Moore's  phrase, '  profound  and  impUcit  reverence?' 
Whereas  the   whole   body  of  the  people,  clergy  and  monkii 
were  so  passionately  opposed  to  the  pope  on  this  question,  that 
the  few  who  agreed  with  him  incurred  the  greatest  odium ;  and 
even  these,  with  the  learned  Cummian,  of  Durrow,  differed  with 
their  brethren,  not  because  the  pope  had  spoken,  but  becanae 
they  '  found  it  written  that  they  were  to  be  excommunicated 
and  expelled  the  church,  who  contravene  the  canonical  decrees 
of  the  FOURFOLD  APOSTOLIC   SEE   (to  wit,   Romc,   Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Alexandria),  all  agreeing  in  the  unity  of  the  Pasch.' 
(Ussher's  Sylloge,  Ep.  xi.) 

As  to  the  force  of  the  expression,  *  Groing  like  children  to  a 
mother,'  that  it  implies  no  sovereign  authority  in  Rome,  is  plain, 
from  the  following  words  of  Cummian  : — '  He  that  cursetn  Ub 
father  or  his  mother,  let  him  die  the  death.'  *  But  what  can  be 
thought  more  evil  of  mother  church,  than  if  wc  say  Rome  errs, 
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Jerusalem  errs,  Alexandria  errs,  Antioch  errs,  the  whole  world 
errs,  the  Scots  (Iri^h)  and  Britons  alone  think  right/  Here  we 
see  how  comprehensive  are  the  terms  '  mother  church/  not  re- 
stricted to  one  community,  but  embracing  the  whole  catholic 
body.  This  was  the  mother  the  Irish  deputies  were  seat  to 
consult,  though  they  owed  no  more  allegiance  to  the  '  head  of 
cities '  than  the  holders  of  scrip  do  to  '  the  railway  king.* 

We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  case  of  Columbanus, 
founder  and  superior  of  the  monastries  of  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio, 
in  the  sixth  century.  CathoUc  writers  claim  him  as  an  unex- 
ceg,tionable  witness  of  the .  prevailing  faith  of  his  country  and 
his  age,  on  the  question  of  papal  supremacy.  Yet  there  are  few 
names  in  ecclesiastical  historv  more  closelv  associated  with  bold 
and  persevering  dissent.  '  St.  Columbanus  passes  into  Italy,' 
says  Michelet,  *  but  it  is  to  give  battle  to  the  pope  !  The  Celtic 
church  separates  from  the  church  universal,  rejects  unity  and 
co-operation,  and  refuses  to  lose  herself  humbly  in  European 
catholicity.* — (Hist.  France,  b.  i.,  c.  4.) 

The  condemnation  and  expulsion  from  France  of  Columbanus 
are  thus  referred  to  by  Thierry : — 

'  Columbanus,  unused  to  address  potentates,  or  to  the  employ- 
ment of  respectful  discourse,  remonstrated  severely  with  his  visitor 
on  bis  morals  and  the  licentious  life  he  led  with  depraved  women. 
These  reproaches  were  less  displeasing  to  the  king  than  to  his  grand- 
mother, that  same  Brunehilde  whose  piet)'  Pope  Gregory  had  so 
complacently  lauded,  and  who,  to  maintain  her  influence  over  her 
grandson,  dissuaded  him  from  marriage,  and  was  careful  to  furnish 
him  with  women  of  pleasure  and  beautiful  slaves  At  the  instigation 
of  this  queen,  an  accusation  of  heresy  in  the  first  degree  was  preferred 
in  a  council  of  bishops,  against  the  man  who  dared  to  show  himself 
more  nice  than  the  Roman  church,  respecting  the  morality  of  princes. 
He  was  condemned  by  an  unanimous  sentence,  and  banished  from 
Gaul.  .  .  .  .  The  same  church  which  expelled  from  Gaul 
those  who  censured  the  vices  of  the  Frank  monnrchs,  gave  holy 
crosses  for  standards  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  when  they  went 
forth  to  exterminate  the  old  Christians  of  Britain.  The  latter,  m  their 
national  poems,  charge  a  part  of  their  disasters  on  a  foreign  con- 
spiracy, and  on  monks  whom  they  call  unjust.  (Horse  Britt.  ii.  290.) 
In  their  conviction  of  this  malevolence  of  the  Roman  church  towards 
them,  they  became  strengthened  in  the  resolution  of  rejecting  her 
tenets  and  her  empire ;  they  chose  rather  to  apply,  and  did  actually 
apply  several  times,  to  the  church  of  Constantinople,  for  counsel  in 
their  theological  difficulties.  The  most  renowned  of  their  ancient 
sages,  who  was  both  a  bard  and  a  Christian  priest,  cursed,  by  a  sen- 
tence clothed  in  poetry,  the  negligent  shepherd  who  kept  not  God's 
flock  from  the  wolves  of  Rome.'  {Norman  Conquest,  Whittaker's  edi- 
tion, p   18.) 
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The  superscription  of  the  Irish  letter,  on  which  so  mnch 
stress  is  laid,  is  certainly  fantastical  enough.  In  this  very  "letter, 
however,  the  Irish  monk  deals  with  the  pope  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Luther.  He  urges  upon  him  the  necessity  of  convening 
a  council — tells  him  he  was  suspected  of  receiving  heretics,  and 
exhorts  him  in  the  following  language : — 

'  That  thou  mayest  not  lack  apostolic  honour,  preserve  the  apos- 
tolic faith  :  confirm  it  by  testimony,  strengthen  it  by  waiting,  fortify 
it  by  synod,  that  none  may  justly  resist  thee*  ....  *  Lest, 
therefore,  the  old  robber  bind  men  with  this  very  long  cord  of  error, 
let  the  cause  of  the  schism.  I  pray,  be  immediately  cut  off  from  thee, 
as  with  the  sword  of  St.  Peter;  that  is,  by  a  true  confession  of  faitk, 
in  a  synod,  and  by  an  abhorrence  and  anathematizing  of  every 
heretic,  that  thou  mayest  cleanse  the  chair  of  Peter  from  all  error,  or 
rather  horror,  if  any  (as  is  reported)  have  gained  admission;  if  not, 
that  its  purity  may  be  known  to  all.  For  one  must  grieve  and  mourD, 
if,  in  the  apostolic  see,  the  catholic  faith  be  not  maintained,' 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  Roman  catholic — of  one  whose  faith 
may  be  comprised  in  the  single  sentence,  '  the  chair  of  Peter 
can  never  be  defiled  with  error?'  Columbanus  expounds  his 
protestantism  still  farther;  and  when  we  recollect  that  he  is 
writing  in  Italy,  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity had  not  yet  fully  developed  itself,  we  must  admit  that  his 
protestantism  is  not  the  weakest. 

•  Now  it  is  your  fault  if  you  have  deviated  from  the  true  trust,  and 
have  made  void  the  first  faith  :  deservedly  your  juniors  withstand  you; 
and  deservedly  they  do  not  communicate  with  you,  until  the  memory  of 
ihe  wicked  be  taken  away  and  delivered  over  to  oblivion  For  if 
these  things  are  more  sure  than  false,  the  tables  being  turned,  yoar 
sons  are  changed  into  the  head,  and  you  into  the  tail,  which  is  sad 
even  to  be  mentioned ;  therefore,  also,  they  shall  be  your  judge$, 
who  have  always  preserved  the  orthodox  faith,  whosoever  they  may  be, 

even  though  they  appear  to  be  your  juniors •     We  (the 

Irish)  are  bound  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  for  although  Rome  is 
great  and  renowned,  on  account  of  that  chair  only  is  it  great  and  il- 
lustrious with  us Home  is  the  head  of  the  churches  of 

the  world,  saving  the  singular  prerogative  of  the  place  of  our  Lordts 
resurrection,* 

Rome  is  thus  spoken  of  '  on  account  of  the  two  apostles  of 
Christ,'  and  its  pre-eminence  as  the  imperial  capital ;  but  the 
Irish  churches  allowed  a  greater  deference  still  to  the  real  mother 
church  at  Jerusalem ;  which,  however,  never  claimed  or  received 
any  jurisdiction  over  them. 

He  proceeds,  in  a  truly  protestant  strain : — 

'  And  therefore,  as  your  honour  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  dignity 
of  the  chair,  so  have  you  need  of  great  care  that  you  lose  not  your 
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dignity  through  any  perversity.  For  so  long  shall  power  remain  with 
you,  as  right  reason  shall  remain ;  for  he  is  the  true  porter  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  who,  through  true  knowledge,  opens  to  the  worthy  and 

shuts  against  the  unworthy And  you  by  this,  I  know  not 

what  arrogance,  claim  to  yourselves  greater  authority  and  power  in 
spiritual  matters  than  the  rest.  You  should  know  that  your  power 
will  be  less  with  the  Lord,  if  you  even  think  this  in  your  hearts;  because 
unity  of  faith  has  inadc  unity  of  power  and  prerogative  An  the  whole 
world,  so  that  liberty  is  given  to  the  truth  every  where,  and  by  all, 

because  a  right  confession  gave  the  privilege  to  the 

holy  possessor  of  the  keys,  the  common  Father  of  all,  it  is  lawful 
even  for  your  juniors  to  stir  you  up  for  the  zeal  of  the  faith,  for  the 
love  of  peace,  for  the  unity  of  the  church.'  * 

These  extracts  show,  that  we  should  take  his  complimeiitaiy 
titles  with  a  graiii  of  salt,  aud  remember  that  the  words  (if 
serious)  come  from  the  fer\  id  and  poetical  genius  of  an  eloquent 
Irishman.      When  Dr.  Smiles'a  History  of  Ireland  was  pub- 
lished,  some  of  the  Irish  priests  were  thrown   into  a  panic, 
because  he  gave  prominence  to  the  fact  of  the  independence 
of  the  ancient  church  of  Ireland.     Dr.  Miley  wrote  two  long 
-  and  elaborate  letters,  to  show  that  the  Irish  were  always  most 
submissive  to  the  Pope,  relying  principally  on  the  testimony  of 
this  same  Columbanus.    The  awkward  fact,  however,  that  there 
are  no  records  of  Roman  government  in  Ireland  during  all  those 
ages,  when  she  was  the  Island  of  Saints,  troubled  him  a  good 
deal.     This  he  accounted  for  by  saying,  that  in  those  lawless 
times  travelling  was  impossible,  and  they  had  no  means  of  com- 
munication.    But  he  forgot  the  other  contradictory  fact,  that 
the  Irish  missionaries  were  in  the  habit  of  travelhng  over  Europe 
in  such  numbers,  that  historians  compare  their  iroigrations  to 
'swarms,^  and  ^shoals/ — and  another  fact,  equally  decisive,  that 
no  such  difficulties  prevented  the  Pope's  bulls  from  reaching 
Canterbury.     It  is  interesting  to  think,  that  this  great  histori- 
cal fiction  is  the  chief  support  of  papal  influence  in  Ireland  at 
this  moment.     Prove  to  the  people  of  that  country  that  Rome 
was  the  unwearied  antagonist  of  their  nationality,  their  religion, 
and  their  liberties,  in  the  days  of  their  glory,  and  you  go  far  to 
break  the  foreign  yoke.     On  this  point,  therefore,  their  clergy 
are  extremely  sensitive. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Danish  bishops  paved  the  way  for  con- 
nexion with  Rome  vid  Canterbury.  But  they  could  never  have 
thus  subjugated  the  Celtic  church,  if  their  countrymen  had  not, 

*  £pt8tola  S.  Colutnbani  ad  Bonafacium  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Tom.  xii. 
p.  30.  Apud  Todd,  chap.  vi.  and  App.Note  6.  Cardinal  Barronius  says, 
that  in  this  controversy,  *  all  the  hiHhops  that  were  in  Ireland,  with  moat 
earnest  study,  rose  up '  to  join  Columbanus. 
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by  their  invasions,  plunderings,  burnings  and  desolations^ 
demolished  the  schools  and  monasteries,  and  banished  their 
inmates,  entailing  on  the  country  anarchy,  insecurity,  igno- 
rance, and  degeneracy  of  manners.  These  things  afforded  a 
colourable  pretext  to  the  Royal  Commission,  appointed  by 
Henry  II.,  called  the  council  of  Cashel,  who  gave  such  a  bad 
report  of  the  country,  that  the  Pope  might  have  an  excuse  for 
selling  it ;  and  that  the  bishops  might  better  their  own  condi- 
tion. The  Enghsh  sovereign  certainly  rewarded  them  well  for 
their  sevices ;  for  thenceforward,  in  style,  title  and  power,  they 
ranked  before  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land,  and  sometimes 
before  the  lord  deputy. 

It  took  four  years  of  hard  labour  and  intriguing  from  Christ- 
ian, bishop  of  Lismore,  and  Paparo,  the  cardinal,  to  bring  the 
principal  Irish  bishops  under  the  Roman  yoke,  by  erecting 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  into  archbishoprics,  and  inducing 
their  prelates,  with  the  primate,  to  receive  the  palls,  a.  d.  1152. 

'  But,  notwithstanding/  says  Thierry,  '  the  appearance  of  national 
consent  given  to  these  measures,  the  old  spirit  of  independence  yet 
prevailed.  The  clergy  of  Ireland  showed  little  docility  in  their  sub- 
mission to  the  new  hierarchical  order;  and  the  people  had  a  repug- 
nance for  the  foreign  practices,  and  especially  for  the  tributes  in 
money  which  were  attempted  to  be  levied  under  various  specious 
na'nes  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultra- Montane  church.  The  court  of 
Rome,  still  dissatisfied  wiMi  the  Irish,  in  spite  of  their  concessions, 
continued  to  ^ive  them  the  epithets  of '  bad  Christians.'  and  '  luke- 
warm Christians,  rebellious  to  the  apostolic  discipline/  it  watched 
as  attentively  as  ever  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  stronger  hold 
of  them,  by  associating  its  own  ambition  with  some  temporal  ambi- 
tion ;  nor  was  it  long  before  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself.' — 
(Norman  Conquest,  p.  193  ) 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Henry  obtained  the  ^  apoM- 
tolic'  bull  aud  blessing  for  the  conquest  of  Christian  Ireland. — 
Thenceforth  Irish  Catholicity  was  thoroughly  Romanized,  so 
far  as  the  English  power  extended.  The  invaders  imported,  not 
the  church  system  against  which  the  patriot  saints  of  Ireland 
had  in  better  times,  so  vigourously  contended,  but  worse  and 
more  obnoxious  still,  the  hierarchy  of  liildebrand,  with  an 
infusion  of  Norman  pride,  and  pomp,  and  secularity.  But  this 
new  system  spread  very  little  beyond  tlie  colony.  The  Celts  were 
still  in  spirit  true  to  '  the  traditions  of  their  own  elders,' — ^which 
they  did  not  love  the  less  because  the  objects  of  Anglo-Popish 
persecution.  They  could  not  reverently  kiss  palls  sprinkled 
with  Celtic  blood,  and  placed  by  the  conqueror  on  the  shoulders 
of  enemies,  or  traitors,  who  were  sworn  on  the  host  ^  to  curse 
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the  king's  enemies/  i.  e.  the  Irish,  whenever  he  might  call  for 
their  services  in  that  line. 

Thus  matters  remained  till  the  Reformation.  There  were  in 
fact  two  churches  in  Ireland,  quite  as  aUen  to  one  another  then, 
'  in  blood,  language  and  religion,'  as  when  Lord  Lyndhurst 
uttered  his  pregnant  sentence. 

The  one  was  English,  and  the  other  Irish.  The  EngUsh 
church  would  not  receive  an  Irishman  into  any  ot  its  offices : 
nor  even  admit  a  native  into  its  monasteries  or  nunneries. 
How,  then,  did  this  intensely  national  and  obstinately  inde- 
pendent church  (though  greatly  fallen  from  its  original  purity) 
come  to  be  so  enthusiastically  attached  to  Rome,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  two  centuries?  This  is  a  deeply  interesting  ques- 
tion, which  has  never  received  the  consideration  it  deserves.  By 
one  of  those  strange  reverses  in  the  history  of  nations,  the 
relations  of  the  Celtic  church  to  Rome  were  wholly  changed  by 
the  Reformation.  If  Henrv  VIII.  had  onlv  thrown  off  his  alle- 
giance  to  the  pope,  and  allowed  the  Irish  church  to  enjoy  inde- 
pendence, celebrating  its  rites  in  its  own  language  and  in  con- 
nexion with  its  own  national  customs,  the  Reformation  would 
have  been  popular  and  triumphant  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
But  when  the  still-hated  English  power  began  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  against  everything  Irish — ^when  all  Celtic  blood 
was  pronounced  rile,  all  Celtic  manners  vulgar,  all  Celtic  cus- 
toms barbarous,  the  very  language  outlawed — when  this  degra- 
ding proscription  was  decreed  in  the  name  of  the  new  faith,  and 
enforced  by  fire  and  sword,  popular  sympathy  with  the  English 
Anti-Roman  movement  was  impossible.  Hitherto  the  old  Celtic 
church  had  been  the  sanctuary  of  nationality  against  the  pope; 
henceforth  popery  became  the  bulwark  of  the  same  nationality 
against  England.  During  two  centuries  of  strife,  Rome,  for  her 
own  purposes,  has  sympathised  with  Irish  patriotism;  and  for  this 
cause  has  been  devotedly  obeyed  and  loved.  England  first  forced 
the  pope  upon  the  Anglo- Irish  church;  and  then,  by  a  most 
infatuated  and  criminal  policy,  obliged  his  old  enemy,  the  Celtic 
church,  to  fly  into  his  arms  for  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  ex- 
terminator !  The  steadfast  and  genial  support  of  nationality 
being  smitten  down  and  torn  away  from  the  Irish  rine,  its  tram- 
pled tendrils  clung,  of  necessity,  to  Rome,  and  it  has  ever  since 
brought  forth  '  wild  grapes.' 

Mr.  Todd  dedicates  his  work  to  the  '  Warden  and  Fellows  of 
the  College  of  St.  Columba'  (a  Puseyite  institution),  '  an  under^ 
taking,  the  first  that  has  ever  been  made,  to  recommend  the 
Irish  church  to  the  Irish  people,  by  asserting  its  connexion  with 
the  ancient  church  of  their  fathers.'  What  a  pity  so  admirable 
a  thought  was  so  late  in  coming  into  the  world !     How  did  it 
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happen  that  ^  the  Irish  church  did  not  make  this  undertaking 
sooner?^  For  centuries  this  mysterious  connexion  between  the 
church  of  Patrick  and  the  church  of  Inmate  Beresford  was 
never  once  *  asserted  !*  We  have  seen  that  there  were  two 
churches  in  Ireland  before  the  Reformation.  The  Dean  of 
Ardagh  most  accurately  distinguishes  them  thus: — 'The  one 
was  the  church  of  the  anglo-pojAsh  (aristocracy^  and  qf  the  as- 
cendancy party ;  the  other  was  the  church  of  the  Irish  clergy 
and  people/ — [Ireland  and  her  Churchy  p.  112^  113.)  Strange 
to  say,  the  Dean  also  dreams  of  an  identity  between  the  latter 
and  tlie  Protestant  establishment. 

But  we  would  seriously  ask  these  gentlemen^  which  of  these 
'  sisters^  was  reformed  by  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  converted 
into  their  Irish  church  ?  Was  it  the  Celtic,  the  Gkielic,  the  native, 
the  national,  the  popular^  the  anti-Roman?  or  was  it  'the 
anglo-popish  church  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  ascendancy 
party ,^  of  the  colony  and  the  pale  ?  Is  there  a  child  who  has 
read  even  a  primer  of  Irish  history,  but  will  answer, — Certainly 
the  Reformation  took  effect  among  the  English-speaking  people 
of  the  pale,  and  not  among  the  '  mere  Irish' — ^not  among  *  the 
Irish  clergy  and  people  V 

Yet  there  are  learned  antiquarians  and  very  reverend  divines, 
who  insist  on  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  and  who  can  doubt  it 
now,  since  it  is  '  asserted'  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba ! 

At  this  moment,  there  seems  to  be  another  leaf  turned  in 
Ireland's  destiny.  For  more  than  two  centuries^  England  has 
been  labouring  to  tread  out  her  national  life^  in  spite  of  the 
pope.  She  has  not  succeeded ;  and  now  she  is  trying  another 
process  with  his  assistance.  The  re -union  of  the  British  crown 
and  the  Roman  tiara,  to  repress  political  agitation  in  the  sister 
island,  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  a  new  era,  and  a  very 
unlooked-for  revolution  in  its  history.  But  the  present  work- 
ing of  this  alliance,  and  its  probable  consequences^  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  article. 


Art.  V. — A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  JohaElias.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  A  M., 
Vicar  of  Sjston,  &o.  With  an  lutrodnctory  Es»ay,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Foster,  &c.     Jones,  Liverpool ;  and  Hughes,  London. 

Nbver  did  reviewer  sit  down  to  read  a  work  influenced  by 
kindlier  feelings  than  we  did  the  one  now  before  us.  We  knew 
the  great  man  whose  life  it  records^  and  had  heard  him  preach 
in  the  strength  and  glory  of  his  days.     The  reminiscence  is  one 
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of  the  imperishable  treasures  left  us  by  the  past.    The  fact  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  having  written  this  book  prepossessed  us  much  in 
his  favour.     We  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  gracefulness  of 
the  act,  and  the  noble  candour  of  the  man^s  spirit^  who^  being 
himself  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  becomes  the  bio- 
grapher and  eulogist  of  a  celebrated  dissenting  minister.     Be- 
sides^ we  happen  to  have  a  profound  interest  in  the  subject  of 
this  volume — his  life,  his  times,  and  his  ministry.     We  have 
from  earliest  recollection  been  deeply  curious  in  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  Principality,  and  have  studied  somewhat  carefully 
the  constitution  and  history  of  all  its  sects.     The  portraiture  of 
a  life  so  intimately  connected  with  these  matters,  had  therefore 
to  us  no  common  attraction.     There  was  auother  cause  of  our 
predilection  for  the  volume  before  us.     We  had  read  some  very 
flattering  notices  of  it  in  one  or  two  periodicals ;  in  one  espe- 
cially, whose  editor  we  would  have  willingly  trusted  in  such  a 
case.     Thus  disposed,  we  read  the  book — aye,  we  actually  read 
it  through;  and  now  we  make  our  report.    It  must  be  an  honest 
one ;  and,  however  much  we  regret  the  necessity  laid  upon  ns, 
we  must  say  nothing  but  the  truth.     We  have,  then,  put  down 
this  volume  with  feelings  of  intense  mortification.     In  all  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  such  a  work,  it  is  a  most  signal,  a 
most  pitiful  failure ;  in  its  style,  or  rather  its  no-style,  it  is  ex- 
cessively puerile  and  powerless,  with  scarcely  a  tolerably  con- 
structed  sentence,  excepting  in  some  of  the  quotations  from 
other  writers,  throughout  its  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages : 
and  this  from  a  clergyman,  and  M.  A.  of  Cambridge  !     Nothing 
can  be  more  feeble,  more  pointless,  more  jejune  than  the  com- 
position.    The  book  mainly  consists  of  exclamations  of  wonder, 
iteration    and    reiteration  of   unmeaning    and     common-place 
eulogy,  interwoven  with  the  baldest  and  most  indiscriminating 
detail   of    John   Elias^s    -personal,  domestic,    and    public    his- 
tory.    We  have  again  and  again  wondered  that  Mr.  Morgan 
did  not  catch  some  of  the  spirit  of  his  hero,  some  little  of  that 
^vacity  and   vigour  which  distinguished  the  remarkable  man 
commemorated   in  his   pages.     On  the   cjntrary,  he  transfers 
his  own  dulness  to  the  great  subject  itself. 

The  '  Elias '  of  this  book  (for,  with  wretched  taste,  Mr.  Morgan 
calk  him  '  Elias,'  without  any  prefix  whatever)  is  not  the  John 
EHas  whom  formerly  we  heard  with  wonder,  with  tears,  and 
with  joy.  Had  we  not  previously  the  means  of  forming  our 
own  estimate  of  the  great  preacher,  we  are  bound  in  truth 
to  say  this  production  would  have  been  of  no  real  use  to 
08.  He  was  a  good  man,  we  might  have  said,  perhaps,  he  was 
a  great  man ;  for  Mr.  Morgan  says  so,  but  he  does  not  give 
as  any  materials  by  which  we  may  ourselves  come  to  that  con- 
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elusion.  Had  it  not  been  for  some  quotations  finom  letters  of 
friends^  especially  Mr.  Thomas's  graphic  and  vigorous  sketch, 
the  reader  would  not  have,  in  the  whole  volume,  a  single  datum 
upon  which  to  form  his  <q)inioiis  of  John  Elias.  Mr.  Morgan 
does  not  in  one  instance  bring  before  us  a  concise,  or  even  intel- 
ligible account,  of  one  of  the  sources  of  his  eloquence.  Epithets 
there  are  enough,  but  discrimination  there  is  none.  In  the  veiy 
first  paragraph  we  find  him  saying,  'Very  few  have  been  so 
gifted  as  Elias.'  He  might  have  left  this  unsaid  until  we  had 
heard  something  of  his  personal  history.  It  is  just  saying  no- 
thing, that  is,  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  at  no  proper  time 
and  in  no  proper  place.  He  quotes  largely  from  John  Elias's 
autobiography,  but  very  much  mars  the  effect  of  these  sketches, 
by  frequently  interrupting  the  narrative  to  interpose  remarks  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  sometimes  repeats,  in  less  forcible  language^ 
what  the  writer  has  been  saying ;  and  in  other  instances  he  in- 
dulges in  pious  reflections,  the  obviousness  of  which,  and  their 
tameness  of  style,  make  them  superfluous,  and  sometimes  worse 
than  useless.     For  instance,  in  page  4 : — 

'  As  soon  as  F  was  able/  he  is  quoting  from  the  autobiography,  *  to 
walk  with  my  grandfather  to  the  parish  church,  I  was  obliged  to  go 
with  him  that  very  sabbath.  He  was  a  true  churchman.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  Methodists,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in 
that  neighbourhood.  There  was,  however,  a  small  chapel,  that  be- 
longed to  a  few  people  of  that  denomination,  within  about  two  miles 
of  us,  in  a  place  called  Pentref  uchaf.  My  grandfather  used  to  have 
family  prayer  morning  and  evening.  He  would  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible  with  Mr.  P.  Williams's  exposition ;  then  he  would  pray  in 
one  of  those  excellent  forms  of  Mr.  G.  Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  in  a 
very  devout  and  serious  manner.  My  grandfather  endeavoured  to 
teach  me  to  read  the  Welsh  language,  when  I  was  about  four  or  five 
old.  I  had  even  read  from  the  beginning /)f  Genesis  to  the  middle 
of  Jeremiah,  when  1  was  at  the  age  of  seven  years.' 

Let  the  reader  remember  this  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Morgan. 
At  this  point  he  stops  for  a  moment,  and  gives  the  following 
profound  and  striking  reflections  : — 

'  We  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  was  soniething  remarkable 
and  promising  in  such  a  child  as  this.  We  are  reminded  of  young 
Timothy,  by  his  love  of  the  Scriptures  and  diligence  in  perusing  them. 
Not  many  had  read  the  Bible  (the  italics  are  our  own)  so  far  as  he  had, 
even  at  a  more  advanced  age.  We  find  by  the  account  Elias  has  given 
of  himself,  that  his  grandfather's  pious  attention  towards  him,  parti- 
cularly in  training  him  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  was  not  in 
vain,'  &c. 

Again,  in  page  6 : — 

'  Once/  he  says,  '  I  heard  a  lad  swearing :  it  was  new  to  me,  for  I 
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was  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  company  of  immoral  characters.  How- 
ever, I  thought  the  boy  was  clever  and  masterly  in  attering  th^  words, 
and  I  was  tempted  to  follow  bis  example :  and  I  went  far  from  all 

r»opIe,  even  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  to  try  to  utter  the  oath  I  Alas! 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  speak  the  awful  word,  upon  which  I  was 
immediately  seized  with  such  fears  and  terrors,  that  I  apprehended 
I  should  be  swallowed  up  instantly  alive  on  the  spot  into  hell.' 

Here  the  biographer  interferes,  and  says^ — '  How  remarkably 
tender  was  Elias^s  conscience,  and  how  carefully  he  must  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Grod  and  his  holy  ways.'    To  this 
he  adds,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  the  page,  *  Young  Ellas  might  be 
fearful  some  person  should  hear  him  from  the  hedges,  or  that 
some  judgment  might  befall  him  from  thence :  he  consequently 
went  as  far  as  possible  in  his  apprehension  from  all  danger,  on 
the  painfal  occasion  of  taking  the  oath,'  &c.     We  are,  indeed, 
quite  puzzled  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  our  author  arranges 
his  notes.     In  the  above  instance  the  note  might  have  been  in- 
corporated   in    the  text,  without   impairing  its    continuity  or 
disturbing   its   coherence.     Sometimes   he   seems   to  insert   a 
note  to  fetch  up  what  he  appears  to  feel  has  not   been   said 
in  the  text;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  failure  is  equally  cer- 
tain at  the  foot  of  the  page.     Again,  he  puts  part  of  a  letter  in 
the  text,  and  the  other  portion  in  a  note.     In  one  instance, 
p.  209,  he  inserts  a  letter  in  the  text,  which  the  writer  refers 
to  a  former   letter  to   the  author ;  and  when  you  have  read 
the  second   letter,    an    asterisk  sends  you   to   the  first   in   a 
note  below !     The  reader  may  indeed  be  amused  by  such  in- 
troversion ;  but  if  he  expects  by  inserting  in  the  text  the  matter 
in  the  notes,  to  deduce  from  the  whole  some  intelligible  and 
consistent   outline   of  biographic   incident,  some   definite   and 
niarked  description  of  private  and  public  character,  his  amu.se- 
ment  will  soon  give  place  to  utter  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation. 

In  what  Mr.  Morgan  endeavours  to  say,  he  offends  ereatly 
against  right  feeling  and  good  taste,  by  omitting  all  reference 
to  the  weak  points  in  John  Elias^s  character.  Such  there  are  in 
^  men,  and  in  men  of  strong  minds  they  are  frequently  very 
ifparent.  If  Mr.  Elias  were  indeed  the  good  man  which  Mr. 
Morgan  attempts  to  describe  him,  and  had  no  neutralizing 
qualities,  in  addition  to  and  dissimilarity  from  those  attributed  to 
aim  in  thi^  book,  he  was  the  '  faultless  monster '  so  often  de- 
icribed  as  existing  only  in  imagination  amongst  the  sons  of  men. 
There  is  in  these  pages  no  hint  of  any  defect  in  temper,  in  dis- 
cretion, or  in  spirit.  The  fair  inference  firom  these  premises 
Would  be,  that  as  far  as  human  cognizance  went,  there  actually 
tas  no  blemish  in  him.    Now  we  would  not  record  with  invidious 
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care  a  long  catalogue  of  the  weaknesses  of  good  men^  who  are 
departed,  and  are  now  faultless  before  the  throne ;  but  Me  would, 
if  there  be  any  biographical  delineation  of  a  departed  servant  of 
God,  have  briefly  indicated  the  leading  features  of  his  entire 
character;  and  therefore  the  respects  in  which  he  was  most 
liable  to  failure  should  have  their  place — not  a  prominent  oue, 
indeed,  but  an  actual  place.  We  would  have  it  so  for  the  truth's 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  real  and  abiding  utility  of  bio- 
graphic writings.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  depreciation  we  say  that  we  are  sorry  Mr.  Morgan  did  not, 
even  in  his  way^  tell  us  more  than  he  has,  and  did  not  give  us 
some  few  things  of  a  different  character  to  those  he  has  commu- 
nicated. John  Elias  was  a  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist,  formed 
by  their  system  of  church  government  into  a  most  devoted  ad- 
mirer of  his  own  connexion,  and  a  most  determined  opponent  of 
every  change  or  innovation.  He  did  not  (and  no  Wekh  Metho- 
dist in  existence  who  is  forty  years  of  age  Mrill  say  he  did)  always 
conduct  himself  in  matters  coming  into  this  department  with 
any  very  eminent  exemplification  of  the  milder  and  more  benig- 
nant qualities.  His  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was,  we 
doubt  not,  qiiite  honest,  but  it  was  very  vehement  and  denun- 
ciatory ;  and  woe  to  the  wight  in  his  denomination  who  dared  to 
avow  any  friendship  to  it.  Some  members  of  the  Welsh  church 
at  Jewin  Crescent  petitioning  parliament  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  were  most  unceremoniously,  not  to  say  cruelly^  excluded 
from  membership ;  and  this  extreme  step  John  Elias  afterwaidt 
elaborately  defended.  His  fear  of  FuUeriem  was  very  great, 
and  his  attacks  on  those  whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  it 

amongst  his  brethren,  at  the  B and  other  associations,  were 

not  eminent  for  candour  or  kindness.*  We  are  far  from  won- 
dering at  these  things ;  we  can  revere  the  good  man's  memory, 
while  we  distinctly  remember  them ;  we  can,  in  oiur  own  way 
and  to  our  own  satisfaction,  account  for  them.  We  only  tell 
Mr.  Morgan  he  ought  to  have  let  us  know  something  of  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  another  objection  to  make.  There  ia 
no  proportionate  place  given  in  this  voliime  to  John  Elias's  con- 
temporaries. Has  Mr.  Morgan  never  read  Orme^s  Life  of  Dr. 
Owen,  or  Milner's  Life  of  Watt*  ?  How  adroitly  these  biogra- 
phers bring  in  as  a  fitting  and  coherent  part  of  the  narrative,  so 

*  '  People  now  say,  ves,  Welsh  Methodist  preachers  fwy,  that  man  eon 
believe  the  Gotmnl^  was  his  indignant  complaint  at  the  Bala  Association  not 
many  years  before  his  death.  An  excellent  minister  still  living,  olMerved, 
that  probably  such  a  statement  might  not  be  altogether  erroneous.  *  I  say 
he  cannot,  ae  a  sinner*  thundered  out  the  mishty  orator.  '  I  beg  to  sa}/ 
was  the  snrewd  rejoiner,  '  that  God  did  not  make  man  a  ninner,  and  man  is 
answerable  to  him  as  a  creature,  irrespective  of  his  self-acquired  sinfulness.' 
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many  bewitching  sketches  of  contemporary  biog^^hy !     How 
necessary  this  seems  to  be  to  the  completeness  of  these  works 
and  how  commandingly  interesting  it  makes  them  !  It  escapes, 
our  ingenuity  to  devise  how  Mr.  Morgan  has  avoided  all  refer- 
ence to  John  Elias's  contemporaries  in  and  out  of  his  own 
denomination.       In    a    country   like   Wales,    so   isolated,    in 
consequence  of  its    language,    so    united    in   reUgious  creed, 
and    so    unsophisticated  as   to    the    general   character  of  its 
people ;    a  preacher,  of  Elias's   celebrity,  must  in   the  course 
of  his    long    life,    have   had    much    acquaintance   and   inter- 
course with  other  eminent  men,  engaged  in  similar  pursuits. 
With  the  exception  of  some  utterly  uninteresting  references 
to  a  few  ministers  who   aided  him  in  his  youth,   and  a  few 
allusions  to  Mr.  Charles,    we  have  nothing   of  the   kind  in 
the  whole  book.     Out  of  his   own  connexion,  a  considerable 
number  of  names  occurs  to  us  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less, 
directly,   or  indirectly  acquainted.     Joseph  Harris  amongst 
the  Welsh  Baptists,  the  reviver  of  Welsh  literature,  and  the  first 
editor  of  Seven  Gomer,  a  periodical  in  which  some  of  John  Elias's 
most  characteristic  productions  appeared  : — Christmas  Evans, 
the  Welsh  Demosthenes,  in  the  same  denomination,  rind  for  many 
years  resident  contemporaneously  with  John  Elias,  in  the  island 
ofAnglesea;  William  Williams,  that  profoundly  metaphysical 
preacher,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  pur  day,  and  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  Welsh  Independents.     Joh  n  Roberts 
labouring  in  the  same  ranks,  once  engaged  in  friendly  contro- 
versy with  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  '  pure  as  a  seraph,  and 
gentle  as  a  lamb  ;' — these  must  have  come  so  often  in  his  way, 
and  he  in  theirs,  that  we  incline  to  think  the  biographer  has 
designedly  avoided  all  allusion  to  them.     This,  however,  asto- 
nishes us  less   tiian  his  silence,  with  regard  to  Elias's  excel- 
lent contemporaries  in  his  own  religious  body.     According  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  account  almost  every  thing  great  and  good  amongst 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  hero. 
How  little  must  he  have  really  known  of  them,  or  how  unthink- 
ingly has  he  written   this  work  !     That  John  Elias  was  their 
greatest  preacher,  as  far  as  mere  popular  effect  was  concerned, 
we  readily  admit  -,  but  as  to  the  actual  management  of  their 
affairs,  and  thorough  and  pervading  influence  on  their  general 
mind,  he  was  by  no  means  predominant.   We  certainly  expected 
i&  this  connexion  some  reference  to  Ebenezer  Morris,  that 
Bum  of  apostolic  energy  of  character,  of  personal  presence  and 
power,  and  of  such  severe  taste  in  the  composition  of  his  sermons, 
that  we  once  heard  a  masterly  Welsh  scholar  say  of  him,  '  I 
i8?er  heard  him  use  a  word  which  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  /Ae 
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only  proper  one/*    Ebenezer  Richard^  that  cool,  self-pos- 
sessed, and  sagacious  mind,  made  to  govern  without  exciting 
envy,  and  to  warn  without  inspiring  anger.     David  Charles, 
whose  sermons  were  a  series  of  apothegms,  and  from  whose  hps 
in  dry  language,  and  with  dryer  manner,  concentrated  wisdom 
fell ;  these,  (we  refer  not  to  those  still  living)  were  inferior  to 
John  Ehas  only  in  the  article  of  popular  oratory,  while  in  other 
respects  they  were  his  equals,  and  in  the  actual  oontroul  of  oon- 
nexional  matters  his  superiors.     They  arrogated  less  power  and 
had  more,  they  were  less  dogmatic,  but  not  less  apostolic. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiar  character  of  John  EUas's  preachingf 
we  look  in  vain  for  information  in  these  pages.  What  was  the 
source  of  his  power  ?  Was  it  principally  natural  or  artificisl? 
What  was  the  distinctive  modification  of  his  mind?  Was  it 
strength  of  faculty,  clearness  of  apprehension,  or  vividness  and 
variety  of  fancy?  Read  the  book  again  and  again,  and  you 
cannot  answer  these  inquiries.  How  did  he  deport  himseli  in 
the  pulpit  ?  Was  he  quiet  or  animated  ?  Had  he  any  remaik- 
able  intonations  of  voice,  or  emphasis  ?  On  all  these  mattef* 
'  this  deponent  sayeth  nought/ 

We  are  sorry  for  this,  for  Mr.  Morgan's  own  sake.  We  rcp«* 
that  a  man  so  evidently  Christian-minded,  and  so  catholic  tXi 
spirit,  should  do  himself  so  little  credit.  We  are  still  more  sony 
for  it  on  public  grounds.     A  great  occasion  has  been  thiovl^ 
away,  and  an  opportunity  for  extensive  usefulness  has  been  lost 
'  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Elias,'  present  a  rich  and  inviting 
theme,  to  an  ordinarily  practised  pen.     They  supply  mu^h,  veit 
much  of  most  interesting  detail,  connected  with  the  man,  htf 
connexions,  and  the  history  of  religion  in  his  country,  and  might 
have  been  made  the  medium  of  conveying  to  the  English  public 
a  more  accurate  view  of  Welsh  ecclesiastical  affairs,  than  is 
commonly  possessed.     But  this  opportunity  has  been  lost,  and 
we  part  with  Mr.  Morgan,  thanking  him  for  his  intentions;  while 
we  regret  we  can  thank  him  for  nothing  else.    We  must  add, 
that  the  Life  of  John  Elias  is  unwritten ;  and  let  us  also  add, 
that  we  shall  anxiously  look  to  Bala,  or  Trevecca  for  it.    We 
earnestly  hope  we  shall  not  look  in  vain.f 

•  Ebenezer  Morris's  voice  was  stentorian,  yet  perfectly  manageable.  An 
English  traveller  hearing  him' at  Bridgend,  in  Glamorganshire,  as  he  passed 
through  the  town,  inserted  in  a  smali  book  he  afterwards  publishedt  this 
remara,  "  //  teas  as  though  he  had  received  the  ruditnefits  of  his  eloeuiumar^ 
education  at  the  mouth  of  a  speaking  trumpet,** 

t  A  subject  to  which  this  volume  stronglv  tempts  us  to  refer,  is  the 
relation  between  the  Welsh  Methodists  and  the  Established  Chureh.  It 
contains  some  strange  statements,  which  we  should  much  like  to  dwell 
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We  subjoin  a  hurried  sketch  of  John  Elias;  relyfng  for  dates, 
and  biographical  incidents^  on  Mr.  Morgan's  authority. 

He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  May,  1774,  at  Brynllwynbach,  in 
the  parish  of  Awerch,  near  Pwllheli,  Caernarvonshire.  His 
fftther  was  a  weaver,  and  had  some  share  in  the  advantage  of  a 
•mall  farm,  which  he  jointly  cultivated  with  his  father.  This 
grandfather  of  John  Elias  took  an  early  liking  to  his  grandson, 
and  with  exemplary  assiduity  sought  to  direct  his  footsteps  aright. 
He  taught  him  to  read,  took  him  regularly  to  church,  fre- 
quently conversed  with  him  on  questions  of  morality  and  reU- 
gkm>  and  especially  succeeded  in  fastening  his  attention  on 
the  Bible.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  aflSicted 
with  the  small-pox,  and  its  effects  debihtated  him  for  some 
years;  during  which,  many  interesting  conferences  occurred 
between  him  and  his  devoted  grandfather.  On  his  recoveripg 
strength  sufiBcient  to  move  about,  he  accompanied  the  old  ma^ 
to  church,  and  -to  hear  celebrated  Dissenting  ministers,  who, 
principally  from  South  Wales,  from  time  to  time  visit  the  north. 
Sometimes  the  preacher  was  late,  and  then  John  Elias  was  put 
to  read  the  scriptures  to  the  expectant  people.  On  one  such 
occasion,  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  thrust  into 
ttke  pulpit  to  do  so,  and  with  trembling,  read  part  of  the  Sermon 
til  the  Mount.  '  At  length,'  he  says,  '  I  looked  sideways,  and 
^served  the  preacher  standing  by  the  door  of  the  pulpit;  I  was 
(reatly  alarmed,  I  closed  the  Bible  immediately,  and  came  down 
H&st  as  I  could.'  The  history  of  his  boyhood.,  is  the  history  of 
fte  constant  struggles  of  his  mind,  under  a  conviction  of  sin, 
ft  desire  towards  God  and  his  cause,  and  the  corrupt  propensi- 
^  of  his  nature.  At  length  it  pleased  Him  who  had  sepa- 
Wted  him  to  His  work  and  service,  to  give  him  liberty  and  peace 
iy  means  of  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19. 

'About  this  time,'  he  says, '  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favour  me 
^rith  strong  and  clear  manifestations  of  his  mind  by  his  Spirit  in 
l^aoul,  respecting  the  gospel,  and  his  gracious  method  of  saving 
taers.  A  passage  from  the  Scriptures  struck  me  one  day  in  a 
^i<Bnarkable  manner,  and  on  a  certain  spot  on  my  way  to 
fwllheli,  which  1  well  remember.  It  is  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19, — the 
;  9imttry  of  reconciliation :  the  expression  came  into  my  mind 
|lifli  new  light  and  power.  Oh !  the  enjoyment  of  my  soul ! 
i9id  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  I  beheld  the 
excellence  and  glory  of  the  plan,  which  reconciles 
imputing  trespasses  /     I  then  perceived  how  that  God 

I  St  large,  but  our  limits  forbid  it  at  the  present  moment     It  will  come 
IT  way  in  an  article  we  contemplate  on  the  History  and  Character  of 
l^citb  Nonconformity. 

z2 
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effected  this^  by  imputing  our  sins  to  Christy  and  counting  his 
righteousness  to  us.  The  doctrine  of  justification  has  erer  since 
been  of  infinite  importance  in  my  esteem/ 

Young  John  Elias  soon  felt  a  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
his  fellowmen^  but  'perceived/  (he  says)  the  desire  was  not 
reasonable  in  him^  who  had  not  yet  been  received  as  a  member 
of  the  church/  In  September,  1793,  he  united  in  church-fellow- 
ship with  a  small  Methodist  society,  at  Hendre  HoweL  The 
good  man  at  whose  house  he  stayed,  and  with  whom  he  worked^ 
as  a  weaver,  put  him  to  engage  in  family  prayer  alternately 
with  himself,  and  his  devotional  spirit  soon  became  very  emi- 
nent. He  attended  a  night  school,  (Sunday-schools  then  '  were 
not,^)  which  circulated  through  the  hamlet.  These  schools  were 
very  religiously  conducted,  and  it  frequently  devolved  on  John 
Elias  to  perform  every  service  that  was  observed.  He  read 
Welsh  well,  and  this  he  was  often  called  upon  to  do,  as  well  as 
to  catechise  and  engage  in  prayer.  On  some  of  these  occasions 
he  delivered  a  brief  exhortation.  '  Prayer  meetings  he  also 
attended  with  great  industry  and  earnestness.^  Some  old  dis- 
ciple, in  his  simplicity,  (he  says),  urged  me  to  speak  a  .few 
words  as  an  exhortation  whilst  reading  the  chapter.  I  soon 
felt  a  desire  in  my  own  mind  for  that  work.  Some  passages  of 
Scripture  came  to  my  thoughts,  and  some  matter  of  warning 
or  admonition  would  occur  to  me.  When  a  preacher  failed  to 
keep  his  appointment  I  was  occasionally  requested  to  speak  to 
the  congregation.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad,  that  the  lad  with 
Griffith  Jones  preached,  and  this  caused  much  talk  in  the 
country.'  He  was  at  length  admitted  by  the  Welsh  Methodist 
monthly  meeting,  a  regular  preacher  in  the  country.  This  took 
place  on  Christmas-day,  1794.  This  day  he  always  afterwards  re- 
remembered  with  devout  gratitude.  He  soon  became  anxious  for 
education  and  mental  improvement,  and  it  is  curiously  interesting, 
at  this  time,  to  find  that  his  elder  brethren,  so  far  fi*om  stimulating 
the  desire,  gave  him  every  discouragement.  Some  Welsh  people 
at  Manchester,  invited  him  there,  that  he  might  go  to  a  school, 
and  preach  to  them  on  the  Sabbath.  They  generously  offered 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  education.  He  applied  to  his 
brethren  at  the  next  monthly  meeting,  for  permission  to  go  to 
Manchester  for  six  months'  education.  He  was  sharply  rebuked 
by  the  meeting,  and  told  that  it  arose  from  nothing  but  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  and  that  it  was  the  thirst  of  becoming  a 
great  preacher  that  made  him  now  think  of  going  to  school. 
He  then  courngcously  determined,  that  congregations  should 
not  lose  on  account  of  his  not  having  learning  when  young.  '  I 
determined,  (he  adds),  if  the  Lord  would  please  to  support  and 
help  me,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  study  and  hard  labour.' 
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He  afterwards  succeeded  to  have  a  few  month^s  {ordy  a  few 
month's  J)  education  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  E.  Richardson, 
Caernarvon.  He  here  learnt  so  much  English^  he  says,  as  led 
him  to  understand  the  subject  matter  of  a  book.  However, 
he  confesses,  '  I  did  not  learn  anything  to  perfection,  for  I 
was  but  a  short  time  under  the  care  of  that  good  friend ;  but 
I  was  put  into  the  way  of  acquiring  many  things  by  industry 
and  hard  labour.  I  was  enabled  to  persevere  day  and  night  in 
my  studies  without  fatigue  or  delay,  and  continued  unceasingly 
in  this  work,  until  I  had,  in  some  measure,  acquired  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  things  most  necessary  for  me.  Bui  I  am  now, 
even  in  my  67th  year,  learning,  and  see  greater  need  of  knowledge 
every  day,' 

In  the  year,  1799,  Mr.  Elias  removed  to  the  island  of  Angle- 
sea,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.     He 
henceforth  took  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  all  the  affairs 
of  his  denomination,  and  soon  achieved  as  a  preacher  the  highest 
eminence  among  them.     His  preaching  was  early  of  great  pro- 
nrise.     The  seriousness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
purpose   gave   him  weight  with  the  truly  religious ;   while  the 
rapid  flow  of  his  elocution,  combined  with  entire  self-possession, 
commanded  general  admiration.     The  circumstances  in  whicli 
he  was  placed,  contributed  much  to  call  forth  the  prominent 
characteristics    of    his    mind    and    ministry.       Preaching    is 
eminently  popular  in  Wales.     It  was  then,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
is   still   almost  the  only  occasion  of  public  assembling.     The 
people  are  eminently   theological.       Stand  and  listen   to  two 
peasants  on  the  mountain  side,  go  to  the  field  at  harvest,  to  the 
mill,  or  the  smithy,  or  mingle  with  Welshmen  among  the  iron 
and  copper,  and  coal  works,  aye,  go  the  public  house,  and  in  a 
majority  of  instances  you  will  find  them  discussing  theology. 
Points  of  the  most  abstruse  description,  and  difficult  passages 
of  Scripture,  form  the  staple  of  their  talk,  in  fair,  in  market, 
by  the  way,  throughout  the  day's  labour,  and  at  evening's  rest. 
Thus,  we  can  easily  account  for  that,  which  so  much  astonishes 
strangers  visiting   the  principality  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
When  during  such  visits  they  attend  the  meeting  of  a  Welsh 
association,  they  are  astonished  to  find  the  most  intense  sym. 
pathy  between  a  mass  of  four  or  even  ten  thousand  people  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  and  every  word  the  preacher  utters ;  and 
this  when  the  discourse  is  so  thoroughly  doctrinal,  that  its  princi- 
pal portions  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  congregation  of 
English  peasants.     John  Elias  began  to  preach  to  such  people  in 
their  own  tongue.      His  qualification  was  then  rather  of  the 
heart  than  of  the  intellect.   The  latter  was  but  scantily  furnished, 
while  the  former  was  swelling  with  love  to  God  and  to  man.     In 
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youth  lie  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.    This  gave  him  great 
power  with  a  people  who  refer  to  the  Bible  to  settle  every  kind 
of  dispute.     His  connexional  relations  were  also  in  his  fitvonr. 
He  was  engaged  in  an  itinerating  ministry.     In  the  compara- 
tively uncultivated  state  of  his  mind  this  circumstance  aided 
him  materially^  as  fewer  sermons  were  necessary,  and  he  had 
more  time  to  give  them  completeness,  while  his  repeated  delivery 
of  a  discourse  furnished  opportunities  for  alteration  and  emen- 
dation ;  which  advantages  are  virtually  lost  in  a  stated  ministiy. 
We  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood^  when  we  add  that  a 
narrower  range  of   intellectual  qualifications  sufBoed  for  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
John  Elias^s  life,  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  them  during  the 
life  time  of  their  founders,  and  than  they  must  have,  and  are 
endeavouring  to  secure  for  themselves,  henceforth.  The  founders 
of  this  denomination  were   almost  to  a  man  clergymen  and 
scholars.    When  they  were  dying  off,  Thomas  Chari^bs  left  the 
Establishment  and  cast  in  his  lot  among  them.  As  far  as  he  had 
gone  in  the  walks  of  Hterature,  he  was  a  ripe  scholar.    With 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  the  English  tongue,  he 
was  exactly  and  critically  acquainted.     Of  the  language  of  his 
native  mountains  he  was  a  perfect  master ;  and  there  is  not 
in  the  principality  any  work  to  surpass,  few  to  compare,  with 
his  Geiriadur  as  to  purity  and  chasteness  of  style,  apart  irom 
its  other  and  manifold  excellencies.     These  great  men  died  and 
left  behind  them  a  large  number  of  preachers,  but  not,  with 
very  inconsiderable  exceptions,  men  of  early  mental  culture. 
Their  ministry  has  therefore  of  necessity,  been  destitute  of  the 
many  nameless  advantages  which  result  from  such  culture,  and 
this  has  habituated  the  people  to  a  less  varied  kind  of  preaching 
than  the  two  congregational  denominations  have  enjoyed.     In- 
deed, and  they  must  not  be  offended  by  our  plainness  of  speech, 
the  Welsh  Methodists  have  been  most  unfaithful  to  themselves 
in  respect  to  their  ministry.     For  many  years  they  did  nothing 
towards  educating  their  preachers,  beyond  sending  one  now  and 
then  to  Glasgow,  and  more  often  to  Cheshunt,  and  latterly  to 
Highbury.     Some  of  these  became  congregationalists  and  settled 
in  England,  others  settled  over  Countess  of  Huntingdon  con- 
gregations, and  with  some  two  or  three  exceptions  only  the 
feeble  returned  home ;  latterly  they  have  seen  this  subject  in  the 
same  light  with  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  have  now  pro- 
mising institutions  at  Bala  and  Trevecca. 

John  Elias  as  a  preacher  was  created  by  and  for  this 
state  of  things.  His  popularity  was  not  confined  to  Anglesea, 
or  to  North  Wales — indeed,  in  this  body  popularity  in  one 
part  of  Wales  is  popularity  every  where.     A  minister  ordained 
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at  the  Bam  association,  and  residing  at  Holyhead,  is,  during  his 
visit,  as  much  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Cardiff, 
as  he  is  of  that  in  the  town  of  his  residence.  The  following  is  a 
brief  account  of  one  of  John  Elias's  preaching  tours.  He  leaves 
Anglesea  for  the  association  at  Llangeitho.  He  preaches  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  during  his  whole  journey,  and  is  followed  by 
crowds  frojn  village  to  village.  At  length  he  arrives  at  the  great 
rendezvous  of  Welsh  Methodism.  He  preaches  the  evening 
before  the  association.  Two  strange  brethren  had  been 
announced  the  preceding  Sabbath,  names  not  given.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  available  population  attends.  A  few  strangers 
have  arrived,  ten  or  twelve  balaenoriaid  from  Carmarthen  and 
Pembrokeshires.some  of  them  came  last  Saturday  that  they  might 
spend  one  LordVday  at  Llangeitho  before  they  die !  Much 
have  they  spoken  on  the  Monday  about  the  olden  men  (yr  hen 
ych).  They  have  been  anxious  to  know  whether  anv  body  lives 
who  remembers  Daniel  Rowland,  and  not  taking  mto  account 
the  lapse  of  time,  are  disappointed  to  find  that  there  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  but  one  woman  who  heard  him  preach,  and  that 
she  is  bed-ridden ;  and  that  the  old  man  who  heard  his  last 
sermon,  and  whom  he  shook  hands  with  the  last  time  he  was  out, 
died  three  weeks  ago.  Time  for  commencing  divine  service 
arrives — the  capacious  chapel  is  crowded — ^a  stranger,  in  slow 
and  measured  accents  reads  a  psalm,  gives  out  one  of  William 
William's  hymns,  and  engages  in  prayer.  Another  stranger 
ascends  the  pulpit,  he  is  sad-looking,  his  hair  straight  over 
his  forehead,  clad  in  a  blue  single  breasted  coat,  a  black 
double  breasted  waistcoat,  buttoned  up  under  his  chin,  with 
his  legs  encased  in  patent  cords  and  top-boots.  He  reads 
his  text  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  with  somewhat  of  a  drawl; 
— ^the  people  know  him  not,  but  he  is  from  the  north,  and 
of  the  connexion,  and  that  is  enough.  He  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  context,  then  gives  his  discourse  :  there  is  nothing 
great ;  but  it  is  sound  orthodox  matter  j  besides,  he  quotes 
Dr.  Owen,  and  perhaps  Manton,  or  Flavel.  A  flash  of  light 
gleams,  and  then  another,  but  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  get 
excited;  and  having  succeeded  in  awakening  and  fixing  the 
people's  attention,  he  closes,  invoking  the  Divine  benediction  on 
what  they  have  heard,  and,  with  emphasis,  '  on  what  they  ahali 
hear,'  John  Elias  then  stands  up — ^his  face  is  strongly  marked 
with  clear  and  distinct  expressions  of  real  and  personal  cha- 
racter, somewhat '  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  / 
he  is  calm,  self-possessed,  and  firm,  and  with  a  gravity  so  pro- 
found, that  every  approach  or  tendency  to  levity  dies  at  once  in 
his  presence.  He  is  a  somewhat  tall,  slender  man,  his  whole 
personal  make  and  appearance   denoting  habits  of  untiring 
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activity.  '  Whoever  this  is  (the  observant  hearer  will  say  to 
himself),  I  feel  I  shall  be  bound  to  listen  to  him/  He  gives  out 
a  single  verse  of  Edmund  Prys^s  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and 
then  proceeds  with  his  text — read  with  quiet,  but  most  effective 
emphasis.  He  makes  some  interesting  remarks  of  an  obvious, 
but  very  appropriate  character.  Probably  he  takes  some  pains 
to  settle  the  exact  force  of  its  principal  terms,  quoting  some 
critical  authority,  but  in  the  simplest  and  most  unaffected 
manner.  He  divides  the  subject  naturally,  and  becomes  some- 
what animated.  The  first  head  of  discourse  has  been  discussed, 
every  body  feeling  that  no  more  can  be  said  upon  it,  so  com- 
pletely has  he  opened  and  laid  it  bare  before  their  eyes.  He 
approaches  the  salient  point  of  the  sermon,  and  his  viva'  ity  in- 
creases, the  right  hand  seems  a  thing  inspired,  its  motions  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  matter,  deeper  and  deeper  grow  the  in- 
tonations of  the  voice,  while  the  animation  increases  mightily. 
Nothing  can  be  more  measured  than  its  cadences — and  still 
they  are  instinct  with  living  fire :  they  blaze,  they  bum,  they 
scorch :  the  preacher  pauses — look,  now,  at  that  right  hand 
aloft  in  the  air — look  at  the  poising  of  that  fore  finger,  once, 
twice,  thrice  ;  look  at  that  face,  the  firmly  compressed  lips,  the 
distended  nostrils,  the  sparkling  and  brilliant  eyes  reposing 
themselves  for  ia.  moment  j  the  expansive  forehead,  bright  and 
fair  in  all  its  manly  beauty;  a  thousand  human  beings  before 
him,  with  slightly  opened  mouths,  suspended  breath,  and  rapt 
attention,  all  hang  on  the  lips  of  this  once  poor  weaver  boy ; 
yes,  he  has  got  it ;  he  has  been  looking  at  and  into  the  people — 
he  has  been  catching  a  thought,  and  reimpressing  his  memory 
and  his  conscience  with  it,  out  it  comes  with  all  the  splen- 
dour and  energy  and  sublimity  of  the  most  finished,  sus- 
tained and  impassioned  sacred  oratory.  The  people  tremble, 
weep,  and  are  possessed — the  charm  is  upon  them — he  sways 
them  at  his  will — they  move  before  him  as  shocks  of  com  before 
the  breeze.  He  closes  his  discourse  in  a  short  prayer.  Two 
men  walk  home  together.  The  youngest  asks,  '  Who  could  that 
preacher  be?^  The  other,  somewhat  contemptuously,  replies, 
'  Who  ?  John  Elias,  to  be  sure.  Who  else  could  preach  such 
H  sermon  T 

When  the  whole  scene  has  passed  away,  and  the  recollection 
of  it  remains,  an  unimpassioned  analysis  of  the  preacher's 
peculiar  qualifications  will  perhaps  produce  some  such  result  as 
this.  It  is  not  his  personal  godliness  that  distinguishes  him ; 
though  that  be  eminent,  other  men  are,  in  this  respect,  as  emi- 
nent as  he,  and  are  immeasurably  his  inferiors  in  the  pulpit.  It 
is  not  the  depth  and  closeness  of  his  reasoning  —many  preachers 
in  his  own  day,  and  country,  and  denomination,  have  been  abler 
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logicians^  and  far  less  prone  to  false  reasoning — while  they  are 
dwarfs  beside  him  before  the  public.  It  was  not  the  power  and 
excursiveness  of  his  fancy,  for  he  never  excelled  in  metaphors, 
and  those  he  employed  were  never  original  or  striking.  It  is, 
firstly,  the  continued  presence  and  influence  of  good  common 
sense,  and  of  a  sober,  if  not  always  a  sound  judgment,  in  the 
selection  of  his  subjects,  and  the  manner  of  discussing  them ; 
secondly,  a  subtlety,  though  not  a  depth  of  intellectual  power, 
which  invested  whatever  he  treated  with  an  interest  that 
freshened  and  brightened  it  up  for  the  time,  and  smote  the 
hearer  with  admiration  and  delight ;  and,  above  all,  a  well  con- 
ceived, and  consummately  elaborated  elocution.  His  greatness, 
his  one  greatness,  was,  we  do  not  say  matchless,  but  we  do  say, 
UNSURPASSED  ORATORY.  We  think  we  have  read  all  that  has 
appeared  in  this  country  in  the  shape  of  accounts  of  Whitefield's 
eloquence,  and  we  have  no  inclination  to  yield  even  hijn  the 
palm ;  we  have  no  idea  that  in  mere  oratory  he  was  at  all 
superior  to  John  Elias.  William  Williams  was  eloquent,  but 
it  was  the  eloquence  of  his  conceptions,  while  he  was  utterly 
careless  of  manner,  and  even  of  words.  Christmas  Evans  was,  on 
some  occasions,  mightier  in  his  eloquence  than  John  Elias,  but 
it  was  when  his  imperial  fancy  led  him  aloft,  and  his  hearers 
with  him,  and  no  more  the  result  of  previous  elaborate  study 
than  are  the  complaints  of  a  child  But  John  Elias  was  the 
ORATOR.  Inconclusive,  and  common-place,  he  might  occasionally 
be,  but  otherwise  than  eloquent  he  could  not  be.  He  was  thp 
SACKED  orator,  who  dcvotcd  his  long  and  godly  life  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  country  and  of  mankind.  His  career  has  closed, 
his  remains  lie  at  peace  at  Ll&nfaes,  until  the  morning  of  the 
great  and  awful  day,  when  the  Son  of  God  will  come  with  the 
clouds  to  ransom  '  the  purchased  possession,^  to  restore  to  the 
souls  of  his  redeemed  their  glorified  bodies,  and  "  to  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  God  and  his  Father,  that  god  may  be  all  in 

ALL.^^ 


Art.  VI.  Margaret :  or  the  Gold  Mine,  From  the  French  of  Elie  Berthet. 
London :  Robert  Weir. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  tale,  written — aS  the  translator  re- 
marks, in  her  modest  preface,  '  in  a  spirit  so  different  to  that 
which  generally  pervades  the  writings  of  our  lively  neighbours, 
that  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  its  production  in  an  English 
form,  even  to  that  class  of  readers  who  are  the  most  rigid  con- 
demnors of  the  present  French  school  of  romance/     The  story 
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i%,  indeed,  characterized  br  m  nnitj  of  drngn,  an  camatnen, 
a  ftCTerity  of  thoaght  and  strky  whidi  oontiasia  mcMt  &¥ciuiah)j 
uith  the  extraTagancies  ot  Damas,  Soiili4  Jules  Jamn,  and 
that  leader  in  all  that  is  unnatural  and  reiuhiiig,  Eugene 
^>ue,  while  the  lofty  moralitT  which  breathes  thionghoaty  *cp^ 
rates  it  still  more  widely  from  a  class  ot  wovb  with  whidi  it 
has  nothing  in  common,  save  the  name. 

Although  the  translator  has  not  remarked  it^  we  bdie?e  the 
main  incidents  of  the  tale  to  be  founded  in  htL  Tndced,  finom 
the  truthfulness  of  each  incident,  and  the  dramatic  diaracter  of 
the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselTCS  that  we  aie  noi 
reading  a  narrative  of  what  actually  occurred,  instead  of  a 
skillfully  constructed  fiction  based  only  on  an  historical  anec- 
dote. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  French  Alps,  toward  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  but  previous  to  the  RcTolution,  among  those 
almost  inaccessible  mountains  where  'Mount  PcItoux,  mo- 
narch of  all,  shoots  up  to  the  elevation  of  fourteen  thousand 
feet,  (almost  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,)  and  appears  to  shake 
the  snow  from  his  own  head  on  those  of  his  rivals.  Mounts 
Olan  and  Gen^vre,  although  separated  from  them  by  sevend 
Icfigucs/  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelvoux,  a  small  monaateryi 
called  Lautaret,  stands,  and  here,  one  summer  evening,  two 
young  men  and  a  stranger  sought  refuge  from  a  violent  storm. 

'  llic  Ntrangcr  who  had  thus  coolly  introdiiced  himself  into  the  hos- 
]}'wv,  aiid  who,  when  there,  conducted  himself  as  ifin  a  common  inn,  was 
tt  niountainecr  of  some  forty-five  years,  of  a  ftrank  open  countenance  and 
robuHt  frame,  whose  whole  exteig^or  bespoke  a  man  in  easy  circam- 
Mtancfs,  and  whose  home  was  probably  in  some  adjoining  valley.  He 
wore  a  large  square  coat  of  thick  cloth  ;  his  striped  waistcoat,  desoend- 
ihff  very  low,  almost  covered  trousers  of  the  same  materials  as  his  coat ; 
and  these  were  met  by  larg^  stockings  drawn  above  the  knee,  where 
they  were  confined  by  red  ribbon  garters.  His  long  light  hair  flowed 
u|><}n  his  shoulders,  from  beneath  a  large  slouched  hat,  placed  carelessly  on 
his  head.  The  ample  sombrero  cast  a  shade  over  a  countenance  bronzed 
by  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but,  by  the  fire's  fitful 
bluxe,  much  of  the  steady  intelligence  and  somewhat  rough  g^oodnatnre. 
which  characterises  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Alps,  might  be  read 
in  the  traveller's  features.  To  sum  up  all,  the  stranger's  exterior  was 
cvrtauilv  prepossessing,  and  in  any  other  than  this  canton,  so  mi- 
favuurable  to  agriculturists,  he  would  have  been  set  down  as  one  of  that 
body,  returning  from  an  excursion  to  some  neighbouring  farm.' — p.  89. 

Tlio  kind  enquiries  addressed  by  this  mountaineer  to  the 
two  voung  men,  are  parried  by  the  elder  with  an  anxiety 
which  excites  his  suspicions.  These  are  increased  by  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  two  officers  of  the  mounted  patrol,  in 
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attendance  on  a  magistrate^  wbich,  it  soon  appears,  is  charged 
with  the  arrest  of  two  fugitives  firom  Lyons.  The  extreme 
terror  of  the  younger  of  the  two  at  the  sight  of  these  new 
comers^  and  his  whispered  prayer  to  the  mountaineer  to  save 
tfaem^  proves  that  they  are  the  very  persons  the  officers  are 
in  pursuit  of.  Martin  Simon,  the  mountaineer,  struck  with 
the  sickly  appearance  of  the  younger,  interposes,  and  by  pretend*- 
ing  they  are  his  nephews,  lulls  the  suspicions  of  the  magis- 
trate who  is  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  then  conducts  them  to 
their  chamber.  He  now  closely,  but  kindly  questions  them; 
and  learning  that  the  elder  is  the  Chevalier  de  Peyras,  and  his 
companion,  no  brother,  but  Ernestine  de  Blanchefort,  a  young 
lady  of  family,  who  has  fled  with  him  as  his  affianced  bride,  he 
lectures  them  severely ;  but,  on  finding  that  the  poor  girl  has 
fled  from  a  harsh,  unloving  father,  finally  assures  them  of  his 
protection.  The  mystery  which  seems  to  shroud  this  Martin 
Simon,  is  increased,  when,  on  taking  their  departure  the  follow- 
ing morning,  they  observe  him  throwing  a  handful  of  gold  into 
the  alms  box ! 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  two  young  people  should  ac- 
company Martin  Simon,  as  brother  and  sister,  until  the  danger 
was  passed.  They  now  proceed,  and  meet  an  old  man,  who  has 
been  sent  with  a  message  to  their  protector,  who  leaves  them 
under  escort.  He  was  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  from  him, 
after  much  questioning,  they  learn  that  their  protector  is  '  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  village  Bout  du  Monde,  and  he  whom 
men  have  named  the  ^king  of  Pelvoux.' 

*  •  The  king  of  Pelvoux  ! '  repeated  the  Chevalier,  in  astonishment ; 
'  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  person  to  whom  we  have  been  talking  as 
Martin  Simon,  is  the  king  of  Pelvoux  ?* 

•  •  It  is  he  himself.     Have  you  ever  heard  him  mentioned  ?' 

'  *  Yes/  said  Marcellin,  trying  to  recall  the  circumstances  to  his  recol- 
lection. '  It  is  reported  that  he  is  a  rich  nobleman,  who  has  established 
a  kind  of  little  kingdom  in  this  inaccessible  country,  and  has  the  credit 
of  being  enormously  rich.  Many  persons  most  firmly  believe  that  he  is 
in  communication  vnth  the  Evil  One ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  but'  I  think, 
that  the  parliament  considered  it  their  duty,  to  investigate  some  charge 
of  sorcery  in  which  he  was  concerned.' 

'  *  No,  no ! '  said  the  schoolmaster,  with  much  gravity ;  '  things 
were  not  quite  so  bad  as  all  that.  The  parliament  certainly  did  send 
commissioners  into  our  valley,  to  search  for  an  imaginary  gold  mine,  but 
M.  Martin  Simon  suffered  no  more  molestation  than  any  other  inhabi- 
tant of  the  village.  I  can  fully  comprehend,  however,  that  those  who 
charged  him  with  sorcery,  fancied  that  they  had  substantial  grounds  for 
the  accusation.  His  father,  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain,  though  a  better 
character  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  at  best  but  a  singular  being. 
Certainly,  M.  Martin  Simon  is  the  Bailli,  and  the  person  of  greatest 
consequence  in  our  valley ;  but  he  bears  no  lordly  title.* ' — pp,82— 83, 
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After  encountering  many  difficulties^  not  the  least  of  which 
was,  the  appearance  of  the  magistrate,  M.  Michelot,  who, 
although  charged  with  their  apprehension,  now  to  their  sur- 
prise accompanies  them  as  a  friend,  they  reach^ — 

'  Two  rocks,  steep  and  dose  to  each  other,  which  served  as  posts  to  a 
gigantic  doorway ;  whence  arose  the  idea  of  uniting  them  at  their  base 
by  trunks  of  almost  unhewn  trees  placed  cross  ways.  Euormous  stakes, 
driven  into  the  ground,  completed  this  fough  enclosure,  to  which  were 
fastened  folding  gates,  large  enough  to  admit  two  chariots  abreast. 

'  This  was  the  entrance  into  the  little  valley  of  Bout  du  Monde :  and 
such  was  this  disposition  of  the  ground,  that  this  door,  as  in  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  was  the  only  means  of  access  into  an  enclc^ure,  protected  (m 
every  other  side  by  inaccessible  mountains. 

'  But  it  was  after  passing  this  portico,  nature's  unassisted  work,  that 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  scene  engrossed  the  travellers*  entire 
attention.  Although  the  defile  was  neither  so  long,  nor  so  dark,  as  that 
of  the  Lautaret,  an  obscurity  reigned  in  it,  that  enhanced  the  gleaming 
brightness  of  the  valley  thus  viewed  in  perspective. 

'  It  was  an  enchanting  English  garden,  among  granite  rocks  ;  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  where  every  thing  appeared  good,  pleasant,  and  har- 
monious. Orchards  filled  with  fruit-trees,  fields  of  com  and  rye,  and 
green  pastures,  trenched  on  the  dark  barren  sides  and  dazzling  snow^  of 
the  mountains.  In  the  centre  stood  the  village,  where  each  house, 
white  and  gay,  with  its  little  garden  and  hedge-rows  of  fruit  trees, 
seemed  a  palace,  compared  with  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  adjoining 
valleys.  The  church  raised  its  tapering  slated  spire  at  the  foot  of  an 
enormous  rock,  which,  overhanging  the  other  buildings,  defended  them 
from  the  fall  of  the  avalanches.  But  all  were  partially  concealed  by  the 
thick  foliage,  now  gilded  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  whole  valley  might 
not  inaptly  have  been  compared  to  a  basket  filled  with  evergreens  and 
flowers.  ■ 

'  Martin  Simon,  for  one  moment,  enjoyed  the  astonishment  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  visitors. 

' '  It  is  I  who  have  created  the  little  world  that  is  before  you/  said 
he,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  his  voice  ;  '  it  is  I  that  have  made 
these  sterile  rocks  productive,  that  have  peopled  this  dreary  wilderness, 
that  have  rendered  it  a  sure  asylum  for  man,  in  this  inhospitable  cli- 
mate  The  day  that  my  father  first  put  his  foot  on  this  desolate 

corner  of  the  world,  a  ragged  shepherd,  and  the  chamois  were  its  sole 
inhabitants.' 

'He  paused,  as  if  fearful  of  having  said  too  much ;  the  two  strangers 
gazed  on  him  in  admiration. 

' '  You  must  have  been  very  nch  to  have  accomplished  such  wonders  I' 
exclaimed  the  Procureur. 

'  '  And  most  courageous  to  dare  the  undertaking ! '  said  the  Chevatier 
de  Pejrras. 

'  The  king  of  Pelvoux  thoughtfully  shook  his  head. 

'  '  Both  riches  and  courage,  were,  perhaps,  requisite,'  said  he,  '  and 
perhaps,  something  more I  have  often  been  accused  of  sor- 
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eery,  and  truly  I  know  not,  if  there  be  not  some  foundation  for  the 
charge,  in  the  hi&tory  of  this  country !  .  .  .  .  But  come/  gentle- 
men ;  you  will  have  time  hereafter  to  examine  the  wonders  of  this 
valley/  '—pp.107— 109. 

Martin  Simon  conducts  the  party  to  his  house,  and  introduces 
them  to  his  only  daughter^  the  heroine. 

'  Margaret  Simon's  features,  though  tanned  by  the  air  and  sun,  were 
regular  and  faultless.  Her  figure  was  majestic,  and  her  whole  person 
attested  that  purity  of  blood  and  strength  of  con8titution  so  admired  in 
the  women  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy  ;  a  serious  and  reflecting  air  charac- 
terized her  demeanour,  and  well  became  the  style  of  her  countenance  ; 
her  carriage  was  dignified,  almost  noble;  and  the  villagers  remarked 
that  her  deportment  was  an  index  to  her  mind.  They  said  that  she  was 
tolerant  and  lenient  to  the  opinions  of  others,  but  rigid  and  inflexible  in 
her  own.  She  spoke  little,  but  that  little  was  always  marked  by  good 
sense,  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth  :  whilst  from  ber  father, 
Margaret,  or  Margot,  as  he  familiarly  called  her,  inherited  a  discerning 
and  active  mind,  which  had  been  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  the 
sound  and  useful  education  imparted  by  Eus^be  Noel,  the  poor  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Virgil.  Her  costume,  simple,  unpretending,  and 
without  ornament,  consisted  of  a  red  and  black  striped  apron  ^^ver  a 
brown  cloth  dress,  so  short  that  it  fully  displayed  her  neatly  embroidered 
stockings.  On  her  head  she  wore  one  of  those  straw  hats,  so  fantas- 
tically embellished  at  the  opera ;  but  which  in  their  simplicity  are  not 
devoid  of  elegance.  Nothing  in  her  person  revealed  that  spirit  of 
coquetry  that  we  almost  admiringly  pardon  in  young  girls.  Margaret 
was  either  unconscious  of  her  beauty,  or  judged  that  *  beauty  unadorned, 
was  adorned  the  most ;  *  perhaps  she  was  perfectly  devoid  of  woman's 
vanity,  perhaps  too  proud  to  allow  any  indications  of  such  feminine  weak- 
ness to  become  visible.  In  short,  dignity,  rather  than  naivete  or  ele- 
gance, was  the  general  character  of  her  person.' — pp.  114 — 115. 

Margaret  is  presented  to  the  pretended  brother  and  sister, 
and,  with  this  deception,  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  begins. 

Martin  Simon  feasts  his  friends  pleasantly,  but  they  are  dis- 
turbed in  the  midst  by  the  entry  of  an  old  man — a  mere  drunken 
knife-grinder,  but  who,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  the  power 
of  irritating  the  King  of  Pelvoux  almost  to  madness.  The  sub- 
sequent scenes  draw  out  Margaret's  character  very  finely,  and 
deepen  the  mystery  that  hangs  about  her  father,  who  not  only 
converts  the  procureur  Michelot  into  an  active  assistant  on 
behalf  of  the  lovers,  but  assures  them  that  within  a  few  days  he 
will  obtain  even  the  consent  of  Ernestine's  father  to  their 
marriage. 

The  mystery  that  shrouds  his  benefactor,  makes  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  Chevalier  de  Peyras,  and  scarcely  less  deep  is 
the  influence  of  the  noble  beauty,  and  still  more  noble  character 
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of  the  unconscious  Margaret^  on  his  wayward  heart, 
quickly  perceives  the  change,  and  awaits,  with  sorrowful  foire- 
bodings,  the  return  of  M.  Michelot,  while  her  lover  wearies 
himself  with  enquiries  and  conjectures,  as  to  whom  his  host 
reuily  is,  and  wlietlier  he  is  indeed  the  possessor,  as  is  whis- 
pered, of  a  gold  mine.  After  some  days  Michelot  retumsi 
charged  with  a  kind  message  from  Ernestine's  stem  iGEtther,  con- 
senting to  the  marriage,  and  Margaret,  who  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  acquainted  that  her  guests  are  not  brother  and  sister, 
is  sent  to  summon  them  home. 

'  At  this  instant,  Margaret  reached  the  small  kind  of  platform  on 
which  Ernestine  and  the  Chevalier  rested.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  even  greater  than  nsoal,  and  when  she  was  near  the 
young  people,  she  said  coldly : 

' '  You  are  expected  in  the  village,  come !  the  lawyer,  who  accom- 
panied you,  is  returned,  and  brings  you  some  important  news.' 

'  '  Michelot!'  exclaimed  MarceUin,  eagerly, 

'  Martin  Simon's  daughter  assented,  and  turned  to  descend  the 
mountain  ;  Ernestine  gently  detained  her. 

*  '  Pray,  Margaret,'  asked  she,  *  tell  me  if  the  news  of  which  you 
speak,  be  good  or  bad  ;  has  my  fieither  at  length  consented  to—*-' 

'  She  checked  herself  abruptly. 

•  'To  your  marriage  with  the  Chevalier  de  Pevras?'  replied  the 
young  g^rl,  with  a  cruel  intention,  of  which  no  one  would  have  judged 
her  capable,     '  I  cannot  tell  you.' 

'  Ernestine  blushed,  and  bent  down  her  head. 

* '  Who  has  told  you  ?  who  has  made  you  believe  that ' 

' '  Seek  no  longer  to  deceive  me,'  drily  answered  Margaret ;  '  this 
young  man  is  not  your  brother.' 

' '  Believe  me,'  stammered  Mademoiselle  de  Blanchefort,  '  the  neces- 
sity alone  could ' 

'  '  He  is  not  your  brother,'  repeated  the  young  mountaineer,  with 
cold  dignity ;  '  you  have  uttered  a  fiedsehood,  and  take  care  that  God 
does  not  punish  you  for  it  ? ' 

'  Ernestine  bent  her  head  at  this  unexpected  humiliation,  and  hiding 
her  hce  in  her  hands,  sobbed  aloud. 

' '  Yes,  yes  ?'  she  exclaimed,  '  you  are  right ;  God  will  punish  me, 
he  already  punishes  me !  Marcellin,  can  you  now  say  I  have  not  made 
sacrifices  sufficiently  great  for  you  ? ' 

They  return  together  to  the  house ;  but  on  their  road  meet  a 
party  of  v]llager8.carrying  a  dead  body^  which  proved  to  be  that 
of  the  old  knife-grinder.  '  All  Margaret's  presence  of  mind  gave 
way^  she  turned  horribly  pale,  staggered,  and  wildly  shrieked, 
'  Baboisson — dead  I  at  tiie  foot  of  a  precipice  I  who  has  com- 
manded this  crime, who  has  murdered  him?"  The  peasanta 
are  astonished  at  her  violence,  but  can  only  say  that  he  probably 
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fell  into  the  gulf  on  the  side  of  the  road^  where  he  must  have 
lain  for  some  days. 

Margaret  is  led  home ;  and  the  lovers  are  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  Martin  Simon  and  the  lawyer.  Here  they  find  their 
marriage  contract,  bearing  the  signature  of  Ernestine's  father, 
and  giving  her  a  handsome  portion,  and  papers,  restoring  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Peyras  the  family  chateau,  and  its  dependencies, 
which  he  had  mortgaged  in  his  extravagant  career.  The  kind, 
yet  commanding  manner  of  their  benefactor,  together  with  the 
extent  of  his  gifts,  excite  their  utmost  astonishment. 

'Marcellin  and  Ernestine  seemed  petrified:  the  king  of  Pelvoax 
observed  them  with  profound  satisfEuition,  from  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye. 

'  Suddenly  the  Chavalier  rose. 

'  '  I  cannot  accept  so  many  benefits,  without  knowing  my  bene- 
factor! ' 

'The  mountaineer  seized  de  Peyras'  delicate  hand  in  his  strong 
grasp. 

'  '  Young  man/  said  he,  '  have  you  then  no  relative  who  might  be 
anxious  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his  house,  by  repairing  your  fiEiults  ?' 

'  'A  relative,'  repeated  Marcellin.  in  a  thoughtful  tone;  \1  have 
none.' 

'  '  Are  you  sure  ? '  said  the  mountaineer,  sadly ;  '  are  you  siure  that 
you  know  all  who  still  bear  your  name  ?' 

•  'Too  sure     ....     at  least ' 

'  He  paused,  and  gazed  fixedly  on  his  interrogator,  who  rising  in  his 
turn,  said  gravely — 

*  '  You  have  one.  Chevalier — you  have  one ;  although  in  the  humble 
condition  in  which  he  now  lives,  he  bears  not  his  own  illustrious  name : 
that  relative  is  Martin  Simon,  baron  of  Peyras.  the  actual  head  of  your 
fiEunily — for  I  am  the  eldest  branch.'  * — pp.  176 — 177. 

He  now  proceeds  to  relate,  how  his  father,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  his  younger  brother,  retired  to  these  inhospitable 
mountains,  and  after  long  wandering  about,  married  a  goatherd's 
daughter.  The  relator  was  their  only  child ;  and,  brought  up 
at  a  distance  from  the  world,  he  felt  no  wish  to  enter  it,  and 
resume  his  title.  He,  therefore,  also  took  a  wife  from  among 
the  peasantry.  ^Thus,  let  not  the  brilliant  title  of  Baron  de 
Peyras,  still  mine,  cause  you  any  illusion ; — I  have  made  for 
myself  another  title,  in  which  I  glory.' 

The  secret  of  his  immense  wealth  is,  however,,  still  unrevealed ; 
and  the  thoughts  and  wishes  which  had  been  brooding  in  his 
young  cousin's  breast,  now  break  forth  beyond  controul.  This 
mysterious  possessor  of  untold  gold — perhaps  of  a  gold  mine,  is 
his  own  cousin,  still  attached  to  his  family,  still  anxious  for  the 
honour  of  his  house.    And  Margaret,  that  noble  girl,  is  no  AI- 
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pine  peasant^  but  the  bearer  of  his  very  uatne^  the  sharer  of  his 
lordly  blood — what  a  bride  would  Margaret  be  for  him !  He 
now  prays  his  cousin  to  postpone  his  signing  the  marriage  con- 
tract^ much  to  the  surprise  of  Martin  and  dismay  of  Ernestine; 
but  his  benefactor  is  determined^  and  the  contract  is  signed. 

More  unpleasant  duties  now  occupy  the  king  of  Pelvoux ;  he 
has  to  draw  up  the  verbal  process^  detailing  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  the  knife-grinder,  at  whose  death  he  seems  greatly  sur- 
prised, and  he  asks  the  help  of  procureur  Michelot^  which  is 
eagerly  given.  Still  a  cloud  of  anxiety  seems  to  rest  on  them 
all ;  and  the  following  morning  being  appointed  for  the  mar- 
riage, they  retire  early  to  rest. 

Unable  to  sleep,  Marcellin  rises  ere  dawn,  and  being  on  the 
balcony  of  his  chamber,  sees  Margaret  '  gliding  along  like  a 
shadow,^  and  completely  shrouded  in  her  mantle.  What  could 
she  do  at  so  early  an  hour?  Surely  she  was  going  to  the  gold 
mine !  He  leaps  from  the  low  window,  and  follows  her.  But 
her  footsteps  are  not  bent  toward  the  mountains ;  she  hurries  to 
a  house  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  is  admitted  by  two  old 
men — ^the  schoolmaster,  whose  house  it  was,  and  the  Prior  of 
Lautaret.  He  waits  anxiously  to  learn  her  errand,  and  listens 
to  some  preparatory  conversation.     At  length — 

'  *  You  IcQCw  of  Raboissoa's  death  ?'  said  she  at  length,  in  a  hoarse 
tone,  and  in  one  long  breath,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

'  The  schoolmaster  turned  pale. 

'  '  I  know  it,  I  know  it,*  he  answered.  '  Did  they  not,  in  the  presence 
of  the  dead  body,  make  me  act  as  scribe,  when  die  verbal  process  was 
drawn  out  ?  The  horrible  figure  follows  me  yet !  I  think  I  still  see  the 
unhappy  wretch  as  he * 

'  He  paused  suddenly,  and  placed  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
exclude  some  horrible  sight. 

' '  It  is  about  that  writing  that  I  wish  to  question  you/  replied  Mar- 
garet, very  sorrowfully.  '  I  wish  to  know  if  it  said  that  Raboisson 
died  from  accident,  or  ....  in  any  other  manner.' 

'  EusM)e  and  the  monk  exchanged  rapid  glances. 

•  '  Who  can  say  ?*  was  the  schoolmaster's  feebly  muttered  answer. 

' '  Thus,  then,  nobody  has  expressed  a  suspicion  that  the  death  of  this 
miserable  man  was  the  result  of  ....  of  ....  of  crime  ?  Answer/ 
said  she,  vehemently,  'has  nobody  entertained  such  a  suspicion  ?' 

'  Eus^be  became  fearfully  agitated. 

' '  I  must  confess,'  said  he,  in  broken  accents,  '  that  this  lawyer 
....  this  ....  Procureur  Michelot -' 

'  '  I  knew  it ! '  said  Margaret,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.  '  That  man 
scents  out  wickedness,  like  as  the  vulture  of  our  mountains  scents  his  prey 
in  the  air.  In  what  manner  think  you  did  Raboisson  meet  with  his 
death  ?     Was  he  murdered  ?     Was  he  assassinated  ? ' 

'  She  pronounced  these  words  with  savage  energy. 
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' '  Pray,  Margaret/  cried  the  schoolmaster,  drops  of  agony  running 
down  his  Face,  *  do  not  question  me ;  do  not  force  me  to  tdl  you * 

'  '  He  dares  not  speak  !  He  fears  to  lacerate  my  heart  with  the  hor- 
rible suspicions  thet  we  have  mutually  conceived ! '  said  the  young  girl* 
with  bitter  irony.  *  Very  well !  then  you,  my  reverend  Either,'  she 
continued,  suddenly  turning  to  the  monk,  who  had  testified  the  keenest 
interest  in  this  conversation,  '  you  will  not  hide  from  me  the  impression 
that  has  been  made  upon  you  by  this  horrible  event,  of  which  all  the 
circumstances  are  familiar  to  you ;  you  are  God's  minister,  and  you  dare 
not  lie.  Answer — answer  me  then  !  has  not  this  man  perished  by  the 
hand  of  some  murderer  ? ' 

'  The  old  monk  fixed  upon  her  his  calm  piercing  eye. 

'  '  There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  such  to  be  the  case,*  said  he, 
in  a  solemn  tone  ;  '  but  you — you,  my  daughter,  what  interest  can  you 
have ' 

'  '  It  is  true,  then,'  screamed  Margaret,  in  a  heart-rending  accent, 
'  both  of  them  think  it — both  of  them !  And  I — I  thought  that  to  me 
alone  had  this  mystery  of  shame  and  crime  been  revealed!  They 
suspect  who  the  guilty  man  is ;  they  accuse,  and  have  even  judged  him 
in  their  hearts,  although  in  my  presence  they  have  not  dared  to  call  my 
father  a  murderer  /* 

'  At  the  same  time,  Margaret  fell  back  in  her  seat,  evincing  every 
83rmptom  of  the  most  dreadful  despair.' — pp.  215 — 218. 

The  old  men  hasten  to  console  her^  and  to  assert  their 
conviction  of  her  father's  innocence;  although  they  both  ac- 
knowledge that  they  knew  Kaboisson  w^  master  of  the  secret 
from  whence  he  obtained  his  wealth.  The  w^ole  of  this  long 
scene  is  written  with  a  power,  which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  our 
early  dramatists ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  two  old  men,  between 
sympathy  for  the  distracted  girl  who  believes  her  father  a 
murderer,  and  their  anxiety  to  be  partakers  of  her  secret, 
is  most  skilfully  brought  out.  Poor  Margaret  learns  that  the 
belief  in  her  father's  possession  of  a  gold  mine  is  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger  every  day  ;  and  carried  away  by  this 
dream  of  gold,  both  the  old  men  urge  her  to  confess  it  to  them, 
promising  to  save  her  father  from  the  danger,  to  which  the 
suspicious  circumstances,  of  Raboisson's  death,  exposes  him. 
She  parries  their  entreaties,  and  sadly  turns  homeward.  On 
her  road  she  is  met  by  her  cousin ;  who  now  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  this  gold  mine,  determines  on  breaking  off  with 
Ernestine,  and  he  offers  himself  to  Margaret ;  but  on  receiving 
her  decided,  though  faltering  refusal,  he  in  his  turn,  discloses  his 
suspicions  respecting  the  gold  mine,  and  threatens  vengeance, 
unless  she  points  out  its  site. 

'  Nothing  that  Peyras  had  hitherto  said,  appeared  to  touch  Margaret 
»>  deeply  as  this  threat;  the  frigid  manner,  which  at  a)l  times  concealed 
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her  feelings,  suddenly  disappeared.     She  looked  at  Maroellin  in  deep 
anguish,  and  a  full  tear  trickled  from  her  dark  eye. 

'  '  Thus  then/  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  uncontrollable  grief »  '  even  the 
love  that  you  feigned  for  me  was  not  sincere  !  It  was  not  I  whom  you 
loved,  it  was  my  father's  gold  mine — Marcellin,  Maroellin!  why  not 
have  left  me  a  little  longer  in  the  belief,  that  it  was  your  passion  for  me 
which  made  you  trample  under  foot  such  sacred  duties.' 

'  A  malignant  joy  was  stamped  on  Peyras's  features ;  he  was  too 
skilful  to  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  such  sentiments — ^  Margaret,' 
cried  he,  '  you  have  betrayed  yourself ;  Margaret,  you  love  me  ;  I  kmw 
it!' 

'  But  short-lived  and  rare  were  the  weakness  of  this  «temly  consti- 
tuted mind. 

'  When  Margaret  heard  this  exulting  exclamation,  she  turned  haugh- 
tily, and  with  striking  dignity  replied — 

•  '  I  despise  you !'  '—p.  244,  245. 

They  return  to  the  village,  where  all  is  confusion.  Michelot 
has  accused  the  king  of  Pelvoux  of  the  murder  of  the  old  knife- 
grinder,  and  some  very  powerful  scenes  follow.  At  length  on 
the  confession  of  the  schoolmaster,  that  he  was  by  accident  the 
cause  of  Roboisson's  death,  Martin  Simon  is  acquitted.  Mar- 
garet now  seeks  her  father  alone,  and  reminds  him  that  he 
vowed  to  his  father  on  his  death-bed,  to  give  up  this  hidden 
treasure,  when  it  should  begin  to  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing. 

'  '  Margaret,  Margaret,'  interrupted  Martin  Simon,  brushing  away  a 
tear,  •  why  recall  these  sorrowful  recoUections  ?* 

*  '  Because,  my  father,  the  warning  signs  foretold  by  Bernard,  have 
been  fulfilled ;  because,  now  that  your  secret  is  known,  crime  and  treason 
enclose  you  in  a  circle  which  daily  narrows  around  you;  because,  already 
by  your  side  the  old  man  dishonours  his  grey  hairs,  the  husband  deserts 
his  wife,  the  priest  blasphemes  his  God,  and  even  your  own  daughter  has 
cursed  you  in  her  heart.  Yes,«yes,  the  appointed  time  is  come !  that 
fatal  power  which  every  moment  threatens  destruction  to  this  humble 
corner  of  the  earth,  must  be  destroyed.  Besides,  have  you  not  found  the 
distribution  of  this  gold  too  heavy  a  charge  for  a  good  and  simple  man 
like  you  ?  This  gold  that  produces  so  much  good  and  evil  on  the  earth, 
from  which  you  only  reap  ingratitude !  Father,  you  have  done  much 
good  with  this  treasure,  take  heed  lest  you  now  only  do  evil.' 

'  Martin  Simon  mused. 

'  '  I  have  forgotten  nothing,  Margaret,'  said  he,  at  length ;  '  and  I 
am  ready  to  keep  the  oath  exacted  from  me,  and  which  thou  must  also 
have  exacted  from  thy  children.  This  promise  is  always  in  my 
mind.'— p.  282. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  long  struggle  that  he  finally 
consented. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  winding  up  of  this  solemn 
drama.    Martin   Simon  gives  a  promise  to  each  of  his  four 
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guests,  that  that  very  evening  he  will  show  them  the  source 
of  his  wealth ;  and  each,  unconscious  that  the  promise  has  been 
made  to  another,  repairs  to  a  solitary  cave,  opposite  the  inac- 
cessible heights  of  Mount  Pelvoux.  The  rage,  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  four  when  they  meet  in  this  cave,  are  powerfully 
painted,  and  on  Martin  Simon^s  arrival,  they  all  tax  him  with 
duplicity.  '  I  have  not  deceived  one  of  you.  I  promised  to 
show  each  this  precious  mine,  but  I  did  not  pledge  myself  to 
show  it  only  to  him,*  is  the  reply.  A  number  of  mountaineers 
appear  with  Margaret,  at  the  cave's  mouth,  and  Martin  Simon 
bids  them  all  follow  him  to  the  Follet,  a  steep  mountain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley.  After  a  long  and  toilsome  journey, 
the  wearied  company  at  length  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  peak. 
They  mount  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  length  find  themselves 
on  an  immense  cone,  only  surpassed  by  its  neighbour  Pelvoux. 

•  '  The  gold  mine  !     Shew  us  the  gold  mine !' 

*  *  Willingly,  my  friends/  said  Martin  Simon,  with  much  composure, 
proceeding  to  the  spot  where  Mount  Follet  joined  Pelvoux ;  *  we  have 
now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey.' 

'  *  What  T  querulously  asked  the  Chevalier,  who  was  closely  following 
on  his  footsteps,  '  is  the  treasure  buried  in  this  inaccessible  place  ?  I 
hoped ' 

'  *  You  hoped  that  it  could  be  more  easily  worked,  did  you  not  ?'  said 
Martin  Simon,  bitterly ;  *  but  what  can  be  done,  my  dear  cousin  ? 
Those  who  come  after  us,  may  work  it,  if  they  can,  in  the  same  manner 

that  we  have  done I  filled  large  bags  full  of  the  metal,  which 

I  left  carefully  concealed  upon  the  mountain's  sides ;  in  the  night  I  came 
for  these  sacks,  and  took  them  to  the  village,  where,  acting  upon  some 
chemical  knowledge,  imparted  by  my  father,  I  separated  the  gold  from 
its  dross ;  a  cave  in  my  own  house,  where  that  miserable  Raboisson  dis- 
covered my  secret,  served  as  my  laboratory,  and  from  time  to  time  I 
«ent  large  ingots  to  Durand,  my  banker  at  Grenoble,  whose  interest  in 
the  transaction  guaranteed  his  discretion ;  from  him  I  received  them 
back  in  money.  By  these  means,  my  father  and  I  managed  to  enjoy 
our  riches,  without  arousing  suspicion.' 

'  The  king  of  Pelvoux  gave  these  details,  as  calmly  and  cheerfully  as 
if  he  were  not  going  to  resign  the  treasure,  of  which  he  had  enjoyed 
exclusive  possession  for  so  many  years. 

'  Martin  Simon  removed  some  stones,  so  skilfully  arranged  that  they 
formed  a  shifting  wall,  and  discovered  a  grotto  of  about  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep.     It  was  the  Gold  Mine! 

'  A  silence,  expressive  of  unbounded  admiration,  reigned  among  all 
present.  Heads  were  curiously  thrust  forward  to  examine  the  precious 
metal  in  its  primitive  state.  The  vein  was  narrow,  and  appeared  as  if 
crushed  in  its  bed.  but  it  likewise  looked  perfectly  pure,  and  the  crystals 
of  the  copper  ore,  with  which  it  was  but  slightly  mixed,  added  appa- 
rently to  its  richness.  Avaricious  nature,  reluctantly  compelled  to  yield 
ber  riches  to  man,  seemed  to  delight  in  previously  dazzling  his  eyes  and 
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exciting  his  cupidity  even  to  madness ;  for  the  sun,  jast  sinking  in  the 
west,  now  darted  his  brilliant  rays  full  into  the  cave,  as  if  freely  to 
expose  to  their  longing  eyes  the  gold  dust  that  glittered  in  the  vaulted 
roof,  sides,  and  floor  of  the  precious  mine.' — pp.  314 — 316. 

Martin  Simon  at  length  bids  them  descend^  lest  night  should 
overtake  them.  They  reluctantly  withdraw,  and  return  to  the 
cave,  leaving  him  to  follow. 

'  At  last  quick  steps  were  heard,  and  Martin  Simon,  breathless,  threw 
himself  rather  than  walked,  into  the  cave,  saying  in  a  commanding 
voice — 

'  '  Let  no  one  stir,  unless  he  wish  to  perish !' 

'  They  were  about  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  father's  and 
daughter's  extraordinary  conduct,  when  a  fearful  sound  shook  the  valley ; 
the  air  was  violently  agitated,  the  earth  trembled,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  shower  of  stones  and  masses  of  rock  feU  heavily  on  the  grovmd. 
All  rushed  to  the  cavern's  entrance,  to  see  what  could  have  caused  this 
strange  occurrence. 

'  *Take  care,'  said  Martin  Simon,  trying  to  keep  them  back;  *  If  my 
apprehensions  be  correct,  the  greater  danger  is  not  yet  passed.' 

'  But  curiosity  prevailed  over  the  good  man's  warning.  •  AH  rushed 
to  the  flat  ground  before  the  grotto,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  Follet,  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  proceed.  Then  a  grand  specta- 
cle met  their  eyes.  A  train  formed  of  several  barrels  of  gunpowder,  had 
been  secretly  laid  under  the  enormous  granite  mass  that  formed  the 
basis  of  that  chain  of  rocks  already  mentioned,  by  which  alone  the 
Follet  could  be  reached.  It  was  to  this  train  that  Martin  Simon  set 
fire  when  he  lingered  behind  his  party.  An  enormous  doud  of  smoke 
was  slowly  rising  to  the  heavens,  and  large  quantities  of  still  fiEdlixig 
stones  proved  how  tremendous  had  been  the  explosion.' — ^pp.  320,  321* 

A  second  follows^  and  the  gold  mine  is  placed  for  ever  beyond 
the  reach  of  man  ! 

The  story  ends  mournfully,  and  this  is^  we  think,  a  great  defect ; 
for  the  generous  Martin  Simon,  and  his  high-minded  Margaret, 
in  justice,  deserved  abetter  fate  than  overtakes  them.  The  hesxi' 
tiful  village  rapidly  sinks  into  decay,  and  ruin  overtakes  every 
one.  Martin  dies  of  grief;  the  land  becomes  barren  as  of  yore, 
and  poor  Margaret  sits  like  the  wailing  Banshee,  of  Irish  super- 
stition, contemplating  the  rdined  scenes  of  her  childhood.  Such 
is  an  outline  of  the  powerful  tale  of  this  gold*  mine.  It  is  some 
time  since  we  have  read  so  admirable  a  story — as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  French  writer,  it  almost  stands  alona  We  must  alto 
award  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  the  translator.  She  has  per- 
formed her  task  with  great  skill,  indeed  we  have  scarcely  ever 
seen  a  translation,  in  which  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  has 
been  more  closely  preserved. 
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Art.  Vir. — History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  By  Leopold 
Ranke.  Translated  by  Sarah  Austin.  8vo.  Vols.  i.  and  ii. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  real  character  of  the  reformation  from  popery  has  been 
greatly  misunderstood.  Both  friends  and  enemies  have  mis- 
conceived its  nature,  and  have  spoken  and  written  about  it  in  a 
style  which  the  calmer  judgment,  more  extended  investigation, 
and  sounder  views  of  the  present  age,  cannot  sustain.  To  the 
one  class,'  it  has  been  a  theme  of  unmingled  praise.  Its  agents 
and  its  history,  the  virtues  of  the  former,  and  the  critical  and 
varying  fortunes  of  the  latter,  have  been  dwelt  on  in  a  style  of 
simple  eulogism.  To  the  other  class,  it  has  presented  an  aspect 
the  reverse  of  all  this.  With  an  origin  traceable  to  personal 
vanity,  or  class  rivalship,  it  is  supposed  to  have  betokened  an 
irreligious  temper,  and  to  have  been  patronized  with  a  view  to 
secular  ends.  Identified  in  spirit  with  the  rebellion  of  Lucifer, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  personification  of  the  worst  qualities 
which  our  nature  can  assume.  An  impartial  judgment  will  fail 
to  sympathize  with  either  of  these  views.  They  are  both  ex- 
tremes, though  the  latter  is  specially  destitute  of  support.  Few 
of  our  readers  are  in  danger  of  adopting  it,  and  even  catholic 
writers  must  be  strangely  destitute  of  candour,  and  regardless 
of  historic  evidence,  who  should  now  attempt  its  defence.  We 
may  be  content,  therefore,  to  leave  it  amongst  the  exploded 
'errors  of  a  former  age.  It  stands  on  record  as  a  warning  to  the 
excited  polemic,  enforcing  the  necessity  of  caution  and  self- 
controul  in  the  judgments  formed  on  passing  events. 

The  other,  or  protestant  view  of  the  reformation,  though  con- 
taining a  large  portion  of  truth,  is  destitute  of  discrimination 
and  largeness  of  view.  It  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  movement,  or  to  place  its  distinctive  merits  fairly 
before  the  mind.  It  attributes  to  it  virtues  which  it  did  not 
possess,  and  shades  its  glory  by  an  admixture  of  earthly  passion, 
which  only  serves  to  weaken  its  power,  and  check  its  triumphant 
course.  The  interests  of  truth  will  be  best  advanced  by  an 
intelligent  discrimination  of  its  qualities ;  praise  being  awarded 
when  due,  and  censure  pronounced  when  human  infirmity  inter- 
vened to  mar  the  benefits,  or  to  restrain  the  inherent  energies 
of  Christianity.  There  was  so  much  in  the  personal  character 
of  Luther  to  command  admiration,  and  so  much  in  his  public 
life  to  constitute  him  a  benefactor  of  his  specnes^  that  the  most 
ardent  of  his  disciples  need  not  scruple  to  make  the  admissions 
which  truth  requires.  After  all  the  deductions  which  a  rigid 
inyestigation  can  demand,  the  German  reformer  will  still  possess 
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claims  on  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind^  to  which 
few  parallels  can  be  found. 

The  character  of  his  achievement  is  visible  in  its  progress.  It 
is  wiitten  on  the  surface  of  his  history,  and  is  only  lost  sight  of, 
when  that  history  is  made  to  give  place  to  the  theories  of  philo- 
sophical speculatists,  or  to  the  passions  of  party  zealots.  The 
earlier  movements  of  Luther  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  a 
dutiful  submission  to  the  papacy.  He  himself  had  no  idea  of 
the  rupture  to  which  they  would  lead,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other 
issue  than  the  correction  of  some  notorious  abuses,  which  he 
verily  believed  to  be  as  distasteful  to  St.  Peter,  as  they  were  re- 
pugnant to  his  own  views  of  religion.  He  was  led  on  step  by 
step,  without  perceiving  whither  things  tended.  A  sense  of 
duty,  a  con\dction  of  spiritual  necessity,  the  earnest  yearning  of 
a  soul  partially  enlightened,  impelled  him  onward.  He  could 
not  stop,  and  yet  he  trembled  to  proceed.  The  '  powers  of  the 
world  to  come '  were  upon  him,  and  he  felt  that  to  pause  in  his 
career  would  be  to  renounce  his  hope,  and  to  abandon  the  church 
to  pollution.  When  we  read  the  fine  spun  theories  of  some^pro- 
testant  writers,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  Luther  acted  through- 
out on  one  uniform  system.  They  appear  to  conclude  that  his 
views  were  matured  from  the  first ;  that  his  whole  movements 
were  adjusted  ;  and  every  part  so  fitted  to  all  others,  as  that  a 
complete  and  perfect  whole  should  be  secured.  The  illusion 
may  be  pleasing,  but  it  is  illusion  still ; — a  mere  fiction,  which 
fancy  creates,  but  which  facts  instantly  disprove.  The  monk  of 
Wittenberg  was  led  on  in  a  way  which  he  did  not  know.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  probably  have  been  scared  firom  the  great 
undertaking,  so  Uttle  prepared  was  he,  at  first,  for  the  struggle 
into  which  he  was  subsequently  precipitated. 

Hence  then  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  his  reformation. 
It  was  the  protest  of  the  spiritual  against  the  sensual;  the  revolt 
of  the  inner  religious  man  against  the  forms  which  had  been 
substituted  for  faith,  and  the  corruptions  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  church.  -The  spiritual  nature  of  man  had  been 
lost  sight  of  for  ages,  and  a  system  of  ritual  observances,  and  of 
mere  childish  mummeries  had  been  erected  on  its  ruins.  This 
system  was  enforced  by  power,  and  sanctioned  by  long  standing. 
It  was  interwoven  with  political  institutions,  and  social  sympa- 
thies ;  had  overshadowed  the  relations  of  pubUc  and  private  life 
and  was  obviously  tending  to  the  obUteration  from  human  me- 
mory of  the  future  and  the  eternal.  Against  this  all  the  better 
elements  of  Luther's  mind  revolted.  He  felt  that  reUgion  was 
insulted  and  depraved ;  that  men  were  in  danger  from  perilous 
errors  \  that  the  church  had  lost  its  distinctive  character ;  and 
that  the  hope  of  the  world  would  be  extinguished,  unless  some 
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brave  soul  were  found  to  rebake  popular  corruptions^  and  to 
re-erect  the  standard  of  truth.  He  therefore  did,  at  any  one  time 
only  so  much  as  was,  in  his  judgment,  absolutely  requisite  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case.    He  sought  to  discharge  present  duty, 
and  at  every  successive  stage  of  his  early  career,  anticipated 
repose  and  satisfaction.      Hence  it  happened,  that  while  his 
reformation  betokened  the  earnest  yearning  of  a  religious  mind 
after  emancipation  from  gross  and  destructive  error,  it  failed  to 
realize,  or  even  to  attempt,  the  complete  deliverance  of  the 
Church.    He  was  content  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  and 
his   work  was   consequently  left  unfinished   and   incomplete. 
Another  example  was  furnished  of  fidelity  to  truth,  so  far  as  it 
was  apprehended ;  but  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  means  of  its  extension  were  but  imperfectly  understood. 
A  particular  case  was  met  in  a  spirit  of  moral  heroism  never 
surpassed ;  but  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  not  provided 
for  by  a  recognition  and  enforcement  of  those  genend  prin« 
ciples  which  lie  at  her  basis,  and  are  essential  to  her  triumphs. 
Branches  were  lopped  off,  but  the  trunk  remained  untouched. 
Luther's  own  liberty  was  claimed,  but  the  hmnan  mind  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  bondage.     The  indirect  influences  of  the 
Reformation  on  Jhe  progress  of  religious  liberty  were  most  power- 
ful.     They  have  not  yet  worked  themselves  out.     They  are  to 
be  traced  through  the  successive  stages  of  puritanism  and  inde- 
pendency, and  are  now  moulding  the  sentiments  of  our  age  in 
the  shape  of  Anti -State-Church  principles.      But  ^the  earlier 
Reformers  were  far  from  contemplating  this.     They  demanded 
liberty  for  themselves,  but  refused  it  to  all  others.    They  claimed 
to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  convictions ;  but  when 
others  pleaded  conscience,  and  requested  a  similar  license,  they 
were  refused  with  a  dogmatism  as  assumptive  as  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope. 

Nor  was  there  anything  very  marvellous  in  this.  It  might 
have  been  anticipated.  It  was  only  what  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  the  human  mind  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  Luther  and 
his  associates  were  but  one  stage  removed  from  spiritual  serfdom, 
and  they  saw  only  the  most  simple  and  obvious  forms  of  truth. 
It  required  long  experience,  a  dark  night  of  trial,  in  order  to 
bring  out  those  universal  laws,  on  which  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  the  voluntariness  of  religious  service  are  based. 
The  best  minds  of  that  age  recoiled  with  pious  horror  from  the 
principles  in  which  we  glory.  The  generations  immediately 
preceding  them  had  furnished  no  precedents.  The  lights  of 
experience  were  wanting,  and  the  evils  incident  to  their  move- 
ments, and  the  misconstructions  to  which  their  best  actions 
were  subjected,  rendered  them  timid,  and  warned  them  to  be 
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cautious.  Like  unpractised  mariners  they  skirted  along  the 
shore^  and  feared  to  launch  out  into  the  mighty  deep.  In  what 
they  did,  however^  they  contributed  mightily  to  what  we  are. 
They  laboured^  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours;  and 
shall  prove  ourselves  both  ungrateful  and  unreflectingy  if  we 
permit  their  imperfections  to  render  us  insensible  of  their  merits, 
or  thankless  for  the  testimony  they  bore.  An  enUgbtened 
appreciation  of  their  worth  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  their  undertaking.  Let  us  do  justice  to  the 
men  and  their  work ;  let  us  estimate  at  its  true  value  their  ap- 
proximations to  truth,  whilst  we  regret  their  short-comings  and 
errors ;  and  the  Church  may  then  hope  to  receive^  at  our  hands, 
the  boon  for  which  she  yet  waits. 

The  story  of  the  Reformation  is  on  this  account  eminently 
instructive.  We  regard  it  with  deep  interest^  and  counsel  aU 
classes  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  give  it  more  continuous  and 
profound  attention.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
times  and  struggles,  and  holds  out  both  encouragements  and 
warnings  in  the  service  on  which  we  have  entered.  That  it 
should  now  engage  a  greater  measure  of  attention,  is  the  natural 
result  of  our  position,  and  constitutes  a  propitious  sign  of  these 
times.  It  would  be  ominous  of  evil,  if  the  lights  of  past  ages 
were  disregarded.  That  philosophy  is  both  shallow  and  delu- 
sive, which,  under  pretence  of  honouring  revelation,  or  of  any 
other  plea  whatsoever,  refuses  to  learn  wisdom  firom  the  records 
of  a  former  age.  It  is  by  communing  with  the  best  of  men,  the 
emissaries  of  truth  in  former  times,  that  we  are  enabled  to  advance 
on  the  positions  they  maintained ;  or  to  render  more  effective 
service  than  their  imperfect  views,  or  unfavourable  circumstances, 
permitted. 

With  such  convictions  we  have  been  much  gratified  by  many 
publications  which  have  recently  been  issued.  The  literature  oi 
the  Reformation  has  been  greatly  enriched,  and  we  mistake 
much,  if  important  advantages  will  not  thence  accrue.  Its  pre- 
vious state  was  disgraceful  both  to  our  historical  research  and  to  our 
protestant  zeal,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  accounted  for,. when 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  and  the  direct  relation  of  its  inci- 
dents to  ourselves  are  borne  in  mind.  A  combination  of  rare 
talents  was,  however,  required,  for  the  successful  preparation  of 
such  a  history,  and  hence,  probably,  the  cause  of  its  being  so 
long  unsupplied.  This  reproach  is  now  in  the  course  of  being 
wiped  away.  The  publication  of  De  Wette's  edition  of  Luther's 
Letters,  extending  to  five  thick  and  closely  printed  volumes, 
has  supplied  the  learned  with  the  best  diary  of  the  reformer's 
life,  whilst  the  works  of  D'Aubign^  and  Waddington  have  con- 
densed the  scattered  lights  which  were  needed  to  illustrate  his 
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character  and  achievements^  as  well  as  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries.* The  brilliant  fancj^  and  discriminating  judgment  of 
the  former  of  these  writers,  combined  in  a  rare  degree  with  the 
faculty  of  minute  and  dry  research,  have  invested  his  volumes 
with  the  attraction  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  df  a 
veritable  history.  The  result  has  been  an  almost  unprecedented 
drcnlation,  extending,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  in  his 
preface  to  the  volume  just  issued,  from  150,000  to  200,000 
copies  in  the  English  language.  Dr.  Waddington's  work,  though 
less  brilliant,  is  not  inferior  in  any  of  the  more  sterling  qualities 
of  history,  and,  as  a  contemporary  journal  justly  remarks,  '  in 
severe  fidelity,  is  perhaps  even  superior.'  f 

The  work  now  before  us,  and  which  has  given  occasion  to 
these  remarks,  is  worthy  to  sustain  an  honourable  comparison 
with  those  we  have  named.     The  author,  Leopold  Ranke,  is 
well  known  to  English  readers,  through  the  medium  of  Mrs. 
Austin^s  admirable  translation  of  his  History  of  the  Popes ;  and 
his  high  reputation  will  sufier  no  abatement  from  the  manner 
ia  which  he  has  excuted  his  present  undertaking.     With  inde- 
fiitigable  diligence  he  has  explored  all  the  public  archives  which 
promised  to  furnish   materials   for  his  work,  and  with  truly 
German  drudgery  has  sifted  the  several  publications  connected 
with  the  period  embraced,  which  for  many  years  past  have  been 
issued  on  the  Continent.  Few  minds  can  appreciate  the  force  of 
the  impulse  under  which  his  researches  were  prosecuted.    What 
would  have  been  toil  to  others  was  recreation  to  him,  and  the 
solitude  which  the  light-hearted  and  the  frivolous  would  shun, 
was  peopled  with  the  forms  of  an  ever-varying  and  most  in- 
stroctive  life.     '  Let  no  one,^  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  '  pity  a 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  studies  apparently  so  dry,  and  neg- 
lects for  them  the  delights  of  many  a  joyous  day.     It  is  true 
the  companions  of  his  solitary  hours  are  but  lifeless  paper,  but 
they  are  the  remnants  of  the  life  of  past  ages,  which  gradually 
assume  form  and  substance  to  the  eye  occupied  in  the  study  of 
them.     For  me  the^  had  a  peculiar  interest.^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  faculty  of  continuous  research 
constitutes  the  only,  or  even  the  prominent,  quality  of  Ranke. 
He  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  imaginative 

♦  Whilst  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  received  from  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Boyd  the  fourth  volume  of  D'Aubign^'s  History,  which  is  first  pub- 
lished in  English  by  the  author.  Its  appearance  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
laree  class,  and  we  heartily  join  in  the  hope  expressed,  that  no  attempt 
wilT  be  made,  through  the  medium  of  a  translation  from  the  French,  to  de- 

Erive  a  teamed  stranger  of  the  legitimate  reward  of  his  labour.    '  To  English 
onoar/  he  emphatically  remarks,  '  I  confide  this  work.' 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  165,  p.  95. 
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combination^  paints  his  scenes  with  a  force  and  realitf  which 
betoken  the  vividness  of  his  own  conceptions^  cantionslj  traces 
out  the  influences  which  concur  in  the  production  of  events, 
and  keeps  before  his  reader  the  connexion  and  mutual  operation 
on  each  other  of  the  political  and  the  reli^ous.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  inner  as  the  outer  life  of  the  Reformation  which  he  depicts. 
Other  works  render  us  more  familiar  with  the  spiritual  conflicts 
and  theological  discussions  of  the  Grerman  and  Swiss  reformers; 
their  intense  love  of  truths  their  earnest  reaching  after  the  invi- 
sible^ their  deep  himiiliation  and  penitence^  their  conflding  trust 
in  the  great  atonement^ — all^  in  a  word,  which  constitutes  the 
spiritual  ordeal  or  experience  of  the  renewed  mind.  Bankers 
volumes  supply  little  of  this.  He  did  not  aim  at  it.  The  pro- 
vince appropriated  was  distinct,  and  though  less  captivating  to 
the  religious  mind,  is  equally  needful  to  the  full  elucidation  of 
the  truth.  His  work,  therefore,  should  be  read  in  connexion  with 
that  of  D^Aubigne,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It  is  not  a 
rival,  but  an  auxiliary ;  and  he  will  be  best  versed  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Reformation,  who  has  made  himself  master  of  both. 

The  work  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Ger- 
many, in  which  the  progress  of  the  papacy,  and  the  stra^les 
which  occurred  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
are  ably  developed.  The  humiliation  at  Canossa  of  Henry  iv. 
before  Gregory,  marked  the  fearful  strides  which  the  spiritual 
power  was  making,  but  was  itself  outdone  by  what  subsequently 
occurred  at  Venice,  when  Frederic  i.  succumbed  before  the 
terrors  of  the  church. 

'  At  Canossa,  a  young  and  passionate  prince  sought  only  to  hurry 
through  the  penance  enjoined  upon  him:  at  Venice,  it  was  a 
mature  man  who  renounced  the  ideas  which  he  had  earnestly  and 
strenuously  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  he  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  his  conduct  towards  the  Church  had  been 
dictated  rather  by  love  of  power  than  of  justice.  Canossa  was  the 
spot  on  which  the  combat  began  ;  Venice  beheld  the  triumph  of 
the  church  fully  established.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  38.) 

From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  papacy  worked 
out  its  policy  with  a  resoluteness  and  skill  of  which  history  fur- 
nishes few  examples.  Its  aggressive  spirit  was  steadily  main- 
tained, and  the  various  orders  of  the  empire  were  so  adroitly 
balanced  against  each  other,  as  to  help  forward  its  ambitious 
scheme.  Intellect  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
gave  to  her  proceedings  a  mighty  advantage.  The  secular  was 
in  this  respect  wholly  unfitted  to  grapple  with  the  spiritual.  In 
the  arena  of  arms  it  might  prove  victorious,  but,  as  our  author 
observes,  '  the  result  of  a  contest  is  not  always  decided  on  a 
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field  of  battle/  The  public  sentiment  of  Europe^  at  once  unen- 
lightened and  superstitious^  was  moreover  with  the  papacy,  and 
the  empire  was  consequentiy  reduced  to  a  state  of  disgraceful 
vassalage.  The  state  of  things  which  resulted  is  thus  sketched 
by  Banke : — 

'The  pretensions  of  the  clergy  to  govern  Europe  according  to 
their  hierarchical  views — pretensions  which  arose  directly  out 
of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Charlemagne — were  encountered 
and  resisted  by  the  united  body  of  the  German  people,  still 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  national  ideas  of  ancient  Germania. 
On  this  combined  resistance  the  imperial  throne  was  founded.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  failed  to  acquire  perfect  security  and 
stability^  and  the  divisions  which  soon  broke  out  between  the 
domineering  chief  and  his  refractory  vassals,  had  the  effect  of 
making  both  parties  contribute  to  the  aggrandisement  of  that  spirit- 
ual power  which  they  had  previously  sought  to  depress.  At  first 
the  emperors  beheld  in  a  powerful  clergy  a  means  of  holding  their 
great  vassals  in  check,  and  endowed  the  Church  with  liberal  grants  of 
lands  and  lordships;  but  afterwards,  when  ideas  of  emancipation 
began  to  prevail,  not  only  in  the  papacy  but  in  all  spiritual  corpo- 
rations, the  temporal  aristocracy  thought  it  not  inexpedient  that  the 
emperor  should  be  stripped  of  the  resource  and  assistance  such 
a  body  afforded  him :  the  enfeebling  of  the  imperial  authority  was 
of  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  to  them.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  ecclesiastical  element,  strengthened  by  the 
divisions  of  its  opponents,  at  length  obtained  a  decided  prepon- 
derance. 

'Unquestionably  the  result  was  far  different  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  the  ninth, 
The  secular  power  might  be  humbled  but  could  not  be  annihilated ; 
a  purely  hierarchical  government,  such  as  might  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  earlier  period,  was  now  no  longer  within  the  region 
of  possibility.  The  national  development  oi  Germany  had  been 
too  deep  and  extensive  to  be  stifled  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  ideas  and 
institutions  unquestionably  contributed  largely  to  its  extension. 
The  period  in  question  displayed  a  fulness  of  life  and  intelligence 
and  activity  in  every  branch  of  human  industry,  a  creative  vigour, 
which  we  can  hardly  imagine  to  have  arisen  under  any  other  course 
of  events.  Nevertheless,  this  was  not  a  state  which  ought  to  satisfy 
a  great  nation.  There  could  be  no  true  political  freedom,  so 
long  as  the  most  powerful  impulse  to  all  public  activity  emanated 
from  a  foreign  head.  The  domain  of  mind,  too,  was  enclosed  within 
rigid  and  narrow  boundaries.  The  immediate  relation  in  which 
every  intellectukl  being  stands  to  the  Divine  Intelligence  was 
veiled  from  the  people  in  deep  and  abiding  obscurity.'  (lb. 
pp.  43—45.) 
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Efforts  were  not  wanting  to  check  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  clergy.  Men  of  capacious  minds  and  of  profound  reflec- 
tion occasionally  arose  to  protest  against  the  existing  order  of 
things^  and  the  seed  which  they  scattered^  though  unproductive 
for  a  time,  was  not  lost.  Amongst  these,  Nicholas  von  Kus, 
and  Berthold,  Elector  of  Mainz,  are  entitled  to  a  foremost  rank, 
and  we  are  tempted  by  the  high  qualities  and  important  ser- 
vices of  the  latter,  to  present  our  readers  with  Bankers  brief 
sketch  of  his  character. 

'Nobody,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  has  thought 
it  worth  wliile  to  give  to  posterity  a  description  of  his  personal 
appearance  or  characteristics  :  but  we  see  him  distinctly  and  vividly 
in  the  administration  of  his  diocese.  At  first  people  feared  his  seve- 
rity ;  for  his  administration  of  justice  was  as  inexorable  as  it  was 
impartial,  and  his  economy  was  rigorous;  but  in  a  short  time  every 
body  was  convinced  that  his  austere  demeanour  was  not  the  result 
of  temper  or  of  caprice,  but  of  profound  necessity  :  it  was  tempered 
by  genuine  benevolence  ;  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  complaints 
of  the  poorest  and  the  meanest.  He  was  peculiarly  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  He  was  one  of  the  venerable  men  of  that  age, 
who  earnestly  strove  to  give  to  ancient  institutions,  which  had  lost 
their  original  spirit  and  their  connection  with  higher  things,  the  new 
form  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  He  had  already  con« 
ducted  the  negociations  of  14S6 ;  he  next  procured  for  the  towns 
the  right  of  sitting  in  the  committees  ;  it  was  mainly  to  him  that  Ger- 
many owed  the  promises  made  by  Maximilian  in  the  year  1489,  and 
the  projects  of  Worms  were  chiefly  his  work.  In  every  circumstance 
he  evinced  that  serene  and  manly  spirit,  which,  while  it  keeps 
its  end  steadily  in  view,  is  not  self-willed  as  to  the  means  or  manner 
of  accomplishing  it,  or  pertinacious  on  merely  incidental  points; 
he  was  wearied  or  discouraged  by  no  obstacles,  and  a  stranger  |o  any 
personal  views :  if  ever  a  man  bore  his  country  in  his  inmost  heart,  it 
was  he.'  (lb.  pp.  131—132.) 

The  state  of  affairs,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
foreshadowed  coming  events.  Dissatisfaction  was  universal. 
The  Emperor  and  the  Pope^  the  princes  and  the  minor  nobles, 
the  feudal  lords  and  the  peasantry,  were  in  deadly  hostility  with 
each  other.  All  had  interests  of  their  own,  which  were  pro- 
moted by  craft,  and  in  a  spirit  of  relentless  cruelty  of  which  mo- 
dem times  are  happily  ignorant.  'It  is  evident,'  says  our 
author,  '  that  the  peaceful  security,  the  undisturbed  prosperity, 
which  are  often  ascribed  to  those  times,  had  no  epstence  but  in 
imagination.  The  cities  kept  their  ground  only  by  dint  of  com- 
bination^ and  of  unwearied  activity,  both  in  arms  and  in  nego- 
tiation.' 
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This  state  of  things  prepared  the  way  for  Luther^  by  loosen- 
ing the  foundations  of  ancient  institutions^  and  by  destroying  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which  the  national  mind  might 
otherwise  have  regarded  what  he  assailed.  Events  waited  their 
time^  until^  in  combination  with  universal  discontent^  a  new 
power  was  elicited  in  the  shape  of  a  revived  literature.  The 
materials  for  effective  action  were  then  prepared,  and  the  voice 
of  Luther  sounded  with  a  potency  which  struck  dismay  into  the 
heart  of  Rome. 

The  great  reformer  was  a  peasant^s  son,  bom  at  Eisleben,  in 
November,  1483,  and  grew  up  in  the  mountain  air  of  Mansfeld. 
His  education  was  harsh  and  rude,  and  his  bread  was  early 
earned  '  by  singing  hymns  before  the  doors  of  houses,  and  new 
yearns  carols  in  the  vUlages.'  This  was  a  training  well  fitted  for 
his  subsequent  missions.  It  inured  him  to  privation  and  hard- 
ness, though  it  probably  stunted  the  milder  qualities,  whose 
absence  from  his  character  was  matter  of  regret.  A  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  his  young  heart  in  the  month  of  July,  1505. 
Depressed  by  the  unexpected  death  of  an  intimate  friend,  he 
was  returning  from  his  father's  house  to  the  University  of  Er- 
furt, when  he  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  fearful  tempest,  in 
which  his  excited  imagination  saw  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
God.  In  his  terror,  he  vowed,  that  if  permitted  to  .escape,  he 
would  enter  a  convent,  and,  true  to  his  pledge,  he  passed  only 
one  more  evening  with  his  friends.  The  following  day  saw  him 
enter  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt.  The  determination  of 
his  character  was  apparent  from  the  first.  '  K  ever,'  he  after- 
wards remarked,  '  a  monk  got  to  heaven  by  monkish  life  and 
practises,  I  resolved  that  I  would  enter  there.'  To  the  duties 
of  his  new  station  he  applied  himself  with  unwonted  vigour,  but 
contrary  to  his  hopes,  he  found  no  rest.  There  was  a  mysterious 
process  going  on  within.  The  eye  of  Omniscience  was  on  him. 
He  was  a  selected  man,  the  ordained  of  heaven  for  a  mighty 
work.  His  preparation  involved  much  suffering,  a  tempest  of 
the  soul  even  more  fearful  than  the  raging  elements  which  had 
burst  on  his  solitary  path  in  the  field  near  Stotternheim. 

*  In  the  course  of  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  he  fell  upon  texts 
which  struck  terror  into  his  soul ;  one  of  these  was,  *  Save  me 
in  thy  righteousness  and  thy  truth.'  'I  thought,'  said  he,  'that  righ- 
teousness was  the  fierce  wrath  .  of  God,  wherewith  he  punishes 
sinners.'  Certain  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  haunted  him 
for  days.  The  doctrine  of  grace  was,  not  indeed  unknown  to  him, 
but  the  dogma  that  sin  was  at  once  taken  away  by  it,  produced  upon 
him,  who  was  but  too  conscious  of  his  sins,  rather  a  sense  of  re- 
jection— a  feeling  of  deep  depression,  than  of  hope.  He  says,  it 
made  his  heart  bleed — it  made  him  despair  of  God.     '  Oh,  my  sins. 
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my  sins,  my  sins ! '  he  writes  to  Staupitz,  who  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  he  received  the  confession  of  so  sorrowful  a 
penitent,  and  found  that  he  had  no  sinful  acts  to  acknowledge. 
His  anguish  was  the  longing  of  the  creature  afler  the  purity  of  the 
Creator,  to  whom  it  feels  itself  profoundly  and  intimately  allied, 
yet  from  whom  it  is  severed  by  an  immeasurable  gulph :  a  feeling 
which  Luther  nourished  by  incessant  solitary  brooding^  and  wliich 
had  taken  the  nlore  painful  and  complete  possession  of  him  because 
no  penance  had  power  to  appease  it ;  no  doctrine  truly  touched 
it,  no  confessor  would  hear  of  it.  There  were  moments  when  this 
anxious  melancholy  arose  with  fearful  might  from  the  mysterious 
abysses  of  his  soul,  waved  its  dusky  pinions  over  his  head,  and  felled 
him  to  the  earth.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had  been  invisible  for 
several  days,  some  friends  broke  into  his  cell  and  found  him  lying 
senseless  on  the  ground.  They  knew  their  friend ;  with  tender  pre- 
caution they  struck  some  chords  on  a  stringed  instrument  they  had 
brought  with  them ;  the  inward  strife  of  the  perplexed  spirit  was 
allayed  by  the  well-known  remedy;  it  was  restored  to  harmony, 
and  awakened  to  healthful  consciousness.'  (lb.  pp.  320 — 321.) 

So  deep  and  earnest  a  longing  of  the  soul  after  God  was  at 
length  satisfied.  An  old  Augustine  monk — pleasing  proof  that 
the  fellowship  of  saints  is  wider  than  party  seal  admits — saw 
his  anguish^  and.  with  fatherly  tenderness,  pointed  him  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

'Then  was  I  glad,'  says  he,  'for  I  learned  and  saw  that  God's 
righteousness  is  his  mercy,  by  which  he  accounts  and  holds  us 
justified;  thus  I  reconciled  justice  with  justification,  and  felt 
assured  that  I  was  in  the  true  faith.'  This  was  exactly  the  con- 
viction of  which  his  mind  stood  in  need :  it  was  manifest  to  him 
that  the  same  eternal  grace  whence  the  whole  race  of  man  is  sprung, 
mercifully  brings  back  erring  souls  to  itself  and  enlightens  them 
with  the  fulness  of  its  own  light ;  that  an  example  and  irrefragable 
assurance  of  this  is  given  us  in  the  person  of  Christ :  he  gradually 
emerged  from  the  gloomy  idea  of  a  divine  justice  only  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  the  rigours  of  penance.  He  was  like  a  man  who 
after  long  wanderings  has  at  length  found  the  right  path,  and 
feeling  more  certain  of  it  at  every  step,  walks  boldly  and  hopefully 
onward.'  (lb.  p.  322.) 

At  this  time,  however,  Luther  was  a  faithful  son  of  the  church, 
and  vied  with  the  most  devoted  of  his  associates  in  a  scrupulous 
observance  of  her  institutes.  A  few  years  later,  he  visited  Rome 
on  the  affairs  of  his  order,  and  his  joy  on  beholding  the  imperial 
city  was  unbounded.  Still,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied.  The 
monk  and  the  Christian  struggled  with  each  other.  The  con- 
victions and  sympathies  of  the  inner  and  spiritual,  were  repug- 
nant  to  the  outward  and  ritual.    There  was  an  obvious  incon- 
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gruity^  a  want  of  harmony  and  cohesion  between  his  practices 
as  a  devotee  and  his  faith  as  a  disciple  of  the  Son  of  man.  He 
saw  and  felt  this^  and  all  his  visions  of  mental  peace  faded  away. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  whilst  climbing  the  Scala  Santa  on  Ins 
knees^  in  order  to  obtain  the  plenary  indulgence,  a  reproving 
voice  continually  sounded  within  him,  '  The  just  shall  Uve  by 
£Edth !'  His  views,  however,  graduallv  cleared  up,  and  became 
more  decidedly  Augustinian :  while  his  piety  assumed  a  deeper 
and  more  enlightened  tone.  This  was  his  sfdient  point,  the  im- 
portance of  which  to  his  future  course  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  His  own  mind  was  first  imbued  with  the  evangelic 
spirit,  and  all  his  subsequent  labours  were  actuated  by  it.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  his  earlier  efforts  would  have  betokened  more 
of  pride  and  less  of  self  mistrust  than  was  visible.  The  heat  of 
passion,  and  the  selfishness  of  earthly  policy  would  have  taken 
the  place  of  that  earnest  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  church 
which  was  so  conspicuous  throughout  his  career. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred  for  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  mission.  God^s  providence  had  prepared 
the  theatre  on  which  he  was  to  act,  and  the  spiritual  discipline, 
under  which  he  had  passed,  well  qualified  him  for  his  work.    At 
length  the  fulness  of  time  came,  and  the  impiety  of  the  papacy 
roused  him  to  action.     The  Lateran  council,  immediately  prior 
to  its  dissolution,  in  March,  1517,  granted  the  pope  a  tenth  part 
of  all  church  property  throughout  Christendom.     Three  com- 
missioners for  the  sale  of  indulgences  immediately  traversed 
Germany,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  professedly  to  be  applied 
to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church.    The  impiety  of  this  pro- 
cedure need  not  be  pointed  out,  and  its  foUy  was  equally  glaring. 
Itwasafoul  and  monstrous  insult  both  to  religion  and  tocommon 
sense,  and  Luther,  in  the  opposition  which  he  offered,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  sympathy  and  expressed  approval  of  all  candid 
men.     John  Tetzel,  one  of  the  pope's  commissioners,  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittenberg,  and  Luther,  jealous  for  the 
safety  of  the  people,  whom  he  saw  to  be  in  danger  of  delusion, 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1517,  nailed  on  the  gates  of  the  paro- 
chial church  ninety-five  propositions;  in  which  he  undertook 
to  explain  the  power  of  indulgence.     His  views  had  not  then 
attained  the  clearness  by  which  they  were  subsequently  distin- 
guished.    The  truth  was  only  partially  apprehended;  but  so  far 
as  it  was  known,  its  advocacy  was  foUowed  up  with  an  honesty 
and  fearlessness  characteristic  of  his   mind.     The  ground  on 
which  the  sale  of  indulgences  was   contested,   is   thus  briefly 
stated  by  our  author — 

'  Not  that  he  altogether  denied  the  treasures  of  the  church ;  but 
he  declared  that  this  doctrine  was  not  sufficiently  clear,  and,  above 
all,  he  contested  the  right  of  the  pope  to  dispense  them.     For  he 
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ascribed  only  an  inward  efficacy  to  this  mysterious  community  of 
the  Church.  He  maintained  that  all  her  members  had  a  share  in  her 
good  works,  even  without  a  pope's  brief ;  that  his  power  extended 
over  purgatory  only  in  so  far  as  the  intercessions  of  the  Church  were 
in  his  hand ;  but  the  question  must  6rst  be  determined,  whether 
God  would  hear  these  intercessions:  he  held  that  the  granting 
indulgences  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  without  repentance,  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  H6  denied,  article  by  article, 
the  authority  given  td'the  dealers  in  indulgences  in  their  instructions. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  traced  the  doctrine  of  absolution  to  that  of 
the  authority  of  the  keys.  In  this  authority,  which  Christ  del^ared 
to  St.  Peter,  lay  the  power  of  the  pope  to  remit  sin.  It  also 
extended  to  all  penances  and  cases  of  conscience ;  but  of  course 
to  no  punishments  but  those  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfaction ; 
and  even  then,  their  whole  efficacy  depended  on  whether  the  sinner 
felt  contrition,  which  he  himself  was  not  able  to  determine,  much 
less  another  for  him.  If  he  had  true  contrition,  complete  forgiveness 
was  granted  him ; .  if  he  had  it  not,  no  brief  of  indulgence  could 
avail  him  :  for  the  pope's  absolution  had  no  value  in  and  for  itself, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  mark  of  Divine  favour.' 

'  It  is  evident  that  this  attack  did  not  originate  in  a  scheme  of 
faith  new  to  the  Church,  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  scholastic 
notions ;  according  to  which  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  papacy — vix. 
that  the  priesthood,  and  more  especially  the  successors  of  St  Peter, 
were  representatives  and  vicegerents  of  Christ — was  still  firmly 
adhered  to,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
Church  in  the  person  of  the  pope  was  just  as  decidedly  controverted. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  propositions  without  seeing  by  what  a 
daring,  magnanimous,  and  constant  spirit  Luther  was  actuated.  Tbe 
thoughts  fly  out  from  his  mind  like  sparks  from  the  iron  under  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer.'  (lb.  pp.  339 — 340.) 

Sucli  were  the  circumstances  of  Luther's  early  life^  and  the 
events  by  which  he  was  summoned  forth  to  his  appointed  work. 
They  are  worthy  of  attentive  study,  and  in  the  lessons  they  in- 
culcate will  amply  recompense  for  any  time  or  labour  which 
may  be  expended  on  them.  Other  opportunities  will  occur  for 
tracing  his  subsequent  career ;  and  we  therefore  take  leave  ai 
the  volumes  before  us,  with  a  sincere  and  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  them  to  our  readers.  The  original  work  consists  of  five 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  epoch  only  is  here  given  to  the 
English  pubUc.  We  trust  that  the  more  popular  character  of 
D'Aubigne's  volumes  will  nqt  prevent  the  cordial  reception  of 
Leopold  Bankers,  which,  as  already  remarked,  have  qualities 
of  their  own  that  entitle  them  to  a  high  rank  in  in  the  literature 
of  the  Reformation.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  Mrs.  Austin's 
translation  has  all  the  force,  clearness,  and  flexibility  of  an  ori- 
ginal work. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  History  and  Literature  of  Flanders,  Old  Flanders,  or 
Popular  Traditions  and  Legends  of  Belgium.  By  Octave  Dele  Pierre, 
Attach^  to  the  Belgian  Embassy;  Member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  London  ;  of  the  Historical  Comity  in  Paris ;  of  the  Royal 
Archeological  Society  in  Belgium,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  2  vols.  12mo. 
London,  1845. 

These  pleasant^  and  useful  volume*,  written  a  little  rashly 
perhaps  in  English,  by  a  foreigner;  may  appear  to  be  but  a 
slender  peg,  whereon  to  hang  a  heavy  dissertation  upon  Belgian 
history,  and  Flemish  literature ; — subjects  too  long  treated  with 
no  small  disdain  by  the  savans  and  the  statesmen  of  Paris,  when 
deluding  themselves  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  substitute 
modem  French  for  the  oldest  language  of  Western  Europe,  still 
spoken  by  a  large  body*  of  French  subjects,  to  whom  the 
attempt  is  a  serious  grievance. 

In  that  point,  indeed,  the  work  before  us  opens  views  of 

high  interest ;  and  although  the  time  is  certainly  much  more 

remote  than  its  author  is  sanguine,  enough  to  anticipate,  for 

unfurling  Uhe  flag  of  universal  concord;'  (vol.  ii.  p.  285),  few 

persons  will  refuse  assent  to  his  further  remark,  that  foreign 

governments  commit  a  grievous  '  error  in  forcing  new  laws  upon 

nations  already  mortified  by  subjection.^     (lA.)     The  passage 

here  alluded  to,  concludes  with  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  and 

universal  peace,  for  the  coming  of  which  all  good  men  must  give 

their  hearty  wishes,  even  if  less  hopeful  than  M.  Dele  Pierre,,  of 

its  early  arrival.     '  The  wide  propagation  of  knowledge,*  says  he, 

'  promises  fair  a  time,  when  the  enlightened  world  shall  struggle 

no  more  for  any  ascendency  but  that  of  knowledge  and  wisdom; 

and  when  the  trumpet  of  war,  and  the  cry  of  the  wounded,  shall 

cease  among  Christians/  {ib,) 

The  tinge  of  foreign  idiom  here  perceptible,  and  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  other  instances  in  the  work,  does 
not  take  from  it  great  beauty  of  style,  and  occasionally  pure 
eloquence.  A  hope  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  expressed, 
that  some  additional  stores,  spoken  of  in  the  preface,  will  be 
soon  published  to  complete  the  vindication  so  worthily  begun  by 
M.  Dele  Pierre,  of  his  country's  just  station  among  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

Her  independance  so  difficult  to  be  established,  is  held  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  general  peace;  and  the  great  powers  have 
even  guaranteed  neutrality  to  Belgium  in  order  to  establish  a 
new  assurance  in  favour  of  this  momentous  object.     But  to  turn 

*  Upwards  of  200,000  Frenchmen  in  the  departments  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  Fas  de  Calais,  speak  Flemish. 
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neutrality  to  the  best  account ;  and  to  place  this  rich  country 
more  and  more  in  a  condition  to  defend  its  own  complex  rights^ 
the  antient  language  of  the  people  as  well  as  their  history^  should 
be  cultivated  with  so  much  the  greater  care,  that  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal link  by  which  their  dearest  interests  and  feelings  are  con- 
nected witii  both  the  present,  and  the  past.  This  may  be 
accomplished  without  sacrificing  other  indispensable  languages, 
such  as  English,  and  more  especially  French,  which  has  incon- 
testable political  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
French  Flanders,  and  claims  of  science  which  neither  Belgians, 
nor  even  Hollanders  are  disposed  to  overlook.  One  of  the  ablest 
writers  upon  the  Low  Countries,  says,  that  he  employs  French, 
notwithstanding  the  incorrectness  of  his  style,  because  Belgium  is 
Aa//*  French,  and  because  he  is  glad  to  use  a  language  so  admi- 
rably adapted  to  scientific  discussion.*  Perhaps  the  greatest 
evil  consequent  upon  the  forced  dissemination  of  this  language 
is,  that  a  spirit  of  resistance  is  thus  roused,  fatal  to  its  suitable 
adoption. 

In  another  province  a  million  of  Bretons  struggle  now,  as 
they  have  struggled  successfully  for  two  centuries,  against  the 
loss  of  their  Celtic  tongue :  and  they  continue  to  cling  to  Celtic 
customs  which  have  survived  the  influence  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  that  of  Koman  law. 

But  not  France  alone  has  sinned,  and  is  still  sinning  by 
attempts  to  extinguish  the  customs,  and  the  languages  of  con- 
quered races.  Britain  has  made  such  attempts  upon  an  enor- 
mous scale.  In  vain  did  the  Berkeleys  and  the  Chesterfields  of 
former  days  urge  the  cultivation  of  the  native  speech  of  Ireland, 
and  the  preservation  of  her  records,  in  order  to  the  conciliation 
of  her  people.  In  our  madness  we  preferred  absolute  domina- 
tion to  a  friendly  union ;  and  thence  we  have  naturally  reaped 
the  hatred  of  millions.  So  Russia  is  preparing  the  same  way  for 
revolutions  which  must  break  up  a  barbarous  unity  of  despotism 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  hundred  people.  More  books  are 
published  in  Polish  now,  than  before  the  language  was  prohibited 
by  Ukase! 

Old  Flanders  is  a  series  of  stories  upon  Belgian  subjects  of 
early  and  late  dates.  The  first  is  a  romantic  tale  of  the  exem- 
plary vengeance  wreaked  by  a  young  girl  upon  a  monster  of 
cruelty  who  had  put  her  lover  to  death.  It  commemorates  the 
founding  of  Antwerp  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar — 'the 
Antwerpen  of  the  ancient  Flemish  language  which  still  preserves 
its    original    strength,    and    richness,    and   its    Saxon   garb/ 

(p.  11). 

*  Historical  Analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  Belgians  and  Gauls. 
CEuvres  de  J.  J.  Rapsaet,  1838,  torn.  iii.  p.  5. 
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.  Overleaping  more  than  eleven  hundred  years  of  Flemish  his- 
tory^ and  the  inviting  period  of  Charlemagne,  the  author  then 
tells  a  famous  tale  of  Count  Baldwin^s  summary  and  personal 
execution  of  justice  against  a  party  of  young  knights  for  an 
act  of  signal  oppression  done  by  them  upon  some  peasants. 

A  pathetic  tale  follows  of  the  period  of  Count  Charles  the 
GUkkI,  miu'dered  by  the  party  of  the  Provost  of  Bruges,  known  to 
the  English  readers  of  historical  romance,  by  the  novel  of  Mr. 
Grattan.  This  brief  sea-side  tragedy  is  exceedingly  touching ; 
and  if  not  written  with  all  the  power  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^a 
description  of  the  Fisherman's  death  in  the  Antiquary,  it  may  be 
&irly  placed  high  in  the  same  class  of  productions.  Late  in  a 
stormy  night,  a  young  fisherman  on  the  Flemish  coast,  with  his 
wife,  and  two  young  children,  are  alarmed  by  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  their  door.  A  follower  of  the  count  who  had  witnessed 
the  murder,  is  fleeing  for  his  life ;  and  offers  a  large  reward  for 
a  passage  to  England  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  The  offer  is 
boldly  accepted^  and  the  perilous  voyage  undertaken  in  an  open 
boat.  After  four  days  passed  in  deepest  anxiety,  whilst  the  storm 
is  unabated,  the  poor  wife  discovers  the  body  of  her  husband 
entangled  in  the  sail  of  his  own  boat,  wrecked  on  the  shore. 
The  children  are  present  at  the  frightful  discovery,  which  ends 
in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  unhappy  family,  whilst  attempt- 
ing to  drag  the  poor  fisherman  from  the  wreck. 

The  next  tale  is  also  a  deep  tragedy,  strongly  depicting  the 
precarious  tenure  on  which  the  lives  of  the  nearest  relatives,  and 
the  prospects  of  domestic  happiness  were  held  iu  the  middle 
ages. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  events  of  those  ages  comes  next, — 
the  mysterious  fate  of  Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
This  enterprising  Count  of  Flanders,  elected  chief  of  the 
victorious  Crusaders  in  the  East,  was  at  length  defeated  by  the 
infidels ;  and  after  the  conflict,  he  was  never  more  seen.  His 
misfortunes  were  attributed  in  a  superstitious  age,  to  a  rash 
marriage  with  a  beautiful  Saracen.  Among  the  consequences 
the  most  extraordinary  was  the  appearance  of  an  impostor,  who 
many  years  afterwards  pretended  to  be  the  lost  emperor.  His 
daughter,  Jeanne,  then  the  reigning  countess  of  Flanders, 
resisted  these  pretensions ;  but  a  numerous  party  of  all  ranks, 
countenanced  them.  A  ridiculous  denouement  occurred  at 
Peronne  in  France,  where  this  great  cause  was  adjudicated 
before  the  King  of  France,  as  the  suzerain  of  the  Flemish 
Counts.  In  its  course,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  support  of  the 
countess,  asked  the  pretender,  where,  and  on  what  day  he  mar- 
ried ^  Madam  Marie  de  Champagi^e,  whom  he  called  his  wife? — 
where,  and  from  whom  he  received  his  order  of  knighthood  ? — ^in 
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what  year  he  did  homage  for  the  Dukedom  of  Flanders  to  rtilip, 
the  King  of  France  ?  and  what  he  received  from  the  King  on 
that  occasion." 

These  simple  questions  confounded  the  Pretender,  who  had 
not  learned  his  lesson  well ;  and  he  asked  till  next  morning,  to 
reflect  upon  his  answers. 

The  next  day  came;  but  the  false  count  had  fled;  and  he  wis 
ultimately  put  to  death  for  this  treasonable  imposture.* 

Short  narratives  of  private  feuds,  and  of  high  festivities  follow 
in  the  first  volume,  with  two  more  fHghtful  tragedies,-— one  upon 
a  career  of  violence,  and  the  destruction  of  a  band  of  robben; — 
the  other  respecting  perhaps  more  horrible  acts  of  Toluptuoos 
brutality  on  the  part  of  a  voung  Venetian  merchant  at  Antwerp, 
ending  in  his  utter  ruin,  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  popular 
belief  of  the  time — the  fifteenth  century. 

The  second  volume  pursues  Belgian  history  in  similar  tales 
through  the  periods  of  the  German  and  Spanish  possession  of 
the  country ;  returning  in  the  last  pages  somewhat  unnecessarily 
to  the  middle  ages,  for  fresh  matter. 

In  both  volumes,  the  subjects  are  taken  firom  all  ranks  of 
society,  the  author  having  correctly  remarked,  that  in  Flanden, 
the  people  have  always  acted  a  distinguished  part,  along  with 
the  princes  of  the  land;  so  that  its  heroes  are  to  be  sought 
among  its  artists,  its  merchants,  and  even  its  artisans  no  less 
than  among  its  nobility.     Tlie  two  stories  from  which  extracts 
will  be  made  as  specimens  of  the  author's  style,  belong  to  the 
humbler  ranks.     The  first  is  that  of  Herman  the  Tiler;  whose 
unhappy  death  with  those  of  his  intended  wife  and  his  own 
father,  are  commemorated  by  a  blue  stone  on  the  pavement  of 
the  Church  of  Notre  D&me  at  Antwerp.     It  is  on  the  eastern 
side,  facing  the  tomb  of  Quinten  Metsys,  the  celebrated  smith, 
who  became  a  painter  to  gain  the  object  of  his  affection,  and 
whose   famous   picture  is  well-known  to  every  visitor  of  the 
collection  in  Windsor  Castle.     A  thousand  little  pieces  of  copper, 
placed  without  order,   are  incrusted  on  this   stone;  but  no 
explanation  has  been  preserved  of  so  strange  an  inscription. 
The  deaths  of  the  three  persons  buried  under  it,  took  place 
thus.     On  the  20th  of  October,  1520,  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  v.,  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  celebrated  the  event  by  a 
general  fiSte.     A  storm  of  unusual  violence,  furious  wind,  and 
floods  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  put  a  sudden  end  to 
the  rejoicing ;  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  gay  prepara^ 
tions  with  which  the  streets,   and  quays  had  been  covered. 

•  The  same  stoir  has  been  lately  better  told  by  M.  Leblay  of  Lille  in  a 
Suable  History  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders. 
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Lmong  other  damage  done  by  this  storm^  it  was  soon  perceived 
hat  the  iron  cross  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  cathedral  was  bent  by 
he  lightning.  The  omen  was  in  the  highest  degree  alarming 
n  that  superstitious  age ;  but  the  boldest  workmen  refused  to 
uizard  their  Uves  in  the  dangerous  task  of  repairing  the  damage. 
it  length  Herman  the  Tiler  undertook  it  under  very  peculiar 
ircumstances.  He  was  a  young  lover ;  but  not  wealthy ;  and 
he  avaricious  father  of  the  object  of  his  love  had  refused  to 
onsent  to  their  marriage  if,  within  a  certain  time^  he  could  not 
ommand  a  sum  of  money^  which  happened  to  be  then  pro- 
laimed  by  the  authorities  of  Antwerp  as  the  reward  of  the  sue- 
essful  repairer  of  their  dizzy  cross.  Herman  therefore  engaged 
9  straighten  it.  The  engagement  when  formaUy  published  to 
he  people^  excited  the  deepest  interest^  expressed  in  almost 
amultuous  agitation  upon  the  feat  of  the  daring  youth, 
lis  motive  was  not  known;  but  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
ttempt  was  felt  by  all,  and  produced  a  feverish  curiosity  in  the 
eople  to  see  him,  with  the  most  absurd  conjectures  as  to  what 
ad  led  him  to  risk  it.  The  remainder  of  the  story  is  thus  told 
y  our  author. 

'  Whilst  this  scene  of  tumult  was  going  on  in  the  street,  a  more 
Mious  tragedy  was  acting  in  the  bouse  of  Herman.  Three  actors 
ere  here  deeply  affected;  Herman,  his  father,  and  the  young  girl, 
iska.  The  youth  was  glowing  with  hope  and  resolution!  every 
ature  swelled  by  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  though  one  deep 
rinkle  on  his  brow  showed  an  internal  struggle.  The  maiden  and 
s  father  were  so  wholly  wrapped  up  in  sorrow  as  to  be  almost  deaf 
id  blind  to  what  passed  around  them.  Their  eyes  were  fixed! 
eir  lips  firmly  closed !  their  hands  clasped  as  in  death  agonies ! 
r  to  them  all  seemed  an  awful  and  hopeless  wonder ! 
'  The  father  first  moved,  and,  clasping  his  hands  together,  ap- 
oached  his  son. 

'  '  Oh,  Herman !  is  your  rash  scheme  so  irrevocably  fixed  in  your 
ind,  that  neither  the  prayers  of  your  fond  old  father,  nor  the  affect- 
g  tears  of  that  loving  creature,  can  move  you.  Think  only  upon 
ir  wretched  and  forlorn  state,  should  you  perish.' 
*  *  If  you  have  no  pity  for  yourself,'  said  Ciska,  'have  pity  on  me,  who 
ve  you  beyond  all  things  in  life.  And  think,  oh  !  think,  Herman, 
lat  my  fate  will  be  if  you  find  your  death,  where  you  seek  our 
ippiness.' 

' '  To-morrow,  Ciska,'  replied  Herman, '  I  shall  be  thy  affianced  hus- 
ind  ;  and  what  you  suffer  to-day,  will  be  amply  repaid  to-morrow 
^  our  mutual  congratulations.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  proud  and 
ppy,'  he  added,  as  he  clasped  the  weeping  girl  to  his  breast. 
'  She  appeared  more  gracefully  touching  than  ever  before,  and 
3rman  thus  beholding  her,  felt  his  fearful  purpose  almost  shaken, 
it,  when  bis  father  spoke  to  him  and  said, — 
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Go  my  son,  to  the  town^hall,  and  tell  them  to  choose  another  to  fulfil 
this  imprudent  engagement  / — the  courageous  youth  dashed  off  the 
tears  which  swam  in  his  bright  black  eyes ;  and  collected  himself, 
more  firmly  determined  than  ever,  ere  this  incautious  sentence  had 
met  his  car. 

' '  When  I  accepted  the  enterprise,  my  dear  father,  it  was  prompted 
by  my  love  to  Ciska ;  and  through  love  and  duty  to  you,  whom  I 
saw  labouring  daily »  when  you  require  repose.  These  reasonB 
would  still  urge  me,  even  though  I  did  not  hear  a  thousand  voices 
proclaiming  my  cowardice,  should  I  retract  my  promise;  even 
though  the  whole  populace  were  not  waiting  for  me  in  the  streets^ 
listen  to  their  voices  calling  for  me !' 

'  The  father  bowed  his  (ace  !  But  Ciska  made  one  last  effort  to 
shake  her  lover  from  his  desperate  purpose. 

'  That  effort  was  vain,  although  Herman  felt  that  if  he  would  not 
yield,  he  must  tear  himself  away.  He  wept,  and  hardly  could  bis 
fixed  resolve  carry  him  on  against  his  love  and  his  pity.  He  wished 
to  give  some  consolation,  but  was  only  able  to  say — '/if  is  moon,  Ciska! 
My  duty  calls  me.' 

'  Then  placing  his  lips  on  the  young  girl's  forehead,  he  imprinted 
a  parting  kiss,  and  tore  himself  away.  She  sunk  fainting  in  the  arms 
of  the  old  man,  whose  tender  care  soon  revived  her ;  more  happy 
had  she  never  recovered  her  sense  of  misery.  Soon  both  followed 
the  venturous  youth  ;  a  vague  and  indistinct  feeling  of  hope,  and 
triumph,  of  terror  and  despair,  urging  them  on  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
act  of  their  ruin,  or  happiness ! 

*  When  Herman  appeared  in  the  street,  loud  acclamations  greeted 
him,  for  few  had  believed  that  he  would  actually  dare  attempt  wbftt 
he  had  engaged  to  do.     When  he  had  a  little  got  rid  of  the  crowd, 
and  found  himself  more  unmolested,  he  began  to  consider  what  he  had 
so  hastily  engaged  to  perform.     The  weeping  scene  he  had  quitted 
within  his  own  house  came  before  him,  but  not  with  any  doubt,  or 
despair ;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  confidence  of  success.    Then,  on  a 
sudden,  a  burst  of  shouts  from  behind  seemed  like  welcome  heralds 
of  success.     His  courage  and  his  strength  of  nerve  returned ;  he 
walked  quickly  on ;  passed  over  the  grand  square  ;  and  arrived  at  the 
church  yard  of  the  cathedral.     There  he  found  the  city  authorities 
awaiting  his  arrival,  which  was  hailed  by  one  unanimous  hurrah  from 
an  immense  crowd. 

'  The  gate  of  the  tower  was  opened  for  him,  and  he  soon  appeared 
at  the  first  gallery.  He  looked  around,  but  did  not  see  his  father, 
and  his  beloved  Ciska,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  were  in  the  crowd. 
He  passed  rapidly  as  a  vision  from  gallery  to  gallery,  nor  stopped, 
till,  panting  and  breathless,  he  reached  the  top  of  the  last  stairs, 
where  his  arduous  task  was  to  begin.  Here  he  rested  to  take  breath ; 
to  rid  himself  of  his  coat ;  and  to  fasten  one  end  of  a  strong  cord  to 
two  large  iron  plates  hollow  in  the  middle,  a  light  pair  of  bellows,  a 
forge  hammer,  and  some  charcoal ;  the  other  end  of  the  cord  be 
tied  firmly  round  his  waist     Tho  people,  with  every  eye  fixed  upon 
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him,  tben  bebeld  him  seize  hold  of  one  of  the  many  projections  of 
the  carved  work  of  the  tower,  cline  firmly  to  it,  and  raising  himself  as 
gently  as  he  could,  fix  one  foot  alter  the  other  on  some  head  of  a 
sphinx,  or  out-standing  cornice,  or  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  rosettQ 
of  the  ornamental  work.  Every  eye  was  fixed,  every  tongue  mute« 
every  heart  beat  with  terror  and  anxiety  whilst  watching  the  perilous 
climbing  of  the  intrepid  Tiler.  But  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  the 
tower ;  he  stood  on  that  platform  of  six  feet  square, — two  of  which 
the  cross  filled. 

' '  Then  he  is  safe/'  cried  out  with  one  voice  the  almost  breathless 
spectators. 

'  But  the  father,  and  the  maiden,  unseen  by  Herman,  spoke  not  I 
they  scarcely  breathed,  their  blood  freezing  in  their  veins.  Their 
eyes  were  still  fixed,  watching  every  movement ; — their  tongues 
cleaved  to  their  mouths,  for  they  did, not  think  the  danger  over. 

'  Herman  bad  now  drawn  up  his  tools,  and  was  perched  upon  one 
of  the  bars  of  the  cross,  looking  like  one  of  those  large  eagles  which 
are  driven  by  the  wintry  storms  for  refuge  to  our  high  buildings. 
His  eye  measured,  without  giddiness  or  fear,  the  immense  distance 
between  himself,  and  the  abode  of  men.  Having  so  far  succeeded, 
all  doubt,  all  fear,  was  at  an  end.  He  looked  for  his  father,  and  his 
mistress.     He  did  not  however  distinguish  them. 

'  Soon  red-hot  coals  were  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,whilst  a 
figure  like  a  spirit  of  the  upper  regions  kept  close  to  the  fire,  which  he 
continually  brightened  till  the  stem  of  the  cross  became  red-hot.  Then 
strong,  steady,  loud  strokes  of  the  forge  hammer  were  distinctly  heard, 
and  fearfully  repeated  by  the  echoing  vaults.  It  might  have  formed  a 
picture  of  some  evil  spirit  warring  against  the  emblem  of  Christianity ! 
At  every  blow  the  cross  moved  a  little,  and  the  crowd  applauded 
These  plaudits  came  like  the  dashing  of  a  tide,  to  the  ears  of  the 
adventurer;  but  did  he  know  how  every  blow  throbbed  on  the  hearts 
of  his  beloved  friends  ?  Full  of  joyous  hope  he  laboured,  still  cau- 
tiously, judiciously,  vigorously.  Surely  the  soul  of  Quinten  Metsys, 
the  artist  who  framed  the  cross,  was  assisting  at  this  stupendous  task, 
to  restore  to  his  native  city  his  grand  work. 

'  One  more,  only  one  more  stroke  ;  and  the  cross  stood  erect !  the 
proud  summit  was  in  its  due  place  and  proportion.  A  shout  of  admi- 
ration filled  the  place,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  half-stunned  work- 
man. Then  did  the  father,  for  the  first  time,  turn  his  eyes  towards 
those  of  Ciska ;  both  were  full  of  tears,  but  tears  of  joy,  which  relieved 
their  agitated  hearts,  whilst  the  continued  plaudits  of  the  gathered 
multitude  were  now  welcome,  for  they  were  consolation  for  the  past, 
horrible  suspense. 

•  Before  be  began  to  descend,  Herman  stretched  forward  to  look  if 
his  father  and  his  beloved  were  witnesses  of  his  success.  Oh,  horror! 
his  foot  slipped  upon  the  iron  plate,  and  over  the  hot  burning  char* 
coal;  befell  from  the  platform,  and  bounded  violently  against  the 
angles  of  the  building.  The  cord  which  was  fixed  round  his  waist, 
and  the  other  end  of  which  be  had  fastened  to  a  ledge  of  the  tower, 
held  him  up  for  a  moment,  over  the  dreadful  height. 
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'  What  a  moment/  Numbers  of  active  spectators  rushed  up  the 
stairs,  and  thence  to  the  first  gallery,  with  a  blind  hope  of  being  of 
some  use;  but  ere  the  swiftest,  the  most  active,  the  most  zealous 
foot  reached  even  the  first  gallery,  the  red-hot  cinders  had  caught 
the  cord  ;  and  it  quickly  blazed,  and  crackled,  and  gave  way ! 
Herman  bounded  off  from  angle  to  angle,  now  his  head  struck  one 
sharp  point,  now  another,  now  balanced  an  instant  on  some  broad 
ledge,  then  plunged  downwards,  broken,  twisted,  crushed,  till  over 
and  over  he  fell  head-foremost  on  the  stone  pavement,  and  was  dashed 
to  a  thousand  pieces. 

*  When  men,  all  trembling,  gave  way  to  those  who  dared  pick  up 
the  body,  and  examine  the  fractured  head,  two  other  dead  bodies 
were  stretched  near  it.  Herman's  father,  Herman's  beloved,  expired 
on  the  spot. 

'  They  were  all  three  buried  there  ;  and  over  their  tomb  was  placed 
a  blue  slab,  on  which  was  beaten  in  as  many  pieces  of  copper  as  there 
had  been  found  fragments  of  the  skull  of  Herman.'  (Vol.  xi.  p.  43 
—55. 

The  next  tale,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  very  short  quota- 
tion, is  that  of  an  artist  of  Bruges,  named  Andr^,  whom  an 
envious  rival  exposed  to  a  false  charge  of  murder.  By  a  rash 
judgment  of  the  authorities  of  his  native  city,  the  poor  victim 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  with  a  yearns  respite  to  prove  his 
innocence.  He  was  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  usual  indul- 
gence of  working  whilst  in  prison,  at  his  art  of  carving  in  wood; 
and  he  accepted  it,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  resource  for 
his  only  child,  a  little  girl,  soon  to  be  left  the  pennyless  orphan 
of  a  disgraced  father.  It  was  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  in 
every  branch  were  at  a  high  pinnacle  of  excellence  in  Flanders. 
He  began  his  task  under  extremely  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances; and  sacrificed  his  life  in  completing  it. 

The  progress  of  the  work,  and  its  unhappy  ending,  are  told 
in  these  words  : — 

*  The  wainscotting  of  the  Hall  of  Judgment  in  Bruges,  is  only  lit 
by  windows  from  the  further  end,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  fine 
carving.  The  artist  began  then  to  carve  rosettes  on  a  part  of  the 
ceiling  above  the  enormous  chimney-piece  of  that  hall.  Then  with 
a  natural  taste  which  the  ancient  productions  more  frequently  exhibit, 
than  those  of  the  present  day,  he  united  those  festoons  with  others 
round  the  chimney t piece,  so  as. to  become  one  fine  picture.  Many 
tasteful  ornaments  united  the  carved  panels  together,  so  as  to  make  a 
beautiful  whole,  when  the  most  minute  trifle  was  finished  with  perfect 
skilU 

'  The  elaborate  work  in  an  imperfectly  lighted  room,  so  fatigued 
his  eyes,  that  there  were  moments  when  he  was  compelled  to  desist.' 

After  further  details  respecting  this  arduous  work  of  art. 
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irliicb  Andre,  comforted  by  the  society  of  his  hapless  child,  per- 
levered  in,  the  story  concludes  with  a  touching  account  of  his 
nmid  and  deep  change  of  Matures.  He  was  like  a  spectre ;  and 
irnen  his  rash  judges,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  elaborate 
perfection  of  the  carving,  ordered  Andre's  release,  upon  a  re- 
consideration of  the  insufficiency  of  the  proofs  of  his  guilt,  he 
was  found  to  have  sunk  into  a  premature  grave  in  his  prison. — 
[vol.  ii.  p.  57 — 73.) 

The  Castle  of  Maldeghen,  '  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hamlets 
in  Flanders,'  where  beautiful  hamlets  abound,  is  given  from 
3ne  of  the  Flemish  ballads,  a  class  of  popular  productions  well 
irorth  an  English  student^s  attention.  The  almost  identity  of 
the  Flemish  language  with  ours  in  its  tones,  as  well  as  in  nume- 
rous original  words,  is  shown  in  the  singing  of  these  ballads. 
Not  many  weeks  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  walking  with 
some  friends  near  Cassel  in  French  Flanders,  when  one  of  the 
party  insisted  upon  speaking  to  some  children  who  were  singing 
as  they  gathered  nuts  in  an  adjoining  wood.  From  their  voices, 
he  thought  they  must  be  English  children.  After  no  small  dif- 
ficulty, he  made  out  from  their  Flemish,  for,  although  belonging 
to  a  village  which  had  been  French  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  not  one  word  of  French  could  they  utter  or  understand, 
that  these  genuine  children  of  the  soil  were  carolling  stanzas  far 
older,  perhaps,  than  Chevy  Chase,  or  Childe  Waters,  Ignorance 
of  their  kindred  tongue  found  its  suitable  punishment  in  the 
mortification  attendant  upon  perceiving,  that  a  great  treat  was 
lost  by  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  subject  of  the  ballad ; 
but  the  tones  of  the  young  songsters  could  not  be  mistaken. 
They  were  thorough  Sussex-English. 

The  incident  occurred  Avithin  five  hours  and  a  half  of  London 
by  rail-road,  and  steam  boats,  at  a  spot  where  the  true  Flemish 
tongue  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  all  classes ;  and  where  a  line 
of  little  hills  beginning  fifteen  miles  east  of  Calais,  presents  for 
as  many  miles  more  as  perfect  a  series  of  picturesque  views, 
hills  and  dells,  shady  lawns,  meadow  paths,  and  sheltered  cot- 
tages, as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  world,  not  excepting  Devon- 
shire, or  Wales. 

Our  Belgian  author  appreciates  the  picturesque  at  its  true 
value ;  and  he  seizes  eagerly  upon  every  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing brief  notices  of  scenery,  such  as  that  which  closes  the 
strange  and  terrible  story  of  the  Iron  Lady  of  Maestricht,  told 
rather  obscurely;  and  to  our  great  surprise  ranging  in  date 
firom  the  Middle  Ages  to  1790  and  1826. 

Little  room  is  left  for  our  intended  catalogue  of  curious 
errors  of  style,  not  of  the  press,  which  betray  the  foreign  pen  in 
this  creditable  production.     Credit  will  be  given  us  for  not 
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having  overlooked  them ;  and  rather  too  abundant  a  sprinkling 
of  press  errors  besides.  As  general  advice^  we  will  venture  to 
recommend  M.  Dele  Pierre  to  studjT  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  the 
greatest  diUgence  as  a  help  in  his  promised  future  labours. 

Still  less  room  is  left  us  for  a  contemplated  examination  of 
the  history  and  language  of  Flanders.  Materials  for  both  are 
most  abundant ;  and  those  materials  are  of  great  value.  No 
English  library  should  be  without  an  ample  collection  of  the 
Flemish^  Latin^  and  French  books  which  mainly  constitute 
them ;  and  of  which  considerable  catalogues  have  been  pub« 
lished.  Studied  with  discrimination^  this  history  in  its  succes* 
sive  periods^  Celtic^  Boman^  Middle  Age^  and  Modern^  and  that 
language  in  its  simple  form^  will  resolve  more  than  one  problem 
in  human  affairs;  and  in  science.  To  English  students  both  have 
peculiar  attractions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact^  that 
the  Flemish  and  our  Saxon  speech  had  a  common  origin, 
and  a  very  extensive  similarity  exists  to  this  day,  more  espe- 
cially among  the  common  people — ^the  millions;  and  in  old 
books.  And  from  the  earliest  periods  of  time  of  which  records 
exists  our  mutual  intercourse  has  been  frequent  and  important ; 
and  the  changes  which  the  wonders  of  modem  powers  of  loco- 
motion have  already  begun  to  work,  promise  to  bring  the  fine 
land  of  Flanders,  with  all  its  ancient  associations  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  the  multitudinous  resources  of  its  present  popula- 
tion,  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  denseness  even  in  a 
state  of  long  comparative  decline,  to  our  very  thresholds.  An 
eager  desire  prevails  in  Belgium  for  the  revival  of  the  better 
times  when  its  trade,  its  arts,  and  its  science,  were  honoured  in 
Europe.  Our  author  shares  this  desire;  and  we  join  him 
heartily  in  his  hope,  that  the  past  peaceful  glories  of  his  coun- 
try may  be  profitable  stimulants  to  greater  actions  than  even 
those  which  once  created  what  has  been  so  deplorably  lost  by 
the  influence  of  wars  and  foreign  domination.  Belgium  is  now 
independent,  and  through  the  extraordinary  events  of  latter 
days,  she  enjoys  a  declared  neutrality.  In  the  new  conflicts  of 
industry,  which  we  trust  will  long  be  the  only  ones  to  occupy 
mens  minds  in  Europe,  may  wisdom  guide  her  public  councils, 
and  the  right  intelligence,  which  M.  Dele  Pierre  is  anxious  to 
propagate,  bless  her  people. 
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Art.  IX. — Cohden  et  la  Ligue,  ou  L* agitation  Anglaise,  pour  la  Libert^  du 
Commerce,  Par  M.  Fred.  Baetiat,  Membre  Correspondant  de  I'lDSti- 
tut,  et  Membre  da  Conseil  General  des  Landes.  Svo.  Paris,  1845. 
[Cobden  and  the  League,  or  the  English  Agitation  for  Commercial 
Freedom.'] 

The  appearance  and  reception  of  this  volume,  are  among  the 
good  signs  of  the  times.  Since  its  publication,  the  author  has  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  a  body  of  men,  as 
far  removed  from  the  influence  of  mere  agitation  as  any  scientific 
society  in  the  world  j  and  at  this  moment,  the  walls  of  Paris 
are  covered  with  its  advertisement.  There  is  even  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  this  grave  book  of  poUtical  economy  becoming  as  popu- 
lar as  a  new  novel  from  any  well  known  pen. 

This  successful  result  of  M.  Bastiat^s  labours,  only  requires  a 
httle  nursing  by  the  League,  and  by  its  French  friends,  to  make 
millions  of  converts  to  free  trade  abroad,  by  simply  telling  the 
story  of  the  free  traders  in  England. 

Before  stating  what  this  echo  to  the  League  is,  we  will  add, 
one  or  two  more  proofs  of  our  active  neighbours  being  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  free  trade  question. 

The  general  councils  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, assembled  last  December,  after  an  interval  of  four  years, 
have  just  closed  their  meetings  in  the  best  possible  spirit.  They 
have  recommended,  by  a  great  majority,  that  foreign  iron 
should  be  admitted  into  France  free  of  duty  for  ship  building. 
This  is  not  a  day  too  soon ;  as  the  high  price  of  iron  made  by 
the  French  themselves,  has  already  driven  their  large  ships 
entirely  out  of  use ;  and  extensively  reduced  all  their  merchant 
shipping. 

The  same  important  bodies  have  recommended  in  January, 
1846,  analogous  changes  in  other  fabrics. 

Again,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  a  zealous,  and  eloquent 
appeal  has  just  gone  forth  from  one  of  the  oldest  Dukes  in 
France,  in  favour  of  unconditional  free  trade.  And  again,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  strong  disposition  has  lately  been 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  same  objects.* 

This  is  sudden — so  sudden,  that  the  author  of  the  French 
histoiy  of  the  League,  opens  his  book  with  the  extremest  appre^ 
herision,  that  it  will  be  utterly  neglected,  inasmuch  as  *  free 
trade/  says  he  ^  is  looked  upon  in  France  as  Utopian,  or  worse.' 

Yes,  M.  Bastiat, — who  last  autumn  was  a  very  prophet,  when 

•  These  evidences  of  opinion  in  France,  upon  free  trade,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  first  part  of  Za  Liberie  des  Commerce^  published  at  Mr.  £if.  Wilson, 
Royal  Exchange. 
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he  sagaciously  conjectured  what  Sir  R.  Peel  must  have  been 
about  in  November^  in  regard  to  the  prodigious  changes  now  in 
progress,  modestly  doubts  whether  his  work  will  be  read  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  it  has  procured  him  a  most  honour- 
able, unsolicited  admission  into  the  most  cautious  society  in 
France ;  and  the  earnest  language  of  his  introduction,  with  his 
curious  collection  of  our  leaguers'  speeches  at  Manchester,  in 
London,  Norwich,  Plymouth,  Perth,  Carlisle,  and  elsewhere 
from  1842  to  1844,  are  likely  to  make  the  names  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  Hume  and  Thompson,  Fox  and  Wilson,  and  those  of  a 
host  of  other  men,  as  familiar  over  all  France  as  household 
words ;  and  their  purposes  as  acceptable  as  they  are  beginning 
to  be  intelligible  there. 

Our  readers  know  the  originals  too  well  to  need  French  trans^ 
lations  of  their  speeches;  and  they  do  not  want  M.  Bastiat's 
doctrines  for  their  instruction.  But  this  book  is  well  worth 
buying  as  a  curiosity;  and  it  will  be  useful  hereafter,  when  the 
present  barriers  of  monopoly  between  us  and  France  shall  be 
broken  down,  to  remind  us  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
resolution  in  a  good  cause. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Voices  of  the  Church,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  D.  F,  Strauss,  author 
of  '*  Das  LebenJesu  " ;  comprising  Essays  in  Defence  of  Christianity, 
by  Divines  of  Different  Communions,  Collected  and  Composed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R,  Beard,  D.D.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1845. 
Pp  XV.  437. 

2.  Tent  amen  Anti-Straussianum,  The  Antiquity  of  the  Gospels  asserted, 
on  Philological  grounds,  in  refutation  of  the  Mythic  Scheme  of  Dr. 
.  D.  F.  Strauss.  An  Argument.  By  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  L.L.D. 
London  :  Ward.     1845.     pp.  xvii.  113. 

The  first  of  these  works  embodies  eight  very  valuable  essays 
which  have  been  published  separately  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1844  and  1845,  by  Dr.  Beard.  Two  of  them  are  original ;  four 
are  translated  or  compiled  from  the  German,  and  two  from  the 
French.     The  one  object  to  which  the  whole  are  addressed,  is — 

'To  furnish  the  £nglish  reader  with  some  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  the  work  by  Dr. 
Strauss,  entitled.  Das  Leben  Jesu^  kritisch.bearbeitet  von  Dr,  David 
Freiderich  Strauss;  as  well  as  of  forming  a  calm  estimate  of  the 
justness  of  its  principle,  the  accuracy  of  its  arguments,  the 
soundness  of  its  views,  and  its  general  bearing  on  the  historical  verity, 
of  the  gospel.  This  reply  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the 
wide  diffusion  in  this  country  —  not  least  among  the  labouring 
classes  —  of  opinions   and   impressions   adverse    to    Christianity, 
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derived  more  or  less  immediately  from  the  publications  of  Dr.  Strauss. 
Even  where  the  Leben  Jesu  was  not  known,  and  could  not  be  read,  a 
conviction  has  prevailed,  that  some  great  work  had  been  put  forth  in 
Germany,  which  as  being  destructive  of  the  Christian  religion,  its 
ministers  wished  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  were 
afraid  even  to  study  themselves.  So  untrue  and  unsound  a  state  of 
feeling  may  well  be  regarded  with  regret,  if  not  alarm,  by  every 
enlightened  disciple  of  Christ.  The  present  work  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  how  far  the  attack  made  by  Strauss  on  the  historical 
foundations  of  our  common  faith,  is  of  so  deadly  a  character  as  many 
have  supposed.' — p.  v. 

As  this  is  almost  the  first  work  in  the  English  language  that 
has  addressed  itself  to  the  great  Straussian  controversy,  which 
has  deluged  the  continent  with  books,  the  editor  very  properly 
employs  his  first  essay  in  setting  forth  the  views  which  Strauss  has 
advanced.  This  is  entitled  '  Strauss,  Hegel  and  their  Opinions.* 
And  is  a  most  able,  luminous,  and  candid  exposition.  We 
know  not  where  else  the  English  reader,  desiring  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  bearings  of  controversy  by  which  so  many  active 
minds  have  been  agitated,  and  in  which  so  many  able  pens  have 
been  employed,  can  so  readily  obtain  the  information  he  re- 
quires. The  writer's  dread  of  being  unfair  has  occasionally  led 
him  into  greater  concessions  than  some  of  his  readers  will  admit : 
but  this  is  so  rare  a  fault  among  controversialists,  that  it  may 
easily  be  pardoned.  Thus  he  gives  Strauss  credit  for  ^candour,' 
although  presently  after  he  gives  us  many  instances  from  the 
Leben  Jesu  of  gross  ^  unfairness,*  (his  own  word)  in  argument. 
Candour  and  unfairness  are  not  very  compatible  qualities. 

Having  thus  laid  his  foundation  in  the  first  Essay,  Dr.  Beard 
proceeds  in  the  second  to  furnish  A  Review  of  Strauss's  Life  of 
Jesus,  from  the  French  of  M.  Quinet,  the  Professor  of  Modern 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Paris.  This  is  a  clever  and  in- 
forming paper,  exhibiting  uncommon  intimacy  with  German 
theological  literature ;  as  does  also  the  one  that  follows,  entitled 
a  Reply  to  Dr.  Strauss' s  Book — the  Life  ofJestis ;  from  the  French 
of  the  well  known  Rev.  Athanase  Coquerel,  which  however  is 
more  solid  and  argumentative,  as  becomes  the  station  and  cha- 
racter of  the  writer.  Next,  in  the  fourth  Essay,  comes  Dr. 
Tholuck  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Evangelical  History y  illustrated 
with  reference  to  the  '  Leben  Jesu'  of  Dr.  Strauss.  These  illus- 
trations are  drawn  from  the  gospel  of  Luke  and  his  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  and  the  gist  of  the  argument,  which  is  handled 
with  great  ability  and  research,  is  to  prove  the  incidental  exact- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who 
is  there  constantly  on  ground  where  we  are  able  to  check  bis 
statements,  and  to  test  their  accuracy,  from  the  information  of 
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contemporary  writers  :  and  on  the  strength  of  the  fidelity  and 
exact  information  thus  evinced^  to  claim  the  same  qualities  for 
the  gospel  which  even  Strauss  admits  to  be  the  work  of  the 
same  author^  and  which  does  not  afibrd  the  same  ample 
materials  for  collateral  verification,  although  such  as  it  does 
furnish  manifest  the  same  characteristics.  There  is  less  perhaps 
that  is  absolutely  new  to  the  English  reader  in  this  tracts  than 
in  most  of  the  others ;  as  the  greater  part  of  the  illustrations  are 
such  as  may  be  found  in  Lardner  and  in  good  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament.  The  fifth  Essay  is  ^  the  llieory  of  Myths 
in  its  Application  to  the  Gospel  History,  Examined  and  Confuted, 
by  Dr.  Julius  Miiller.  The  following  passage  exhibits  the 
application  of  the  Mythical  theory,  against  which  Dr.  Miiller 
contends,  and  also  displays  the  process  usually  followed  by 
Strauss  in  forcing  this  application  :— 

^  The  plan  of  the  author  is,  in  general,  this  : — 

'  First,  he  endeavours  to  point  out  in  the  gospel  narratives,  partly 
internal  improbabilities — partly  contradictions,  either  with  what  the 
same  evangelist  has  elsewhere  stated,  or  with  the  accounts  of  other 
evangelists  and  New  Testament  writers,  concerning  the  same  events, 
or  with  the  historical  statements  of  Josephus,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  events  within  the  gospel  history.  When  he  thinks  the  nega- 
tive part  of  his  work  to  be  thus  completed,  and  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  particular  narrative  to  have  been  rendered  sufficiently 
suspicious,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  positive  side  of  his  work.  He 
searches  throughout  the  Old  Testament  to  see  if  he  cannot  find  in 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs — of. Moses,  David,  of  the  prophets, 
especially  Elijah  and  Elisha,  or  of  other  eminent  men — traits  which 
correspond  to  the  accounts  of  Christ,  and  thus  render  it  intelligible 
how,  out  of  their  legendary  poetry,  the  most  ancient  church  (which 
so  gladly  recognized  in  the  deeds  and  destiny  of  their  founder ;  i.  e. 
of  their  supposed  Messiah,  every  thing  great  and  noble  that  is  pre- 
served to  us  of  those  men)  could  manage  to  fabricate  the  narrative. 
Just  as  easily  is  this  explained,  when  a  kindred  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  at  hand,  which  was  considered  by  the  Jews,  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  by  the  Apostles  as  a  Messianic  prophecy.  Since, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  primitive  Christians,  the  life  of  Jesus 
must  correspond  accurately  with  those  prophecies  (which  is  the 
reason  for  the  formula  iva  «rX«i^Oi}  tq  'pijdiv,  tit  order  that  what  was  said 
might  bejvlfilled,  so  oflen  recorded  in  the  gospel),  the  author  has  no 
scruple  indirectly  reversing  the  mode  in  which  the  Biblical  church 
views  this  connection,  according  to  which  the  prophecy  arose  directly 
out  of  the  prophet's  vision;  and  in  considering  one  portion  of  the 
gospel  records  as  a  free  invention,  in  accordance  with  the  type  of 
these  prophecies.  For  this  purpose  he  makes  use  of  particular 
deolarations  of  Jesus,  which  bear  a  relation  to  the  recorded  events.' 
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We  next  come  to  a  vigorous  and  well-written  essay  by  Dr. 
Beard  himself^  under  the  title^  ^  lilustrations  of  the  Moral  Argu- 
ment  for  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospels,'  This  is  more  original^ 
and  in  most  respects  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  the 
translated  essays  of  the  book.  The  writer  shews  that  the  Ger- 
man aathors  have  no  right  to  regard  the  gospels  as  regular  his- 
torical narratives.  They  are  not  history,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  although  they  contain  history.  Neither  are  they 
biographies,  seeing  that  they  describe  but  a  short  portion  of  the 
life  of  Christ ;  but  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  approaching  to 
what  the  French  call  Memoires  pour  servir  d  Fhistoire  de — .  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  deahng  with  them  as  philosophical  histories, 
is  unfounded ;  and  it  is  dso  modem — '  an  offspring  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  from  the  features  which  it  has,  could  ob- 
viously not  have  come  into  existence  till  after  Voltaire  had 
scoffed,  and  Gibbon  generalized,  and  Niebuhr  upturned  the 
foundations  of  Kome.^ 

Yet,  although  no  one  could  be  justified  in  applying  the  tests 
of  philosophical  history,  to  books  which  are  less  histories  than 
alignments,  there  is  no  history  which  admits  of  better  and  fuller 
proof  than  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  present  to  us  a 
true  picture  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  a  true  portrait  of  their 
great  subject,  Jesus  Christ.  After  alluding  briefly  to  the  nature 
of  this  proof,  and  to  the  historical  corroborations  from  Josephus, 
and  other  writers,  Dr.  Beard  gives  a  home  thrust  at  those  who 
are  not  satisfied  without  such  coroborations : 

'Some  of  the  departures  from  historical  verity  which  are  attributed 
to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  are  sought  to  be  established  by 
an  appeal  to  Josephus,  and  other  historians.  We  have  sometimes 
had  a  smile  forced  from  us  by  the  curious  union  which  this  appeal 
presents  of  credulity  and  incredulity  ;  for,  in  order  to  invalidate 
Luke,  Josephus,  and  older  ancient  writers  are  allowed,  and  assumed 
to  be  immaculate.  Unbelief  has  sometimes  a  short  memory.  The 
writer  of  the  *  Philosophical  Dictionary  '  denied  that  Josephus — this 
now  unquestioned  authority — was  worthy  of  belief.  Other  far  greater 
names  than  that  of  Voltaire  might  be  adduced,  as  more  or  less  im- 
peaching the  credulity  of  the  Jewish  historians ;  and  who  can  say, 
that,  should  a  German  divine  find  a  dearth  of  novelty,  or  fail  in  a 
subject  by  which  to  gain  distinction, — the  only  way  to  get  his  daily 
bread — he  may  not,  after  the  manner  of  Strauss,  ere  long  rake  to- 
gether all  the  objections  which  have  been  taken  to  Josephus,  and, 
writing  his  life,  do  his  best  to  undermine  the  authority,  and  destroy 
bis  fame.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  charges  ad- 
duced against  the  Jewish  historian  can,  in  all  their  breadth,  be  sus- 
tained. Yet  is  he  by  no  means  a  faultless  writer ;  and  we  are  very 
far  from  thinking,   that,  in  any  case  in  which  his  statements  may 
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appear  to  contradict  or  qualify  the  statements  of  an  evangelist,  the 
presumption  is  necessarily  in  favour  of  the  first,  and  against  the 
second.     And,  if  the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative — say  of  John 
and  a  book  of  Josephus — is  to  be  taken  into  account,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  former.' — pp.  229,  230. 

The  arguments  built  upon  the  minute  apparent  discrepancies 
of  the  evangelical  records,  might  be  met^  even  were  they  ad- 
mitted, by  this  playful  illustration : — 

'  John  Milton  has  not  been  yet  two  centuries  in  his  tomb.  His 
life  has  been  repeatedly  written :  first,  a  short  period  after  his  death ; 
recently  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Our  eye  has  fallen  on  discre- 
pancies of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  register  of  his  birth,  and  his  bio- 
grapher Todd,  fix  the  time  when  he  was  born  as  the  9th  of  December, 
1608  Another  biographer,  Toland,  who  wrote  near  Milton's  own 
day,  says  he  was  born  in  the  year  1606;  while  Hallam  declares 
'  John  Milton  was  born  in  1609.'  His  biographer  Simmons  states, 
that  lie  died  on  the  8th  of  November,  1674;  Wood  gives  the  9th  or 
the  10th  as  the  day  of  his  decease  ;  while  the  register  shows  that  the 
interment  took  place  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  Wood  affirms 
'  his  eyes  were  none  of  the  quickest ; '  Symmons — '  their  lustrfe, 
which  was  peculiarly  vivid,  did  not  even  fade  even  when  their  vision 
was  extinguished.'  Todd  reports  that  Milton  married  a  daughter  of 
Justice  Powell,  of  Sandford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  and  lived  in 
a  house  at  Forrest-hill,  about  three  miles  from  Oxford.  Brydges 
states,  in  opposition,  that  the  family  of  Powell,  of  Sandford,  and  that 
of  Powell,  of  Forest- hill,  were  not  in  the  remotest  degree  connected. 
Hallam  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  none  of  Milton's  extant  poetry 
reaches  back  beyond  the  sonnet  which  he  composed  on  arriving  at 
his  twenty- third  year.  Brydges  speaks  without  hesitation  of  other 
poems,  written  at  earlier  periods;  fixing,  for  instance,  his  poetical 
versions  of  the  114th  and  136th  Psalms  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

'  Now  these  discrepancies  afford  good  materials  for  critical  inge- 
nuity to  work  with.  Surely  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the  true  day  of  Milton's  birth.  He  could  not  be  born  in  the  years 
1606,  1608,  and  1609.  Who  can  say  that  he  was  born  at  all  ?  These 
discrepancies  look  very  suspicious.  Was  Milton  any  thing  more 
than  a  poetical  impersonation  of  the  republican  spirit  which  produced 
the  Commonwealth  ?  Then,  in  regard  to  his  eyes,  were  they  lustrous 
or  were  they  not?  This,  in  the  contradictory  state  of  our  evidence, 
cannot  be  determined.  One  thing  is  clear:  both  accounts  cannot  be 
true. — Is  either  true  ?  Had  Milton  any  eyes  at  all  ?  In  other  words, 
was  he  anything  but  a  free  invention  of  the  myth-forming  tendency  of 
the  days  of  the  first  Charles  V — pp.  20,  21 . 

But  Dr.  Beard  argues  that  the  variations  in  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts are  less  in  number  and  magnitude  than  even  some 
friends  may  think.  It  is  not  merely  by  an  unfriendly,  but  an 
ui^ust^  method  of  proceedings  that  Strauss  often  gains  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  succeeding  to  display  variations  and  discrepancies 
between  the  Evangelists. 

'  Thp  extent  to  which  this  method  is  unjust,  can  be  measured 
only  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  Gospels,  iii  connection  with  bis 
perverted  comments.  We  may,  however,  give  a  specimen : — sup- 
pose that  one  narrator.  A.,  states  that  Fenelon,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  visited  Rome,  and  saw  St.  Peter's  church.  Another  narrator, 
B.,  records  that  Fenelon,  in  his  fortieth  year,  came  to  London,  and 
saw  Westminster  Hall.  These  two  accounts  are  first  considered  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  same  journey.  Here,  then,  are  contradictions. 
A.  declares  that  Fenelon  went  to  Rome ;  B.  that  he  went  to  Eng- 
land :  both  cannot  be  right ;  one  must  be,  and  both  may  be,  in  error. 
At  any  rate,  here  is  contradiction  the  first.  The  second  contradic- 
tion is  found  in  the  divergent  statements,  that  Fenelon  inspected  St. 
Peter's  Church  and  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  a  third  con- 
tradiction,— one  in  regard  to  time  :  A.  fixes  on  the  age  of  thirty  ;  B. 
prefers  the  later  period  of  forty  years;  both,  doubtless,  with  reasoql^ 
quite  satisfactory  to  themselves.  But  what  is  the  value  of  two  writers 
that  thus  contradict  each  other?  Kow  let  the  reader  observe,  that 
this  heap  of  cloud  is  built  on  pure  assumption ;  namely,  that  there 
was  but  one  journey,  and  that  the  time  specified,  which  explains  every 
thing,  is  adroitly  turned  into  an  objection,  and  even  made  to  appear 
as  an  additional  contradiction.' — (pp.  22,  23.) 

After  some  further  description  of  these  alleged  discrepancies, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  argue  the  truth  of  the  Gospels  from  their 
undoubted  concurrence  in  the  doctrines  which  they  exhibit,  and 
from  *  the  unity  of  the  image  of  Jesus,  as  presented  in  the  New 
Testament.'  He  then  urges  that  Christianity  presents  itself  to 
us  as  an  essentially  miraculous  system ;  and  that  those  who  re- 
ject or  attempt  to  separate  the  miraculous  from  it,  are  constantly 
baffled  by  the  intricate  incorporation  of  the  miraculous  even  in 
the  minor  details,  and  might  quite  as  well  and  as  wisely  reject 
the  whole. 

After  instancing  this  from  Scripture,  the  author  proceeds  to 
produce  the  testimonies  of  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  did  not 
liold  the  faith  of  Jesus,  but  who  confess  against  their  will  that  mira- 
cles were  alleged  to  be  wrought  by  Christ;  and  indirectly  admit 
their  inability  to  show  that  the  pretension  was  groundless.  By 
this  we  see  what  the  impression  was  that  our  J  ord  made  on  his 
contemporaries ;  what  impression  he  left  behind  in  the  world ; 
what  impression  of  him  was  received,  not  only  by  his  apostles, 
and  immediate  successors,  but  also  by  enemies.  Jhis  impres* 
sion  was,  that  he  at  least  assumed  to  work  miracles.  He  even 
appears  on  the  page  of  history  as  the  worker  of  miracles.  '  Is 
all  this,  delusion?*  asks  the   author;   'were  his  enemies  de-: 
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ceived  as  well  as  his  friends ;  did  they,  too,  readily  admit  a  pre- 
tension with  which  it  is  clear  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal. 
Must  not  the  stamp  of  the  miraculous  in  this  system  have 
been  deep  and  broad,  which  Josephus  could  not  disown, 
which  compelled  a  record  from  the  pen  of  Suetonius,  and  which 
neither  the  philosopher  Celsus,  nor  the  Emperor  Julian,  could 
assail  except  with  sarcasm  and  invective.*  The  writer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  minute  and  highly  interesting  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  '  the  actual 
miracle  of  the  Christian  religion/  and  after  laying  bare  the 
clumsy  fallacies  by  which  Strauss  has  sought  to  explain  away  that 
great  fact,  and  the  belief  in  it,  so  earnestly  and  frequently  declared 
by  the  apostles,  he  favours  us  with  a  truly  impressive  account 
of  the  influence  of  that  belief  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of 
Paul,  contrasted  with  a  view  of  the  life  and  conduct  of 
Seneca,  under  the  influence  of  that  stoical  philosophy,  of  which  he 
^as,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  first  teachers.  The  beautiful  consist- 
ency of  the  apostle's  course  under  the  influence  of  his  persuasion 
of  a  fact,  without  which  he  believed  his  teaching  and  sufierings 
vain,  (1  Cor.  xv.  14,)  stands  out  in  high  relief  beside  the  incon- 
sistent and  weak  conduct  of  the  luxurious  and  greedy  teacher 
of  self-denial  and  submission  to  fate. 

Dr.  Beard  concludes  this  masterly  treatise  by  urging,  that 
were  all  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  explained  avay,  or 
exploded,  or  denied,  one  great  miracle  still  remains — the  charac- 
ter of  Christ.  Of  that  character  he  draws,  in  eloquent  words^  a 
discriminating  and  lovely  picture,  shewing  that  it  forms  a  great 
and  irrefragable  miracle  in  itself,  seeing  that  it  could  not  have 
been  formed  by,  or  have  grown  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  time 
in  which  he  appeared ;  or  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  sojourned. 

After  this  grave,  yet  any  thing  but  dull  discussion,  we  are  en- 
tertained in  the  next  Essay  by  ^  The  FcUlacy  of  the  Mythical 
Theory  ofDr,  Strauss,  illustrated  from  the  History  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  from  actual  Mohammedan  Myths  of  the  Ufe  of  Jesus. 
This  consists  of  two  papers,  the  first  of  which,  by  J.  F.  Warne, 
is  a  clever  and  amusing  application  of  Strauss's  mode  of  investi- 
gation to  the  History  of  Luther.  The  pamphlet  professes  to 
be  written  in  the  year  2836,  by  a  Mexican  disciple  of  the  He- 
gelian philosophy.  At  that  date,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  believe, 
much  of  the  multifarious  literature  on  Luther's  history  will  no 
longer  be  in  existence ;  there  will  be  doubts  and  difScuIties  in 
connection  with  the  German  reformer,  for  the  removal  of  which, 
materials  are  not  to  be  found.  In  the  supposed  circumstances, 
the  author  shows  with  what  destructive  eflect  the  theory  and 
reasonings  of  Strauss  may  be  applied  to  the  history  of  Luther, 
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— well  known,  authentic  and  credible  as  it  now  is,  in  all  its 
great  leading  features.  After  the  manner  in  which  the  German 
critic  of  the  nineteenth  century  resolves  the  gospel  records  of 
the  life  of  Christ  into  mere  fictions^  so  does  the  Mexican  of  the 
twenty-ninth  century  easily  prove,  that  much  in  Luther's  history 
is  mythical  and  unworthy  of  credit;  arguing  himself,  while  so 
doing,  into  many  an  absurd  and  false  conclusion,  on  what,  to  us, 
in  this  earlier  age,  is  plain  and  substantive  matter  of  fact.  This 
ingenious  paper  is  obviously  founded  on  Dr.  Whately's  Historic 
Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  which  is  known  in  Grer- 
many,  having  indeed  been  translated  with  special  reference  to 
the  work  of  Strauss. 

This  is  followed  by   a  piece  containing  extracts  from  real 
Mohammedan  myths  concerning  Jesus,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  shew  how  perfectly  sober  and  jrational  is  the  evangelical  his-  ^ 
tory,  in  comparison  with  the  genuine  myth  :  this  is  the  work 
of  M.  C  G.  Bark,  a  clergyman  of  Mottlingen. 

The  eighth  and  last  of  these  collected  pamphlets,  consists  of  a 
series  of  translated  extracts  from  Neander's  Leben  Jesu,  of  those 
passages  which  bear  the  most  strongly  on  the  points  which 
Strauss  has  endeavoured  to  impugu.  This  needs  no  recommen- 
dation of  ours. 

We  have  thought  it  right  thus  to  describe  the  contents  of  a 
book  which  appears  to  us  very  important,  and  which  is  certainly 
very  interesting.  The  Christian  public  is  not  less  indebted  to 
Dr.  Beard,  for  the  care  and  judgment  which  have  dictated  his 
choice  of  pieces  for  translation,  than  for  the  very  able  ai^d 
effective  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  own  share  oC 
the  statement  and  argument.  This  share  is  larger  than  may  at 
first  appear,  as  the  two  essays  by  him  occupy  nearly  one-third 
of  the  volume. 

We  do  not  ourselves  apprehend  much  danger  to  our  educated 
youth,  from  the  diffusion  in  this  countryof  the  views  and  principles 
of  interpretation  of  which  the  name  of  Strauss  affords  the  most 
convenient  designation.  The  danger  is  to  our  manufacturing 
population  in  large  towns,  where  we  find  a  good  deal  of  rude, 
uncultivated  talent,  and  a  smattering  of  knowledge,  which,  un- 
happily, the  possessors  are  but  too  prone  to  think  it  most  clever 
and  most  original  to  display  in  carping  at  established  truths. 
To  such  minds,  and  to  the  publications  which  feed  them,  a  bad 
translation  of  Strauss,  sold  cheaply,  affords  rare  materials, 
greedily  received,  and  unsparingly  applijgd.  Jo  this  class,  most 
exposed  to  the  danger,  the  present  work  is  not  likely  to  find 
much  access  :  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  ministers 
and  others  who  dwell  among  them,  should  be  qualified  to  meet 
them,  as  occasion  arises,  upon  their  own  ground.     The  want  of 
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Dr.  Dobbin  shews,  by  actually  producing  the  examples  to 
the  eye,  that  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  name  ^IHIOTS, 
Jksus,  is  that  by  which  our  Lord  is  known  to  the  exclusion 
almost  of  every  other.  In  these  books  it  is  found  nearly  seven 
hundred  times,  whereas,  in  the  epistles  it  occurs  less  than 
seventy  times,  although  the  mention  of  the  Saviour  by  other 
names  is  frequent. 

It  is  then  further  shewn,  that  the  word,  XPISTOS,  Christ^ 
alone,  as  a  designation  of  our  Lord,  occurs  but  sixty  times  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts,  whereas  in  the  epistles  and  Revelation  it 
is  found  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  times  ;  and  that 
in  the  former  it  occurs  with  the  article  as  an  official  designation^ 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  stands  without  the  article^  as  a  proper 
name. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  form  'JHSOTS  XPJXTOS, 
Jesus  Christ,  which  occurs  only  five  times  in  the  Gospel  and 
Acts,  but  is  met  with  one  hundi^  and  sixty  times  in  the  Epis- 
tles and  Revelation. 

The  form  XPISTOS  'IHSOTS,  Christ  Jesus,  never  occurs 
in  the  Gospels,  and  only  twice  or  thrice  in  the  Acts,  wliile  in 
the  Epistles  it  is  very  common. 

Dr.  Dobbin  then  states  these  further  results : — 

'  That  while  the  epistle  writers  use  the  same  terms  by  which  be 
is  designated  in  the  Gospels  'IHXOTX  and  XPirTor,  separately 
about  two  hundred  times,  (that  is  supposing — what  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  grant,  that  the  *0  XPlXTOX  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  XPlXTor 
of  the  epistles  are  the  same,)  in  three  hundred  cases  besides*  they 
use  an  appellation  altogether  unknown,  or  scarcely  known  to  the 
Evangelists. 

'  That  'mrOYS  in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  the  proportion  o(  fourteen 
to  071^  to  XPIXTOZ  in  the  Gospels;  and  that  XPI£TO£  in  the  epis* 
ties  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  of  'iHroTT  in  the  epistles. 
That  thus  the  immense  predominence  of 'IXHOTZ  is  the  characteris* 
tic  of  the  one,  as  that  of  XPISTOS  is  of  the  other. 

Lastly,  a  comparison  of  an  equal  number  of  chapters,  in  each 
class  of  writings,  presents  the  following  curious  proportions. 
We  take  Mark  as  the  representative  of  the  Evangelists,  because 
containing  the  same  number  of  chapters  as  Paul  to  the  Romans^ 
and  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

'IHXOTS,  the  Gospel  designation,  occurs 

in  Mark,  95  times 

in  Romans,  38  „ 

in  1  Corinthians,      28  „ 
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daring  speculation  of  unblessed  learnings  this  tractate  of  Dr. 
Dobbin's  is  useful  and  interesting  as  a  contribution  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  cannot  hereafter  be  dis- 
cussed  without  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  he  has  with  so  much  ability  produced. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested  by  the 
use  which  the  German  divines  have  made  of  the  names  Jehovah 
and  Elohim^  in  attempting  to  distinguish  the  parts  or  portions 
of  which  they  suppose  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be  composed. 
There  is  much  in  the  discussions  connected  idth  this  subject — 
and  particularly  Hengstenberg'sacuteand  able  treatise Di^  Gottes- 
namen  in  Pentatetich,  contained  in  his  Authentie  det  Renta' 
tenches,  from  which  a  hint  for  the  enquiry  which  has  engaged 
Dr.  Dobbin's  attention  might  be  drawn. 


Art.  XI. — Selections  from  the  Kurgan,  commonly  catted  im  England^  the 
Koran ;  with  an  interwoven  Commentary ;  translated  from  the  /Srabie, 
methodically  arranged,  and  illustrated  by  Notes,  chiefly  from  Sale's 
edition;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  taken  from  Sale's 
Preliminary  Discourse,  with  Corrections  and  Additions,  By  E.  W. 
Lane,  &c.  &c.     London :  Madden  and  Co      8vo.  pp.  318. 

There  certainly  has  existed  for  many  years  past  little  curiosity 
among  either  the  learned  or  the  unlearned  respecting  the  history 
and  character  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture.  This  indiffer- 
ence, which  has  been  all  but  universal,  to  the  mortification  of 
some  gentlemen,  who  occasionally  hint  that  they  would  not 
object  to  fraternize  with  good  Mohammedans,  is,  we  suspect, 
attributable  to  reasons  widely  different  from  those  which  Mr. 
Lane  assigns  for  it.  To  inquisitive  men,  it  must  always  be  a 
chapter  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest  in  the  history  of  human 
nature ;  but  in  any  religious  sense,  it  has  scarcely  the  slightest 
attraction  even  for  speculators.  It  is  an  effete  imposture  which, 
though  once  exercising  a  terrific  sweep  of  physical  power,  when 
the  Christian  body  was  paralysed  by  superstition,  never  had, 
and  never  could  have,  any  moral  or  intellectual  force  in  the 
presence  of  that  civilization  which  Christianity  has  originated 
and  sustained,  and  which,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  advancing 
beyond  all  former  precedent.  The  Kur-an  will  no  doubt  remain 
in  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  as  mummies  will  in  their  ma- 
seums,  and  as  the  instrument  of  sustaining  the  faith  of  the 
Moslem  through  many  centuries,  as  well  as  of  keeping  them  in 
a  semi-civilized  state,  it  will  always  be  a  remarkable  and  inte- 
resting piece  of  antiquity;  but,  excepting  the  high  Uterary 
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interest  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  specimen  of  Arabic  composition, 
it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  contemptible.     What  share  the 
prophet  himself  had  in  the  fabrication^  appears  involved  in  an 
obscurity  that  is  never  likely  to  be  dissipated ;  but  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  his  scribes  and  assistants  are  entitled  to  a  full  share 
of  the  praise  or  blame.     Without  the  assistance  of  better  heads 
than  his  own,  he  never  could  have  bequeathed  to  the  world  the 
Kur-an^  even  such  as  it  is.     Every  thing  that  is  good  in  it  is 
borrowed,  and  forevervthingbad,  credit  maybe  given  to  the  fabii- 
cators  in  general.  The  great  feature  of  its  theology,  if  such  we  may 
be  allowed  to  call  it,  is  undoubtedly  a  pure  or  simple  theism  vindi- 
cated against  polytheism  by  the  wrath  of  man.  ;  But  it  is  the  bare 
principle,  borrowed  from  thatrevelation,  with  which  the  fabricators 
were  undoubtedly  well  acquainted,  yet  without  those  necessary 
and  beautiful  accompaniments  which,  in  the  genuine  revelation, 
cause  the  pure  ray  of  divine  light  to  fall  upon  us  rather  in  its 
prismatic  colours  than  as  an  abstract  and  independent  element. 
Mohammed  and  hi^  coadjutors  caught  a  gUmpse  of  the  glorious 
truth,  but  it  was  merely  partial.     The  sight  dazzled  and  blinded 
them.  Reason  lost  its  sway,  and  ceased  to  be  a  pupil;  but  under  the 
guidance  of  a  fanatical  and  voluptuous  imagination,  commenced 
teacher.     The  step  thence  to  the  assumption  of  prophecy  and  a 
divine  commission,  was  short  and  easy.  Among  a  semi-barbarous 
people,  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  success  to  the  grand  truth  ac- 
quired, and  the  shortest  way  to  it.  Some  authors  have  pretended  to 
admire  the  Mohammedan  system,  as  better  adapted  for  that  semi- 
barbarous  age  in  which  it  arose,  than  Christianity,  and  have  con- 
gratulated the  world  upon  its  rise  as  an  important  step  towards 
higher  attainments — something  better  than  heathenism,  though 
not  quite  so  good  as  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  can  view  it  as  nothing  better  than  an  infernal  machination  to 
impede  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  keep  the  nations  still 
under  the  domination  of  those  passions  which  work  in  perpetual 
antagonism  to  divine  love.     In  the  light  of  that  principle,  the 
difference  is  immaterial  between  stupid,  degrading  idolatry,  and 
savage,    proud,    exterminating,   voluptuous    Mohammedanism, 
under  the  name  of  the  one  true  God.     Certain  we  are  that  the 
heathens  have  proved  more  accessible  to  the  truth  of  Christianity 
than  the  Moslem ;  and  who  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  rise  of 
the  Arabian  imposture  has  not  impeded  the  spread  both  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  ?    True  it  is  that  at  the  period  of  its  rise, 
Christianity  had  become  nearly  as  corrupt  and  useless  as  hea- 
thenism.    It  had  undergone  a  similar  decay  with  Judaism  in  its 
later  ages.     The  truth  was  so  encrusted  with  traditions,  that 
scarcely  a  feature  was  to  be  seen.     Yet  the  living  principle  was 
concealed  within^  which  was  destined  one  day  to  burst  through 
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the  incrustations,  and  cast  off  the  cerements.   Mohammedanism 
contributed  nothing  towards  this  change.     It  has  never  pos- 
sessed a  piercing  and  oomprehensiye  yision.     It  is  at  this  day  as 
proud  and  self-complaopnt  in  its  isolation  as    it   ever  was. 
Against  Christianity  its  nostility  is  as  impUicable  as  against  idol- 
atry^ if  not  more  so.    But  its  doom  is  sealed^  and  its  day  is 
approaching.    Progress  it  has  made  none  for  a  long  season,  and 
apprehensions  are  becoming  rife,  even  in  the  imaginations  of  its 
votaries,  that  its  glory  must  wane.    The  spreading  triumphs  of* 
Christianity  will,  ere  long,  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the  crescent. 
Yet  the  history  ofthe  Arabian  prophet,  and  of  the  nations  that 
once  owned  his  religion,  as  well  as  of  those  that  felt  the  keen  edge 
of  his  scimitar,  will  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inte- 
resting episodes  in  this  world's  history.     The  system  itself,  which 
has  prevailed  so  long,  and  extended  so  far,  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  study  ofthe  Eur-an.     Since  Sale's  translation  and 
dissertation  appeared,  little  has  been  attempted  further  to  illus- 
trate the  system;  but  the  entire  translation  is  no  doubt  unfit  for 
general  perusal.     This  fact,  which  is  commonly  adcnowledged, 
sufSciently  condemns  the  system,  and  justifies  the  Christian 
public  in  neglecting  it.     Mr.  Lane  hopes,  by  a  selection  and  a 
more  intelligible  version,  to  revive  attention.    But  a  selection  of 
the  best  passages  has  the  effect  of  concealing  the  deformitiesi,  and 
thereby  of  conveying  a  wrong  impression.    No  one  can  form  an 
opinion  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture  by  a  translation  of  those 
passages  which  are  mostly  derived  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures,  mixed  up  with  some  foolish  and  trifling  tales.     It 
may,  however,  be  sufiScient  for  the  reader  of  these  dioice  selec-  ' 
tions  to  form  the  conclusion,  that  '  what  is  true  ii  not  neuh^ 
and  what  is  new  is  not  true;*  and  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  is  quite  as 
well  to  leave  it  in  its  native  Arabic. 

Mr.  Lane,  by  means  of  explanatory  words,  has  thrown  light 
upon  some  obscure  passages;  but  others  he  leaves  wholly  incom- 
prehensible by  EngUsh  readers.  The  fault  no  doubt  lies  in  the 
impenetrable  obscurity  of  the  text,  and  not  in  the  translator. 
The  introductioii,  which  treats  of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed, 
of  the  establishment  of  El-Islam,  and  of  the  Eur-an  itself,  is 
mostly  taken  &om  Sale,  occasionally  corrected  by  useful  notes. 
Readers  who  may  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rise  of 
Mohammedanism,  with  some  insight  into  the  contents  of  the 
Kur-an,  will  find  this  a  useful  volume,  especially  if  read  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor's  '  History  of  Mohammedanism 
and  its  Sects.' 

The  volume  is  handsomely  '  got  up,'  but  in  a  few  instances 
errors  have  escaped  correction.  The  translation  is  upon  the 
whole  very  respectable,  though  in  some  points  susceptible  of 
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improvement.  A  preliminary  essay,  or  even  occasional  notes, 
pointing  out  the  attempts  at  imposture,  and  contrasting  these 
pretended  revelations  vnth  the  true  ones,  would  have  been  a 
valuable  addition;  yet  possibly  the  author  deemed  all  this 
so  obvious  as  to  be  needless,  or  beyond  a  translator's  province. 
We  think,  however,  that  justice  to  Christianity  demanded,  and 
would  have  justified  it. 


The  Crisis  is  Come :  or,  the  Crisis  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  the 
Apostasy  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  the  Fall  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  JVith  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Speeches  and  Decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Petition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  B.D.  Bogie,  Rector  of  Lusby,  &c. 

This  is  a  spirited  exhibition  of  the  effect  which  recent  events  are 
producing  upon  the  stability  and  prospects  of  civil  establishments  of 
Christianity,  and  coming,  as  it  seems,  from  the  hand  of  a  clergyman, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  signs  of  these  strange  times.     The  author  re- 
joices, indeed  exults  and  revels,  in  the  anticipation  that  the  Protestant 
churches  must  all  be  thrown  upon  Ihc  voluntary  principle.  .  But  he 
seems  to  forget  that  Ihe  adoption  of  the  voluntary  practice  by  the 
Free  Church  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  the  adoption  of  the  vo- 
luntary principle.     It  may  be  necessary,  ere  long,  to  adjust  the  dis- 
crepancy under  which  the  friends  of  the  Free  Church  at  present 
appear :  it  may  be  impossible  long  to  sustain  a  practice  that  is  not 
upheld  hy  principle :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  coming  gene- 
ration may  look  more  favourably  upon  the  principle,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  the  only  one  sanctioned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and 
may  not  feel  it  any  shame,  nor  be  conscious  of  any  recantation,  in 
defending  their  practice  by  New  Testament  authority  ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  no  change  of  principle  has  been  avowed 
by  the  Free  Church  ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  they  would  become 
again  an  established  church,  if  the  state  would  either  pay  them  out 
of  the  taxes,  or  allot  to  them  a  portion  of  the  tiends,  unencumbered 
by  restriction  upon  ecclesiastical  proceedings.     Efforts  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  making,  to  keep  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  people 
a  love  of  the  state  alliance.    Neither  is  it  yet  perceived  that  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  is  an  anomaly  which  no  government  ought  to 
encourage,  and  a  peril  to  liberty  which  no  people  ought  to  endure. 
An  independent  hierarchy,  even  partially  so,  for  none  have  been 
absolutely  free,  has  always  proved,  whether  papist  or  protestant, 
heterodox  or  orthodox,  an  intolerable  tyranny — a  curse,  rather  than 
a  blessing:  and  if  the  laity  of  the  free  church  are  awake  to  the  lessons 
of  history,  they  will  never  consent  to  have  that  healthy  tie  severed 
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which  now  connects  them  with  their  pastors,  even  if  the  state  should 
consent  to  relieve  them  of  their  burdens,  by  taking  their  clergy  again 
under  its  fostering  wing. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  seems  to  be  a  devoted  and 
zealous  friend  to  all  the  protectant  communities,  though  no  friend  to 
the  establishment  principle.  He  has  written  ably  on  many  points, 
and  in  most  of  his  opinions  we  cordially  concur.  But  we  fear  he  is 
much  too  sanguine  in  expecting  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  Romish 
apostasy,  and  the  rectification  of  the  protestant  churches.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  we  have  seen,  but  its  end  will  not  be  '  by* 
and-bye/  Religion  itself,  throughout  the  protestant  world,  is  in  too 
feeble  and  sickly  a  state  to  sustain  the  effort  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love;  which  a  severance  of  the  adulterous  alliance  would  demand. 
Those  who  look  calmly  but  closely  at  the  movements,  whether  in 
Scotland,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  will  find  still  a  great  deficiency 
of  the  right  principle.  The  simple  truth  is  not  yet  felt,  and  the  pure 
light  of  the  New  Testament  has  not  yet  dissipated  the  darkness  which 
hangs  about  the  ideas  of  establishment  men.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  a  large  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  previous  habits ;  but 
just  in  the  same  proportion  must  a  large  discount  be  taken  from  the 
calculation  of  good  already  effected.  The  emancipation  and  purifi- 
cation of  the  churches  of  protestantism,  which  the  author  so  glow- 
ingly anticipates,  as  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Babylon,  is  doubtless 
nearer,  and  may  be  accelerated  by  the  '  Crisis '  which  he  says  is 
come ;  but  as  yet  the  trumpet  has  given  only  '  an  uncertain  sound.' 
We  hail,  however,  the  sound,  though  it  calls  rather  to  celebrate  the 
victory  than  prepare  for  the  battle ;  because  we  know  both  will  come 
in  their  due  order.  To  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Free  Church, 
this  will  prove  an  acceptable  gratulation. 


The  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  truly  represented ; 
in  answer  to  a  book,  entitled  *A  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented.* 
By  Edward  Stillingfleet,  D,D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  With  a 
Preface  and  Notes,  by  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Divinity 
and  Church  Hist.  New  College,  Edinburgh.  A  new  edition 
revised.     Edinburgh,  1845 

This  is  a  cheap  and  very  useful  reprint  of  one  of  the  best  small  pieces 
produced  during  the  controversy,  which  prevailed  towards  the  close 
of  the  Stuart  Dynasty. 

The  original  work  consists  of  a  very  particular  though  succinct 
reply  to  G other's  '  Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented,  or  a  two- 
fold character  of  Popery,'  published  in  1685.  The  object  of  this 
book  was,  by  softening  down  the  peculiarities  of  Romanism,  to  remove 
or  diminish  the  offence  which  they  occasioned  to  the  bulk  of  the 
English  nation.  This,  as  Dr.  Cunningham  has  shewn  in  the  preface, 
is  no  unusual  device  of  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church.  It  is 
one  which  would  have  been  long  ago  successful,  but  for  the  learning 
skill,  and  diligence  with  which  it  has  been  so  frequently  exposed. 
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We  know  of  no  exposure  among  the  smaller  treatises  superior  to  the 
one  now  for  the  second  time  reprinted.  It  is  a  manual  of  about  380 
pages,  well  laid  out,  treats  of  none  but  really  useful  matters;  and  with 
the  introduction  and  notes,  is  as  seasonable  at  the  present  hour,  as 
when  it  originally  issued  from  the  press 

To  each  of  Stillingfleet's  thirty-seven  chapters,  Dr.  Cunningham 
has  attached  notes,  sometimes  short,  at  other  times  of  equal  and 
even  superior  length  to  the  chapter  itself.  The  subjects  of  the 
chapters  are  too  multifarious  to  be  here  enumerated,  even  if  the  work 
were  entirely  new  They  comprise  together  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Romish  controversy.  The  notes  not  only  impart  details,  and 
explanations  derived  from  the  treatises  and  pamphlets  by  which  the 
works  of  Gother  and  Stillingfleet  were  followed  up  until  the  contro- 
versy closed  for  the  time,  but  afford  much  collateral  information,  and 
notice  the  most  useful  books  on  the  several  subjects  of  the  chapters 
which  have  appeared  down  to  our  own  times.  We  suppose  that  the 
length  to  which  several  of  them  extend  was  the  reason  why  they  were 
not  distinguished  from  Stillingfleet's  text  by  a  different  type, — which 
is  the  chief  thing  we  regret  in  the  book. 

Dr.  Cunningham's  preface,  which  occupies  fifty-seven  pages,  is 
highly  interesting  and  instructive.  It  commences  with  a  comparative 
draught  of  the  three  leading  forms  in  which  the  true  religion  has 
been  corrupted,  Paganism,  Pharisaism,  and  Popery.  The  points  of 
resemblance  between  Paganism,  the  corruption  of  patriarchal 
religion,  and  popery,  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  are  then 
briefly  indicated.  Afler  this  we  have  a  few  clear,  though  sum- 
mary, illustrations  of  the  *  deceivableness  of  unrtghteausness,'  which  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  papists  in  order  to  secure  the  subjection  of 
the  Christian  world  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  These  illustrations  are 
derived  from  the  priest's  oaths,  and  from  the  canons  and  legends  of 
the  church.  Then  follows  a  brief  notice  of  the  craft  by  which  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  packed,  and  of  the  fraudulent  suppressions  and 
evasions  by  which  its  mere  decisions  have  been  prevented  from 
exploding  into  open  dissensions.  The  remainder  of  the  preface  cha- 
racterises in  a  very  just  and  striking  manner,  the  fraudulent  principle 
on  which  Bossuet's  '  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  matters  of  Controversy,'  and  Gother's  '  Papist  Misrepre- 
sented and  Represented,'  were  written,  and  shews  that  the  same 
principle  has  been  continually  acted  upon  either  in  printed  books, 
or  in  the  examinations  of  Popish  prelates  before  Parliament  until  our 
own  days.  The  work  is  eminently  seasonable,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  our  readers  to  purchase  and  peruse  it. 


Two  Discourses,  delivered  at  Sion  Chapel,  Whitechapel,  On  Sunday 
Evenings,  Dec.  7th  and  14M.  1 845.  By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Bayley,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  pp.  31.     London  :  Justin  and  Son. 

Thxri  are  few  men  amongst  us  competent  to  the  production  of  such 
sermons  as  these,  for  which  the  author  apologizes  as  having  been  '  pureljr 
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extemponneouB,  and  only  partially  corrected  by  bim,  becanae  not  aeen 
tin  tbey  were  in  print.'  If  the  undress  of  Mr.  Bayley  be  so  attractive, 
wbat  would  his  appearance  be,  if  he  expended  on  hiis  compoeition  the 
labour  of  which  it  is  so  worthy.  We  would  gladly  give  die  polish 
and  the  elegance  on  which  some  men  pique  themselves  for  a  tenth 
of  the  mental  vigour  and  affluence  which  his  productions  indicate.  We 
know  not  what  may  be  his  purpose,  but  if  he  can  abstract  from  the 
'  People's  College,'  to  which,  with  such  self-denymg  heroism  he  has  con- 
secrated himself, — sufficient  time  and  energy  for  the  work,  we  would 
earnestly  and  respectfully  counsel  his  devoting  himself  to  some  literary 
achievement  worthy  of  his  powers.  Where  ia  '  The  Life  of  Strafibrd,' 
of  which  we  heard  some  promise  in  days  gone  by  ? 

The  subjects  of  the  present  discourses  are, '  llie  Conversion  of  Saul,' 
and  '  The  Offence  of  the  Gospel ;'  and  we  pity  both  the  intellect  and 
the  piety  of  that  man,  who  is  not  gratified  and  benefited  by  their  pe- 
rusal. 


Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

1 .  The  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Hall, 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  life.  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  L.L.D.  And  a 
Critical  Estimate  of  his  Character  and  If'ritings.     By  John  Foster. 

2.  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  By  William  Roscoe. 
Fifth  edition.  Revised  by  his  son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  In  two 
volumes.     London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

3.  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  By  William  Roscoe. 
Iq  two  volumes.     Vol.  i.     London  :  David  Bogue. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Bogue  and  Mr.  Bohn,  the  publishers  of  the  European 
and  of  the  Standard  Libraries.  In  substance,  we  believe  it  stands 
thus.  The  former  gentleman  having  announced  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Hall's  miscellaneous  pieces,  as  being  intended  to  form  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  European  library,  Mr.  Bohn,  the  proprietor  of  the 
uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Hall's  works,  feels  himself  aggrieved,  and,  in 
self  defence,  has  produced  the  volulne  before  us.  Its  appearance  is 
a  perfect  marvel  in  book- making,  and  unless  Mr.  Bogue  has  already 
printed  his  projected  volume,  be  will  be  wise  in  foregoing  his  inten- 
tion. No  sale,  we  imagine,  can  reimburse  Mr.  Bohn,  as  the  volume, 
which  is  handsomely  'got  up'  in  post  8vo.,  consists  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  pages,  and  is  sold  at  the  incredibly  low  price  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  contains,  besides  minor  pieces, 
'Christianity  consistent  with  a  love  of  Freedom,'  '  An  Apology  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,' '  Modem  Infidelity,' '  Reflections  on  W  ar," 
'  Sentiments  proper  to  the  Present  Crisis,' '  The  Advantages  of  Know- 
ledge,' '  The  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,'  and  various 
reviews.  '  Dr.  Gregory's  Life  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  John  Foster's 
Critique  are  also  included,  together  with  a  large  body  of  editorial 
notes.     These  latter  are  Mr.  Bohn's  eopyrtgbt,  and  must  give  his 
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volume  an  advantage  over  every  competitor.  A  more  valuable  and 
bewitching  companion  we  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature,  and  we  strongly  recommend  every  young  man  imme- 
diately to  possess  himself  of  it. 

Mr.  Bohn's  edition  of  the  *  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,' 
is  printed  from  that  of  1827,  which  underwent  the  immediate  revision 
of  the  author,  of  which  Mr.  Bohn  holds  the  copyright.  This  is  an 
advantage  not  possessed  by  Mr.  Bogue's,  of  which  onlv  one  volume 
,has  yet  been  published.  We  regret  the  collision  which  has  arisen, 
not  merely  as  it  threatens  the  commercial  interests  of  the  gentlemen 
concerned,  but  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  public  from  realizing  the 
expectations  awakened  by  the  original  prospectus  of  the  European 
Library.  Nothing  short  of  a  very  extensive  sale  can  induce  either 
Mr.  Bohn  or  Mr.  Bogue  to  prosecute  his  design,  and  we  fear  this 
will  be  prevented  by  the  clashing  interests  of  their  series.  As  the 
first  projector,  our  sympathies  are  with  the  latter,  but  justice  requires 
us  to  say  that  Mr.  Bohn's  edition  of  the  work  now  before  us,  has 
indisputable  claims  to  preference. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  some  amicable  arrangement  having 
been  made  which  shall  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  litigant  pub- 
lishers with  that  of  the  public. 

The  History  of  Greece.  ByConnop  Thirl  wall,  D.D.  Vol.  il.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  second  volume  of  a  handsome  library  edition  of  the  only  work 
in  our  language  which  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  History  of  Greece. 
Having  recently  expressed,  at  some  length,  our  high  estimate  of 
Bishop  Thirlwairs  work,  we  need  do  nothing  more  at  present  than 
announce  the  appearance  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  alike 
creditable  to  its  author  and  its  publishers. 

Knight* s  Book  of  Reference.  Political  Dictionary :  forming  a  IVork  of 
Universal  Reference,  both  Constitutional  and  Legal,  8fC.  Part  xi. 
First  Half.     London :  Charles  Knight. 

This  work  proceeds  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory,  and  will  un- 
questionably, when  completed,  form  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of 
reference  which  any  library  can  contain.  Such  a  publication  has 
long  been  needed,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Knight  for  supplying 
it.  It  contains  the  results  of  very  extended  and  accurate  research, 
throws  light  on  innumerable  points  of  general  as  well  as  of  political 
knowledge,  and  is  moreover  printed  in  a  portable  form,  well  suited 
to  promote  its  extensive  circulation. 

The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years  Peace,  1815—1845. 
By  Charles  Knight.  Imperial  8vo.  Part  i.,  pp.  56.  London : 
Charles  Knight. 

This  is  a  somewhat  hazardous,  but  most  attractive  undertaking.     If 
executed  with  competent  skill,  labour,  and  impartiality,  it  will  prove 
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one  of  the  best  books  published  in  our  day,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure 
a  large  class  of  readers.  The  period  embraced  is  sufficiently  recent 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  interests  and  passions  ^of  the  present  day, 
whilst  its  earlier  portion  is  already  beginning  to  rank  with  the 
past,  in  the  view  of  a  large  class  of  readers.  We  shall  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work  with  interest,  and  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  recording  our  judgment  on  its  execution.  At  present  we 
simply  say  that  it  promises  well.  Mr.  Knight  enters  on  his  un- 
dertaking with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  difficulties,  a  clear  perception 
of  the  real  points  of  the  history,  and  an  honest  purpose — as  we  verily 
believe — of  making  it  subserve  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
work  is  uniform  in  size  with  The  Pictorial  History  of  England,  and  is 
to  be  completed  in  twenty-four  monthly  parts,  price  two  shillings 
each. 


The  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  exhibiting  the  most  important 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  of  the  Past  Year.  By  the  Editor  of 
*  The  Arcana  of  Science.*     London  :  David  Bogue. 

A  VERY  useful  book  of  reference,  well  adapted  to  stimulate  a  reader 
to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Its  contents  are  classified  under  the  following  divisions : 
Mechanical  and  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Electrical  Science, 
Chemical  Science,  Natural  History,  Geology  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Phenomena,  and  Obituary. 
Great  labour  has  been  expended  on  the  preparation  of  the  volume, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  its  circulation  is  equal  to  its  merits. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,     By 
James  Leaton  Reid,  D.D.,  M.R.S.A.     Vol.  i.  and  Vol.  ii. 

2.  An  Account  of  the  Regiwn  Donum  issued  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland.     By  George  Mathews,  Esq. 

3.  The  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod's  Protest  against  the  En- 
dowment of  Maynooth  College, 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  not  to  mention  that  of  a 
Christian,  will  pronounce  them  devoid  of  interest.  Opinion  is 
no  longer  stagnant.  Sentiment  clashes  with  sentiment.  The 
present  is  the  age  of  moral  forces.  Some  thinkers  are  striving 
to  force  back  the  human  mind,  and  adopt,  as  the  type  of  all  that 
is  great  and  good,  the  days  of  monkish  superstition  and  priestly 
rule ;  others,  the  enemies  of  social  and  reUgious  reform,  would 
keep  it  stationary ;  while  a  considerable  body  of  energetic  and 
high-minded  men  are  resolved,  by  God's  help,  to  extend  to  all 
nations  the  blessings  of  civilization,  social  reforms,  and  religious 
freedom. 

Among  the  mightiest  obstacles  which  impede  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  must  ever  be  classed  the  system  of  civil  eccle- 
siastical establishments.  This  gigantic  power  stands  as  a  hoary 
monument  of  the  selfish  and  slumbering  spirit  of  days  gone  by. 
It  frowns  on  the  genius  of  all  advance.  Civil  endowments  of 
religion,  under  every  form,  are  unfavourable  to  the  march  of 
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improvement.  We  must  class  in  the  same  category,  both  the 
liead  of  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the  modest,  though  no  less 
culpable,  recipient  of  a  regium  donum.  Evangelical  truth  owes 
but  little  to  either,  civil  liberty  next  to  nothing. 

The  recent  conduct  of  the  endowed  Presbyterians  of  Ireland, 
in  regard  to  the  Maynooth  question,  supplies  volumes  of  in- 
struction on  this  point.  It  has  forcibly  attracted  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  men  to  their  position.  While  other  religious  bodies 
were  arousing  every  energy  to  defeat  the  unprincipled  measure, 
the  movements  of  this  body  were  tardy,  creeping,  and  ineffective; 
and  even  when  public  opinion*  had  forced  a  portion  of  it  into 
something  like  resistance,  that  opposition  was  but  feeble  and 
spiritless.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  drag  on  the 
wheel,  something,  no  matter  what,  which  kept  ^tongue-tied,' 
and  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiescence,  the  most  excitable 
men  on  some  questions  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  investigate  every  circumstance  of  sad, 
but  stirring  interest  in  the  history  of  endowed  Presbyterianism 
in  Ireland.  Our  remarks  for  the  present  we  must  confine  to  a 
few  general  observations,  on  its  early  history,  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  its  prospective  influence ;  and  in  these  observations, 
we  do  not  mean  to  touch  upon  the  Unitarian  body,  who  call 
themselves  Presbyterians,  and  as  such  receive  the  regium  donum, 
but  may  have  a  word  perhaps  to  say  in  reference  to  them,  on 
some  futurie  occasion. 

Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  owes  its  origin  to  a  political 
scheme  of  no  small  note, — ^the  colonization  of  Ulster.  This 
province  was  remarkable  in  early  times  for  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  its  chiefs.  The  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  gave  almost 
unceasing  annoyance  to  the  English  government,  by  the  turbu- 
lent risings  which  they  headed.  The  suppression  of  these  out- 
breaks was  followed  of  course,  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  in 
the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  It  occurred  to  the  statesmen 
of  those  times,  that  one  efifectual  way  to  repress  the  turbulence 
of  the  Irish,  would  be  to  place  on  the  forfeited  lands,  a  colony 
of  English  and  Scotch  settlers.  Such  a  line  of  policy  seems  to 
have  been  projected,  and  partially  acted  upon  even  so  far  back 
as  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James, 
this  scheme  was  adopted  anew,  and  carried  out  with  considerable 
success.  A  large  majority  of  the  settlers  were  natives  of  Scot- 
land. This  circumstance  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  unpublished  manuscript,  by  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  whose  father  accompanied  the  first  settlers. — 
'  The  king  (James)  had  a  natural  love  to  have  Ireland  planted 
with  Scotch,  as  bein^  beside  their  loyalty  of  a  middle  temper, 
between  the  English  tender  and  the  Irish  rude  breeding,  and  a 
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p-eat  deal  more  like  to  adventure  to  plant  Ulster  than  the 
English^  it  lying  far  from  the  English  native  landj  and  more 
from  their  humour^  while  it  lies  nigh  to  Scotland/ and  the  inha- 
bitants not  so  far  from  the  ancient  Scots  manners  :  so  that  it 
might  be  hoped^  that  the  Irish  untoward  livings  would  be  met 
both  with  equal  firmness^  if  need  be^  and  be  especially  allayed 
by  the  example  of  more  civility,  and  Protestant  profession,  than 
in  any  former  times  had  been  among  them/  The  Scotch  set- 
tlers retaining  their  predilections  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
brought  their  Presbyterianism  with  them.  Several  ministers 
accompanied  them  from  Scotland ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  aU  of  them  seem  to  have  been  men  of  much  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter and  apostolic  manners,  much  zeal,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable mental  ability.  If  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of 
contemporary  writers,  the  character  of  the  colonists  was  gene- 
rally such  as  required  the  labours  of  such  men. 

The  presbyterians  and  prelatists  lived  together  at  first  in  great 
harmony.  This  was  no  doubt  mainly  owing  to  the  mild  and 
charitable  spirit  of  the  pious  and  learned  Usher,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.  In  some  places  presbyterian  ministers  seem  to  have 
been  allowed  even  to  participate  in  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
But  jealousy  soon  began  to  display  itself,  which  in  a  short  time 
issued  in  open  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  presby  terians  were  greatly  harassed  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charles,  nor  did  they  obtain  permanent  relief  till  the  Long 
Parliament.  Under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  they  obtained, 
along  with  other  religious  bodies,. a  share  of  public  endowments. 
Some  have  attempted  to  throw  dubiety  on  this  circumstance, 
but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Reid  place  it  beyond  a  doubt.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  by  no  pai'ty  were  the  secularising  eflects 
of  state  endowments  then  apprehended.  The  Presbyterians 
received  their  salaries  under  the  Protectorate  in  lieu  of  the 
tithes  to  which  they  conceived  themselves  as  having  a  right.  It 
may  be  owing  to  our  obtuseness,  but  to  us  the  arguments  em- 
ployed to  make  out  a  right  to  the  one,  seem  equally  good  with 
those  that  would  prove  a  right  to  the  other,  and  both  equally 
worthless. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  took  an  active  part  in  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  ii.  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  own  system 
established;  but  when  they  found  him  bent  on. the  establish- 
ment of  episcopacy,  they  were  grievously  disappointed.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  they  were  exposed  to  much  persecution, 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  adopted  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had 
been  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  reflect  but  little  honour 
on  his  character,  and  are  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  en* 
lightened  spirit  of  ^  the  Liberty  of  Prophecying.'  But  the  policy 
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of  Charles  underwent  subsequently  a  great  change^  as  regarded 
the  Irish  .Presbyterians.  This  circumstance  is  thus  related  by 
Mr.  Hutcheson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
who  died  in  1711 : — 

'  The  truly  honourable  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  the  steadfast  and  real 
friend  of  the  ministers  and  people  in  that  part  of  the  country,  wrote  for 
four  ministers  to  come  to  him  to  Dublin,  that  he  might  communicate 
a  matter  to  them  wherein  they  were  highly  concerned.  The  matter 
was,  as  he  related  it  himself,  as  folio  we  th  : — He  being  a  little  before 
in  London,  and  being  in  conference  with  the  king,  who  had  a  great 
kindness  for  him  (and  deservedly),  the  king,  among  other  things 
relating  to  this  kingdom,  inquired  at  him  concerning  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  people  in  the  north  ;  how  the  ministers  lived,  and  that 
he  had  always  been  informed  that  they  were  loyal,  and  had  been 
sufferers  on  that  account,  and  were  peaceable  in  their. way  and  car- 
riage, notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  were  under. 

'  Sir  Arthur  replied,  '  'twas  a  true  account  his  majesty  had  heard 
of  them ;  and  as  to  their  present  condition,  they  lived  in  no  great 
plenty,  though  they  had  the  affection  of  the  people  where  they  did 
reside,  but  that  they  were  not  in  a  capacity  to  afford  them  a  comfort- 
able subsistence,  being  under  many  heavy  burdens.  The  king,  of 
his  own  mere  notion,  told  Sir  Arthur  that  there  was  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  which  he 
had  not  yet  disposed  of,  and  designed  it  for  a  charitable  use,  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  it  better  than  by  giving  it  to  these  minis- 
ters ;  and  told  him  that  he  would  forthwith  give  order,  and  desired 
Sir  Arthur  to  bring  the  secretary  to  him  to-morrow,  that  the  order 
might  be  passed  under  the  king's  privy  seal,  and  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  Sir  Arthur  quarterly  for  secret  service,  as  the  order  ran  ;  but 
when  the  secretary  came  to  the  king,  it  was  found  there  was  only  six 
hundred  pounds  to  be  disposed  of,  which  he  ordered  to  be  paid,  as 
is  formerly  related.* 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  parliamentary  grant, 
usually  designated  regium  donum,  form  a  painfuUy  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Irish  Presbyterianism,  and  it  is  a  some- 
what noticeable  fact,  that  it  should  have  had  its  origin  under 
the  corrupt  administration  of  the  profligate  monarch  Charles  ii. 
But  so  it  is.  In  consequence  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
treasury,  the  grant  was  discontinued,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  and  the  troubles  in  which  his  successor  was  speedily 
involved,  prevented  him  from  attempting  its  renewal. 

The  revolution  of  1688  brought  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
once  more  into  favour  with  the  ruling  powers.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  landed,  they  appointed 
a  deputation  to  proceed  to  London,  tendering  their  allegiance ; 
and  no  sooner  had  William  erected  his  standard  on  Irish  ground, 
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than  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  sturdy  Presbyterians  of 
the  north.  They  hailed  his  arrival  with  enthusiasm,  and  marched 
to  the  field  with  alacrity  under  his  banner.  Their  fidelity  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  or  unrewarded.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1690, 
he  was  pleased  to  express  his  royal  approbation,  by  an  order 
issued  from  the  camp  at  Hillsborough,  for  the  sum  of  £1200  to 
be  paid  annually  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster.  This 
graut  was  made  payable  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  Belfast;  but  so  trifling  was  the  trade  of  that  port  at  the 
time,  that  the  revenue  was  found  insufficient  to  meet  it ;  and  it 
was  eventually  placed  on  the  civil  list  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Irish 
treasury. 

This  grant  ceased  with  the  demise  of  king  William ;  but  the 
trustees  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  a  memorial  to  queen  Anne, 
reminding  her  majesty  of  the  kindness  of  her  predecessor,  and 
entreating  the  continuation  of  the  royal  favour.  To  refuse  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  would  have  been  impolitic.  It  was, 
therefore,  readily  assented  to,  but  with  certain  limitations.  The 
grant  bestowed  by  king  WilUam,  was  given  as  a  reward  for  past 
services,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  with  any 
terms  implying  royal  control.  But  this  arrangement  was  only 
temporary  >  and  accordingly  we  find  when  the  grant  ceased  and 
was  renewed  by  queen  Anne,  that  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  conditions:  —  ^Upon  trust,  nevertheless,  that  the 
money  which  shall  be  received  thereupon  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  distributed  to  and  among  the  said  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, or  such  of  them,  and  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time,  in  lists  to  be  approved  of  and  signed 
by  our  lieutenant- deputy,  or  other  chief  governor,  or  governora 
of  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being.'  The  states- 
men of  those  days  were  not  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  statecraft, 
and  clearly  saw  the  mighty  influence  which  endowments  of  reli- 
gion were  capable  of  affording  to  the  ruling  authorities  over  the 
conduct  of  their  recipients. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  English  Presbyterians  had  settled  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  These  had  come  over  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell,  or  had  fled  to  Ireland  after  the  act  of  uni- 
formity. It  was  found  inconvenient  to  withhold  from  them 
a  sliare  of  the  royal  favour  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  in  the 
north.  Queen  Anne,  therefore,  with  advice  of  her  council,  was 
induced  to  allow  their  ministers  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum. 
This  was  called  the  Queen's  bounty,  as  being  given  out  of  the 
privy  purse,  and  remitted  from  London  to  the  Irish  treasury. 

The  grant  now  became  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  an  instru- 
ment of  State  policy ;  and  the  avidity  with  which  the  subsequent 
augmentations  were  seized  upon  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  but 
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too  plainly  shows  that  '  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by  what 
it  fed  upon/ 

During  the  reign  of  Anne,  this  endowment  remained  as  wc 
have  stated,  unchanged  in  amount  or  in  the  terms  of  its  be- 
stowment;  but  in  the  reign  of  Greoi^e  i.,  an  addition  was  made 
to  it  of  £800  per  annum,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
of  the  ministers  in  promoting  the  Hanoverian  succession.  This 
sum  was  equally  divided  between  the  ministers  composing  the 
synod  of  Ulster,  and  those  belonging  to  the  southern  associa- 
tion, known  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  Munster. 

The  pernicious  fruits  of  state-pay  were  now  everywhere  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  presbyterian  body.  The  life-blood  of  the 
system  had  become  tainted  with  the  virus  of  Arianism ;  and 
even  where  its  principles  had  not  found  ^  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,^  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but  the  cold,  barren  wastes 
of  religious  formalism.  The  form  indeed  remained,  but  the 
spirit  had  departed. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Ireland  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Scottish  secession,  which  had  recently  sprung  into 
existence.     Some  of  their  ablest  men  visited  Ireland,  and  were 
eminently  useful  in  their  efforts  to  do  good.     Whilst  free  from 
state-connexion,  their  labours  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  the 
country.     But  the  policy  of  government  watched  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  binding  them  to  the  state-chariot,  and  at  length  found 
it.     The  demon  of  state -craft  slumbers  not.     By  king's  letter, 
bearing  date  the  7th  Jan.  1784,  thcj  sum  of  £1000  per  annum 
was  added  to  the  original  ^ranfc  to  the  synod  of  Ulster,  and  a 
bait  of  £500  per  annum  was  thrown  out  to  the  seceders.     As 
this  grant  seemed  accompanied  with  no  conditions,  it  was  joy- 
fully accepted.     Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  in  1804,  thought 
proper  to  present  it  under  a  different  form,  and  accompanied 
with  such  conditions  as  placed  the  body  entirely  under  govern- 
ment control.     There  was  then,  at  first,  considerable  hesitation 
as  to  its  acceptance.     But,  alas  for  human  infirmity  !     After  a 
.  little  toying  and  shying,  inter loquiturs,  and  synodical  deliver- 
ances, it  was  again  eagerly  swallowed.     Tlie  only  exception  was, 
in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Bryce,  of  Killeng,  a  stubborn 
Scotchman,  who, — 

Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he, — 

resolutely  resisted  the  temptation,  and  is  now  a  hoary  witness  of 
nearljrhalf  a  century^s  standing,  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
this  grant.  Mr.  Bryce  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  exposed  with  merciless  fidelity  the  weakness  of 
his  brethren.  The  terms  on  which  the  seceders  obtained  the 
regium  doniun  indicate  with   equal   clearness   the   policy  of 
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government.  The  link  whichr  bound  them  to  the  civil  power  is 
undisguised  in  the  following  language,  which  formed  part  of 
the  terms  of  arrangement :  *  The  present  ministers  of  the  fore- 
named  congregations  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  said  sums 
according  to  the  above  arrangement,  mitil  the  death  or  removal 
of  each  respectively ;  and  after  such  death  or  removal,  the  same 
sum  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  to  their  successors ;  provided 
always  that  such  successors  shall  have  been  first  certified  to  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  approved  of  by  him/ 

It  were  perhaps  impossible  to  obtain  a  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  baneful  effects  of  ecclesiastical  endowments,  than  in 
the  history  of  this  body.  While  the  Scotch  secession  grew 
in  strength,  and  walked  abroad  with  manly  and  firm  step, 
under  the  bracing  influence  of  voluntaryism,  the  Lrish  secession 
in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  state  patronage,  became  nerveless 
in  its  movements,  and  shrivelled  in  every  limb,  till  it  was  fain^ 
in  order  to  preserve  an  existence,  to  rush  into  the  embrace  of  a 
body,  it  had  frequently  denounced,  in  the  strongest  terms^  as 
Arian  and  heterodox.     But  of  this  anon. 

Another  increase  to  the  Regium  donum  took  place  in  the  year 
1792.  By  King^s  letter  of  the  21st  June  of  that  year,  the  sum 
of  £5,000  was  placed  on  the  Irish  Civil  List  to  be  divided  among 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  following  proportions : — The 
Synod  of  Ulster,  £3,750;  Seceders,  £927  8*.  5rf.;  Synod  of 
Munster,  £332  11^.  7d.  Since  that  time  the  grant  has  received 
various  augmentations,  and  undergone  several  modifications.  It 
was  a  mighty  instrument  of  political  cunning  in  the  hands  of 
that  unprincipled  minister,  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  that  day,  and  even  that  of  some  leading 
Presbyterian  ministers,  who  negotiated  the  affair,  was  such  as 
most  Presbyterians  would  now  reprobate.  One  arrangement 
was  curious  enough,  but  c'early  developed  the  mercenary  ideas 
of  the  minister.  The  State  payments  were  graduated  by  a  scale, 
the  ministers  of  the  larger  congregations  receiving  the  larger 
bounty.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  had  three  classes,  those  in  the 
first  receiving  £100;  those  in  the  second  £75  per  annum;  those 
in  the  third  only  £50  per  annum,  while  the  Secession  Synod 
had  only  two  classes,  including  ministers  who  received  £70  and 
£40  por  annum.  This  arrangement  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  ministers  of  the  larger  congregations  had  the 
greater  influence,  and  as  influence  was  the  quid  pro  quo  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Government,  it  was  meet  and  seemly  the  men  who 
had  the  most  of  it  should  obtain  the  larger  donum.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, the  author  of  this  arrangment,  was  in  heart  an  enemy 
to  the  Presbyterians,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  designed 
it  as  a  bone  of  contention,  in  the  hope  of  dividing  and  dist      i 
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ing  the  body,  by  exciting  feelings  of  jealousy  through  the  un- 
equal measure  of  State  favour  bestowed. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  whole  affair  without  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  entire  political  bearing.  This  is 
freely  admitted  by  Mr.  Mathews,  in  a  pamphlet  before  us. 
Mr.  Mathews  is  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  filling  an 
official  situation  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  having  access  to  the 
best  means  of  information;  he  is,  moreover,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  friend  of  endowments.  His  testimony  is  therefore  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  partiality. 

'  The  several  grants/  he  says, '  out  of  the  Civil  List  appearing  to  have 
been  made  at  times  of  great  public  emergency,  give  in  some  degree 
a  particular  character  to  the  transaction.  The  first  patent  for  £1,200 
was  executed  ten  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  while  King 
William  was  advancing  through  Downshire,  surrounded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster;  the  grants  of  £1,000  and 
£500  in  1784,  arose  out  of  the  memorable  struggles  of  1782,  and  the 
Irish  Volunteers  ;  the  grant  of  £5,000  in  1792  was  connected  with 
certain  electioneering  contests  in  two  northern  counties,  of  much 
importance  to  the  Government  of  the  day ;  while  the  increase  in 
1804  was  promised  immediately  after  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
held  out  as  in  contemplation  during  the  discussion  on  the  Union; 
but  various  obstacles  retarded  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  for 
three  years  afterwards.' 

It  might  seem  invidious,  and  it  is  certainly  painful,  to  touch 
upon  the  abuses  connected  with  this  grant ;  but  we  should  hot 
do  justice  to  our  subject,  nor  fairly  exhibit  the  influence  of  this 
endowment  on  the  body  which  receives  it,  were  we  to  pass  these 
over  without  remark ;  more  especially  as  we  greatly  fear  there  are 
some  of  these  abuses  still  in  existence,  or  others  of  a  similar 
character.  This  painful  task,  we  shall  chiefly  perform  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mathews,  with  merely  one  line  of  explanation. 
By  an  old  arrangement  the  Government  allows  the  portion  of 
Regium  donum,  which  falls  due  to  a  congregation  during  a 
vacancy  (the  time  intervening  between  the  removal  or  death  of 
one  minister,  and  the  settlement  of  another)  to  be  appropriated 
to  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  This,  however,  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  returning  to 
government  as  vacant,  congregations  which  have  ceased  to  exist, 
or  whose  ministers  may  have  separated  from  the  body,  and 
refused  the  grant.     Hear  Mr.  Mathews  on  this  point — 

'  Two  very  small  congregations  once  existed  in  Dublin,  belong- 
ing to  Scots  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers,  the  one  meeting  in  Back 
Lane  and  the  other  in  Mass  Lane;  £70.  a-year  were  assigned  to  the 
latter,  and  £50.  to  the  former.     A  third  congregation  afterwards 
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sprung  up  to  which  £70.  were  also  assigned,  and  the  handful  of 
people  attached  to  the  former  two  gradually  merged  into  the  third ; 
the  two  old  congregations  were  extinguished,  the  meeting-houses 
disappeared,  and  of  course  no  clergyman  was  ever  appointed  to 
either.  Bui  the  regium  donum  has  been,  nevertheless,  punctually 
drawn  every  quarter  for  these  two  fictitious  congregations,  and,  of 
course,  is  intended  to  be  drawn  until  what  are  gravely  called  the 
vacancies  are  filled  up.  In  all  the  synodical  returns  to  government 
these  congregations  are  described  as  only  '  vacant,'  nor  was  the 
slightest  intimation  ever  given  when  asking  fur  increase  or  equaliza- 
tion of  bounty,  that  money  was  already  obtained  under  such  unusual 
circumstances.' 

Another  flagrant  abuse  connected  with  this  endowment  is 
that  of  its  continuance  with  ministers  suspended  from  the  minis- 
terial office,  and  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  authority  disqua- 
lified for  the  discharge  of  official  duty.  Such  charitable  laxity 
of  principle  deserves  the  severest  reprehension. 

*  We  know  a  town  in  Ulster,'  says  a  writer  in  an  able  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  'Congregational  Magazine'  for  May  1838,  'in 
which  are  two  ministers,  each  separated  by  the  discipline  of  his 
synod  from  his  former  congregation,  and  each  drunk  every  day  in  the 
week,  sabbath  included,  and  each  supported  by  regium  donum  /  A 
list  of  the  ministers  who  have  been  suspended  or  degraded — a  cata- 
logue of  the  crimes  for  which  the  sentence  was  passed — the  amount 
of  the  sums  of  regium  donum  they  were  permitted  to  retain — would 
astonish  and  even  astound  British  Christians.  Yea  more  ;  a  list  Of 
the  ministers  now  living,  and  though  not  exercising  the  ministry,  yet 
receiving  the  whole  or  part  of  this  parliamentary  grant,  would 
excite  very  painful  emotions  in  the  breasts  of  the  Christian  and  the 
patriot.' 

Wc  may  have  occasion  to  advert  to  other  abuses  before 
closing  this  paper,  but  the  subject  is  too  heart-sickening  to  be 
dwelt  upon. 

In  1840,  a  union  took  place  between  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and 
the  Secession  Synod.  The  two  bodies  had,  indeed,  become  so 
assimilated  in  spirit,  that  this  event  was  nothing  more  than  the 
natural  result  of  existing  tendencies.  A  small  party  stood 
opposed  to  it,  but  being  men  of  feeble  minds,  and  generally  of 
no  great  moral  influence,  their  opposition  had  but  little  eflfect ; 
and  more  especially  while  denouncing  the  general  body  from 
which  they  stood  apart,  they  still  clung  to  the  great  source  of 
corruption,  the  regium  donum. 

As  these  bodies  appeared  now  under  a  united  form,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  ruling  powers,  which  was 
tantamount  to  an  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the  parlia- 
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mentary  grant.  Intimation  was  previously  conveyed  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  informing  his  Grace  of  what  was  about  to 
take  place.  His  Excellency  signified  his  approval  by  transmit- 
ting a  batch  of  rules  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  congrega- 
tions, for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  the  body  in  an  humble 
address.  The^  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  have  often  boasted  of 
their  freedom  from  state  control.  What  sort  of  independence 
that  is,  in  which  they  so  much  rejoice,  the  following  extract 
from  this  address  will  serve  to  show. 

'  We  desire,*  say  they,  '  to  return  our  humble  and  respectful 
thanks  for  the  special  interest  your  Excellency  has  takeu  in  organ- 
ising a  system  of  rules  for  the  endowment  of  our  new  congrega- 
tions ;  and  though  the  rules  transmitted  have  not  fully  met  the  hopes 
of  the  Assembly,  yet  relying  on  your  Excellenc)' s  experienced 
kindness,  we  trust  they  may  be  so  modified  as  to  afford  unmixed 
satisfaction.' 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  replied : — 

'  In  the  regulations  which  after  much  consideration  have  been 
finally  laid  down  for  the  endowment  of  your  new  congregations,  I 
cannot  hold  out  any  prospect  of  change.' 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  state. 

Since  then  an  arrangement,  however,  has  been  effected  witli 
tlje  government,  not  quite,  perhaps,  to  '  meet  fully  the  hopes  of 
the  assembly,'  but  such  as  is  likely  to  prove  permanent.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  endowed  that  the  individual  payments  should  be 
equalized,  by  raising  them  to  the  highest  point  on  the  scale, 
namely  £100.  to  each  minister.  The  government  did  not 
accede  to  this,  but  so  far  agreed  that  each  minister  should  have 
£75.  per  annum,  continuing  £100.  per  annum,  however,  with 
those  who  enjoyed  it,  till  their  death  or  removal. 

The  regium  donum,  on  its  present  footing,  may  be  obtained 
by  any  Presbyterian  minister  on  complying  with  the  following 
preliminaries.  On  his  induction  to  a  vacant  charge,  he  must 
transmit  a  memorial  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  stating  the  fact  of 
his  settlement,  and  that  his  congregation  have  agreed  to  raise 
£35.  per  annum  for  his  support,  and  praying  that  his  Excet 
lency  may  be  pleased  to  order  the  payment  to  him  of  the  portion 
of  royal  bounty  allotted  to  such  congregation.  The  accuracy  of 
the  memorial  must  be  certified  by  the  moderator  of  the  presbytery. 
Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  the  minister  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  this  has  been  dispensed  with.  The  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, looking  at  the  matter  politically,  if  there  is  no  civil 
obstacle,   assents  to  the  petition.     But  in  order   to   the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  endowment,  it  is  necessary  that  an  annual  report 
be  transmitted  to  the  castle,  to  the  eflFect  that  the  sum  of  i635. 
has  been  raised  during  the  year  for  the  minister's  support. 
This  is  an  important  link  in  the  arrangertient  as  connecting  the 
body  closely  with  the  government.  Those  ministers  ordained 
before  1839  are  not  subjected  to  this  regulation,  but  obtain 
their  endowments  irrespective  of  the  amount  raised  for  their 
support. 

A  new  congregation  must  have  been  established  for  three 
years  before  it  can  obtain  the  endowment,  and  any  congrega- 
tion remaining  vacant  for  more  than  twelve  months  loses  the 
donum,  and  comes  under  a  similar  regulation.  There  are  two 
distributors  of  the  grant,  Dr.  Henry,  of  Armagh,  who  has  been 
recently  appointed  president  of  the  new  college  at  Belfast,  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hutcheson,  residing  in  Tandragee, 
both  of  whom  receive  handsome  salaries  from  government. 

There  are  somewhere  about  400  orthodox  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters in  Ireland  who  participate  in  the  parliamentary  grant,  and 
the  Presbyterian  population  with  which  they  stand  connected 
has  been  generally  reckoned  about  624,000. 

A  good  deal  of  missionary  zeal  has  of  late  years  been 
awakened  in  the  body.  An  Irish  Presbyterian  orator  recently 
adverting  in  Exeter  Hall  to  this  fact,  gave  the  credit  of  it  to  the 
stimulus  imparted  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
stated  that  a  few  years  back  his  church  had  been  like  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  every  one  who 
contributes  to  the  Home  Mission  fund,  is  thereby  helping  indi- 
rectly to  increase  the  burdens  of  his  country.  An  effort  is 
made  in  the  south  and  west  to  collect  a  few  Presbyterians 
and  straggling  Scotchmen,  who  have  a  predilection  for  the 
system,  and  a  minister  is  sent  to  them,  and  supported  out  of 
the  Mission  fund  till  such  time  as  he  can  obtain  the  government 
endowment. 

We  have  known  the  prospect  of  founding  congregations  which 
might  obtain  in  a  short  time  the  donum,  held  forth  as  an  induce- 
ment to  contributors  for  continued  and  increased  support. 
Besides,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  there  are  some  congrega- 
tions who  receive  so  much  from  this  fund,  as  enables  them  to 
make  up  the  sum  for  the  support  of  their  minister,  which  must 
be  returned  to  government,  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the 
endowment. 

From  our  brief  view  of  the  character  of  this  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical endowment,  it  is  obvious  what  immense  influence  it  must 
give  the  government  over  its  recipients.  A  regular  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  is,  in  some  respects,  less  to  be  deprecated  than  a 
regmm  donum.     The  incumbent  of  a  parish,  may   oppose  the 
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measures  of  the  ruling  powers  with  impunity,  but  the  recipient 
of  a  regium  donum  never  can.  The  truth  of  this  remark,  is 
abundantly  manifested  in  the  case  before  us.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant may  withhold  the  regium  donum  from  any  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Ireland,  without  assigning  any  reason  whatever. 
Such  a  stretch  of  authority  has,  we  believe,  seldom  been  resorted 
to,  for  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  it,  but  let  any  one  in  the 
receipt  of  the  regium  donum  fall  into  the  extreme  class  of  political 
opinion,  and  he  will  soon  experience  to  his  cost,  the  full  verity 
of  our  statement.  Besides,  should  the  ministiy  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  receivers  of  this  grant,  they  can  very 
easily  leave  it  out  of  the  estimates  to  be  voted  for  the  next  year. 
After  all,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  reject  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  annual  vote.  It  has  in  every  view  of  it,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  reward  held  out  to  obedient  children,  but 
altogether  dependent  on  their  good  conduct.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  the  secularising  influence  of  such  a  grant,  it  must  neces- 
sarily engender  a  spirit  of  sycophancy,  foreign  to  the  free  and 
dignified  bearing  of  independent  minds. 

But  the  worst  eflfects  of  this  endowment  appear  in  the  spi- 
ritual condition  of  the  body.  Its  pernicious  influence  on 
both  pastors  and  people,  is  almost  everywhere  apparent.  A 
cold  formal  profession  has,  in  very  many  instances,  assumed  the 
name,  and  usurped  the  place  of  vital  godliness.  The  springs  of 
Christian  liberaUty  among  the  people  have  been  dried  up.  We 
can  affirm  of  some  considerable  congregations  that  for  years  the 
sum  raised  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  has  been  perfectly 
trifling,  not  perhaps  amounting  to  £^  per  annum.  This  state 
of  things  is  candidly  admitted  by  Mr.  Mathews,  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us: — 

'  The  seat-holders  in  many  congregations  do  not  by  any  means  pay 
their  fair  proportion  towards  paying  the  minister  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
ministers  of  other  dissenting  congregations  have,  in  certain  stations, 
better  salaries  without  any  regium  donvm,  than  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  the  same  parts,  and  with  wealthier  followers,  have  with  it. 
A  people  who  are  well  able  to  support  their  minister,  but  who  find 
the  government  ready  to  bear  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense, 
very  naturally  save  up  their  own  money,  and  give  little  to  the  minis- 
ter or  to  missionary  claims.' 

Some  large  congregations  have  not  for  several  years  contri- 
buted £35  per  annum  for  their  ministei*^s  support,  and  would 
of  course  have  lost  the  endowment,  had  not  the  government 
arrangements  been  prospective,  and  only  applicable  therefore  to 
congregations  over  which  pastors  had  been  settled  after  the 
period  fixed  upon  for  the  commencement  of  its  operation.  There 
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are  cases,  however,  which  would  be  eflPected  by  the  arrangement 
referred  to,  where  indeed  its  operation  is  avoided  by  shifts  which 
it  would  take  much  logic  to  reconcile  with  any  system  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.     These  shifts  we  need  not  enumerate,  but  the  result 
is,  that  a  return  is  transmitted  to  the  castle,  which  is  received 
as  bona  fide,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  congregation  has  raised  the 
sum  requisite  to  entitle  it  to  the  royal  bounty,  while  perhaps  a 
considerable  proportion  of  that  sum  has  been  contributed  from 
the  pocket  of  the  minister  himself,  or  by  some  wealthy  relative, 
a  father,    it  may  be,   or   a   father-in-law,   who    gives   a  sum 
sufficient  to  enable  his  clerical  relative  to  secure  the  allowance 
of  the  State.     Many  seem  to  think  that  the  government  of  the 
country,  having  made  a  provision  for  their  ministers,  they  are 
bound  in  duty  to  contribute  Uttle  or  nothing  at  all.     This  feel- 
ing of  unwillingness,  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  has  unhappily  engendered  a  sense  of  inabihty.     It  were 
indeed  a  hopeless  task  to  persuade  some  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations, that  they  have  the  ability,  had  they  only  the  wiU,  to 
support  their  pastors.     In  the  face  of  the  plainest  facts,  they 
stare  at  the  affirmation  as  implying  an  impossibility.     Though 
pointed  to  their  poor  Roman  catholic  countrymen,  on  the  one 
hand,  supporting  a  system  of  error  by  their  own  contributions ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  portion,  resolute  though  not  larg^ 
of  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  supporting  their  teachers 
entirely   by  their  free-will   ofiferings,   and   the   help   of  their 
wealthier  brethren,  they  refuse  to  be  instructed,  and  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  blindness. 

One  way  in  which  the  secularizing  influence  of  this  endow- 
ment operates,  appears  clearly  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
most  worldly  men  in  the  body,  training  up  their  sons  from  their 
boyhood  for  the  Christian  ministry.  This  fact  is  sufficiently 
notorious.  The  habit  of  placing  young  men  under  a  process  of 
preparation  for  filling  the  most  important  office  in  the  church, 
before  they  have  even  been  admitted  into  its  fellowship,  is  so 
decidedly  anti-scriptural,  that  we  lack  terms  sufficiently  em- 
phatic to  denounce  its  sinfulness  and  utter  incongruity.  In 
some  particular  places,  a  great  disposition  prevails  among  the 
ministers  themselves,  to  bring  up  their  sons  for  the  ministry; 
and  in  certain  localities,  which  we  could  name,  the  office  has 
become  nearly  hereditary.  No  wonder  that  the  love  of  govem- 
raeut  })ay,  inspu-ed  in  the  nursery,  cherished  in  the  school,  and 
fostered  in  the  college,  should  appear  so  strong  in  after-life. 
We  once  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  raw  materials  in 
an  early  stage  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  office,  and  the  im- 
pression has  not  yet  left  our  minds: 
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While  this  endowment  has  had  the  effect  of  drying  up  the  li- 
berality of  the  people^  it  has  greatly  contributed  to  foster  a  secular 
spirit  among  its  recipients^  the  natural  effect,  no  doubt,  of  their 
peculiar  position.  One  devotes  himself  to  his  fai*m,  another 
to  his  merchandise,  whilst  a  third  is  engaged  in  the  laborious 
work  perhaps  of  teaching.  On  a  summer  afternoon,  one  might 
with  little  trouble,  obtain  the  spectacle,  in  certain  localities,  of 
some  worthy  ecclesiastic,  with  his  umbrella  over  his  head  to 
protect  him  from  the  sun,  with  all  becoming  gravity,  taking  the 
oversight,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  of  some  dozen-and- 
half  of  females  employed  in  weeding  his  flax  crop.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  refer  to  various  cases  where  the  village  pastor 
sustains,  in  his  own  person  also,  the  character  of  the  village 
schoolmaster.  In  a  case  or  two  we  suspect  a  visit  might  reveal 
his  reverence,  in  conjunction  with  his  worthy  spouse,  taking 
stock,  or  perhaps  balancing  the  books.  A  memorial  was  pre- 
sented a  short  time  ago  to  his  excellency  the  Lord-lieutenant,  by 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  country  town,  praying 
his  excellency  to  withdraw  the  bounty  from  a  certain  Presby- 
terian minister  in  the  place,  on  the  groimd  that  being  engaged 
in  trade,  it  was  impossible  he  could  devote  the  whole  of  his 
energies,  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  The  memorialists 
stated,  moreover,  that  they  felt  it  a  grievance,  that  one  having 
an  endowment  from  the  State  as  a  Christian  minister,  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  the  capital  thence  obtained  in  competing  in 
trade  with  his  fellow-citizens  and  neighbours.  The  memorial 
was  remitted  to  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  for  in- 
vestigation ;  how  the  matter  ended  we  did  not  hear. 

But  the  evil  effects  of  this  endowment  are  not  confined  to  the 
body  who  receives  it.  It  has  created  prejudice  in  the  Roman 
catholic  mind,  which  has  almost  totally  barricaded  every  avenue 
against  the  missionary  efforts  of  Presbyterians,  thus  shutting 
their  darkened  countrymen  out  from  the  means  of  enlighten- 
ment around  them.  No  ray  of  truth  can,  in  the  view  of  the 
Bomanist,  possibly  descend  through  the  selflsh  and  political 
medium  of  a  regtum  dofmrn.  Several  worthy  men,  it  is  true, 
among  the  endowed  Presbyterians,  are  labouring  hard  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Romanists  against  this  mighty  disadvantage, 
among  whom  may  be  classed  the  present  moderator,  a  most 
excellent  man :  but  their  success  has  been  extremely  limited, 
and  this  is  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  their  peculiar  position. 
Paddy  is  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  the  State-paid 
Presbyterian  minister  is  partaker  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  as  well 
as  the  mora  richly  endowed  parish  parson.  Appeal  to  the  Irish- 
man's ffeueroftity>  and  there  is  not  a  more  warm-hearted  being  in 
th«  ¥rond;  but  •ul\)eot  his  little  property,  his  potatoes,  and  his  pig, 
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to  the  crushing  weight  of  an  impost^  to  sustain  a  religious  system 
which  he  hates,  and  you  array  against  you  all  the  worst  passions 
of  his  nature.  His  very  generosity  is  turned  into  gall,  and  he 
looks  upon  you  as  the  enslaver  of  his  country,  and  the  would-be 
enslaver  of  his  mind.  Had  Presbyterianism  been  proof  against 
the  lure  of  state  patronage,  it  might  have  been  the  instrument 
under  God  of  immense  good  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  Presbyterian  church  might  have  taken  its  place  in  the  very 
front  ranks  in  a  grand  spiritual  expedition  against  the  darkness 
of  popery,  diflfusing  blessings  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  till 
the  empire  of  the  pope  in  the  sister  isle  had  been  subverted,  and 
its  miUions  of  generous  children  brought  into  the  light  and 
liberty  of  Bible  Christianity.  This  honour,  we  believe,  is  now 
reserved  for  other  parties.  Let  unendowed  bodies  see  to  it,  that 
they  lose  it  not. 

It  is  obvious  to  common  observation  that  endowed  Presby- 
terianism in  Ireland  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  grand  prop  of  the 
Irish  ecclesiastical  estabUshment.  Had  the  Presbyterian  body 
been  true  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  or  to  the  cause  of 
God,  that  monstrous  anomaly  had  long,  ere  now,  been  removed. 
The  Irish  regium  donum  is  a  mere  outwork,  raised  by  state 
policy  in  defence  of  '  the  monster  grievance,^  the  Irish  church. 
^The  powers  that  be^  have  never  manifested  much  love  for 
Presbyterianism,  as  such.  The  caresses  of  the  state  have  not 
been  the  fruits  of  pure  aflfection,  but  the  corrupt  blandishments 
of  a  sinister  policy.  Maintain  the  protestant  ascendancy,  fortify 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  protect  it  from  the  hatred  of  the 
Romanist,  and  the  worldly  politician  cares  not  a  straw  about 
presbytery.  The  present  ministry  gave  abundant  proof  of  this. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  hius  shown  very  little  disposition  to  augment  the 
favours  of  the  state  so  far  as  the  evangeUcal  Presbyterians  are 
concerned.  The  unitarian  party  has  had  a  much  greater  share  of 
his  sympathies.  The  golden  cord  which  connects  them  with 
government,  he  feels  to  be  strong  enough  for  state  purposes,  and 
this  is  all  he  cares  about.  The  game  played  by  successive 
governments  has  always  been  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians, 
and  disarm  their  opposition  to  the  state  church  by  means  of  en- 
dowments. With  a  body  so  numerous  and  influential,  resolutely 
opposed  to  it,  the  ecclesiastical  estabUshment  could  not  have 
been  maintained.  English  bayonets  would  have  been  unequal 
to  such  an  end.  On  this  point  the  poUcy  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  has  been  exceeding  narrow  and  short-siglited.  The  with- 
drawment  of  the  endowments  of  the  episcopal  church  would  have 
been  worth  fifty  times  the  regium  donum  to  them.  Free  episco- 
pacy could  not  maintain  its  ground  in  a  poor  country  like  Lreland 
against  free  Presbyterianism.     Instead  of  drawing  over,  by  ita 
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wealth,  ecclesiastical  emoluments  and  polished  society,  as  it  does 
at  present  from  the  ranks  of  Presbyterianism,  the  more  wealthy 
and  refined  in  that  connexion,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  volume 
would  have  been  altogether  in  favour  of  the  latter — ^the  tables 
would  have  been  quite  turned.  But  the  gift  blinds  the  eye. 
How  often  a  little  present  advantage  appears  in  the  eyes  of 
weak  and  erring  man,  to  outweigh  a  great  prospective  good  ! 

The  future  influence  of  endowed  Presbyterianism  in  Ireland 
on  the  interests  of  religion  and  that  of  the  empire,  must  be 
great,  much  greater  than  many  seem  to  think.  Viewing  the 
regium  donum  as  a  comer-stone  in  the  structure  of  ecclesias- 
tical establishments,  we  should  regard  its  detachment  or  des- 
truction as  the  precursor  of  mighty  changes,  and  much-needed 
reforms.  The  influence  of  the  body  must  also  be  great  in 
retarding  the  advent  of  these,  by  clinging  to  their  endowments. 
We  confess  we  are  not  very  sanguine  as  regards  the  '  consum- 
mation so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.'  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  habit  in  dimming  the  perceptive  faculty,  and  blunting 
the  sensibilities  of  conscience.  That  the  eyes  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  generally,  are  therefore  likely  soon  to  be  opened  to 
the  evils  of  the  parliamentary  grant  which  bows  down  their 
strength,  we  have  but  little  hopes ;  and  that  impressed,  with  the 
sense  of  its  unscriptural  character  and  secularising  tendency^ 
they  will  be  speedily  brought  to  evince  the  moral  heroism 
reqidsite  for  its  renunciation,  we  have  no  faith.  We  speak 
generallyy  however,  of  their  blindness  to  the  true  character 
of  the  grant,  for  there  are  several  who  see  its  baneful  ten- 
dency, but  have  not  sufficient  strength  of  principle  to  cast  it 
to  the  winds.  There  are  several  whom  we  could  name,  each  of 
whom  might  in  truth  say — 

*  Video  meliora  proboque  sed  deteriora  sequor.* 

We  ourselves  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  some,  rather  curious 
principles  of  casuistry  given  out  to  justify  their  acceptance  of 
it.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  perceive  that  the  people  are  begin- 
ning to  wake  up  to  a  perception  of  its  unhappy  eff'ects.  The 
example  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  has  not  been  altogether 
lost  upon  them.  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  a  pretty  general 
feeling  against  the  government  grant  begins  to  prevail  among 
the  best-informed  and  religious  portion  of  the  Presbyterian 
population.  Few,  except  perhaps  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
dergy,  would  have  the  courage  to  enter  on  a  formal  defence  of 
it.  An  indication  of  this  state  of  feeling  has  come  recently 
before  the  public.  During  the  sittings  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  Presbyterian  church  in 
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Ireland^  held  in  Dublin,  two  memorials,  one  from  Belfast,  and 
another  from  Londonderry,  were  presented,  urging  on  the 
members  the  duty  of  immediately  giving  up  the  regium  doman, 
and  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  sustentation  fund,  like  that  of  the 
Free  Church.  The  memorials  met  with  but  little  favour,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  pubUc  discussion  of  the  subject  will  not  be 
without  beneficial  results.  The  people  have  much  in  their 
power.  May  they  have  strength  of  principle  and  boldness 
worthy  of  their  lineage  !  They  can  if  they  will,  burst  the  golden 
fetters  of  their  spiritual  instructors,  and  thereby  invest  them- 
selves with  immortal  honour.  In  the  Free  Church  movement 
the  ministers  led  the  people ;  but  in  the  emancipation  of  en- 
dowed Irish  Presbyterianism,  the  honour  of  leading  the  minis- 
ters seems  reserved  for  the  people.  We  should  be  delighted  to 
behold  the  expression  of  popular  feeling  in  the  shape  of  a  sus- 
tentation fund.  This  would  tell  powerfully  on  the  endowed 
ministers.  It  would  show  them  the  people  were  in  earnest,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  act  as  well  as  think.  Why  not 
begin  it  ?  We  feel  assured  it  would  not  prove  a  failure.  The 
Irish  are  naturally  generous,  only  there  must  be  a  channel  for 
their  generosity  to  flow  in.  Open  such  a  channel,  and  the 
golden  stream  would  soon  convince  the  most  incorrigible  of  the 
inutility  of  a  regium  donum. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  period  is 
not  distant,  (indeed,  we  may  say  it  now  is),  when  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ireland  will  be  called  to  give  up  their  endowments  on 
other  grounds  than  those  on  which  they  have  been  generally 
appealed  to — from  love  to  their  country,  to  avert  a  great  na- 
tional calamity — the  civil  endowment  of  Romanism.     We  are 
fast  approaching  a  mighty  crisis  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  per- 
haps in  that  of  the  empire.     A  storm  threatens.     The  cloud 
already  thickens,  and  the  thunder  is  heard  in   the   distance. 
The  question  of  the  endowment  of  the  Roman-catholic  priest- 
hood of  Ireland  will  prove  one  of  the  most  stirring,  whicli  have 
agitated  the  minds  of  men   since   the   revolution.     That   the 
priests  will  accept  of  endowments,  provided  they  are   offered 
suflBcient  in  amount  and  in  their  own  wav,  we  have  no  doubt. 
But  should  this  event  take  place,  on  whom  will  the  blame  rest  ? 
We   answer  emphatically,   on   the   endowed  Presbyterians   of 
Ireland.     Their  regium  donum  has  furnished  the  type  of  the 
endowment  of  the  priests,  and  it  is  in  their  power,  by  the  timely 
rejection  of  their  own  endowment,  to  prevent  the  endowment  of 
the  latter  now,  and  for  ever.     The  following  passage  in  the 
'  Protest'  now  before  us  of  the  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod  against  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College^  is  sa  muck 
in  point,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it. 

VOL.  XIX*  F  p 
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'  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  occupy  a 
most  important  post.  In  our  estimation,  the  balance  of  power  is  in 
their  hands  On  them  it  depends,  under  Providence,  whether  the 
Roman- catholic  religion  shall  be  the  established  religion  of  Ireland 
or  not.  If  they  give  up  their  royal  bounty,  it  cannot  be  established. 
If  they  do  not  give  up  that  grant,  it  will  be  established.  This  opinion 
we  expressed  ten  years  ago  in  our  ^  Signs  of  the  Times.'  In  this 
opinion  w^  are  now  confirmed.  The  Assembly  themselves  have 
confirmed  us.  Their  most  talented  members  have,  in  public  meet- 
ings,  declared  that  the  smallest  movement  of  their  little  finger  would 
suffice  to  overturn  the  tythe  system.  Now,  if  the  tythe  system  were 
overturned,  and  the  regium  donum  given  up,  the  ladder  would  be 
removed,  by  which  Roman- catholics  can  climb  to  power  and  ascen- 
dency.' 

Will  the  Presbyterians  be  persuaded  to  break   down  'the 
ladder/  and  save  their  country?     In  their  present   position^ 
their  opposition  to  the  endowment  of  Romanism  must  of  neces- 
sity be  feeble.    Though  their  recent  apathy  in  the  Maynooth 
affair  may,  in  some  degree,  be  referred  to  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing an  endowment  for  a  newly-projected  Presbyterian  college, 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  some  of  their  leading  ministers  at 
the  time,  yet  many  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  felt  their 
hands  tied  up  by  the  regium  donum.     Holding  this  grant,  they 
cannot  move  with  effect  against  the  project  referred  to.     Will 
they  give  it  up  ?     We  pause  for  a  reply.     Deeply,  should  we 
grieve  to  behold  (what  we  are  free  to  confess  we  fear  may  be 
the  case)  this  large  body  wheedled  into  quiescent  compliance 
by  the  cajolery  of  an  unprincipled  cabinet,  and  their  moral 
energy  annihilated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  to 
the  annual  pai'liamentary  grant — the  endowment  of  a  college, 
perhaps,  and  the  establishment  of  the  grant  on  a  permanent 
footing,  like  that  of  Maynooth.    The  British  lion  in  such  a  case 
might  roar,  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard  trom  Land^s  End 
to   John  o'Groat^s,  but  the   crafty   minister  would    probably 
chuckle  in  his  sleeve,  and  say,  with  a  significant  shrug,  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  during  the  Maynooth  agitation,  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  pause  in  his  policy  only  when  the  protestants  of 
Ireland  had  pronounced  against  the  measure. 

The  dissolution  of  the  connexion  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Ire- 
land with  '  the  powers  that  be,^  would  be  an  event  of  the  highest 
importance  to  religion,  and  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  We  know  the  body,  and  though  enervated  by  their 
present  connexion  with  the  state,  we  can  confidently  affinn  that 
the  elements  of  greatness  are  in  their  nature.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  Kuox  and  Melville.  The  spirit  of  freedom  slum- 
bers in  their  breasts.    Their  emancipation  would  be,  in  the  full 
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sense  of  the  terms,  the  grand  prelude  to  the  enjancipation  of 
the  sister  isle.  It  would  speedily  elevate  the  standard  of  piety 
among  themselves^  open  the  founts  of  Christian  liberality,  and 
prepare  them  for  uniting  with  other  bodies  of  Christians,  in 
giving  to  their  country  the  blessings  of  a  pure  Christianity. 
They  would  at  once  become  resolute  and  bold  asserters  of  anti- 
state  church  principles,  and  before  the  mighty  onset  of  their 
combined  energies,  the  Irish  stat«  church,  that  source  of  ever- 
lasting irritation,  would  be  subverted.  This  would  be  the  death- 
blow of  the  establishment  principle.  Romanism  would  not, 
could  not,  dare  not  attempt  to  revive  it. 

The  dissenters  of  England  have  not  discharged  the  duty  they 
owe  to  their  endowed  brethren  in  Ireland — that  of  faithful  re- 
monstrance. The  conduct  of  some  leading  ministers  in  the 
ranks  of  English  dissent,  in  regard  to  that  paltry  affair  the 
English  regium  donum,  has,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to  justify 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  in  the  acceptance  of  theirs ;  and  one 
honoured  name  in  the  theological  world,  has,  we  know,  been 
frequently  appealed  to  as  affording  a  complete  sanction  for  their 
conduct.  By  this  means  the  hands  of  the  little  band  of  men  in 
the  sister  island,  who  are  striving  by  word  and  deed  to  vindicate 
the  scripturality  and  justice  of  the  voluntary  principle,  have 
been  greatly  weakened.  The  dissenters  of  Britain  wiU  only 
have  discharged  their  responsibilities  to  Irish  Presbyterians,  when 
they  have  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
addresses  and  faithful  remonstrances,  exposing  the  evil  of  this 
grant, 

*  Thick  as  autnmnal  leaves  that  btrew  the  brooks 
In  VHlIombrosa. — ' 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  pubhcations  heading  this  article. 
'  The  history  of  Dr.  Reid,^  though  savouring  considerably  of 
the  spirit  of  his  party,  is  a  work  of  considerable  research,  and 
will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal.  Mr.  Mathew's  pamphlet  is 
the  production  of  a  thorough-paced  opponent  of  voluntaryism, 
and  its  testimony  therefore  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
regium  donum,  becomes  the  more  valuable.  We  almost  wonder 
it  has  not  been  suppressed,  or  bought  up  and  destroyed  by  the 
parties  it  so  seriously  affects.  The  protest  of  the  Eastern  Re- 
formed Synod  against  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  is  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  declaration  of  great  principles,  which  ought, 
and  will  yet  prevail.  This  body  are  generally  known  in  Ireland 
by  the  name  of  Covenanters,  and  though  for  the  most  part  poor, 
have  never  yet  been  lured  to  the  acceptance  of  a  regium  donum. 
The  document  referred  to,  has,  we  believe,  done  good. 

p  y  2 
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Art.  II. — Anastasis ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
Rationally  and  Scripturally  considered.  By  George  Bush,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  New  York  City  University.  London:  Wiley  and 
Putnam. 

Three<and-forty  years  after  the  death  of  John  Wycliffe,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  the  mortal 
remains  of  that  noble  servant  of  Grod  were  dragged  forth  from 
their  resting  place,  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  on  the 
waters  of  a  neighbouring  brook,  'llie  brook,^  says  Fuller, 
'  did  convey  his  ashss  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into 
the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  ocean.'  Those  remains  had  been 
committed  to  the  dust  by  plain  men,  who  believed,  in  the  r 
simplicity,  that  '  the  self- same  bodies  of  the  saints '  that  were 
laid  in  the  grave,  would  be  raised  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
'  made  like  unto  his  glorious  body.'  "  And  even  in  this  enlight- 
ened and  philosophic  age,  such,  we  presume,  is  still  the  current 
belief  of  the  Christian  church.  Nor  is  it  imagined  that  their  dis- 
interment, dispersion,  and  the  countless  transformations  to  which 
they  may  have  been  subject,  perhaps  on  every  shore,  shall  avail 
to  rob  those  sacred  ashes  of  their  exalted  destiny.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  such  an  expectation  is  not  unat- 
tended with  considerable  diflBculties.  The  kind  and  degree  of 
identity  between  the  biuied  and  the  raised  body  have  been 
reckoned  open  questions,  and  discussed  with  much  acumen,  if 
not  with  much  success.  The  point  is  one  on  which  it  is  very 
easy  to  ask  perplexing  questions,  and  not  at  all  easy  to  answer 
them ;  except  by  the  general  reply,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection must  be  received  implicitly  as  matter  of  faith,  upon 
the  divine  testimony,  and  that  God  is  able  to  accomplish  his 
declarations,  whether  we  are  able  to  understand  them  or  not. 

Philosophical  scruples  and  sceptical  arguments  on  this  subject 
are  by  no  means  of  recent  origin  in  the  Christian  church.  Not 
only  did  the  philosophers  of  the  Garden  and  of  the  Porch  scout 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  as  an  absurdity,  when  alluded 
to  by  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill ;  but  among  the  apostle's  own  con- 
verts, there  were  some  who  asked,  '  How  are  the  dead  raised, 
and  with  what  body  do  they  come?'  The  apostle's  answer,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  more  pithy  than  complimentary  : — ^  Thou 
fool ! — God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.'  But  had 
Paul  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  been  an  inductive 
philosopher,  no  doubt  he  would  have  replied  differently.  And 
as  Professor  Bush  is  an  inductive  philosopher,  and  does  Uve  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  he  feels  dis- 
satisfied with  the  apostle's  mode  of  treating  the  question.  In- 
deed, if  the  apostle  really  was  acquainted  with  '  the  true  doc- 
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trine  of  the  resurrection/  ^as  inferred  by  reason^  and  set  forth 
in  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  to  us  perfectly  unaccountable  how 
he  came  to  give  such  an  answer,  even  as  it  was.  He  was  writing 
not   to  Jewish  converts,  but  to  Greeks.     He  could  therefore 
have  no  inducement  to  adhere  to  a  mode   of  representation 
founded  on  a  popular  misinterpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures.    Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  at  once  to  dis- 
pel all  doubts,  by  explaining  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
did  not  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  body,   but  simply  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  taught  by  some  of  their  own  philo* 
sophers,  and  even  poets.     For,  according  to  Professor  Bush,  the 
'  view '  of  the  future  state  contained  in  the  poetry  of  Homer 
approaches  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  derived  from 
a   literal    interpretation   of    the   Christian    Scriptures.*     This 
assertion  from  a  Christian   divine   may  possibly  startle   some 
of  our  more  simple-minded  readers.     We  may  as  well,  there- 
fore, state   at  once   the   leading  views  of  Professor  Bush,   as 
unfolded    in    this    volume.      After    a    general    discussion    of 
the  question  (Pt.  i.),  and  an  elaborate  examination   of  parti- 
cular passages   of  Scripture   bearing   on   the  point,  he   sums 
up  the  result,  so  far,  to  which  his  logic  and  exegesis  lead,  in 
these  words  : — 'that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine 
sanctioned  either  by  reason  or  revelation,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto 
interrogated  the  testimony  of  each,'     (p.  274.)     With  this  con- 
clusion,  several  others,  equally  or  even  more  important,   are 
closely  connected.    The  resurrection  takes  place  at  death.    The 
'  general  resurrection,^  therefore,  is  not  a  future  event,  but  a 
process  that  has  being  going  on  ever  since  the  death  of  Adam. 
The  second  advent  of  Christ  is  not  personal,  but  providential : 
the  ^  last  day '  has  long  since  commenced ;    the  '  great   white 
throne '  long  been  set ;  and  the  ^  last  trumpet '  long  begun  to 
sound  :  and  ^  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour,^  is  a  chimera,  the  mongrel  offspring 
of  Jewish  metaphors  and  bad  exegesis  !     Those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  system  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  will 
recognise  the  coincidence  between  these  positions,  and  the  tenets 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  apostle.    And  had  the  author  of  ^  Anasta- 
sis'  come  forward  as  a  professed  disciple  of  Swedenborg,  we 
should  scarcely  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy  our  pages 
with  an  examination  of  his  book.     But  Mr.  Bush  takes  other 
ground.    He  admits  the  agreement  between  his  views  and  those 
of  that  northern  light,  but  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  them  by 
an  independent  process,  and  claims  to  establish  them,  not  on 
the  inspired  disclosures  of  the  Swedish  assessor,  but  bv  a  ^  fair 

•  See  pp.  72. 73. 
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and  uncensurable  exegesis'  of  those  Scriptures,  with  which  ordi- 
nary Christians  rest  content.     True,  the  popular  errors  which  he 
aims  to  explode,  are  countenanced  by  '  the  letter  of  Scripture/ 
were  connived  at  as  harmless,  or  even  useful,  by  the   Great 
Teacher,  and  probably  participated  in  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves.    But  then,  '  the  knowledge  of  revelation  is  progressive.* 
At  the  approach  of  sound  philosophy,  as  if  touched  by  IthuriePs 
spear,  these  errors  vanish ;  while  (as  necessity  is  the  parent  of 
invention)  ^  a  refined  exegesis '  discloses  unsuspected  resources 
and  unheard-of  expedients,  by  which  the  plain  but  inconvenient 
meaning  of  Scripture  may  be  got  rid  of  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  the  philosophical  sense  be  substituted.    The  only 
consolation  (if  it  be  one)  is,  that  it  is  still '  safe  *  for  the  preacher, 
in  his  '  pulpit  references '  to  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  to 
adopt  '  the  scriptural  mode  of  presentation,* '  whatever  esoteric 
interpretation  may  be  embraced.*     The  time  will  come  when 
'  it  will  be  at  length  everywhere  conceded,  that  the  destinies  of 
our  being  are  to  be  evolved  according  to  established  laws,  and 
not  in  violation  of  them.     These  laws  will  be  developed  by  the 
progress  of  scientific  research,  the  conclusions  of  which  will  carry 
with  them  a  force  of  authority  as  irresistible  as  the  literal  an- 
nouncements of  the  sacred  text.*     When  that  time  does  come, 
we  presume  the  human  race  will  so  far  have  otitgrown  the 
Bible  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  it  altogether. 

A  brief  examination  of  this  volume  is  all  that  our  limits  allow, 
and  some  may  think  more  than  the  importance  of  the  work 
would  claim,  but  for  the  confident  pretensions  with  which  it  has 
been  advertised,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  inquiry  is  conducted. 

The  introductory  chapter,  on  the  progressive  character  of 
our  knowledge  of  revelation,  contains  some  excellent  remarks. 
We  fully  believe  that  the  words  uttered  by  Robinson  two  centuries 
ago  were  true,  and  are  true  still :  '  the  Lord  hath  yet  more 
truth  to  break  forth  from  his  holy  word.*     But  we  utterly 
dissent  from  Mr.  Bush*s  application  of  this  principle.     The  pro- 
foundest  student  of  the  Bible  has  something  yet  to  learn.     But 
the  great  outline  of  truth  may  be  understood  by  a  child.     And 
could  any  one  fundamental  doctrine  (and  such  the  resurrection 
has  ever  been  deemed)  be  shown  to  be  so  stated  in  the  Scrip- 
tiu-es,  as  to  be  inevitably  misunderstood  by  the  mass  of  readers, 
this  would  go  far  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  Bible  as  the 
rule  of  faith.     We  freely  confess,  could  we  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Bush's  philosophy,  we  would  sooner  abandon  the 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  than  adopt  his  exegesis. 

Part  I.  is  occupied  with  the  argument  from  reason.     We 
must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  the  writer  appears  to  ua  pos- 
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sessed  of  an  essentially  illogical  mind.     He  adduces  the  most 
fanciful  analogies  to  prove  what  the  strongest  could  not.     He 
interweaves  different  Unes  of  argument^  and  shifts  his  ground, 
in  the  most  perplexing  manner.     He  is  far  more  abundant  of 
interrogations  than  becomes  a  sound  or  calm  reasoner.     Re- 
peatedly we  have  been  tempted  to  lay  down  the  volume  in  that 
sort  of  quiet  despair  that  is  apt  to  be  produced  when  an  oppor 
nent  overwhelms  you  with  a  host  of  questions,  relevant  and 
irfelevant,  without  giving  you  opportunity  to  answer  one.    Tlie 
learned  Professor  falls  into  that  common  yet  obvious  error  of 
shallow  reasoners,  which  regards  a  position  or  doctrine  as  dis- 
proved, merely  by  a  statement  of  the  objections  or  difficulties  it 
mvolves.     His  notion  of  '  interrogating  reason'  seems  to  be, 
asking  a  reason  for  everything ;  whUe  his  mode  of  ^  interrogating 
revelation^  not  a  little  resembles  some  methods  of  interrogation 
used  (with  similar  success)  in  the  Inquisition. 

With  some  difficulty,  we  have  succeeded  in  extricating  and 
arranging  the  leading  arguments  advanced  by  the  author  against 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.    They  will  be  found,  we  believe, 
to  be  the  following.      First.  The  common  doctrine  does  not 
explain  what  body  is  to  be  raised ;  for,  from  the  constant  change 
taking  place  in  our  frames,  the  soul  really  inhabits  a  succession 
of  bodies  in  .a  long  life;  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
preference  should  be  awarded  to  the  last  of  these  (i.  e.  that 
which  existed  at  death).     Secondly.  The  resurrection  body  is  to 
be  ^  a  spiritual  body/  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  body  that  was 
buried.     Thirdly.  Difficulties  '  absolutely  insuperable*  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  common  theory  by  the  changes  which  the 
particles  of  the  dead  body  undergo,  dispersed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes  through  air,  earth,  and  ocean,  and  often 
becoming  component  parts  of  other  human  bodies.    Fourthly. 
No  conceivable  relation  can  be  made  out  between  the  burira 
and  the  raised  body,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  could  be  pro- 
nounced the  same  with  the  former.   Fifthly.  Multitudes  of  bodies 
either  were  never  buried  at  all,  or  have  long  since  vanished, 
every  atom  of  them,  from  their  place  of  sepulture ;  and  how  can 
they  be  raised  from  the  grave  if  they  are  not  there  ?     Sixthly. 
It  is  very  strange  to  suppose  that  the  resurrection  of  bodies  will 
be  going  on  while  the  world  is  burning.     Seventhly.  No  supe- 
rior  adaptedness  can  be  imagined  in  any  particular  atoms  of 
matter  to  become  the  abode  of  the  glorified  spirit.     Perhaps  we 
should  add  an  eighth,  which  is  the  last  in  a  more  general  form ; 
namely,  that  no  end  can  be  answered  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject,  will  not,  we 
think,  discover  any  thing  particularly  new  in  this  vaunted  ^  ar- 
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gument  from  reason/  It  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a 
mere  statement  of  difficulties.  The  substance  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  maybe  found  in  Lockers  famous  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  And  it  would  not  be  easy,  perhaps, 
to  state  them  more  forcibly  than  Locke,  with  his  quiet  humour, 
and  racy,  \dgorous  English,  has  done.  Mr.  Bush  constantly 
speaks,  indeed,  as  if  the  progress  of  modern  physiological 
science  had  thrown  some  new  and  suprising  Ught  on  the  ques- 
tion. But,  though  modern  science  may  have  presented  many 
points  of  the  discussion  under  new  aspects,  or,  at  all  events,  altered 
the  language  in  which  we  speak  of  them,  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  really  disclosed  a  single  objection  to  the  popular  view, 
which  might  not  have  occurred,  in  substance,  to  any  acute  and 
reflective  miud  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  A  reasoner  of  that- 
age  could  not  tell,  indeed,  into  how  many  gases,  metals,  and 
other  ultimate  elements  the  human  frame  was  resolvable.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances  fur- 
nished azote  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as  the  food  of  plants. 
He  might  have  very  confused  and  erroneous  notions  of  the 
nature  and  rapidity  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  body  by  nu- 
trition and  other  vital  processes.  But  he  knew  perfectly  well 
why  com  flourished  rankly  on  the  recent  battle-field.  He  did 
not  suppose  a  man  to  have  the  same  body  when  he  is  eighty  that 
he  had  when  he  was  born.  He  was  quite  aware  that  if  a  body, 
is  burnt,  it  cannot  be  buried.  And  he  might  have  a  shrewd 
guess  that,  if  one  of  the  ancient  Massagetse  had  chanced  to  die 
soon  after  having  paid  the  last  pious  honours  to  his  respected 
grandsire  by  dining  or  supping  off  him,  a  question  of  ownership 
might  be  raised,  touching  the  particles  so  disposed  of.  In  other 
words,  our  antique  sceptic  might  see  all  the  real  diflBculties  of 
the  subject,  without  being  prepared  to  rival  Mr.  Bush,  in 
acquaintance  with  modern  physiology.  Though,  if  the  truth 
must  be  said,  from  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  Pro- 
fessor analyses  the  human  body  into  '  gases,  earths,  metals,  and 
salts/  we  suspect  his  own  chemistry  to  be  of  a  very  unsophisti- 
cated character.  It  might  be  ill-natured  to  judge  of  his  botani- 
cal lore  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  word  '  stamen^  as  if  it  were 
the  same  with  semen,  or  germen.  Possibly  that  is  the  fault  of 
an  unscientific  printer.  But  possibly,  also,  if  our  author  knew 
more  of  physical  science,  he  might  expect  less  from  it.  The 
question  is,  in  short,  one  of  those  which  the  progress  of  modem 
discoveries  has  left  ptetty  much  where  it  was.  All  this  high- 
sounding  verbiage  about  the  ^  demonstrations  of  physical 
science,^  and  the '  progress  of  scientific  research,^  and  the  parallels 
drawn  with  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  and  geology,  are  mere 
rhetorical  flourish,  when  applied  to  a  topic  like  this. 
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We  must  be  content  to  discuss  the  question  on  grounds  often 
debated,  and  little  aided  by  the  lights  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy. Some  of  the  foregoing  objections  strike  us  as  trivial ; 
others,  as  presumptuous ;  and  the  most  forcible,  as  inconclu- 
sive, because  a  mere  statement  of  diflBculties  cannot  weigh  an 
atom  against  clear  positive  evidence,  if  we  have  it.  Every  one 
knows  Dr.  Johnson^s  remark  about  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum. 
And  this  is  one  of  those  simple  but  fundamental  lessons  in 
reasoning,  which  a  writer  ought  not  still  to  have  to  learn,  who 
aspires  to  dispel  the  errors  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  reform 
the  faith  of  Christendom.  Yet  a  large  part  of  the  reasoning  in 
this  volume  might  be  resolved  into  two  sentences :  '  I  do  not 
understand  ?iow  it  can  ])e ;'  and,  '  I  do  not  see  what  use  it  would 
be.^  Possibly,  most  conclusive  logician !  but  it  may  be  true^ 
for  all  that.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  first,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  objections.  The  second  objection  is  supported  by. 
the  assertion  (p.  40),  that  ^  a  material  body  is  a  body  of  flesn 
and  blood,^  which  St.  Paul  declares  cannot  inherit  the  kingdonf 
of  heaven.  What  is  the  ground  for  this  singular  assertion,  we 
must  leave  our  readers  to  divine.  The  professor  has  already 
showed  himself  chemist  enough  to  analyse  the  body  into  '  gases, 
earths,  metals,  and  salts-.'  And  we  venture  to  thiiJc  it  perfectly 
possible  for  these  materials  to  be  re-moulded  in  some  form  as 
different  from  flesh  and  blood  as  diamond  is  from  charcoal,  or 
oxygen  and  azote  from  nitric  acid.  But,  what  is  still  more 
singular,  at  p.  72,  we  find  the  professor  actually  identifying 
matter  with  substance.  At  least,  since  ^  body'  certainly  implies 
matter,  we  do  not  see  what  else  can  be  made  of  that  extraor- 
dinary passage.  Whereupon  the  conclusion  would  seem  to 
follow,  by  this  author's  logic,  that  the  resurrection  body  must 
be  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood !  This  argument  is  introduced  as 
though  considerable  importance  were  attached  to  it,  thus : 
'  The  truth  is,  the  whole  theory  proceeds  upon  a  fundamental 
fallacy,  which  a  single  glance  of  the  mental  eye  detects/ 
Having  prepared  our  minds  to  see  this  ^fundamental  fallacjr* 
fully  exposed  and  put  ho7's  de  combat,  we  were  a  little  surprised 
to  find  it  dismissed  within  a  dozen  lines,  and  the  next  para- 
graph commencing  thus  :  '  But,  waiving  all  objection  on  this 
score,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  any 
sense  whatever,  encounters  diflBculties  in  our  view  absolutely  in- 
superable, arising  from  the  changes  and  new  combinations 
which  the  particles  of  the  dead  body  undergo  in  the  interval 
between  death  and  the  resurrection.'  (p.  40.) 

This  objection  is  the  third  in  our  foregoing  enumeration. 
The  fifth  is  closely  connected  with  it.  It  is  urged,  that  bodies 
which  have  been'  burnt,  devoured,  washed  away  in  the  lapse  of 
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ages  by  filtering  rain  or  rushing  torrents^  scattered  in  the  dust 
of  the  desert,  or  exhaled  in  the  vapours  of  the  ocean,  cannot  be 
raised  from  the  tomb,  because  they  either  never  were  there,  or 
have  long  ceased  to  be.  A  very  simple  answer  may  be  given  to 
all  this.  The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  as  commonly 
understood,  is,  that  those  bodies  which  are  in  the  graves  at  the 
time  of  the  resurrection,  will  come  forth.  The  objection  is,  that 
many  bodies  will  not  then  be  in  the  graves.  Every  one  sees 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  these  propositions.  The  latter 
is  true,  but  it  does  not  imply  that  the  former  is  false.  But  it  is 
urged,  further,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  those  dispersed  and 
transformed  materials  should  be  re-united  into  a  body.  Why 
so?  There  is  nothing  in  this  physically  impossible.  It  is  a 
simple  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  the  divine  testi- 
mony, or,  if  that  be  not  explicit,  by  the  event  itself.  But  it  is 
especially  urged,  that  some  of  these  scattered  particles  may  be- 
long to  different  bodies,  and  who  shall  then  decide  the  collect- 
ing claims?  The  author  has  himself  supplied  an  illustration 
most  unfortunate  in  the  application  it  suggests,  by  alluding  to 
the  famous  question  of  the  Sadducees — *In  the  resurrection, 
whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ? '  And  we  are  forcibly 
tempted  to  remind  the  learned  Professor  of  our  Saviour's  reply. 
But  as  he  has  himself  furnished  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  this  puissant  objection,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  charming  specimen  of  his  logic,  we  cannot  resist  the  in- 
clination to  transcribe  it.  After  a  strange  passage  about  dan- 
cing dervishes,  Alexander's  horse,  and  Ooliath  of  Gath,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'  Suppose  an  individual  body  of  the  present  day  to  consist  of  a 
million  ofparticles,  what  is  easier  than  to  conceive  than  that  each  of  these 
particles  was  derived  from  one  of  a  million  of  bodies  that  have  lived 
in  former  ages?  If  these  bodies  were  each  to  claim  its  own  on  the 
ground  of  the  same  right  which  the  present  possessor  has  to  them  (?), 
what  would  be  left  to  /iim,  from  whence  to  form  a  resurrection  body  ? 
But  each  one  of  this  million  of  bodies  might,  perhaps,  owe  its  com- 
ponent particles  in  like  manner  to  as  many  predecessors;  and  we 
think  it  a  J  air  question,  whether,  if  we  were  to  follow  out  the  supposition  to 
its  legitimate  results,  it  would  not  compel  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
human  race  must  be  resolved  back  into  Adam ;  and  every  animal  and 
every  vegetable  back  into  the  first  animal,  and  the  first  plant  ever  created.* 

The  italics  are  ours.  We  leave  this  astonishing  piece  of  logic 
to  our  readers,  only  fearing  that  they  will  blame  us  for  occupy- 
ing our  pages  at  all,  with  a  writer  of  whose  reasoning  capacity 
this  extract  is  a  specimen. 

No  doabt  many  equally  absurd  things  have  been  said  on  the 
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opposite  side.  We  do  not  draw  our  notions  of  the  resurrection 
from  Young's  '  Night  Thoughts/  nor  do  we  pretend  to  justify 
the  eloquent  extravagancies  of  President  Davies's  sermons.  But 
as  to  the  general  question,  we  repeat^  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
fact.  If  there  he  any  sufficient  end  to  be  answered  (of  which 
we  are  not  the  judges)  in  re-assembling  the  identical  atoms 
which  formed  the  earthly  dwelling  of  the  glorified  spirit,  who 
dares  affirm  that  Omniscience  cannot  trace  every  atom  of  that 
fabric  through  all  its  transformations,  and  Omnipotence  guide 
its  course,  and  prepare  it  for  its  destined  employment,  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  been  sealed  in  some  inviolable  coffer  till  the  day  of 
doom  ?  Nothing  perishes,  or  is  lost.  There  is  not  an  idle  or 
supernumerary  atom  in  the  universe.  The  ultimate  particles, '  the 
highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world/  are  as  much  the  objects  of 
divine  knowledge  as  suns  and  systems.  And  unless  any  one 
will  affirm  that  God  does  not  know  what  is  become  of  Wycliffe's 
dust,  or  is  unable  to  collect  it  again,  there  is  clearly  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  in  the  supposition,  that  the  actual  particles  of 
his  dishonoured  clay  shall  be  inwoven  in  the  imperishable  vest- 
ment with  which  he  shall  be  clad  at  the  day  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God/ 

The  only  really  perplexing  objection  in  the  foregoing  for- 
midable array,  is,  we  think,  the  fourth.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  say,  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  which  the  resurrection 
body  can  be  pronounced  the  same  as  the  body  which  was  buried. 
That  which  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  human  body,  in 
infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  and  age,  is  not  the  identity  of  its 
particles,  for  these  are  constantly  changing,  but  the  continuance 
and  oneness  of  that  living  power  which  unites  them.  That  mys- 
terious power  which  we  call  lifcy  forms  the  invisible  centre  round 
which  the  material  particles  ceaselessly  move,  coming  and  going, 
never  two  hours  numerically  the  same,  but  still  bound  together  in 
one  system,  which  has  its  growth,  maturity,  and  decay.  But,  life 
being  withdrawn,  we  seem  compelled  to  resort  to  a  new  principle  of 
identity,  and  know  of  none  but  the  numerical  sameness  of  the  com- 
ponent atoms.  This,  we  admit,  is  a  difficult  point.  Science  can 
tell  us  nothing,  and  Scripture  is  silent.  But  the  essence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  not  involved  in  its  determination 
either  way.  That  the  same  body  shall  be  raised,  is  nowhere  stated 
as  a  universal  fact  in  Scripture,  but  only  that  the  dead  shall  be 
raised.  All  the  declarations  of  Scripture  would  be  literally  ful- 
filled, if  those  bodies  which  at  the  time  of  the  '  last  trump'  are  still 
undissolved  in  the  tombs,  should  be  raised,  and  the  rest  pro- 
duced, as  Adam's  was  at  first,  from  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  such 
transforming  process  passing  upon  both  as  is  represented  in  the 
words,  '  we  shall  be  changed.'     Be  it  remembered,  w^  are  not 
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stating  any  theory  or  opinion  of  our  own.  We  are  merely  aim- 
ing to  show  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  reasoning  of  '  Anas- 
tasis/  The  writer,  after  all,  has  but  busied  himself  with  some  of 
the  outworks  of  the  doctrine  he  attacks,  and  without  even  dis- 
mantling these^  flatters  himself  that  he  has  overthrown  the 
citadel.  Admitting  all  his  objections  to  be  as  forcible  as  we  think 
them  the  reverse,  thev  would  not  affect  the  substance  of  the 
Catholic  faith  on  this  point,  nor  advance  him  one  step  towards 
what  is  really  his  main  theorem,  that  the  resurrection  takes 
place  at  death,  without  an  intermediate  and  disembodied  state. 
There  is  the  vital  point  of  the  controversy. 

We  have  not  space,  and  our  readers  would  probably  not  have 
patience,  to  follow  Mr.  Bush  into  his  exposition  of  '  The  True 
Body  of  the  Resurrection,  as  inferred  by  Reason.^  It  is  sheer 
conjecture,  not  only  with  no  real  foundation,  but  with  hardly 
the  semblance  of  one :  for  the  fanciful  analogies  adduced  scarcely 
deserve  that  name.  Because  '  a  vital  principle,  pervading  the 
whole  frame,  co-exists  with  the  intellectual  principle  in  the  body, 
is  not  the  presumption  perfectly  legitimate,^  naively  asks  the 
Professor,  '  that  they  coexist  also  out  of  the  body  ?  In  other 
words,  that  we  go  into  the  spiritual  world  with  a  psychical 
body  ?'  The  fact  is,  our  author  theorizes,  not  on  what  science 
has  discovered,  but  on  what  he  has  a  shrewd  guess  it  will  dis- 
cover some  day.  A  most  un-Baconian  method,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. The  vital  principle  is  a  matter  on  which  we  are  almost 
utterly  in  the  dark.  The  view  to  which  physiologists  now  in- 
cline, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is,  that  it  is  a  force.  If  so,  the 
Professor^s  airy  hypothesis  is  blown  away  at  once.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  if  one  should  say,  because  a  principle  of  motion, 
pervading  the  whole  mass,  exists  in  a  flying  cricket-ball,  the 
presumption  is  '  perfectly  legitimate,'  that  it  may  also  exist  oiU 
of  it.  And  this  would  be,  we  presume,  a  '  psychical  cricket- 
ball! 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  intended  to  occupy ; 
otherwise  we  might  have  said  a  word  or  two  on  that  portion  of 
the  volume  which,  out  of  courtesy,  we  must  call  exegetical. 
Every  passage  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  bearing  on  the 
subject,  is  submitted  to  elaborate  examination.  The  Professor 
has  not  studied  the  German  craft  of  exegesis  in  vain.  Accom- 
modation, Jewish  prejudice,  the  imperfect  ideas  of  the  apostles, 
all  stand  him  in  good  stead.  When  other  resources  fail,  he 
resorts  to  the  '  general  drift '  of  Scripture,  or  sets  text  against 
text,  and  throws  the  responsibility  of  reconciling  them  on  his 
reader.  One  singular  method  of  disposing  of  a  New  Testament 
passage,  is  by  showing  that  it  is  only  a  development'  of  some 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  as  the  latter  has  been  shown 
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not  to  teach  the  resurrection,  of  course  the  former  cannot !  This 
is  on  the  ^  principle  ^  (p.  279)  ^  that  the  New  Testament  teach- 
ings on  this  theme  are  but  the  expansion  of  the  Old/  But  the 
most  daring  length,  perhaps,  to  which  the  author  is  led  in  sup- 
port of  his  views,  is  his  explanation  of  the  express  declaration  of 
our  Saviour,  recorded  Luke  xxiv.  39,  as  a  sort  of  pious  fraud — 
a  kind  deception  practised  on  his  disciples  for  their  consolation. 
*  And  when  we  consider,^  says  Mr.  Bush,  Hhe  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  such  an  illusion,  we  see  nothing  inconsistent  or  un- 
worthy the  Divine  Impersonation  of  Truth  in  having  recourse  to 
it.^     Comment  on  this  is  needless. 

The  truth  is,  this  writer  does  not  come  to  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  attitude  of  a  learner — the  only  one  in  which  divine 
Truth. condescends  to  unveil  herself  4:o  us.  He  comes  to  it  with 
his  foregone  conclusion :  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  con- 
trary to  reason ;  therefore,  this  and  that,  and  the  other  text, 
cannot  teach  it,  but  must  be  shown  capable  of  another  meaning. 
Whereupon  he  proceeds  to  ^  interrogate '  accordingly. 

The  apostle  Paul  warns  Timothy  against  some  speculators^ 
'  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resur- 
rection is  passed  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some.^  If 
our  remarks  shall  serve  to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  confident 
pretensions  of  this  volume  are  unfounded,  that  its  philosophy  is 
shallow,  its  logic  unsound,  its  exegesis  based  on  false  and  fatal 
principles ;  and  to  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in 
which  objections  may  be  met,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
subject  should  be  studied,  our  object  will  be  attained. 


Art.  III. — 1.   Oliver  Newman:    A  New- England  Tale,    By   the  late 
Robert  Southey.     Longman,  &  Co. 

2.  The  New  Timon:  A  Romance  of  London.    In  four  parts.    Colburn, 

3.  Bells  and    Pomegranates.      By    Robert    Browning,    Author   of 
Paracelsus ;,  Nos.  7.     Moxon. 

4.  Ballad  Romances.     By  R.  H.  Home,  Author  of  Orion,  etc. ; 
London.     Oilier. 

Oliver  Newman,  by  the  late  Laureate,  is  only  a  fragment 
amounting  to  eighty  pages  of  a  small  octavo.  It  forms  no 
exception  to  the  great  fact,  that  those  poems  which  the  authors 
wrote  in  the  latter  days  of  a  hard- writing  life,  and  which  they, 
themselves,  never  found  sufficient  interest  in  to  finish,  are  not 
likely  to  interest  the  reader  much  more  than  they  did  the 
writer.     Southey  proposed  to  make  a  regular  epic  of  it.    .Let 
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US  be  thankful  that  he  did  not.  Authors  of  late  yearn,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  have  frequently  during  their 
life-time  made  an  auto-da-fe  of  their  loose  papers,  and  un- 
finished productions.  It  is  a  very  salutary  practice ;  for  those 
literary  rag-gatherers,  relatives,  and  trustees,  generally  bring 
forth  and  publish  the  very  things  which  the  unlucky  deceased 
meant  to  die  with  him.  It  is  exactly  the  case  here.  It  is  a 
mere  study  sweeping.  Poetry,  which  in  many  men  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  temperament,  and  is  only  produced  in  its 
best  state  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  like  the  flower  of  that 
life,  was  of  this  kind  pre-eminently  in  Southey.  His  poetic 
genius  was  not  of  that  intense  kind  which  absorbed  and  carried 
away  the  whole  man ;  it  was  of  an  easy,  though  sufficiently 
seducing  character,  to  engage  him  from  time  to  time  iji  long 
efforts.  But  it  did  not  master  him.  He  could  take  up  his 
daily  prose  work,  or  his  daily  poetic  work,  as  it  best  suited  his 
humour.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that  as  time  advanced, 
and  the  zest  for  labour  diminished,  and  the  roseate  hues  of  the 
young  imagination  faded,  that  the  charm  of  poetry  would 
continue  to  exist  in  him  with  sufficient  force  to  make  its  pro- 
duction a  luxury  to  himself,  far  less  a  necessity.  Perhaps 
never  did  the  poetry  of  any  man  depend  more  for  its  power  of 
pleasing  on  those  evaenscent  lights,  and  as  it  were  vernal  odours 
of  a  delicate  fancy,  than  Southey.  With  the  exception  of 
some  parts  of  the  Curse  of  Kehama  and  of  Boderick,  it  is 
seldom  that  his  soul  is  sufficiently  fired  with  passion  and  zeal  to 
make  that  fire  and  passion  the  very  substance  of  his  production. 
In  most  cases,  the  attractive  quality  of  his  verse  is  that  peach- 
bloom  of  the  fancy  which  is  easily  separable  from  the  solid 
fruit,  the  dew  and  glitter  on  the  dawn  of  a  spring  morning, 
which  in  the  heat  of  the  day  disappear ;  in  a  word,  the  cham- 
pagne spirit  of  the  poetic  feeling  which  gone,  leaves  a  sweetish 
insipid  liquor.  The  present  poem  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 
There  is  no  lack  of  good  sound  sense  and  right  and  wise 
sentiment  in  it,  but  we  feel  that  the  spirit  has  evaporated.  It 
is  mere  prose  in  metre.  As  the  first  work  of  an  unknown 
writer  it  must  have  ranked  with  those  hundreds  of  poems, 
so-called,  which  are  daily  issued  to  the  day-light  that  does  not 
heed  them.  We  should  have  said,  this  is  only  another  of 
the  manufactures  of  that  vast  class  of  people,  who  will  not 
learn  that  any  body  can  put  words  into  metre,  though  few 
can  put  real  poetry  into  the  words.  The  few  other  fragments 
which  fiU  np  the  volume  are  principally  passages  of  the  pro- 
phets arranged  in  rhythmical  order,  evidently  rather  for  the 
author's  own  private  pleasure,  than  with  any  idea  of  their  ever 
being  pubKsliMl. 
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In  an  appendix  we  are  furnished  with  Southey^s  own  prose 
caste  of  the  work,  firom  which  we  may  see  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  subject  worked  into  a  regular  poem,  and  that  in  Thalaba- 
verse,  betrays  at  least  a  strong  symptom  of  the  giving  way  of 
that  clear  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  things  which  was  but  the 
premonition  of  the  total  prostration  of  mind  which  made  awfully 
melancholy  the  latter  days  of  Southey.  Nothing  but  the 
utmost  vigour  of  genius  and  original  life  in  the  dialogue  and 
general  working  out  could  have  made  such  a  thing  tolerable. 
Southey  would  seem  most  totally  to  forget  how  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  ground  was  already  occupied  by  Washington  Irving 
and  Cooper.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  colonial  or  Indian  history 
here  to  be  introduced  which  was  not  already  made  use  of,  and 
made  familiar  to  all  readers;  we  mean  which  had  not  become 
so  before  Southey  had  made  much  progress  with  his  poem^  for 
the  idea  of  it,  it  seems,  was  conceived  so  early  as  1811.  Its 
present  advance,  however,  was  not  reached  till  1829^  by  which 
time  a  moment's  reflection  must  have  shown  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  rifled  by  the  popular  writers  just  named.  Perhaps  this 
idea  did  occur  to  Southey,  and  determined  him  to  lay  the  un- 
finished composition  aside.  In  that  case  the  fault  of  publication 
lies  with  the  present  editor.  That  we  may  show  clearly  the 
complete  pre-occupation  of  the  ground,  we  will  give  as  concisely 
as  we  can  the  author^s  own  detail  of  his  plan. 

'  In  reviewing  Holmes's  American  Annals,  I  pointed  out  Philip's 
War  as  the  proper  subject  of  an  Anglo-American  Iliad.  I  have 
now  fallen  in  love  with  it  myself,  and  am  brooding  over  it  with  the 
full  intention  of  falling  to  work  as  soon  as  Pelayo  is  completed. 
The  main  interest  will  fix  upon  GoSe,  the  regicide,  for  whom  I 
invent  a   Quaker  son.  a  new  character  you   will  allow  for  heroic 

poetry.     This  Oliver  Goffe,  however,  is  to  be  the  hero.* 

% 

The  poem  itself  is  in  the  first  draught  called  Oliver  Gofie. 

The  facts  relating  to  those  regicides  whose  fate  is  alluded  to 
in  the  poem  are  as  follows : — 

'  When  the  restoration  appeared  inevitable,  Colonel  Goffe,  with 
his  father-in-law,  Colonel  Whalloy,  seeing  that  their  life  was  in 
danger,  lefl  the  kingdom,  and  arrived  in  America  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1660.  For  some  time  they  resided  at  Cambridge,  four  miles 
from  Boston,  attending  public  service,  and  being  received  with 
respect  and  hospitality  by  the  inhabitants  But  when  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  out  of  which  they  were  expressly  excepted,  arrived  at 
Boston  in  November,  the  magistrates  withdrew  their  protection,  and 
Whalley  and  Goffe  retired  to  Newhaven.  Here  they  were  forced  to 
conceal  themselves,  and  eventually  to  fly  to  a  retirement  called 
Hatchet*s  Harbour,  in  the  woods,  where  they  remained  two  nights, 
till  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  bill  was  prepared  to  oonoeal  them.    To 
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this  hill  they  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  and  remained  some 
weeks  in  their  hiding>place,  sleeping  when  the  weather  was  tem- 
pestuouSf  in  a  house  near  it.  They  behaved  with  great  honour  to 
their  friends ;  and  when  Mr.  Davenport,  the  minister  of  Newhaven, 
was  suspected  by  the  magistrates  of  concealing  them,  they  went 
publicly  to  the  deputy-governor  of  Newhaven  to  offer  themselves 
up ;  but  he  refused  to  take  auy  notice  of  them,  suffering  them  to  return 
again  to  the  woods.  The  pursuit  of  them  afterwards  relaxing,  they 
remained  two  years  in  a  bouse  near  Milford,  where  they  frequently 
prayed  and  preached  at  private  meetings  in  their  chamber ;  till  the 
king's  commissioners  coming  to  Boston,  they  were  again  driven  to 
their  cave  in  the  woods.  Here  some  Indians  discovered  their  beds, 
which  obliged  them  to  seek  a  fresh  refuge;  and  they  went  to 
Hadley,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  where  they  were  received  by 
Mr.  Russell,  the  minister,  and  remained  as  long  as  they  lived  ;  very 
few  persons  knowing  who  they  were.  Whalley's  death  took  place 
about  1678.  They  confessed  their  lives  were  •  miserable  and  con- 
stant  burdens  to  them;'  especially  when  their  fanatical  hopes  of 
some  divine  vengeance  on  Charles  ii.  and  his  adherents  were  per- 
petually disappointed.  The  fidelity  and  affection  of  Goffe's  wife 
to  her  husband,  were  remarkably  displayed  in  her  letters.' — p.  85. 

Here  is  given  the  well  known  anecdote  of  Goffe,  in  his  old 
age,  suddenly  appearing,  when  the  people  of  Hadley  were  sur- 
prised by  a  band  of  Indians  while  in  church,  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  worshippers,  and  routing  the  Indians. 
It  has  been  made  good  use  of  in  Cooper's  '  Wept  of  Wish  ton 
Wish.' 

In  his  Oliver  Newman,  Oliver  is,  somehow,  a  son  of  Goffe  ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  a  quaker,  and  is  gone,  after  his 
mother's  death,  to  seek  his  father.  He,  by  converting  one  of 
the  principal  Sachems,  weakens  Metacom's  party  so  materially, 
as  to  decide  the  contest ;  and  with  that  Sachem  he  retires  into 
the  interior.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Oliver  meets  with 
.  Pamya,  an  Indian  woman,  who  has  been  cruelly  treated  by  the 
whites.  He  purchases  the  freedom  of  herself  and  her  two  chil- 
dren, and  she  becomes  his  guide  and  safeguard  amongst  the 
Indians.  He  finds  his  father.  They  discover  the  body  of  Whal- 
ley  on  its  way  to  be  interred.  Pamya  is  restored  to  her  friends, 
the  Narhagansets.  Oliver  and  his  father  are  surprised  and 
taken  by  Randolph,  the  royalist.  There  is  now  a  surprise  by 
the  Sakonet  Indians,  and  Oliver  and  Randolph  are  taken,  while 
Goffe  escapes,  and  collecting  some  stragglers,  attacks  the  Sako- 
nets,  and  rescues  his  son  and  Randolph.  In  a  dispute,  Oliver 
being  insulted  by  a  renegade,  forgets  his  quaker  meekness,  and 
kills  him.  Eventually,  through  Oliver's  means,  Randolph  is 
restored  to  safety ;  Oliver  marries  the  daughter  of  Willoby,  an 
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English  officer;  has  a  grant  of  land  procured  through  Ban- 
dolph's  interest;  and  Pamya's  children  coming  to  him^  are- 
baptized.  Such  is  an  outline  of  what  this  great  American  Iliad 
was  to  have  been.  Of  the  quality  of  the  small  portion  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  must  give  a  specimen,  and  the  following  is 
perhaps  as  favourable  an  one,  as  can  be  selected.  Annabel,  the 
daughter  of  Willoby,  the  cavalier,  who,  we  should  before  have 
stated,  went  over  in  the  same  ship  as  Oliver  to  America,  and 
afterwards  became  his  wife, — as  they  lay  under  stress  of  weather 
at  Cape  Cod,  suddenly  introduces  him  to  the  suffering  Indian 
woman  Pamya,  whom  Oliver  frees : — 

*  With  hurried  pace  she  comes,  and  flushed  in  face. 

And  with  a  look,  half  pity,  half  afiright. 
Which,  while  she  spake,  enlarged  her  timid  eyes  : 
•  O  sir !  I  have  seen  a  piteous  sight !' 

The  shuddering  maiden  ones ; 
A  poor  wild  woman.     Woe  is  me !     Among 
What  worse  than  heathen  people  are  we  thrown  ? 
Beasts  in  our  England  are  not  treated  thus, — 
Our  very  stones  would  rise 
Against  such  cruelties ! 
But  you,  perhaps,  can  reach  the  stony  heart,— 
Oh  come,  then,  and  perform  your  Christian  part.' 

'  She  led  him  hastily  towards  a  shed. 
Where,  fettered  to  the  door-post,  on  the  g^und 

An  Indian  woman  sate.     Her  hands  were  boimd. 
Her  shoulders  and  her  back  were  waled  and  scored 

With  recent  stripes.     A  boy  stood  by, 
Some  seven  years  old,  who,  with  a  piteous  eye. 

Beheld  his  suffering  mother,  and  deplored 
Her  injuries  with  a  cry, 
Deep,  but  not  loud, — an  utterance  which  expressed 

The  mingled  feelings  swelling  in  his  breast, — 
Instinctive  love  intense,  the  burning  sense 

Of  wrong,  intolerable  grief  of  heart. 
And  rage,  to  think  his  arm  could  not  fulfil 
The  pious  vengeance  of  his  passionate  will. 

His  sister  by  the  door 
Lay  basking  in  the  sun :  too  young  was  she 

To  feel  the  burden  of  their  misery ; 
Reckless  of  all  that  passed,  her  little  hand 
Played  idly  with  the  soft  and  glittering  sand. 

*  At  this  abhorred  sight 

Had  there  been  place  for  aught 

But  pity,  half  relieved  by  indignation. 
They  would  have  seen  that  Indian  woman's  face 

Not  with  surprise  alone,  but  admiration  : 
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With  such  severe  composure,  such  aii  air 
Of  stern  endurance  did  she  bear 

Her  lot  of  absolute  despair. 
You  rather  might  have  deemed. 
So  fixed  and  hard  the  strong  bronze  features  seemed. 
That  they  were  of  some  molten  statue  part. 

Than  the  live  sentient  index  of  a  heart 
Suffering  and  struggling  with  extremest  wrong. 
But  that  the  coarse  jet  hair  upon  her  back 
Hung  Toose,  and  lank,  and  long. 
And  that  sometimes  she  moved  her  large  black  eye. 
And  looked  upon  the  boy  who  there  stood  weeping  by. 

•  Oliver  in  vain  attempted  to  assuage. 
With  gentle  tones  and  looks  compassionate. 

The  bitterness  of  that  young  Indian's  rage. 
The  boy  drew  back  abhorrent  from  his  hand, 

Eyed  him  with  fierce  disdain,  and  breathed 
In  inarticulate  sounds  his  deadly  hate. 
Not  so  the  mother :  she  could  understand 
His  thoughtful  pity,  and  the  tears  which  fell 

Copiously  down  the  cheeks  of  Annabel. 

Touched  by  that  unaccustomed  sympathy 
Her  countenance  relaxed  :  she  moved  her  head 

As  if  to  thank  them  both ; 
Then  frowning,  as  she  raised  her  mournful  eye, — 
'  Bad  Christian-man  !  bad  Eglishman  !'  she  said  : 

And  Oliver  a  sudden  sense  of  shame 
Felt  for  the  English  and  the  Christian  name.' — p.  25. 

The  New  Timon  is  a  novel  in  verse,  wliich  issuing  from 
Mr.  Colburn^s  shop  anonymously,  yet  with  certain  mysterious 
hints,  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  our  contemporaries,  and 
ascribed  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  or  to  Mr.  D^  Israeli. 
The  balance  of  opinion  leans  towards  its  being  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lj  tton's,  but  be  it  whose  it  may,  we  cannot  rate  it  by 
any  means  so  highly  as  we  have  seen  it  rated.  There  is  great 
talent  in  it,  but  still  not  great  poetry.  There  is  a  certain 
practical  flow,  or  rather  march  of  style  about  it,  but  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  great  monotony.  At  times  it  almost  mounts  into 
genuine  harmony,  at  times  it  seems  ready  to  warm  into  poetry, 
but  it  as  certainly  disappoints  us.  There  is  a  parade  of  a 
superior  morality,  of  a  nobler  sentiment  than  common,  but  at 
the  moment  tliat  these  seem  about  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
conventionalism,  the  invisible  chain  of  the  workUs  teacliing 
drags  it  back,  and  we  find  ourselves  sighing  over  the  disappoint- 
ment of  something  really  great  and  good.  If  there  wanted, 
however,  one  proof  that  the  writer  is  not  a  true  son  of  the 
muses,  it  is  that  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  recognise  those  who  are. 
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He  steps  abruptly,  needlessly,  disgracefully,  out  of  his  way  to 
vent  his  spleen  on  tha  ttrue  poet  and  true  man,  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Having  first  in  no  feeble  fit  of  gasconade  puffed  himself: — 

*  Me  life  hath  skilled ! —  to  me  fi*oin  woe  and  wrong 
By  passion's  tomb  leapt  forth  the  source  of  song. 
The  '  Quidquid  agunt  Homines,* — whatever 

Our  actions  teach  us,  and  our  natures  share. 

Life  and  the  world,  our  city  and  our  age. 

Have  tried  my  spirit  to  inform  my  page ; — p.  50. 

he  then  launches  this  vaunting  bolt  of  critical  thunder  at 
Tennvson. 

*  Not  mine,  not  mine.  O  muse  forbid ! — the  boon 
Of  borrowed  notes,  the  mock-bird*s  modish  tune, 
The  ginghng  medley  of  purloined  conceits, 
Outbabying  Wordsworth,  and  outglittering  Keats. 
Where  all  the  airs  of  patchwork-pastoral  chime 
To  drowsy  ears  in  Tennysonian  rhyme ! 

Am  I  enthralled  but  by  the  sterile  rule, 

The  formal  pupil  of  a  frigid  school. 

If  to  old  laws  my  Spartan  tastes  adhere. 

If  the  old  vigorous  music  charms  my  ear. 

Where  sense  with  sound,  and  ease  with  weight  combine, 

In  the  pure  silver  of  Pope's  ringing  line  ; 

Or  where  the  pulse  of  man  beats  loud  and  strong 

In  the  frank  flow  of  Dryden*s  lusty  song? 

Let  school-miss  Alfred  vent  her  chaste  delight 

On  *  darling  little  rooms  so  warm  and  bright  !* 

Chaunt  *  Tm  a- weary,*  in  infectious  strain 

And  catch  her  '  blue  fly  singing  i*  the  pane.' 

Though  praised  by  critics,  though  adored  by  Blues, 

Though  Peel  with  pudding  plump  the  puling  muse, 

Though  Theban  taste  the  Saxon's  purse  controls. 

And  pensions  Tennyson  while  starves  a  Knowles, 

Rather  be  thou  my  poor  Pierian  maid 

Decent  at  least,  in  Hayley's  weeds  arrayed. 

Than  patch  with  frippery  every  tinsel  hne. 

And  flaunt  admired,  the  Rag  Fair  of  the  Nine.* — pp.  51-2-3. 

Little  dogs  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  as  here  manifest,  will 
still  bark  at  the  moon.  This  writer  before  venting  his  bile  at 
Tennyson  or  bragging  of  himself,  should  first  have  presented  us 
two  poems,  we  ask  no  more,  equal  to  '  The  Two  Voices,'  and 
'  Locksley  Hall.'  If  Alfred  Tennyson  needed  a  revenge,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  dullness  of  the  poem  which  attacks  him. 
There  is  just  one  little  difference  between  his  poetry  and  the 
New  Timon,  one  is  for  all  time,  the  other  for  a  day. 

The  story  of  the  New  Timon  is  this.      A  gentleman,  ex- 
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tremely  rich^  but  with  Indian  blood  in  his  veins^  is  taking  an 
early  morning  walk  in  the  streets  of  London^  and  finds  a  young 
girl,  sitting  in  deep  wretchedness  on  a  door-step.     She  is  hand- 
some, and  says  she  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world.    Morvale,  the 
Anglo-Indian,  or  in  other  words  the  New  Tiraon,  invites  her  to 
make  his  house  her  asylum,  under  the  care  of  his  sister.     She 
does  so,  this  sister  Calantha,  wholly  English^  being  by  a  second 
marriage   of  Morvale's  mother,  with  an  English   gentleman, 
becomes  much  attached  to  Lucy,  the  poor  girl ;  and  very  soon 
Morvale  falls  in  love  with  her.     It  turns  out,  as  usual  in  such 
stories,  that  Morvale's  sister,  Calantha,  is  dying  under  unre- 
quited or  slighted  love,  and  it   is   soon   developed   that   the 
object  of  this  is  Lord  Arden,  the  richest  man  in  England,  and 
the  most  handsome  and  accomplished  and  fashionable,  of  course. 
Still .  further,   this  Lord   Arden   has   formerly  made  a   sham 
marriage  with  and  broken  the  heart  of  a  country  clergyman^s 
daughter,  and  actually  is  the  father  of  Lucy,  Morvale's  protege 
and  affianced  bride.     Well  Calantha  dying,  Lucy  coming  to 
know  her  real  father,  Morvale  coming  to  know  all  these  sins  of 
Lord  Arden,  and  imagining  that  his  Lordship  may  object  to 
his  Indian  blood  as  a  son-in-law,  makes  a  grand  Timon-like 
resolve — does  not  shoot  Lord  Arden,  but  shoots  off  into  the 
country  and  wanders  about  in  a  sort  of  Werter-like,   senti- 
mental mock-heroic  of  self-renimciation,  and  he  does  not  know 
what.     Lord  Arden,  in  the  mean  time,  turns  very  pious,  takes 
his  daughter  home  to  his  splendid  mansion,  where  she  is  at 
once  a  worshipped  beauty  and  heiress,  and  very  miserable  in  her 
loss  of  Morvale ;  and  then  Lord  Arden  digs  up  the  remains  of 
his  long-deceased  wife,  conveys  them  to  his  estate,  and  raises 
over  them  a  fine  monument  in  the  churchyard,  to  which  he  has 
access  by  a  little  wooden  bridge,  over  a  very,  very  deep  stream. 
The  reader  sees,  of  course,  what  happens.     Morvale,  in  his 
aimless  wanderings,  wanders  directly  down  to  this  spot.     He 
goes  by  night,  also,  to  this  solitary  churchyard — where,  of  course. 
Lord  Arden  comes  to  mourn  over  the  tomb  of  one  whom  he  had 
years  ago  abandoned,  and — what  ? — of  course,  tumbles  into  the 
very,  very  deep  stream  from  off  the  little  wooden  bridge.     Of 
course  he  could  not  swim,  or  there  could  not  be  much  harm 
done.     He  would  merely  have  got  out,  shaken  himself,   and 
gone  off  to  lecture  the  carpenter  for  not  putting  a  safer  hand- 
rail over  the  stream.     Morvale  can  swim,  and  though  he  sees 
it  is  his  foe  who  has  killed  his  sister,  and  spoiled  his  match 
with  Lucy,  Ae,  of  course,  plunges  in,  and  carries  Lord  Arden 
to  shore.      This  is   very  magnanimous,   and.    Providence,   to 
reward  such  magnanimity,   carries    Lord  Arden    out   of  the 
worlds  and  out  of  Morvale's  way.'    Morvale  goes  haunting  this 
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churchyard  again,  and  Lucy,  being  so  amiable  and  pious  a 
daughter,  goes  also  to  visit  her  mother's  tomb.  The  lovers 
meet,  they  rush  into  each  others'  arms — and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter. 

Such  is  the  staple  stuff  of  '  The  New  Timon.'  It  may  ber 
safely  said,  that  '  The  New  Timon '  is  a  very  old  novel  put  into 
verse.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  its  parentage.  It  is 
Young  England  all  over.  The  affectation  of  a  high  moral  tone 
with  the  ingrained  actuality  of  fashionable  conventionalism. 
The  assumption  of  such  a  knowledge  of  real  life,  with  the  em- 
ployment of  such  outrageously  hackneyed  and  impossible  inci- 
dents. What  fashionable  young  men  go  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  London  in  early  mornings,  and  pick  up  young  deserted 
maidens  from  door  steps,  and  take  them  home  to  their  sLsters  ? 
And  what  young  maidens,  if  they  were  thus  picked  up,  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  turn  out  lord's  daughters  ?  And  when 
do  the  richest  and  most  dissipated  lords  of  England  go  on  pil- 
grimages at  midnight  down  in  the  country  to  the  tombs  of  their 
wives,  and  tumble  over  wooden  bridges,  and  have  their  mag- 
nanimous enemies  there  ready  to  save  them.  Surely  this  is 
trash  too  sad  to  create  a  sensation  even  in  the  silly  brains  of  the 
most  silly  daughters  of  the  idlest  aristocracy.  How  Lord  Arden 
can  contrive  to  be  the  youthful  lover  of  Calantha,  while  he  is 
the  well-advanced  father  of  Lucy,  we  leave  to  Mr.  D'Israeli  to 
clear  up,  for  by  many  indubitable  signs  we  believe  him  to  be  the 
author. 

The  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates '  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  are 
poems  chiefly  in  a  dramatic  form,  published*  in  numbers.  They 
possess  all  the  beauties  and  the  blemishes  of  the  writer,  and 
these  are  many  and  great.  Mr.  Browning  would  be  a  poet  of 
a  high  order,  if  he  could  free  himself  from  his  affectations,  and 
set  before  himself  a  great  aim  in  poetry.  That  aim  should  be 
the  advocacy  of  great  principles,  and  inculcation  of  great  senti- 
ments. As  it  is,  with  powers  capable  of  all  this,  he  makes  him- 
self merely  a  puzzle  to  those  that  see  here  and  there  really  bril- 
liant passages  in  him,  and  to  the  general  reader — caviai^e.  For 
a  long  time  we  were  inclined  to  believe  him  really  insane.  We 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  man  who  possessed 
the  power  evidenced  in  his  writings  would  voluntarily  assume  a 
form  of  confused  and  crazy  eccentricity,  merely  for  the  poor 
pleasure  of  making  people  wonder.  But  we  came  at  length  to 
his  drama  of  '  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,'  written  for  repre- 
sentation at  Drury-Lane,  and  then  the  conviction  was  forced  on 
us.  Here  all  is  as  clear  and  rational  in  language  as  any  plain 
understanding  can  desire.  Mr.  Browning,  then,  can  be  intel- 
li^nblp,  if  bo  will.     Hn  can  be  sane  at  his  pleasure,  and  we  beg 
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of  him  that  if  he  must  indulge  in  mystification^  he  will  do  it  in 
some  private  circle,  and  not  before  the  public.  If  he  really  un- 
derstands his  own  powers,  he  ought  to  know  that  the  lasting 
reputation  of  a  poet  cannot  spring  out  of  the  buffoonery  of  a 
barbarous  style,  but  out  of  great  truths,  truthfully  and  clearly 
enunciated.  We  see  in  the  progress  of  these  '  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates^ symptoms,  hopeful  symptoms,  of  this  knowledge 
dawning  upon  him.  In  the  first, '  Pippa  Passes,'  the  craziness 
is  outrageous ;  in  the  second,  '  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,^ 
there  is  scarcely  less  of  it;  in  the  third,  'Dramatic  Lyrics,' 
there  is  enough ;  in  the  fourth,  '  The  Return  of  the  Druses,^ 
pretty  well ;  in  the  fifth,  the  '  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,'  all  is 
clear ;  in  the  sixth,  '  Columbus's  Birth-Day,'  there  is  not  much 
to  complain  of;  and  in  the  last,  there  is  not  only  clearness  but 
higher  purpose. 

But  besides  muddiness  of  style,  Mr.  Browning  has  also  much 
muddiness  of  matter  to  get  rid  of.  There  is  a  sensual  taint 
about  his  writings  which  will  bring  him  one  day  a  bitterness 
that  no  amount  of  reputation  will  be  found  an  antidote  for. 
Let  him  purify  his  style  and  his  spirit,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
meet  him  again  on  a  future  day  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  po- 
sition. Let  us  take  a  specimen  of  the  cloudy  and  the  clear, 
leaving  the  licentious  for  the  author  to  purge  it  out  of  his  next 
edition.  The  title  of '  Pippa  Passes,'  is  derived  from  an  Italian 
girl,  Pippa,  who,  during  the  progress  of  a  dramatic  sketch, 
which  actually  comes  to  no  conclusion,  though  there  is  murder 
in  it,  is  constantly  passing  and  saying  something.  She  jumps 
out  of  bed  in  the  m^Dming,  uttering  a  very  incoherent  soliloquy, 
and  goes  to  bed  with  another  as  incoherent,  of  which  the  fol- 
l  Dwing  is  an  extract : — 

Pippa's  chamber  again.     She  enters  it. 

The  bee  with  his  comb, 

The  mouse  at  her  tray, 

Tlie  grub  in  its  tomb, 

Wile  winter  away  : 

But  the  fire-fly,  and  hedge-shrew,  and  lob-worm,  I  pray. 

Where  be  they  ? 

Ha,  ha,  thanks  my  Zanze — 

*  Feed  on  Lampreys,  quafl^  Breganze  ' — 

The  summer  of  life's  so  easy  to  spend ! 

Rut  winter  hastens  at  summer's  end. 

And  fire-fly,  hedge- shrew,  lob- worm,  pray. 

Where  be  they  ? 

No  bidding  you  then  to  .   .   .  what  did  Zanze  say  ? 

Pare  your  nails,  pearlwise,  get  your  small  feet  shoes, 

And  like  .  .  .  ,  what  said  she  ?  .  .  .  and  less  like  canoes.' 
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Pert  as  a  sparrow  ....  would  I  be  those  pert 

Impudent  staring  wretches'!  it  had  done  me. 

However,  surely  no  such  mighty  hurt 

To  learn  his  name  who  passed  that  jest  upon  me. 

No  foreigner,  that  I  can  recoUect, 

Came,  as  she  says,  a  month  since,  to  inspect 

Our  silk-mills — none  with  blue  eyes,  and  thick  rings 

Of  English-coloured  hair,  at  all  events. 

Well,  lif  old  Lucca  keeps  his  good  intent. 

We  shall  do  better — see  what  next  year  brings  — 

I  may  buy  shoes,  my  Zanze,  not  appear 

So  destitute,  perhaps,  next  year ! 

Bluf — something — I  had  caught  the  uncouth  name 

But  for  Monsignor's  people's  sudden  clatter 

Above  us — bound  to  spoil  such  idle  chatter. 

The  pious  man,  the  man  devoid  of  blame. 

The  ....  ah,  but  ...  ah,  but,  all  the  same — 

No  mere  mortal  has  a  right 

To  carry  that  exalted  air  : 

Best  people  are  not  angels  quite — 

While  not  worse  people's  doings  scare 

The  devils  ;  so  there's  that  regard  to  spare,'  etc.  etc. — p,  15. 

If  this  were  meant  for  the  mental  ramblings  of  a  crazy  girl, 
it  were  admirable,  but  three-fourths  of  the  people  in  the  drama 
talk  more  confusedly.  Who  would  believe  that  these  ravings 
and  '  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,'  '  The  Lost  Leader,'  '  Italy  in 
England,'  and  '  England  in  Italy,'  with  many  smaller  poems, 
rich  with  descriptive  power  and  brilliant  thought,  were  the 
product  of  the  same  mind  ?  Let  us  take  a  portion  of '  Italy  in 
England,'  as  our  second  specimen  : — 

'ITALY    IN    ENGLAND. 

*  That  second  time  they  hunted  me 
From  hi)l  to  plain,  from  shore  to  sea. 
And  Austria,  hounding  far  and  wide 
Her  bloodhounds  through  the  country  side. 
Breathed  hot  and  instant  on  my  trace, 
I  made  six  days  a  hiding-place 
Of  that  dry,  green  old  aqueduct 
Where  I  and  Charles,  when  boys,  have  plucked 
The  fire-flies  from  the  roof  above 
Bright  creeping  through  the  moss  they  love. 
—  IIow  long  it  seems  since  Charles  was  lost, 
Six  days  the  soldiers  crossed  and  crossed 
The  country  in  my  very  sight ; 
And  when  that  peril  ceased  at  night, 
The  sky  broke  out  with  red  dismay 
Of  signal  fires  ;  well  there  I  lay 
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Close  covered  o'er  ia  my  recess. 
Up  to  the  neck  in  ferns  and  cress. 
Thinking  on  Mettemich  oar  friend. 
And  Charles's  miserable  end. 
And  much  beside,  two  days ;  the  third 
Hunger  o'ercame  me  when  I  heard 
The  peasants  from  the  village  go 
To  work  among  the  maize ;  you  know 
With  us,  in  Lombiirdy,  they  bring 
Provisions  packed  on  mules,  a  string 
With  little  bells  that  cheer  their  tas^. 
And  casks,  and  boughs  on  every  cask. 
To  keep  the  sun's  heat  from  the  wine. 
These  I  let  pass,  in  gingling  line. 
And,  close  on  them,  dear  noisy  crew. 
The  peasants  from  the  village  too ; 
For  at  the  very  rear  would  troop 
Their  wives  and  children  in  a  group 
To  help,  I  knew ;  when  these  had  passed, 
I  threw  my  glove  to  strike  the  last 
Taking  the  chance.     She  did  not  start. 
Much  less  cry  out,  but  stooped  apart 
One  instant,  rapidly  glanced  round. 
And  saw  me  beckon  from  the  ground. 
A  wild  bush  grows  and  hides  my  crypt ; 
She  picked  my  glove  up  while  she  stripped 
A  branch  off,  then  rejoined  the  rest 
With  that ;  my  glove  lay  in  her  breast : 
Then  I  drew  breath :  they  disappeared : 
It  was  for  Italy  I  feared. 

An  hour,  and  she  returned  alone 
Exactly  where  my  glove  was  thrown. 
Meanwhile  came  many  thoughts ;  on  me 
Rested  the  hope  of  Italy  ; 
I  had  devised  a  certain  tale 
Which,  when  'twas  told  her  could  not  fedl 
Persuade  a  peasant  of  its  truth  ; 
This  hiding  was  a  freak  of  youth ; 
I  meant  to  give  her  hopes  of  pay 
And  no  temptation  to  betray. 
But  when  I  saw  that  woman's  face 
Its  calm  simplicity  of  grace. 
Our  Italy's  own  attitude 
In  which  she  walked  thus  far,  and  stood, 
Planting  each  naked  foot  so  firm 
To  crush  the  snake  and  spare  the  worm — 
At  first  sight  of  her  eyes,  I  said, — 
'  I  am  that  person  on  whose  head 
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They  fix  the  price  because  I  hate 

The  Austrians  over  us  ;  the  State 

Will  give  you  gold — oh,  gold  so  much. 

If  you  betray  me  to  their  clutch ! 

And  be  your  death  for  aught  I  know, 

If  once  they  find  you  saved  their  foe : 

Now,  you  must  bring  me  food  and  drink. 

And  also  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 

And  carry  safe  what  I  shall  write 

To  Padua,  which  you'U  reach  at  night 

Before  the  duomo  shut ;  go  in. 

And  wait  till  Tenebrae  begin  : 

Walk  to  the  Third  Confessional, 

Between  the  pillar  and  the  wall. 

And  kneeling,  whisper  whence  comes  peace  ? 

Say  it  a  second  time ;  then  cease  ; 

And  if  the  voice  inside  returns. 

From  Christ  and  Freedom  :  what  concerns 

The  cause  of  Peace  ? — ^f or  answer,  sUp 

My  letter  where  you  placed  your  lip ; 

Then  come  back  happy,  we  have  done. 

Our  mother  service — I,  the  son. 

As  you  the  daughter  of  our  land  !* 

Three  mornings  more  she  took  her  stand 

In  the  same  place,  with  the  same  eyes  : 

I  was  no  surer  of  the  sun-rise 

Than  of  her  coming  :  we  conferred 

Of  her  own  prospects,  and  I  heard 

She  had  a  lover — stout  and  tall. 

She  said,  then  let  her  eye-lids  fall, 

*  He  could  do  much' — as  if  some  doubt 

Entered  her  heart, — then,  passing  out, 

'  She  could  not  speak  for  others — ^who 

Had  other  thoughts ;  herself  she  knew  :' 

And  so  she  brought  me  drink  and  food. 

After  four  days  tibe  scouts  pursued 

Another  path ;  at  length  arrived 

The  help  my  Paduan  friends  contrived 

To  furnish  me ;  she  brought  me  news  : 

For  the  first  time  I  could  not  choose 

But  kiss  her  hand,  and  lay  my  own 

Upon  her  head — *  This  faith  was  shown 

To  Italy,  our  mother ; — she 

Uses  my  hand,  and  blesses  thee!' 

She  followed  down  to  the  sea-shore ; 

I  left,  and  never  saw  her  more.' — pp.  4 — 5. 

That  is  the  mode  of  writing;  let  Robert  Browning  pursue  that, 
and  he  will  not  only  be  well  understood^  but  justly  esteemed. 
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There  is  a  sense  of  what  is  noble  in  these  lines^  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, will  lead  on  to  a  fame  far  beyond  all  the  wonder  to  be 
excited  by  eccentricity  and  strange  phrases.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  is  nothing  in  these  numbers  fiJJer  of  the  evidences  of  great 
poetical  power  than  the  small  piece,  '  Pictor  Ignotus/ 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  Mr.  Home's 
ballad  romances,  and  less  for  extract.  The  principal  one  is — 
'  The  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend  -/  but  in  our  opinion 
'  The  Monk  of  Swineshead  Abbey  '/  a  '  Ballad  of  the  Death  of 
King  John  -/  '  Bedd  Gelert ;'  and  '  The  Elf  of  the  Woodlands,' 
arc  much  the  finest  things  in  the  book.  In  the  ballad  of  ^  The 
Death  of  King  John,'  the  farmer  who  contends  with  the  monks 
that — 

The  worth  of  com 
Is  highest  of  all  things  on  the  earth  ; 

the  patient  monk,  Father  Luke,  who  contends  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  church  and  the  soul  are  the  highest  things  on  earth. 

Therefore,  before  the  church  or  soul 
A  com>field  stands,  and  bows  its  head  ; 

the  tyrant  king  who  will  lay  waste  the  whole  country  to  find  out 
who  is  loyal  only  out  of  gluttony ;  and  again  Father  Luke  who 
poisons  the  tyrant  to  prevent  the  mischief,  and  is  compelled  to 
drink  of  the  poisoned  cup,  and  dies  too,  confessing  the  error  of 
doing  evil  that  good  ma;  come  of  it — all  are  fairly  conceived 
and  beautifully  worked  out.  Bedd  Gelert  is  from  the  old  Welsh 
legend  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Home  has  given  a  new  and 
admirable  term ;  but '  The  Elf  of  the  Woodlands,'  a  child's  story, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming,  playful,  and  spirited  things  we  have 
for  a  long  time  seen.  The  whole  volume  is  well  worthy  of  the 
author  of  them,  and  is  indeed  a  very  delightful  book  to  read. 

In  casting  a  parting  glance  at  the  last  two  poets  we  have 
here  noticed,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  great  poetical 
power  yet  amongst  us,  could  it  but  resolutely  free  itself  from  the 
false  taste  of  attempting  surprise  by  quaintncss  or  mystery ;  and 
aim  only  at  the  teaching  of  noble  truths  in  a  nobler  simplicity 
of  style.  Of  the  three  living  writers  here  reviewed  we  look  upon 
Mr.  Home  as  nearest  to  the  right  track.  His  muse  is  pure, 
genial,  and  generous;  perhaps  a  little  more  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  he  would  rise  into  that  lofty  region  of  song  towards 
which  nature,  and  his  heart  direct  him. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Reformation  and  Anti-Reformation  in  Bohemia,  from  the 
German.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London :  Houlston  and  Co. 
1845. 

Bohemia  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  country  far  less  known, 
than  it  ought  to  be,  with  its  magnificent  basin  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains, — its  interesting  rivers, — and  its  noble 
capital.  Beneath  the  blighting  influences  of  Austrian  abso- 
lutism, its  inhabitants,  if  they  have  not  altogether  lost  their 
spirit, — yet  are  no  longer  what  their  gallant  forefathers  were, 
when  they  listened  to  the  voice  of  Huss,  or  Jerome  of  Prague ; 
or  when,  two  hundred  years  later,  they  hurled  out  of  window 
the  tools  and  ministers  of  national  degradation.  Whatever 
arrests  thought,  arrests  power.  A  people,  deprived  of  their 
political  institutions,  make  perhaps  desperate  efforts  to  regain 
them  :  but  if  despotism  prove  successful  in  resisting  those  efforts, 
there  then  sometimes  ensues  the  stillness  of  death.  Liberty 
lays  her  forehead  in  the  dust,  and  utters  not  even  a  sigh  ! 
Meanwhile  ages  roll  along,  and  generations  pass  away.  Those 
who  could  remember  heroes,  become  themselves  only  the  subjects 
of  remembrance.  Their  children  grow  up  as  slaves,  and  so  the 
iron  rust  of  bondage  eats  into  the  soul  of  a  nation.  The  memo- 
ries of  men,  who  unfurled  the  banners  of  freedom,  are  exhibited, 
or  pointed  to,  as  so  many  Egyptian  mummies — ^great  curiosities 
of  antiquity,  yet  without  associations  suflBciently  palpable  and 
distinct  to  rouse  recollections  into  energy,  or  resentment  into 
action.  The  sceptre  of  autocracy  thus  perpetuates  its  leaden 
reign.  There  is  no  dust  of  slumbering  genius  to  be  wakeful 
when  the  trumpet  sounds.  The  idea  of  any  social  resurrection 
subsides  into  a  dream,  like  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments. Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  no  one  can  calculate 
the  vast  amount  of  human  wretchedness  thereby  developed. 
Spiritual  intelligences,  who  doubtless  watch  this  lower  world,  as 
one  of  the  fields  in  which  the  processes  of  Divine  Providence  are 
wrought  out,  alone  are  able  to  estimate  such  catastrophes  aright. 
We  may  also  learn  our  own  humble  lesson  firom  these  affairs,  by 
guarding  the  constitutional  privileges,  which  have  been  vouch- 
safed us,  with  a  vigilance  of  attachment  in  some  degree  pro- 
portioned to  their  value. 

It  was  in  an  evil  hoiu*,  that  the  Bohemian  crown  descended 
upon  tlio  brows  of  German  Caesars.  They  treated  its  provinces 
just  as  Great  Britain  was  once  in  the  habit  of  treating  Ireland 
or  Canada.  Instead  of  remaining  an  elective  sovereignty,  as  in 
former  times,  cmpeiors  dictated,  and  officials  obeyed.  The  in- 
habitants^ moreover,  were  always  furnishing  excuses  for  imperial 
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controul  and  interference;  inasmuch  as  they  were  rough  in 
their  manners,  rude  in  their  notions,  blind  in  their  national 
prejudices,  and  fiercely  precipitate  in  their  actions.  Even  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  had  not  occurred  without  scenes  of 
most  revolting  cruelty.  Methodius  and  Cyril  were  the  means 
of  baptizing  the  first  chieftain  and  his  retinue,  as  well  as  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  Moravia.  These  worthy  missionaries 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Both  were 
Greek  monks, — the  former  an  ingenious  painter, — the  latter 
the  inventor  of  the  Sclavonian  alphabet.  In  the  tenth  century, 
under  the  Othos  or  Saxon  emperors,  Romanism,  to  which  those 
potentates  were  devoted,  attempted  to  enforce  her  peculiar 
customs, — the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  religious  worship, — 
celibacy  for  the  clergy, — and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament  from  the  laity.  Resistance  brought  about  inter- 
minable confusion  and  bloodshed ;  but  the  last  peculiarity  it 
was,  which  seems,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Bohemian  history, 
to  have  come  out  as  the  grand  bone  of  contention.  Doctrines, 
in  those  dark  days,  were  unhappily  lost  sight  of  in  forms  and 
ceremonies.  Most  men  had  a  mere  name  to  live.  Religion 
itself  indurated  into  a  hard,  though  externally  gorgeous  system. 
When  the  House  of  Luxembourg  got  possession  of  the  country, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  matters  had  become  worse,  rather 
than  better.  Charles  iv.,  in  1376,  issued  a  mandate  enjoining 
strict  adherence  to  the  popedom,  under  pain  of  death ;  whilst  to 
all  official  appointments,  foreigners,  instead  of  natives,  were 
nominated.  The  Waldenses  had  here  and  there  scattered  some 
seeds  of  evangelical  truth ;  and  not  a  few  writings  of  Wiclif, 
now  forced  an  entrance  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  indi- 
vidual named  John  Payne.  Our  King  Richard  ii.  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Charles  iv.  Jerome  of  Prague  also  came  over  to 
our  shores,  and  returned  home  laden  with  the  treatises  of  the 
Rector  of  Lutterworth.  Huss  translated  many  of  them ;  and 
soon  the  stagnant  waters  were  again  stirred. 

♦  In  the  year  1404,  two  learned  Englishmen,  James  and  Conrad  of 
Canterbury,  came  to  Prague,  and  spoke  much  against  the  Pope. 
But  when  this  was  prohibited,  they  by  consent  of  their  host,  Luke 
Welenskey,  caused  to  be  painted  in  a  room  of  the  house  where  they 
lodged,  in  the  suburb  of  Prague,  the  history  of  Christ's  Passion  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  Pomp  of  the  Papal  Court.  Huss 
mentioned  these  representations  publicly,  as  a  true  antithesis  between 
Christ  and  Anti-Christ : — and  all  ran  to  see  them  1'  (Vol  i.  pp.  7,  8.) 

Mother  Church,  established  as  she  then  was,  and  is  now  in 
Bohemia,  of  course  took  prodigious  umbrage.   Articles,  extracted 
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from  the  works  of  Wiclif,  were  formally  condemned  by  forty 
masters  and  a  great  number  of  bachelors  in  the  University; 
and  it  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  banishment,  for  any  to 
teach  them.  Indulgences  came  from  Rome  about  a.  d.  1411, 
that  the  Pope  might  obtain  money  to  wage  war  against  Lewis, 
King  of  Naples ;  a  sad  pretext  this  for  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace !  Even  monks  began  to  mutter  and  peep. 
Huss  and  Jerome  waxed  bolder  and  bolder.  The  bulls  of  his 
holiness  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  central  market- 
place of  Prague;  and  because  John  Huss  refused  to  obey  a 
summons  to  the  Seven  Hills,  to  answer  for  his  heresy,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict.  This  brave 
reformer,  to  relieve  his  fellow  citizens  from  inconvenience,  at 
length  withdrew,  and  after  being  hunted  Hke  a  partridge  on  the 
mountains,  enjoyed  some  temporary  shelter  in  the  castle  of 
Cracow.  Thence,  confiding  in  the  treacherous  safe-conduct  of 
Sigismund,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Con- 
stance. The  rest  is  well  known ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  all 
candid  minds,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  idiosyncrasy  as 
to  externals,  will  number  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
amongst  the  martyrs  of  genuine  Reformation. 

Their  followers  unfortunately  resorted  for  revenge  to  the  civil 
sword.  They  soon,  however,  came  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of 
their  folly.  The  spirit  of  real  rehgion  took  flight  amidst  the 
din  of  arms.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1419,  ensued  that  terri- 
ble tumult  at  Prague,  when  twelve  senators,  with  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  old  town,  were  thrown  out  of  the  senate- 
house  windows,  and  cruelly  caught  upon  the  points  of  lances 
below.  This  savage  impalement  was  quite' a  distinct  event, 
from  the  more  justifiable  and  comparatively  harmless  defe- 
nestration (as  our  historian  politely  calls  it)  which  commenced 
the  Thirty  Years  War.  The  Hussites  had  indeed  received 
terrible  provocation  both  at,  and  after  the  Council  of  Constance. 
Martin  ^v.  adjured  the  cities  and  potentates  of  Germany  by 
the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  their  own  salvation,  to  attack 
his  disobedient  children,  promising  universal  remission  of 
temporal  penance,  even  to  the  most  wicked,  who  should  be 
happy  enough  to  slay  but  one  heretic.  Sigismund  collected  an 
army,  and  slaughtered  thousands ;  yet  for  thirteen  years  Ziska, 
at  the  head  of  his  enthusiastic  Taborites,  kept  at  bay  the  impe- 
rial forces,  and  was  himself  never  conquered.  Before  his  death, 
it  is  taid,  he  bequeathed  his  skin  to  his  comrades,  that  it  might 
be  made  into  a  large  drum  for  animating  the  revival  of  fanati- 
cism, if  it  should  ever  flag  through  the  absence  of  its  repeatedly 
victorious  leader.  The  public  misery,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
in  need  of  no  excitement.     Fire  and  water  were  called  into 
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requisition  for  the  innumerable  massacres  and  executions :  and 
as  if  comburation  and  drowning  were  not  horrible  enough, — 
the  poor  prisoners  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes  were  cast 
headlong  down  the  old  pits  and  mines  of  Kuttenberg.  In  one 
shaft  alone  1,700  found  a  dreadful  grave:  in  another  1,308  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  A  third  of  these  terrible  abysses  swallowed 
up  1,321  persons ;  and  every  year  on  the  18th  of  April,  solemn 
meetings  were  afterwards  held  in  a  chapel  built  over  the  spot, 
to  commemorate  such  a  multitude  of  martyrs.  Not  that  we 
can  allow  them  all  to  have  been  literally  such,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense,  as  there  were  many,  or  most  of  them,  who  were  captives 
taken  in  warfare,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  But  Christianity  and 
philanthropy,  on  the  other  hand,  can  never  restrain  their  exe- 
crations as  to  deeds  so  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God  and  society. 

*  However  the  greater  portion  of  those,  who  took  upon  themselves 
^^^e  name  of  Huss,  had  by  this  time  greatly  degenerated,  which  not 
only  produced  separation,  but  many  of  them  even  persecuted  the 
faithful  Hussites.  All,  indeed,  agreed  in  this  one  thing,  to  attack 
whatever  was  anti- Christian,  after  the  example  of  John  Kuss.  But 
there  was  wanting  an  able,  wise,  and  upright  leader  to  keep  the  ex- 
cited populace  within  the  bounds  of  order.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  and  the  priests,  sought  for  nothing,  but  the  participation  of 
the  cup,  from  whence  they  were  called  Calixtines,  and  paid  no  regard 
to  the  other  doctrines  of  their  reformer.  They  confessed,  that  in  all 
otiier  rites  i\\Qy  agreed  with  the  Roraish  church.  To  this  party 
belonged  at  that  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  the  council  of 
Prague,  the  councillors  of  other  cities,  and  many  of  the  people.  The 
cup  had  become  the  object  upon  which  their  minds  were  fixed,  and 
every  contention  was  based  upon  the  point,  whether  one  was  for  the 
communion  suh  und,  or  sub  utrdque  specie.  The  papal  permission  of 
the  cup  finally  obtained  in  1437,  almost  by  force,  was  published  at 
Prague,  in  the  Latin,  German,  and  Hungarian  languages;  was 
written  in  the  churches  in  golden  letters ;  and  large  cups  were  even 
placed  upon  the  steeples,  as  may  be  seen  at  Leitmeritz  to  this  day. 
The  most  remarkable  cup.  with  a  gilt  sword,  was  fixed  to  the  gable- 
end  of  the  Tein  church  of  the  capital.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  21,  22. 

Meanwhile,  however,  another  community  arose  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  martyr  of  Constance,  more  than  worth  all  the  Utra- 
quists  and  Unaquists  put  together  :  we  mean  the  church  of  the 
United  Brethren,  in  this  country,  commonly  called  Moravians. 
They  formed  a  remnant  of  faithful  souls,  who  sought  to  live 
above  the  world,  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Notwith- 
standing their  oppressions  from  nearly  every  quarter,  they  still 
increased  in  numbers,  and  extorted  praise  even  from  persecutors, 
for  their  constancy  and  consistency  in  faith  and  morals.  Before 
tho    Lutheran  Beformatiou^   they    possessed   several   huudied 
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houses  of  prayer :  although  at  no  period  was  their  general  charac- 
teristic aught  else,  than  that  of  '  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  wilder- 
ness/ Each  pitiless  storm  seemed  to  cement  their  union; 
whilst  the  furnace  of  affliction,  which  they  bore  with  invincible 
fortitude,  marked  them  out  as  the  very  children  of  God.  Re- 
viled as  Waldenses  and  Picards,  (nicknames  answering  to  our 
own  Methodists  of  the  last  generation,)  they  clung  to  episcopacy 
as  their  form  of  external  organization,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  spirit  of  the  noble  Berseans.  Many  of  them 
were  mutilated,  quartered,  burned,  imprisoned,  and  exiled  by 
the  bishop  of  Olmiitz.  Some  assayed  to  find  refuge  in  forests, 
caverns,  and  dens  of  the  earth ;  whence  they  earned  from  their 
enemies  the  appellation  of  grubenheimer  or  pit-dwellers  !  '  In 
the  daytime  they  dared  not  kindle  a  fire  for  fear  of  being  be- 
trayed by  the  smoke ;  but  during  the  night,  being  under  no  ap- 
prehension, they  studied  the  word  of  God  by  its  light.  That 
their  traces  might  not  be  perceived  in  the  snow,  they  all  trod  in 
the  same  line ;  the  last  of  the  party  obliterating  their  footsteps 
with  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  give  to  their  track  the  appearance 
of  a  peasant  having  dragged  a  bush  behind  him.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  taught,  strengthened,  and  comforted  each 
other,  and  exercised  themselves  in  the  pure  confession  of  the 
gospel.^  They  remind  us  of  the  vision  which  solemnized  Moses 
in  Horeb — a  bush  burning,  but  not  consumed. 

The  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century  shed  varied  lights  and 
shadows  upon  Bohemia.  The  Brethren,  whom  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, were  expelled  almost  altogether  from  the  kingdom, 
under  the  malignant  auspices  of  Ferdinand  the  First.  But  this 
was  only  half  the  mischief;  for  the  protestants,  remaining  be- 
hind, fell  into  fearful  and  exasperating  jealousies  amongst  them- 
selves. Here  and  there  the  deep  principles  of  Calvin  struck 
their  roots  into  the  soil ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  those  who  espoused 
them,  were  abhorred  by  the  Lutherans  much  more  than  the 
Romanists.  Tantcene  animis  ccelestihus  irce !  Maximilian  the 
Second,  successor  to  Ferdinand,  had  imbibed  from  Wolfgang 
Sever  his  companion,  and  John  Sebastian  Pfauser  the  court 
chaplain,  not  a  few  notions  of  equity  and  toleration.  His  catho- 
lic instructors  also  are  recorded  as  having  deserved  ^  a  share 
of  praise^  in  this  respect,  since  they  imbued  their  imperial 
pupil '  with  such  peaceable  and  scriptural  sentiments,  that  even 
when  regent,  he  would  not  have  any  one  vexed  or  persecuted  on 
account  of  matters  of  faith .^  His  furious  father  had  once  well 
nigh  murdered  Pfauser,  '  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  and  drawing 
his  sword,^  so  that  the  worthy  clergyman  had  to  be  forcibly 
rescued  by  the  attendants.  His  only  crime  was  instilling  the 
moderation  of  Philip  Melancthon  into  the  youthful  Maximilian. 
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The  latter^  after  assuming  the  diadem^  was  riding  oat  with  his 
favorite  physician^  John  Crato^  when  his  majesty  lamenting 
the  religious  dissensions  which  existed  among  Chnstians^  asked 
him  who,  of  all  the  various  sects,  approached  the  nearest  to 
apostolic  simplicity/  Crato  answered,  that  he  thought  'the 
Brethren  under  the  name  of  Picards,  might  bear  away  the 
palm/  The  emperor  replied,  '  I  think  so  too  !  ^  He  liked  the 
Jesuits  indeed,  but  could  never  give  into  their  views  of  coercing 
conscience ;  which  he  sagaciously  considered  as  neither  more 
nor  less,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  than  assailing  heaven/  It 
would  have  been  happy,  had  those  who  came  after  him  been  of 
his  opinion.  The  calm  was  only  destined  to  be  of  brief  dura- 
tion ;  yet,  during  its  continuance,  the  Moravian  brethren  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures,  and  made  their  famous  confession  in  1575, 
which  united  the  Hussites,  Utraquists,  and  CaUxtines,  into  one 
body  for  the  time  being,  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Evangelicals. 

We  pass  over  the  reigns  of  Rudolph  ii.  and  Matthias,  to  reach 
that  of  the  Second  Ferdinand,  whose  cardinal  notion  was  that '  he 
ought  to  have  no  heretics  among  his  subjects.^  In  other  words; 
however  the  worshippers  of  Hooker  may  admire  it,  the  State 
and  the  Church  were  to  be  identical.  It  is  remarkable,  as  our 
author  observes,  that  about  this  era,  'Lutheran  rulers  made 
similar  demands  on  their  subjects ;  for  the  calvinists  in  Saxony, 
as  well  as  the  catholics  and  puritans  in  England,  were  expelled 
with  equal  rigour.^  Augustus,  from  his  capital  at  Dresden, 
openly  declared  in  broad  terms,  '  I  will,  that  my  people  shall 
think  in  religion  as  I  myself  think ! '  So  also  spoke  our  James 
the  First,  and  so  in  effect  must  every  head  of  any  established 
church  say !  Here,  then,  is  the  core  of  that  question  of  ques- 
tions, which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  religious  world. 
Select  any  form  of  Christianity  we  may  please — array  it  with 
rank,  choke  it  with  wealth,  aiid  encumber  it  with  secular  power, 
—  and  it  will  turn  into  a  very  respectable  persecutor — do  what- 
ever else  we  will !  This  is  the  grand  axiom,  which  we  want  to 
impress  as  an  eternal  truth  upon  the  public  mind.  Ferdinand 
the  Second  did  no  more  than  act  in  his  vocation ;  as  any  one  of 
our  own  Stuarts  would  have  done,  with  the  prodigious  applause, 
and  apostolic  benediction,  of  archbishop  Laud  and  his  whole 
college  of  prelates.  Anglican  principles  are  far  worse  than  Ro- 
man ones,  in  relation  to  their  present  bearing  upon  social  poli- 
tics. The  former  are  pledged  irremediably  to  the  unholy 
alliance :  the  latter  have  conceded  much  already,  and  are  pro- 
mising to  yield  yet  more  upon  at  least  this  most  important 
point.  The  Majmooth  affair  was  an  exception  certainly :  but, 
notwithstanding  the  hollow  clamours  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  the 
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honest  simplicity  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel's  pamphlet, 
we  feel  persuaded,  that  the  Church  of  England  as  a  body,  and 
as  a  system,  will  sooner  consent,  after  a  due  alTowance  of  groans 
and  grimaces,  to  endow  its  Mother  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  than 
surrender  its  ecclesiastical  position  and  emoluments  for  the  wel- 
fare of  protestantism  in  general.  Our  readers  must  kindly  par- 
don this  short  digression,  which  has  naturally  arisen  out  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  which  respects  a  topic  lying  nearer  to 
our  hearts  than  we  sometimes  well  know  how  to  acknowledge. 

With  Ferdinand  II.,  commenced  what  is  styled  the  Anti- 
Reformation  in  Bohemia.     He  was  a  bigot  on  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  malignant  scale.     His  al)lest  instruments  were  a 
couple  of  commissioners  or  governors,  who  as  colleagues  in  mis- 
chief, had  manifested  at  Prague,  the  strongest  hostility  against 
religious  liberty.     Their  names  were  Slawata  and  Martinitz. 
The    kingdom   was   already  in  an  attitude  of  revolt,  for  the 
emperor  had  trampled  under  foot  every  relic  of  the  national 
constitution.     Those  who  still  loved  it,  and  had  been  chosen  by 
the  people  to  rescue  it,  if  possible,  from  ultimate  destruction, 
were  Matthias  the  Count  of  Thum,  and  Kolon  Fels,  together 
with    William    Lobkowitz,  Count    Schlik,    Wenzel    Raupowa, 
Albert*  Smirckzizky,  Paul  Rziczan,  Ulric  Kinsky,  Paul  Kap- 
lirz,  and  some  others.     Popular  ebullition  had  elevated  them  to 
the  crest  of  the  billow  about  to  burst  upon  the  two  imperial 
oflScers.     On  the  memorable  23rd  of  May,  1618,  when  the  people 
with  muskets  and  sabres,  had  occupied  all  the  avenues  to  the 
castle  of  Prague, — their  leaders,  wearing  no  other  weapc»ns  than 
pistols  at  their  girdles,  passed  into  the  government-hall,  where 
Paul  von  Rziczan  courageously  charged  Slawata  and  Martinitz 
with  being  the  real  disturbers  of  the  pubhc  peace,  and  as  having 
endeavoured   to  deprive  the  Utraquists  of  their  charter:    the 
chief  burgrave  and  grand  prior  were  both  present  with  the  two 
obnoxious  governors : — 

'  Each  of  the  latter  was  now  requested  separately  to  acknowledge 
whether  he  had  any  hand  in  the  imperial  mandates.  The  chief 
burgrave  addressed  the  insurgents  seriously,  yet  calmly  and  mildly, 
entreating  them  not  to  act  rashly,  or  with  violence.  Fels  replied^ 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say  against  him, — but  that  it  was  Slawnta, 
and  Martinitz,  (who  now  put  them  to  defiance,)  who  on  every  occa- 
sion oppressed  the  Utraquists.  Here  Wenzel  Raupowa  called  out, 
— *  The  best  way  is,  straight  out  of  the  window,  after  the  old  Bohe- 
mian fashion!'  Some  now  stepped  nearer  to  the  chief  burgrave, 
and  the  grand  prior,  who  was  less  noted,  but  more  feared,  look  them 
by  the  arm  to  lead  them  out  of  the  room.  But  Martinitz  and 
Slawata,  asserted  their  innocence,  and  prayed  that  they  would  judge 
them  according  to  the  laws,  if  they  were  guilty  of  anything:  but  the 
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popular  leaders  were  by  this  time  so  embittered,  that  they  would 
not  be  softened  down.  Lobkowitz  finally  caught  Martinitz  by  both 
hands.  Smirkzi^ky,  Rziczan,  Kinsky,  and  Kaplirz,  in  their  fury, 
also  laid  bands  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  the  next  window,  and 
actually  threw  him  down  sixty  feet  into  the  moat.  They  all  stood 
terrified  and  speechless.  Thurn  then  interrupted  the  silence,  and 
cried,  'Noble  lords,  here  is  the  other:'  upon  which,  Slawata  was 
seized  in  a  moment,  and  likewise  thrown  from  the  window.  After 
them  was  also  cast  their  secretary,  Philip  Fabricius  Platter,  who 
had  been  much  implicated  in  the  scheme  for  destroying  the  Pro- 
testants. 

'Those,  who  had  been  thrown  down,  though  they  had  fallen  so 
many  feet,  alighted  upon  a  heap  of  mire,  where  stone  monuments 
with  inscriptions  were  afterwards  set  up.     None  of  them  had  broken 
a  limb.     Platter  was  the  first  who  could  rise  :  he  went  back  to  his 
house  in  the  old  town,  and  afterwards  proceeded  hastily  to  Vienna, 
and  acquainted  the  emperor  with  what  had  happened.     The  servants 
of  Martinitz  and  Slawata,  ran  to  their  help ;  and  notwithstanding 
they  were  fired  at,  brought  them  over  a  ladder  into  the  adjoining 
house  of  the  chancellor,   whose  lady  used  every  means  to  restore 
them.      Count  Thurn    came  thither,  and    demanded  them.      But 
the  prudent  and  bold  Polyrena.  (that  was  her  name)  softened  down 
his  fury  by  kind  words,  assuring  him,  that  both  were  in  bed,  in  a 
pitiable  state,  and  thus  sent  him  back.      Martinitz  afterwards  dis- 
guised himself,  cutting   off  his  beard,  and  blackening  his  face  with 
gunpowder,  by  which  means  he  escaped  from  Prague,  without  being 
recognised,  until  he  reached  the   White-hill,   whence   he  went  to 
Munich,  and  resided  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.     Slawata  could  not 
follow  on  account  of  a  wound  in  his  head.     The  insurgents  finally 
granted  him  a  physician,  and  had  him  closely  guarded.     Out  of  gra- 
titude for   their  wonderful  escape,  the  three  united  in  a  present  to 
Maria  of  Loretto,  consisting  of  a  diadem  of  gold,  with  precious 
stones.     There  is  extant  an  account  of  a  scene  between  the  ladies  of 
Slawata  and  Thurn.     The  former  is  said  to  have  interceded  with  the 
latter  for  her  husband  ;  when  the  reply  was,  that  if  she  complied,  she 
would  soon  herself  require  intercession.' — Vol  i.  pp.  292 — 4. 

Amidst  such  scenes  as  these,  was  ushered  in  the  Thirty  Years 
war.  Ferdinand  conceived  an  excuse  was  now  afforded  him  for  any 
excesses:  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  aggressor  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. As  might  be  anticipated,  the  protestants  fiercely 
retaliated.  John  Ernest  Schosser,  burgomaster  of  Aussig,  cele- 
brated as  an  elegant  poet,  a  learned  judge,  and  a  zealous  catholic, 
was  first  thrown  from  the  roof  of  his  own  house,  and  then  horribly 
pierced  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  wounds,  before  he  expired  ! 
John  Sarkander,  the  catholic  dean  of  Holeschau,  was  tortured  to 
death,  amidst  unexampled  torments.  Men  degenerated  into  de- 
mons.   The  reyolt  had  become  general,  although  respectful  Ian- 
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guage  was  still  held  towards  the  emperor.     Troops  were  leTied 
throughout  the  country,  of  which  Count  Thurn  took  the  com- 
mand.   Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Utraquists  drew  up  articles  of 
defence,  as  three  grand  ecclesiastical  states,  standing  out  for  the 
rights  of  man,  and  more  especially  the  claims  of  conscience.  When 
his  imperial  majesty  began  also  to  move,  on  his  part,  the  insurrec^ 
tion  only  glowed  with  greater  fervour.  The  Evangelicals  then  threw 
off  all  disguise.  They  seized  the  entire  administration  of  govern*- 
ment,  as  well  as  all  the  public  revenues.     Bohemia  was  sum- 
moned, from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  rally  round  the  common 
cause.    Assistance  was  invoked  from  Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Lusatia.     Ferdinand  the  Second  possessed  little  more  than 
an  empty  title,  until  the  demise  of  his  predecessor  the  emperor 
Matthias,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  March,  1619;  but 
from  that  moment,  matters  grew  into  one  universal  contest 
against  the  house  of  Austria.     The  latter  had  resolved  to  obli- 
terate  every  vestige   of  regal  election,  and  re-cathoUcise  its 
dominions.     We  may  now  look  back  with  wonder  to  the  extent 
of  success  attendant  upon  its  efforts.     Meanwhile,  the  protes- 
tant  states  were  no  better  than  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  without  a 
king  of  their  own;   and  so  they  determined  to   choose   one. 
The  election  fell,  as  is  well  known,  upon  Frederick,  the  Elector 
Palatine — a  prince,  of  lively  spirit  and  benevolent  heart, — but 
by  no  means  adapted  to  his  position.     He  contrived  to  ruin 
himself,  and  many  of  those  who  supported  him ;  although  such 
was  the  joy  expressed  at  his  coronation,  that  superficial   ob- 
servers imagined  he  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  revel  in 
the  loyalty  of  a  gallant  and  united  people.     Those,  however, 
who  saw  further,  ventured  to  predict  the  most  melancholy  con- 
sequences.    In  the  capital,  there  appeared  much  unwise  preci- 
pitation, in  surrendering  the  cathedral  to  the  Calvinists,  rather 
than  the  Lutherans.     Disorders   ensued   in  rapid   succession. 
The  new  sovereign  had  more  about  him  of  the  popinjay  than 
the  potentate.     He  fluttered  from  one  palace  to  another  '  in  a 
furred  coat  of  red  silk,  and  a  white  hat  with  yellow  feathers. 
He  showed  himself  affable  to  the  nobility,  but  more  condescend- 
ing  than  became  royalty.^     It  seemed  scarcely  to  pass  through 
his  mind  that  he  had  any  duties  to  perform  beyond  those  of  the 
parade,  or  the  ball-room, — in  which  last,  the  graver  classes 
considered  him  too  free  in  dancing ;  whilst  he  complained,  '  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  think   of  the   Bohemian  young  ladies 
refusing  to  kiss  him  !^     He  foolishly  attempted  to  combine  the 
severity  of  religious  reformation  with  gaiety  of  manners,  and 
some   profligacy  in   morals.     This  was  not  the  way  to  baffle 
either  the  armies  of  Ferdinand,  or  the  sagacious  disciples  of 
Ignatius  Loyola.    Elective  royalty  is  no  bed  of  roses  I 
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The  Jesuits^  who  had  been  despoiled  and  insulted^  only  waited 
for  their  victory.  It  was  achieved  for  them  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1620,  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Hill,  near  Prague. 
Prince  Christian,  of  Anhalt,  had  now  superseded  Count  Tliurn  ; 
and,  with  twenty  thousand  evangelicals,  marched  out  that  day 
against  the  approaching  imperialists.  Never  was  defeat  more 
total  or  more  disastrous.  Protestantism  waned  in  Grermany 
from  that  day.  Frederick,  during  the  engagement,  was  enter- 
taining himself  with  a  number  of  ladies,  at  the  table  of  the 
English  ambassador.  His  few  troops,  which  escaped  massacre, 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  crown  jewels,  and  archives  of 
the  kingdom  were  packed  up  for  immediate  removal ;  but  the 
king,  leaving  them  at  last  behind,  fled  with  his  consort  and 
children,  first  into  Breslau,  and  afterwards  into  Holland. 
Prague  was  surrendered  to  an  enemy,  whose  rage  was  as  cruel 
as  death,  and  whose  appetite  was  as  greedy  as  the  grave.  Millions 
of  florins  were  extorted  from  the  unhappy  citizens.  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  Polish,  and  Croatian  soldiers,  plundered  and 
pillaged  at  pleasure,  '  burning  the  houses,  and  murdering  the 

Eeople.'     Let  us  hear  the  touching  exclamation  of  the  honest 
istorian  Jacobus : — 

*  Oh  !  to  what  torments  many  honest  promoters  of  the  gospel  were 
exposed!  How  were  they  tortured  and  massacred!  How  many 
virgins  were  violated  to  death  ;  how  many  respectable  women  were 
abused ;  how  many  children  were  torn  from  their  mothers*  breasts, 
and  cut  in  pieces  before  their  eyes  ;  how  many  were  mutilated ;  how 
many  dragged  out  naked  from  their  beds,  and  thrown  from  the 
windows !  What  cries  of  woe  we  were  forced  to  hear  from  those 
who  lay  upon  the  rack,  and  what  terrible  groans  from  those  who 
besought  the  robbers  to  spare  them,  for  God's  sake !  How  were 
we  everywhere  hindered  in  our  church  services !  The  innocent 
blood  which  was  shed,  still  cries,  wailing  for  the  vengeance  of  righ- 
teous heaven!  Yet,  oh  God,  spare  our  enemies  and  persecutors, — 
comfort  the  afflicted, — the  widows  and  the  widowers. — the  orphans, 
and  bereaved  parents.  Grant  again  joy  and  blessing  to  the  good 
and  righteous,  for  thine  own  ever-praiseworthy  name's  sake,  Amen  I' 
—vol.  i.  p.  382. 

We  have  no  space  to  particularize  the  affecting  executions  of 
individual  leaders,  who  shed  their  blood  upon  scaffolds  at  Prague, 
iritJi  an  heroism  rarely  paralleled  since  the  days  of  primitive 
Cbrrstianity,  and  with  a  firm  confidence  in  their  principles, 
^hioh  certainly  conferred  honour  upon  their  cause.  That  cause, 
howm'er,  was  now  to  all  appearance  ruined  in  Bohemia.    Property 

chauged  liaiidS)  through  imperial  confiscations,  upon  the  largest 
^•eatle.    Mffoy  names  of  very  ancient  families  passed  altogether 

a^nav.    *Phe  fflaperor  aent  for  all  municipal  charters  to  Vienna, 
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and  there  consigned  them  with  his  own  hand  to  the  flames, 
amidst  sundry  expressions  of  contempt  at  the  folly  of  his  an- 
cestors.    The  churches  were  restored  to  the  catholics;  and  all 
the  enginry  of  the  most  skilful  organization  was  set  successfully 
in  motion  to  weed  out  protestantism  from  the  kingdom.   Troops 
overspread  the  land.     Fire  and  sword  wasted  it,  from  the  do- 
mains of  the  noble   to   the   cottage-garden  of  the   humblest 
peasant :   nor   did   adjacent  realms    escape.      The    evangelical 
clergy  gradually  disappeared.     Schoolmasters  and  tutors  were 
expelled,  unless  they  conformed ;  in  which  case  they  were  pa- 
tronised, or  otherwise  kindly  treated.     The  famous  Caroline 
College  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  turned,  with  an 
ingenuity  truly  marvellous,  every  faculty  of  theology,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  science,  towards  the  single  purpose  already  men- 
tioned.    Even  books  and  protestant  documents  of  all  descrip* 
tions  seemed  to  pass  into  annihilation,  as  though  they  had  never 
existed.     Father  Adam  Krawarsky  alone,  by  his  zeal  and  labour, 
brought  over  to  Rome  33,140  persons;  and  others  from  10,000 
to  16,000  each!     It  must  be,  however,  remembered,  that  they 
followed  in  the  train  of  military  conquest.     The  course  of  pro- 
cedure, in  general,  was, — that  commissioners  of  high  rank  tra- 
velled from  town  to  town,  proclaiming  the  emperor's  will  and 
pleasure.     Companies  of  clergymen  followed  in  the  rear,  with 
allurements  for  the  pliable,  and  punishments  for  the  obstinate* 
The  Dominicans  joined  their  brethren  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
this  task.    Members  of  other  religious  orders  were  also  engaged 
in  a  similar  manner;  especially  in  places  where  the  work  of 
catholic  conversion  promised  well.     What  eloquent  persuasion 
failed  to  do,  violent  and  horrible  means  effected.     Not  that  we 
at  all  charge  all  the  abominations  detailed  in  these  volumes 
upon  pure  Romanism.     The  most  rabid  readers  of  the  '  Record* 
newspaper  would  not  do  that.    In  those  days  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion, a  protracted  war  raged  throughout  an  entire  generation! 
Atrocities  generated  atrocities  on  both  sides.     But  the  emperor, 
at  the  same  time,  was  a  modern  Nero:  there  is  no  denying  thal^ 
as  will  appear  from  only  one  of  his  more  moderate  edicts  in 
July,    1G27.      ^  We   cannot   conscientiously  permit/  says  this 
blasphemous  autocrat,  in  usurping   the  prerogatives   of  God, 
*  that  there  should  be  found,  within  six  months,  any  one  in  the 
lower,  much  less  in  the  higher  classes,  who  shall  not  have  em- 
braced the  very  holy  and  only  saving  Roman  catholic  faith. 
And  that  tliere  may  be  no  lack  of  such  people,  who  can  instruct 
in  80  salutary  a  work,  we  have,  from  a  godly  determination, 
appointed  and  provided  for  that  purpose  certain  governors  and 
commissioners  from  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.    Wherefore 
we,  in  our  paternal  care  for  the  welfare  of  this  realm,  inform 
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and  exhort  every  one  by  this  our  royal  mandate^  that  all  and 
every  one  should,  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  be 
diligent  in  taking  instructions  from  the  above-named  commis^ 
sioners  of  the  Reformation,  and  thus  be  obedient  to  our  gracious 
will.  Whosoever  shall  not  have  complied  with  our  will,  within 
six  months,  and  not  be  of  one  faith  with  us,  the  same  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  country,  much  less  enjoy  his  pro- 
perty. For  we  are  entirely  resolved,  that  all  rebellious  and  ob- 
stinate people  shall  sell  their  property  to  the  catholics,  and  quit 
this  country  at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  time,  and  never 
again  be  permitted  to  return,  unless  they  become  catholics !' 

We  are  well  aware,  that  throughout  large  portions  of  this 
very  century,  and  in  our  own  island,  acts  of  the  British  legis- 
lature, about  as  atrocious  as  the  above,  consigned  to  expulsion, 
loss  of  income  and  property,  degradation,  imprisonment,  and 
death,  many  thousands  of  nonconformists  and  catholics,  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  they  were  not,  and  would  not,  become 
of  one  faith  with  the  dominant  established  church.  Nor  had 
Anglican  episcopacy  the  apology  of  the  popedom  on  its  side :  it 
laid  no  open  claims  to  infallibility,  however  pregnant  with  in- 
consistencies might  be  both  its  practices  and  professions.  Let 
our  readers  then  beware  of  all  approaches  to  similar  perils. 
Every  blow  honestly  aimed  at  so  enormous  an  abuse  as  the 
grand  ecclesiastical  upas-tree  of  these  kingdoms,  is  an  arm 
lifted  up  for  God !  Let  the  countrymen  of  John  Huss  neither 
have  lived  nor  died  in  vain.  Between  1623  and  1628,  no  less 
than  36,000  exiled  families  fled  iuto  Lusatia  alone,  to 'say 
nothing  of  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  Hungary.  Amongst  these 
emigrants  were  the  flower  of  Bohemian  literature,  the  most  indus- 
trious of  the  cloth  and  linen  weavers,  tin-workers,  and  blue-dye 
manufacturers,  besides  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  prime 
nobility.  The  confiscations  of  1621,  poured  forty-three  millions 
of  guilders  into  the  imperial  exchequer.  In  order  to  restore 
and  increase  the  impaired  and  exhausted  condition  of  his 
kingdom,  the  EmperOr  filled  up  the  vacancies,  with  an  eye  to 
Rome  and  her  objects.  In  1626,  he  created  sixty  new  earldoms 
and  twice  that  number  of  fresh  baronies.  lie  moreover  abolished 
all  the  old  laws  of  the  country,  and  enacted  quite  a  novel 
code,  after  the  much  approved  fashions  of  Vienna.  Ferdinand 
must  have  been  the  model  to  our  modem  Nicholas  in  Poland, 
— exhibiting  analogous  energy,  and  perseverance,  with  the  same 
cruel  mockery  of  righteousness.  He  declared  his  gracious  and 
paternal  willingness  '  to  confirm  all  the  national  privileges,  with 
the  exception  of  those  concerning  religion,  the  free  election  of 
a  king,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Bohemian  language  in  the 
public  courts  /  besides  which,  the  customs  of  law  and  equity 
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were  to  undergo  an  entire  change.  This  was  the  Muscpvite  all 
over^ — being  tantamount  to  sayings  '  That  he  would  respect  all' 
rights  except  those  of  liberty,  property,  and  conscience  P  The 
circumspect  Pelzel  declares,  that '  History  scarcely  presents  an 
instance,  where  a  whole  nation  was  so  much  altered  in  the  short 
space  of  fifteen  years,  as  was  that  of  Bohemia,  during  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  ii.  In  1620  all  the  Bohemians  were  Protestantfl|y 
(a  few  of  the  nobility,  and  some  monks  excepted) ;  at  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  they  were  externally  at  least  all  Catholics/  Freedom^ 
independence,  prosperity,  and  even  personal  valour,  appeared  to 
have  found  a  melancholy  sepulchre !  '  All  bravery  was  buried/ 
says  the  same  historian,  '  on  the  White-Hill/  They  fled,  like 
sheep  before  the  Swedes,  in  subsequent  actions,  or  suffered 
themselves  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  In  fact,  what  have  men 
to  struggle  for,  when  their  souls  are  not  roused  at  the  most 
distant  clank  of  chains  ? 

The  last  chapter  of  this  work  presents  us  with  the  exile  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  their  final  settlement 
at  Herrnhut,  on  the  estates  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  There  they 
have  attained  a  happy  resting-place;  from  whence  have  ema-* 
nated  those  Moravian  congregations  and  missions,  with  which 
our  own  religious  public  can  scarcely  be  too  well  acquainted. 
We  are  much  gratified  in  the  main,  with  the  two  volumes  before 
us :  whilst  we  are  also  of  opinion,  that  they  might  easily  have 
been  made  much  more  interesting  by  a  compression,  and  quite  a 
different  arrangement  of  their  contents.  There  is  an  absence  of 
perspicuity  and  variety  in  the  narrative,  a  want  of  clearness  and 
fulness  as  to  dates  of  events,  a  needless  repetition  of  details  an,d 
circumstances.  It  strikes  us  that  the  translator  might  very  well 
have  recast  the  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  The  general  tone 
of  the  author  we  think  admirable,  as  regards  his  attachment  to 
evangelical  truth,  and  constitutional  liberty.  Some  of  the  more 
picturesque  scenes  from  the  career  of  Ziska,  Procopius,  and  the 
Taborites,  or  from  the  tragedy  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  might 
have  been  introduced  with  advantage,  so  as  to  have  given  a 
back-ground  to  the  general  religious  picture.  We  shoidd  Uke 
to  have  seen  the  genius  of  Schiller,  in  connection  with  the  con« 
secrated  abilities  of  Professor  Tholock,  employed  upon  such 
subjects,  as  those  we  have  been  rapidly  contemplating.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  perhaps  bound  to  transcribe  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  writer's  very  modest  and  beautiful  preface : — '  No 
attempt,'  he  says,  *  has  been  made  to  improve  the  narrative  by 
studied  eloquence.  The  pages  are  filled  with  documents  and 
facts  only;  and  the  author  aspires  to  no  higher  merit,  than 
that  of  collecting,  examining,  arranging,  and  communicating 
those  materials  of  history.     He  has  at  least  preserved  the 
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memory  of  many  warriors  and  suflFerers,— of  many  fearless  con- 
fessors of  scriptural  truth, — and  of  many  undaunted  martyrs 
who  cheerfully  preferred  death  to  the  defilement  of  their  con- 
science/ We  doubt  whether  the  latin  work  De  PersectUione 
Bohemicd,  is  quite  so  rare  as  he  supposes;  although  Mr.  James 
Montgomery  would,  as  we  should  imagine,  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  fallen  in  with  it,  in  the  original  language,  (instead  of  a 
mere  imperfect  translation,)  in  his  recent  Memoir  of  the  late 
Bishop  Holmes,  of  Fulneck. 


Art.  V.  Proceedings  before  the  French  General  Council  of  Agriculture, 
of  Manufacture,  and  of  Trade,  opened  in  Paris  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1845;  and  their  lieports,  15th  January,  1846. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  on  both  sides  the  channel,  to 
trumpet  forth  topics  of  hostility  between  England  and  France. 
It  is  a  wiser,  a  better,  a  more  truly  Christian,  and,  we  add  with 
confidence,  a  more  patriotic  course,  to  discuss  other  topics  of  a 
steady  peaceward  aspect.  Among  the  more  important  of  them, 
are  such  as  tend  to  open  a  wider  intercourse  of  trade  between 
us,  and  our  neighbours.  In  these  cases,  the  profits  of  trade,  like 
acts  of  charity,  confer  a  double  blessing ;  and  increasing  wealth 
on  both  sides,  purchases  a  new  security,  and  increasing  inter- 
national good-will.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  that  we  hail 
with  extreme  satisfaction,  a  movement  now  decidedly  begun  in 
France  in  favour  of  Free  Trade. 

This  first  arose  from  the  alarming  decline  of  the  French  Mer- 
chant Navy ;  which  has  produced  a  strong  call  for  the  admission 
of  British  iron,  for  ship  building;  to  which  is  added  a  call  for 
the  admission  of  Swedish  iron,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  in 
France. 

The  latter  topic  we  dismiss  in  a  very  few  words.  France 
possesses  within  itself  abundant  materials  for  an  increasing  steel 
manufactory ;  and  new  mines  have  just  been  discovered  in  Al- 
geria, fit  for  the  same  purpose.  Therefore  France  is  not  compelled, 
as  England  is,  to  get  steel-iron  from  Sweden.  Besides,  in  con- 
sequence  of  certain  contracts  made  between  the  English  and 
Swedes,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  Sweden  fit  for  steel,  is 
bought  up  for  England.  So  that  if  France  would  have  it,  she 
cannot.  Whether  facts  support  this  reasoning,  wc  do  not  mean 
to  discuss,  inasmuch  as  it  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
first  topic,  involving  as  that  does,  a  grand  question,  upon  which 
we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  whole  case,  as  now  opened 
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in  France ;  and  which  concerns,  in  the  first  place,  the  free  supply 
of  iron  for  building  French  merchant  ships,  and  then,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  introductory  to  a  new  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  people. 

Unfortunately  the  question  is  far  deeper  than  at  first  sight  it 
appears  to  be  ;  it  must  therefore  be  examined  briefly,  at  least, 
in  all  its  great  bearings.  . 

As  stated  in  the  French  documents,  this  question  stands 
thus : — 

The  French  merchant  service,  is  undoubtedly  in  a  deplorable 
condition  in  itself,  and  as  compared  with  the  EngUsh  and 
American  mercantile  navies,  its  decline  excites  the  extremest 
anxiety  in  France,  among  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
community. 

The  test  of  figures  selected  to  establish  this  capital  point,  is 
the  amount  of  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  three  countries  in 
1830  and  in  1843  ;  and  the  comparison  deserves  to  be  set  up 
in  large  character  for  the  daily  and  hourly  contemplation  of 
the  Prince  de  Joinville.  His  illustrious  parent,  Louis  Phillippe, 
has  had  deserved  credit  for  turning  his  own  early  years  of  mis- 
fortune to  a  good  account,  as  a  teacher  of  youth;  but  in  his  old 
age,  he  has  sadly  forgotten  the  lessons  of  moderation,  which 
belong  to  adversity.  These  fatal  figures  would  form  a  better 
A  B  C  for  his  sons,  than  the  scenes  of  slaughter  he  has  so 
diligently  made  them  familiar  with  in  northern  Africa. 

These  merchant  tonnage  figures  exhibit  in  a  striking  light, 
the  decline  of  French  shipping,  at  the  very  same  time  that 
English  and  American  shipping  has  made  a  great  advance. 

In  1830,  the  French  1  ^onToQ  •     iq.o         Knn''S/v*r 

merchant  tonnage  }  ^^   ^^^>^^^  >       ^^  ^^^  >       ^^9,707. 

^En  Ifsh^^^^do*^^}^^^'^^^'®^^^^^*^^^^^'  3,588,387. 

^ALikari'"'}--^^^  andinl84a;  2,158,602. 

(Document  laid  hy  the  French  minister  of  trade,  before  the  General 
Councils  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  of  trade,  assembled  in  Decern*' 
ber,  1845.    p.  'jOJ 

Another  comparison  is  also  disadvantageous  to  France,  under 
the  very  peculiar  circumstance  of  the  superiority  of  the  foreign 
shipping,  which  it  establishes,  over  that  of  France,  taking  place 

in  French  ports. 

In  1830,  the  arrivals -|      '       ^om.  t«m. 

anddeparturesofFrencA  Were  704,797;  in  1848,    1,204,919. 
shipping  in  French  ports.  J 
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In  1830,  the  arrivals"^ 

ports  J 

— ^ib.  p.  19. 

It  is  true  that  the  returns  of  1844,  are  a  little  more  favour- 
able to  French  shipping ;  but  this  slight  improvement  does  not 
satisfy  the  public  mind,  that  something  is  not  radically  wrong  in 
the  system  which  produces  such  results ;  and  after  an  earnest 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  news- 
papers, the  government  has  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  mea- 
sure of  laying  the  whole  matter  before  the  General  Councils  of 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  lately  assembled  in 
Paris  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  is  a  body  to  which 
we  have  nothing  analogous,  except  perhaps,  our  occasional 
unpaid  commissions  of  inquiry,  issued  by  the  crown,  which, 
however,  do  not  usually  combine  the  several  heads  examined 
by  respective  sections  of  the  French  Councils,  and  reported  upon 
by  the  united  body.*  It  completed  its  labours  in  Paris.  Among 
them  was  the  question  respecting  foreign  iron  for  ships ;  which 
was  presented  to  the  body  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  on  the 
16th  of  December  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  The  first  subject  to  be  submitted  by  us,  is  the  admission  of  foreign 
iron  for  ship- building,  upon  which  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
have  called  upon  the  government  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  duty. 
Our  laws  strictly  tend  to  protect  our  shipping  and  our  trade  aguinst 
foreign  competition,  by  means  of  diSerential  duties,  making  up  to 
our  ship-owners  the  great  disadvantages  they  are  exposed  lo  in  the 
high  price  of  everything  that  is  wanted  in  our  shipping.  We  are 
compelled  to  admit  foreign  ships  to    a  considerable  share  in    the 

*  The  composition  of  this  body,  and  the  character  of  its  enquiries  will 
be  well  understood  from  the  following  table  of  its  sections  : — 

1.  Committee  upon  irrigation  and  draining.     President,  the  Count  de 
Gasparin :  Secretary,  M.  de  Mornay. 

2.  Agricultural  loans.     President  M.  Darblay  :  Secretary,  M.  Pommier. 

3.  Improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle.     President  M.  de  Vaiiry,  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  Vice-president,  M.  Tourette. 

4.  Wool.     President,  M.  Lemaire,  a  deputy:   Secretary,  M.  Pommier. 

5.  Linen.     President,  M.  Leroy  de  Bethune  :  Secretary,  M.  Rendu. 

6.  Wine.     President,  M.  le  Due  de  Liancourt:  Secretary,  M.  Rendu. 

7.  Instruction  in  Farming.      President,  M.  Tourette  :    Secretary,  not 
named. 

8.  Iron  and  Steel,     P resident ^   M,  le  Baron  Dupin :  Secretary ^  M,  U, 
Baron  Busch. 

9.  Savings  Banks.    President  and  Secretary  not  named. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Topics.     President,  M.  Saunai :  deputy. 

11.  Waste  Lands.    President,  M.  Saunai,  deputy :  Secretary,  M.  le  Baron 
Basch. 
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export  of  our  own  produce,  for  example  to  India,  where  we  have 
little  trade ;  and  the  English  ships  take  our  produce  cheaper  than 
we  can  ourselves  afford  to  send  it  in  our  own.  But  we  seek  diligently 
to  reestablish  our  means  of  making  such  exports  in  French  bottoms. 
In  some  instances  we  have  succeeded,  as  in  Algiers,  where  in  1843, 
we  sold  cotton  goods  only,  to  the  value  of  £250,000;  but  by  rais* 
ing  the  Tariff,  we  carried  their  value  to  £1,500,000,  in  1844;  and 
in  cotton  goods  generally,  in  woollen  goods,  in  silks,  in  linen,  hemp 
goods,  in  wines,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  Paris,  the  increase  ot 
exports  has  been  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent.,  since  1^43.  On  ail 
other  heads  there  is  improvement, 

*  If,  notwithstanding  this  increase,  our  shipping  does  not  possess 
tie  share  in  exports  which  it  had  in  1830,  and  if  foreign  shipping 
increases  more  than  ours,  the  causes  may  be  easily  stated.  They 
depend  on  the  nature  of  our  country  and  its  products  ;  and  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  our  people.  France  does  not  possess,  like 
the  people  of  the  North  of  Europe,  bulky  articles  such  as  timber  for 
building,  tallow,  hemp,  and  flax,  nor  coals,  iron,  copper,  like 
England;  nor  cotton,  dye-woods,  and  skins,  like  the  United  States 
of  America.     Our  exports  generally  take  up  little  room. 

'  Again,  our  population  is  essentially  agricultural,  with  little  taste 
for  or  habit  of  foreign  adventure,  and  the  sea.  Our  merchants  are 
not  disposed  to  employ  agents  abroad  ;  and  thus  we  lose  both  the 
advantage  of  disposing  of  our  own  produce  beyond  sea,  and  also  of 
collecting  return  cargoes. 

'  Besides,  all  the  materials  for  ship-building  are  dearer  in  France 
than  in  other  countries;  and  the  crews  of  our  ships  being  more 
numerous,  and  better  fed  than  those  of  our  rivals,  add  to  the  greater 
cost  of  our  shipping. 

'  These  are  steady  causes  of  our  inferiority.  Its  consequences  are 
of  a  nature  to  call  for  earnest  consideration  ;  and  the  government  is 
anxious  to  have  your  opinions  upon  all  branches  of  the  case  ;  and 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  a  change  of  the  duty  upon  iron  im- 
ported for  ship  building.* 

A  document  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Council 
states  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  subject.  Amongst 
other  things  the  motive  of  the  establishment  founded  of  late 
years  in  the  South  Seas,  with  such  disastrous  consequences^  is 
asserted  to  have  been,  the  wish  long  felt  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  raise  the  French  Mercantile  Navy,  from  its  admitted 
and  alarming  inferiority.  We  suspect  that  this  scheme  has  not 
answered ;  and  we  arc  sure,  that  the  dreadful  outrages  com- 
mitted against  the  rights  of  humanity,  on  the  persons  of  the 
people  of  the  South  Seas,  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  could  not  be 
compensated  by  any  possible  advantage  to  all  the  navies  of  the 
ci\dlised  world.  The  neglect  of  those  rights,  by  the  do-nothii 
system  of  the  British  government,  encouraged  by  the  ph  i- 
thropists;   and  the  violation   of  them  by  the  govemmenc 
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France,  open  an  account,  which  it  wiH  require  new  and  long 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  wise  and  good  to  settle. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  admission  of  foreign  iron  for 
ship  building  into  France,  are,  that  iron -built  ships  are  superior 
to  timber  built.  They  are  lighter,  stronger,  make  better  way, 
are  more  lasting,  and  require  fewer  repairs,  consequently,  they 
are  much  more  economical.  The  stowage  is  easier,  because  of 
the  divisions  in  the  hold.  With  equal  draught  of  water,  the 
iron  ships  carry  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  cargo. 
They  are  less  easily  sunk ;  less  exposed  to  tire,  and  all  accidents. 
They  are  healthier  for  the  crew ;  and  safer  for  the  goods.  These 
advantages  have  settled  the  question  among  the  English,  who 
are  adopting  iron  ships  as  fast  as  possible.  Especially  are  the 
India  ships,  of  great  bulk,  built  more  and  more  of  iron.  France 
may  by  following  this  example,  recover  her  place  among  mer- 
cantile states. 

It  is  denied  on  the  other  hand,  that  men^s  minds  are  made 
up  in  England  to  adopt  iron  generally-  in  building  ships. 
Besides,  its  positive  advantages,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  said 
to  be  yet  ascertained  by  a  short  experience,  the  English  favour 
it,  because  they  have  less  crooked  timber  than  formerly.  Even 
if  the  advantages  of  iron  be  admitted,  France  will  act  wisely  in 
securing  the  supply  of  it  from  her  own  forges;  and  a  sacrifice 
of  about  j6400,000  a  year  as  a  sort  of  premium  in  their  favour, 
will  enable  the  iron  masters,  to  produce  all  that  is  wanted  for 
this  purpose ; — as  the  experience  of  many  years  has  proved,  that 
the  protection  of  iron  for  general  purposes  has  succeeded. 

In  support  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  French  monopoly, 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  price  of  iron,  at  the  forges,  from 
about  fourteen  shillings^  in  1834,  to  about  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence,  the  hundred  pounds,  English ;  it  is  urged  that  the 
quantity  wanted  for  the  shipping,  amounts  only  to  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  present  produce,  so  that  with  encouragement  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  supply. 

The  point  which  seems  to  have  determined  the  government 
is  the  urgent  need  of  relief  to  the  merchant  service,  which  can 
be  afforded  by  obtaining  iron  of  at  least  an  equal  quaUty,  from 
England,  at  prices,  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  iron  of  France  is  now  sold  at. 

The  councils,  after  stating  the  case  in  far  stronger  language, 
resolved,  with  a  large  majority,  that  foreign  iron  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  France,  free  of  duty,  for  building  merchant  ships. 

Pending  these  official  inquiries,  the  crisis  among  us  had  begun 
to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  in  that  country  ;  and  in  a  speech 
on  the  12th  of  January  last^  in  the  cha^iber  of  peers,  the  Due 
d'Harcourt^  an  old  advocate  of  free  trade,  expressed  opinions 
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respecting  its  beneficial  influence,  which  deserve  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  in  every  chamber  of  commerce  from  Canada  to 
Canton.  This  8|)eecli  has  been  reprinted  twice,*  in  separate 
publications;  and  it  has  been  copied  into  half  the  newspapera 
of  Prance. 

After  shewing  that  the  present  French  ministers  taught  free 
trade  principles  readily  enough  before  taking  office,  but  that 
they  coolly  laid  that '  baggage'  aside  when  called  into  the  public 
councils,  the  Due  d'Harcourt  proceeds  thus; — 

■  How  can  the  nation  confide  in  men  wlio  turnabout  in  tliismannerl 
What  the  people  leally  want  is,  a  ministei'  capable  of  declarinz 
boldly  his  resolution  to  aim  at  the  public  good  alone.  This  would 
rouse  the  enthuaiiism  of  the  people.  There  is  deep  suffering  in  the 
land.  The  conibinatious  of  the  woikmen,  and  the  dreadful  excess  of 
toil  exacted  by  parents  from  the  little  chddren  sent  by  them  (o  the 
factories,  sellle  the  point  ofiheir  extreme  want.  And  lor  this  misery 
there  is  a  remedy  at  our  command — a  remedy  thut  will  give  the 
people  cheaper  I'ood,  cheaper  clothing,  iind  cheaper  comforts,  in  spite 
of  every  dilliculty.  If  a  minister  should  address  the  nation  upon  this 
theme,  he  would  soon  find  friendly  echoes  in  all  quarters,  and  pos- 
terity would  bless  his  name.  1  mean  free  trade  with  all  the  world  ; 
and  could  the  government  but  summon  spirit  lo  proclaim  it,  success 

'  Private  interests  have  hitherto  prevailed  against  free  trade  ;  but 
the  nation  is  ready  to  adopt  it.  It  is  the  grand  question  oi  modern 
limes.  The  ancients  were  our  superiors  in  letters,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Bui  a  privilegL'd  few  only  shared  that  superiority,  whilsl  the  millions 
were  ignorant  alaves.  Christianity  has  rescued  them  from  their 
degradation  ;  nnd  it  remains  for  us  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  making  our  laws  conform  to  them.  These  doctrines 
are  as  yet  to  be  better  than  mere  theories  with  us.  Religious  liberty, 
civil  libeity,  commercial  liberty,  are  all  refused  wilh  disdnin  by 
the  monopolizers  of  every  degree.-  They  know  well  that  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  most  money  out  of  the  nation  is  to  set  class 
against  class.  They  do  not  know  that  the  true  germ  of  civilizalioDi 
perhaps  the  only  universal  one,  '\6free  trade.  There  is  no  mistake  in 
the  arguments  establishing  the  triumph  of  free  trade.  They  are 
these  :  first,  mutual  wants  must  lead  to  communication  between  man 
and  man  ;  and,  secondly,  without  mutual  wants,  the  earth  would 
become  a  silent  solitude.  The  more  wants  men  have,  the  greater 
must  be  their  intercourse,  and  the  steadier  their  progiess.  Provi- 
dence, in  its  wonderful  plan,  has  infinitely  varied  the  productions  of 

It  IB  the  firBt  article  in  a  book  published  by  Mr.  'WilsoD,  Royal  Ex- 
change, entilled  '  Liberie  da  Commerce.'  Price  )s.  6d.  The  Due  d'Hsrcourt 
in  a  rich  landed  prr)))rietur.  Upon  a  similar  topic,  in  iS45,  he  sniii  ihat  be 
was  '  an  owner  of  iron  forges  and  of  forests  g  and  not  at  all  diaposcd  to  ruia 
himself  by  way  ofesperiment.  At  leaitt,  he  was  i^ihnteretlei^  when  he  wished 
the  tariff  to  be  changed.'     (lOlh  Juot,  1849.) 
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different  countries,  in  order  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  seek  each 
other  out.  To  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  intercourse,  is  to 
oppose  the  course  of  Providence.  Savages  are  savages  only  because 
they  live  apart  from  us,  and  have  no  wants.  Free  trade,  then,  is 
civilization  ;  and  prohibitions  are  real  barbarism.  Archimedes  said, 
that  with  a  fulcrum  he  would  move  the  earth.  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  with  free  trade  at  my  command,  I  could  defy  religious  ani- 
mosities, war,  famine,  poverty — too  oflen  the  sad  lot  of  man. 

'  Nor  will  free  trade  only  make  food  and  clothing  the  cheaper  ;  it 
will  improve  men's  morals,  and  increase  their  intelligence,  because  it 
will  give  them  time  for  the  one,  and  incline  them  to  the  other.  It  is 
in  vain  to  open  schools  if  the  scholars  are  starving.  But  feed  them 
well,  and  they  will  rapidly  acquire  all  the  knowledge  you  can  offet 
them. 

'  The  industry  of  man  is  in  an  eternal  ferment.  Its  last  result  is, 
over  abundant  production.  Consumption  has  its  natural  limit ;  pro- 
duction has  no  bounds.  England  and  Belgium  and  France  have 
all  readied  the  last  point  of  consumption  in  several  articles.  Our 
two  neighbours  admit  this  fact ;  and  half  France  does  the  same  thing, 
when  year  after  year  complaining  bitterly  of  the  tariff,  which  cuts 
them  off  from  the  proper  remedy — access  to  foreign  markets.  The 
whole  civilized  world,  with  its  natural,  instinctive  view  of  the  truth, 
perceive  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  therefore  it  is  now  eagerly  seeking 
an  outlet  in  all  quarters  for  its  overflowing  abundance.  Unhappily 
the  government  of  France,  well  as  it  knows  all  this,  is  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  our  monopolists. 

'  There  is,  however,  one  e.Kample  near  us,  which  we  ought  to 
follow.  What  is  passing  in  England  surpasses  in  grandeur  all  that  is 
recorded  in  history — the  struggle  of  the  League  to  emancipate  industry. 
The  British  free  trade  League  is  making  prodigious  strides.  And 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  obstacles  in  its  way, — upon  the  private 
interests  opposed  to  it,  and  upon  the  power  of  a  once  resisting 
government,  we  are  bound  to  do  justice  to  a  nation  capable  of  such 
an  effort.  Mr.  Cobden  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind  for  his  share  in  this  prodigious  success.  On  our  parts, 
instead  of  fostering  a  blind,  unprofitable  hate  towards  our  neighbours, 
let  us  imitate  their  great  deeds — let  us  become  free,  like  them — 
above  all,  let  us  become  free  traders.     All  the  rest  will  follow.' 

This  is  a  faithful  translation  of  a  small  part  of  the  speech  of 
a  French  duke^  on  the  1 2th  of  January  last. 

An  equally  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  our  proceedings  has 
just  been  given  in  a  very  different  quarter.  The  Populaire  is 
the  organ  of  a  zealous^  numerous,  and  very  honest  body  of 
labouring  people  in  France,  who,  despairing  of  better  reforms^ 
would  EXTINGUISH  POVERTY  by  the  voluntary  establishment  of 
a  common  purse.  In  professing  a  reformed  pure  Christianity  and 
communism, — a  voluntary,  equal  division  of  property,  they  forget 
that  the  poor  are  to  be  '  always  with  us.' 
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They  are  strenuous  opponents  of  monopoljr  and  privilege  in 
all  shapes ;  and  their  leader  in  the  PqptUaire  of  the  26th  of 
February^  responded  to  the  free  trade  movement  in  England  in 
a  way  that  shews  that  he  and  his  friends  comprehend  all  its 
value  as  a  practical  means  of  doing  good. 

We  hail  this  sign  of  returning  good-will  between  us  and  onr 
neighbours  across  the  channel. 

The  movement  is  fast  spreading  in  other  directions.  The 
wine  growers  of  Bordeaux  are  naturally  among  the  first  to 
form  a  free  trade  society.  The  political  economists  6f  Pari« 
have  formed  another^  which  includes  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
France.  In  the  norths  the  strong  hold  of  protection^  a  spirit  is 
shewing  itself  that  cannot  be  mistaken — a  spirit  of  inqtdry, 
which  must  lead  to  a  great  change  of  opinion.  The  form  this 
has  taken  is  interesting  to  us.  It  is  in  the  foundation  of 
a  permanent  society  in  Paris^  to  represent  the  department 
of  the  north  {from.  Dunkirk  to  Idlle),  having  for  its  object 
tlie  collection  and  dissemination  of  correct  intelUgenee  respecting 
all  that  concerns  that  most  populous^  and  most  industrious  dis^ 
trict.  This  society  combines  agriculture^  manufactures^  and 
commerce.     Our  county-elubs  might  take  it  for  a  model. 

Great  good  must  come  of  this  change  in  France.  A  fearful 
spirit  of  hostility  against  England  has  of  late  years  prevailed  in 
that  country ;  the  numerous  proofs  of  which^  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  put  in  contrast  with  the  signs  .now  every  day  shewing 
themselves^  of  friendly  dispositions  such  as  those  in  the  speech 
of  the  Due  d^Harcourt,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Populaire.  We 
promise  our  readers  to  make  a  careful  collection  of  such  signs  of 
the  times ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  good  feelings  which  founded 
our  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  and  our  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society^  and  the  like^  prompt  th^  form- 
ation of  an  universal  free  trade  league.  We  are  convinced  that 
not  only  France^  but  every  country  on  earthy  barbarian'*'  as  well 
as  civilized^  will  furnish  zealous  members  of  such  a  body. 

*  It  was  a  savage  chief  who  remonstrated  against  the  old  law  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  prohibiting  trade  between  the  colonists  and  his  people. 
'  Where  there  is  no  intercourse,'  said  the  savage, '  there  can  be  no  peace.' 
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Art.  VI. — Narrative  of  a  Four  Months'  Residence  among  the  Natives  of 
a  Valley  of  the  Marquesas  Islands ;  or  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life, 
By  Herman  Melville.     London :  John  Murray. 

The  Marquesas  Islands  are  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean^ 
extending  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  degrees  of  west  longitude^  and  from  eight  and  a  half 
to  ten  and  a  half  south  latitude.  They  were  discovered  in 
1525  by  Mendana,  a  Spanish  navigator^  and  were  named  after 
his  patron,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  Captain  Cook  visited  the 
group  in  1774,  and  the  sUght  accounts  furnished  by  subsequent 
voyagers  have,  till  recently,  done  little  towards  removing 
the  mystery  in  which  they  were  enwrapped.  The  island^  are 
five  in  number,  presenting  an  aspect  bold  and  rugged,  with 
high  lands  and  a  shore  marked  by  volcanic  eruptions.  The 
most  authentic  information  yet  received  has  been  through  the 
medium  of  religious  missionaries,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  have  been  the  link  between  savage  and  civilized  man. 
So  much  respecting  the  region  to  which  Mr.  Melville's  '  Nar- 
rative' pertains.  It  is  a  fitting  theatre  for  the  adventures  which 
his  volume  describes,  and  we  commenced  its  perusal  in  the 
expectation  of  meeting  with  strange  and  stirring  incidents. 

'  Sailors,'  he  remarks,  '  are  the  only  class  of  men  who  now-a- 
days  see  anything  like  stirring  adventure.'  There  is  much 
truth  in  this,  though  not  probably  to  the  extent  alleged.     In  the 

\  present  case,  there  is  no  lack  of  incident  or  novelty,  and  he 
who  commences  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Melville's  narrative  will 
scarcely  fail  to  complete  it.  Some  misgivings  will  probably 
occur  to  an  intelligent  reader,  but  the  scenes  described  are  so 
novel,  the  habits  so  unique,  the  adventures  so  hazardous,  that 
the  attraction  of  the  volume  necessitates  a  perusal  of  the  whole, 
which   leaves   the  impression  of  increased   knowledge   arising 

;  from  introduction  to  a  new  and  singularly  interesting  race. 
The  author  apologizes  for  the  absence  of  dates  by  his  having 
lost  all  knowledge  of  the  days  of  the  week  during  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events  recited.  To  a  certain  extent  this  plea  must 
be  admitted,  yet  we  should  be  better  satisfied  had  the  notations 
of  time  been  more  distinctlv  marked.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  that  our  author  arrived  at  the  Marquesas,  the  French 
expedition  for  the  occupation  of  the  group  having  sailed  from 
Brest  in  the  previous  spring. 

Mr.  Melville  belonged  to  the  crew  of  an  American  whaler  which 
had  been  ^  six  months  out  of  sight  of  land,  cruising  after  the 
sperm  whale  beneath  the  scorching  sun  of  the  line.'  At  the 
period  his  narrative  commences,  the  sailors  were  thoroughly 
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weary  aud  anticipated  the  death  of  the  last  tenant  of  the 
poultry  coop,  as  what  would  furnish  to  the  captain  an  intelli- 
gible hint  that  it  was  time  to  make  for  land.  The  '  DoUy^  was 
at  length  put  under  weigh  for  the  Marquesas^  and  the  sailors 
looked  forward  with  more  than  boyish  excitement,  to  the  indul- 
gences which  awaited  them  there.  Nearly  three  weeks  were 
consumed  in  the  passage  from  their  cruising  ground  to  Nu- 
kuheva,  during  which  the  crew  had  little  to  do,  the  light  trade- 
winds  silently  sweeping  them  towards  their  desired  haven. 
'  Every  one  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  nar- 
cotic' The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  however,  did  not  escape  our 
author,  whose  vivid  description  may  well  serve  to  stimulate  the 
languid  appetite  of  European  tourists. 

'  The  sky  presented  a  clear  expanse  of  the  most  delicate  blue,  except 
along  the  skirts  of  the  horizon*  where  you  might  see  a  thin  drapery  of 
pale  clouds  which  never  varied  their  form  or  coloar.  The  long,  measured 
dirge-like  swell  of  the  Pacific  came  rolling  along,  with  its  surface  broken 
by  little  tiny  waves,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  Every  now  and  then  a 
shoal  of  flying  fish,  scared  from  the  water  under  the  bows,  would  leap 
into  the  air,  and  fall  the  next  moment  like  a  shower  of  silver  into  the 
sea.  Then  you  would  see  the  superb  albicore,  with  his  glittering  sides, 
sailing  aloft,  and  often  describing  an  arc  in  his  descent,  disappear  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Far  off",  the  lofty  jet  of  trie  whale  might  be  seen, 
and  nearer  at  hand  the  prowling  shark,  that  villainous  footpad  of  the 
seas  would  come  skulking  along,  and,  at  a  wary  distance,  regard  us  with 
his  evil  eye.  At  times,  some  shapeless  monster  of  the  deep,  floating  on 
the  surface,  would,  as  we  approached,  sink  slowly  into  the  blue  waters, 
and  fade  away  from  the  sight.  But  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
scene,  was  the  almost  unbroken  silence  that  reigned  over  sky  and  water. 
Scarcely  a  sound  could  be  heard  but  the  occasional  breathing  of  the 
grampus,  and  the  rippling  at  the  cut- water.' — p.  9. 

At  length  the  joyful  announcement  of  land  was  heard  from 
aloft,  and  the  '  Dolly'  entered*  the  bay  of  Nukuheva,  to  the 
beauty  of  which  our  author  informs  us  no  description  can  do 
justice.  Six  French  men  of  war  were  riding  in  the  bay,  the 
whole  group  of  islands  having  recently  been  taken  possession  of 
by  Rear- Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars.  We  pass  over  the  accounts 
given  of  the  reception  met  with  from  the  natives,  simply  remark- 
ing that  it  affords  an  apt,  but  most  humiUating  illustration,  of 
the  unblushing  profligacy  practised  on  such  occasions.  There 
are  grounds  on  which  we  demur  to  the  desirableness  of  such 
facts,  as  are  here  referred  to  in  general  terms,  being  communi- 
cated to  the  public.  But  other  considerations  more  than, 
reconcile  us  to  the  disclosure,  and  render  it  matter  of  duty  to 
notify  to  our  countrymen  the  whole  facts  of  the  case.  The 
character  and  operations  of  Christian  missionaries  are  perpe- 
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tually  assailed  by  visitors  to  these  remote  regions^  and  it  is^ 
therefore,  needful  the  public  should  kuow^  how  far  the  practices 
of  such  visitors  are  likely  to  disincline  them  to  a  candid  construc- 
tion and  fair  report,  of  the  proceedings  of  Christian  mission- 
aries. The  worth  of  the  testimony  borne  must,  in  all  cases, 
be  greatly  diminished,  when  the  witness  is  proved  to  have  an 
interest  in  disparaging  the  party  accused.  The  narrative  before 
us  furnishes  painful  evidence  on  this  point,  and  we  would  have 
our  readers  ponder  its  statements  well,  in  order  that  they  may 
duly  appreciate  some  of  the  opinions  expressed.  We  must  not 
permit  a  false  delicacy  to  disqualify  us  for  vindicating  the  cha- 
>  racter  of  our  brethren  from  the  misconstructions  of  men,  whose 
i  anger  has  been  aroused  by  the  obstacles  interposed  to  their 
criminal  indulgences. 

Mr.  Melville  is  no  admirer  of  the  French,  whose  unprincipled 
and  piratical  aggressions  he  denounces  in  indignant  terms. 
Referring  to  Tahiti,  he  records  an  anecdote  highly  creditable  to 
the  self-possession  and  firmness  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  on  which 
senators  and  poets  would  exultingly  have  dilated,  had  it  occurred 
in  any  other  case  than  that  of  the  wife  of  a  missionary.  We 
give  it  in  his  own  words : 

'  In  the  grounds  of  the  famous  missionary  consul,  Pritchard,  then 
absent  in  London,  the  consular  Hag  of  Britain  waved  as  usual  during  the 
day,  from  a  lofty  staff  planted  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach,  and  in  fiill 
view  of  the  frigate.  One  morning  an  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
men,  presented  himself  at  the  verandah  of  Mr.  Pritchard's  house,  and 
inquired,  in  broken  English,  for  the  lady  his  wife.  The  matron  soon 
made  her  appearance ;  and  the  polite  Frenchman,  making  one  of  his  best 
bows,  and  playing  gracefully  with  the  aguilettes  that  danced  upon  his 
breast,  proceeded,  in  courteous  accents,  to  deliver  his  mission. .  *  The 
admiral  desired  the  flag  to  be  hauled  down — hoped  it  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable, — and  his  men  stood  ready  to  perform  the  duty.*  'Tell  the 
pirate  your  master,'  replied  the  spirited  Englishwoman,  pointing  to  the 
stafl^,  '  that  if  he  wishes  to  strike  those  colours,  he  must  come  and  perform 
the  act  himself;  I  will  sufl^er  no  one  else  to  do  it.'  The  lady  then  bowed 
haughtily  and  withdrew  into  the  house.  As  the  discomfited  officer 
slowly  walked  away,  he  looked  up  to  the  flag,  and  perceived  that  the  cord 
by  which  it  was  elevated  to  its  place,  led  from  the  top  of  the  staff,  across 
the  lawn,  to  an  open  upper  window  of  the  mansion,  where  sat  the  lady 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  tranquilly  engaged  in  knitting.  Was  that 
flag  hauled  down  ?  Mrs.  Pritchard  thinks  not ;  and  Rear  Admiral  Da 
Petit  Thouars  is  believed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.' — p.  19. 

Captain  Vangs,  who  commanded  the  '  Dolly,'  was  a  hard  task- 
master, hated  and  feared  bv  the  crew.  Our  author  was  dis- 
ff usted  with  the  service ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Nukuheva 
determined  to  risk  himself  amongst  the  savages  of  the  iabmd 
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rather  than  contiuue  under  his  power.  In  this  resolution  he 
was  joined  by  a  shipmate^  named  Tobj,  a  light-hearted^  adven- 
turous youth,  who  felt  only  the  sorrow  of  the  hour^  and  was 
ready  to  hazard  a  thousand  dangers  in  order  to  escape  it. 
Having  concerted  their  plans^  they  waited  till  '  the  starboard 
watch/  to  which  they  both  belonged^  was  sent  on  shore^  for  a 
holiday.  This  speedily  occurred;  and  they  watched  their 
opportunity  to  escape  from  their  companicms,  and  fly  into  the 
woods.  Knowing  that  the  valleys  were  inhabited  by  hostile 
tribes^  of  some  of  whom  they  had  heard  alarming  aooounts, 
they  resolved  to  make  for  the  high  land,  on  which  it  was  sun* 
posed  the  savages  rarely  ventured.  Their  object  was  to  he 
concealed  till  the  'Dolly'  had  sailed,  and  they  calculated  on 
the  bread-fruit  tree  to  furnish  them  with  the  tneans  of  sub- 
sistence. In  this  calculation  they  were  disappointed ;  and  the 
difficulties  early  experienced,  would  have  induced  less  adven- 
turous vouths  to  retrace  their  steps.  Their  course  is  thus 
graphically  described : — 

'  Since  leaving  the  canoe-hoase  we  had  4BcarceKy  exdianged  a  single 
syUable  with  one  another ;  but  when  we  entered  a  second  narrow  opening 
in  the  wood,  and  again  caught  sight  of  the  ridge  before  vs,  I  took  Tdiy 
by  the  arm,  and  pointing  along  its  eloping  outline  to  the  Ic^y  heights  at 
its  extremity,  said  in  a  low  tone.  '  Now  Toby*  not  a  word,  nor  a  glance 
backward  ,till  we  stand  on  the  summit  of  yonder  mountain*  so  no  more 
lingering,  but  let  us  shove  ahead  while  we  can,  and  in  a  few  hoars'  time 
we  may  laugh  aloud.  You  are  the  lightest  and  the  nimblest,  so  lead  on, 
and  I  will  follow.' 

•  •  All  right,  brother,*  eaid  Toby,  *  quick's  our  play ;  only  let's  keep 
close  together,  that's  all ;'  and  so  saying,  with  a  bound  like  a  young  roe» 
he  cleared  a  brook  which  ran  across  our  path,  and  rushed  forward  with 
a  quick  8tep. 

'  When  we  arrived  within  a  short  distauce  of  the  ridge,  we  were 
stopped  by  a  mass  of  tall  yellow  reeds,  growing  toge^er  as  thickly  as 
they  could  stand,  and  as  tough  and  stubborn  as  so  many  rods  of  steel ; 
and  we  perceived,  to  our  chagrin,  that  they  extended  midway  up  the 
elevation  we  purposed  to  ascend.  For  a  moment  we  gazed  about  us  in 
quest  of  a  more  practicable  route  ;  it  was,  however,  at  once  apparent 
that  there  was  no  resource  but  to  pierce  this  thicket  of  canes  at  all 
hazards.  We  now  reversed  our  order  of  mardi,  I,  being  the  heaviest, 
taking  the  lead,  with  a  view  of  breaking  a  path  through  the  obstmcticm, 
while  Toby  fell  into  the  rear.  Two  or  three  times  I  endeavoured  to  in- 
sinuate myself  between  the  canes,  and  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  bending 
them  to  make  some  progress ;  but  a  bull-frog  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  work  a  passage  through  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  I  gave  up  the  attempt 
in  despair.  Half  wild  with  meeting  an  obstacle  we  had  so  little  anti- 
cipated, I  threw  myself  desperately  against  it,  crushbg  to  the  gronnd 
the  canes  with  which  I  came  in  contact ;  and  rising  to  my  feet  again, 
repeated  the  action  with  Hke  efletit.    Twenty  aimites  of  tUs  -=-*--- 
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exercise  almost  exhausted  me,  but  it  carried  us  some  way  into  the  thicket ; 
when  Toby,  who  had  been  j'eaping  the  benefit  of  my  labours  by  following 
close  to  my  heels,  proposed  to  become  pioneer  in  turn,  and  accordingly 
passed  ahead  with  a  view  of  affording  me  a  respite  from  my  exertions. 
As,  however,  with  his  slight  frame  he  made  but  bad  work  of  it,  I  was 
soon  obliged  to  resume  my  old  place  again. 

'  On  we  toiled,  the  perspiration  starting  from  our  bodies  in  floods,  our 
limbs  torn  and  lacerated  with  the  splintered  fragments  of  the  broken 
canes,  until  we  had  proceeded  perhaps  as  fsfr  as  the  middle  of  the  brake, 
when  suddenly  it  ceased  raining,  and  the  atmosphere  around  us  became 
close  and  sultry  beyond  expression.  The  elasticity  of  the  reeds,  quickly 
recovering  from  the  temporary  pressure  of  our  bodies,  caused  them  to 
spring  back  to  their  original  position  ;  so  that  they  closed  in  upon  us  as 
we  advanced,  and  prevented  the  circulation  of  the  little  air  which  might 
otherwise  have  reached  us.  Besides  this,  their  great  height  completelv 
shut  us  out  from  the  view  of  surrounding  objects,  and  we  were  not 
certain  but  that  we  might  have  been  going  all  the  time  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

'  Fatigued  with  my  long-continued  efforts,  and  panting  for  breath,  I 
felt  myself  completely  incapacitated  for  any  further  exertion.  I  rolled 
up  the  sleeve  of  my  frock,  and  squeezed  the  moisture  it  contained  into 
my  parched  mouth.  But  the  few  drops  I  managed  to  obtcdn  gave  me  little 
reUef,  and  I  sunk  down  for  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  dogged  apathy,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  Tuby ,  who  had  devised  a  plan  to  free  us  from  the  net 
in  which  we  had  become  entangled.  He  was  laying  about  him  lustily 
with  his  sheath-knife,  lopping  the  canes  right  and  left,  like  a  reaper,  and 
soon  made  quite  a  clearing  around  us.  This  sight  reanimated  me,  and 
seizing  my  own  knife,  I  hacked  and  hewed  away  without  mercy.  But 
alas  !  the  farther  we  advanced,  the  thicker  and  taller,  and  apparently 
the  more  interminable,  the  reeds  became.  I  began  to  think  we  were 
fairly  snared,  and  bad  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  without  a  p€ur  of 
wings  we  should  never  be  able  to  escape  from  the  toils ;  when  all  at 
once  I  discerned  a  peep  of  daylight  through  the  canes  on  my  right,  and 
communicating  the  joyful  tidings  to  Toby,  we  both  fell  to  with  fresh 
spirit,  and  speedily  opening  a  passage  towards  it,  we  found  ourselves 
clear  of  perplexities,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  ridge.' — pp.  39 — 41. 

This  was  surely  enough,  but  it  formed  only  a  small  item  in 
their  adventures.  Having  gained  the  ridge,  they  found  no 
bread-fruit  trees,  or  other  natural  provisions,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  themselves  as  concealed  as  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  detection  either  by  the  natives,  or  by  the  crew  of  the  ship 
they  had  left.  The  ground,  moreover,  was  broken  by  deep  and 
precipitous  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed  mountain 
torrents.  Ultimately,  compelled  to  follow  the  course  of  one  of 
these,  they  met  with  a  new  danger  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  effectually  have  arrested  their  progress.  A 
precipice  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  extended  across  the 
ravine,  over  which  the  wild  stream  poured  in  tumultuous  fuiy. 
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'What's  to  be  done  now?'  said  oar  author  to  his  companion; 
who  replied^  with  the  light-heartedness  characteristic  of  his 
class,  'Why,  as  we  cannot  retreat^  I  suppose  we  most  keep 
shoving  along/  In  truths  retreat  was  impossible,  and  they 
were  threatened  with  starvation.  What  followed,  will  be  best 
described  in  our  author's  own  words. — 

'  With  this  he  condacted  me  to  the  verge  of  the  cataract,  and  pointed 
along  the  side  of  the  ravine  to  a  number  of  curious  looking  roots,  some 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  several  feet  long,  which  after  twist- 
ing among  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  shot  perpendicularly  from  it  and  ran 
tapering  to  a  point  in  the  air,  hanging  over  the  gulf  like  so  many  dark 
icicles.  They  covered  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  one  side  of  the  gorge, 
the  lowest  of  them  reaching  even  to  the  water.  Many  were  moss-grown 
and  decayed,  with  their  extremities  snapped  short  off,  and  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fall  were  slippery  with  moisture. 

'  Toby's  scheme,  and  it  was  a  desperate  one,  was  to  intrust  ourselves 
to  these  treacherous-looking  roots,  and  by  slipping  down  from  one  to 
another  to  gain  the  bottom. 

' '  Are  you  ready  to  venture  it  ?'  asked  Toby,  looking  at  me  earnestly* 
but  without  saying  a  word  as  to  the  practicabUity  of  the  plan. 

' '  I  am,'  was  my  reply  ;  for  I  saw  it  was  our  only  resource  if  we 
wished  to  advance,  and  as  for  retreating,  all  thoughts  of  that  sort  had 
been  long  abandoned. 

'  After  I  had  signified  my  assent,  Toby,  without  uttering  a  single  word, 
crawled  along  the  dripping  ledg^  until  b?  gained  a  point  from  whence 
he  could  just  reach  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pendant  roots  ;  he  shook  it 
— it  quivered  in  his  grasp,  and  when  he  let  it  go  it  twanged  in  the  air 
like  a  strong  wire  sharply  struck.  Satisfied  ^  by  his  scrutiny,  my  light- 
limbed  companion  swung  himself  nimbly  upon  it,  and  twisting  his  legs 
round  it  in  sailor  fashion,  slipped  down  eight  or  ten  feet,  where  his 
weight  gave  it  a  motion  not  unlike  that  of  a  pendulum.  He  could  not 
venture  to  descend  any  further  :  so  holding  on  with  one  hand,  he  with 
the  other  shook  one  by  one  all  the  slender  roots  around  him,  and  atlast» 
finding  one  which  he  Uiought  trustworthy,  shifted  himself  to  it  and  con- 
tinued his  downward  progress. 

'  So  far  so  well ;  but  1  could  not  avoid  comparing  my  heavier  frame 
and  disabled  condition  with  his  light  figure  and  remarkable  activity ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  in  less  than  a  minute's  time  I  was 
swinging  directly  over  his  head.  As  soon  as  his  upturned  eyes  caught 
a  glimpse  of  me,  he  exclaimed  in  his  usual  dry  tone,  for  the  danger  did 
not  seem  to  daunt  him  in  the  least,  '  Mate,  do  me  *  the  kindness  not  to 
fall  until  I  get  out  of  your  way ;'  and  then  swinging  himself  more  on 
one  side,  he  continued  his  descent.  In  the  mean  time  I  cautiously 
transferred  myself  from  the  limb  down  which  I  had  been  slipping  to  a 
couple  of  others  that  were  near  it.  deeming  two  stringy  to  my  bow  better 
than  one,  and  taking  care  to  test  their  strength  before  I  trusted  my 
weight  to  them. 

'  On  arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage  in  this  vertical 
journey,  and  shaking  the  long  roots  which  were  round  me,  to  my  con- 
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stemation  they  snapped  off  one  after  another  like  so  many  pipe  stems, 
and  fell  in  fragments  against  the  side  of  the  gulf,  splashing  at  last  into 
the  waters  beneath.  As  one  after  another  the  treacherous  roots  yielded 
to  my  grasp,  and  fell  into  the  torrent,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  The 
branches  on  which  I  was  suspended  over  the  yawning  chasm  swang  to 
and  fro  in  the  air,  and  1  expected  them  every  moment  to  snap  in  twain. 
Appalled  at  the  dreadful  fate  that  menaced  me,  I  clutched  frantically 
at  the  only  large  root  which  remained  near  me»  but  in  vain ;  I  could  not 
reach  it,  though  my  fingers  were  within  a  few  inches  of  it.  Again  and  again 
I  tried  to  reach  it,  until  at  length,  maddened  with  the  thought  of  my  situa- 
tion, I  swayed  myself  violently  by  striking  my  foot  against  the  side  of 
the  rock,  and  the  instant  that  I  approached  the  large  root  caught  des- 
perately at  it,  and  transferred  myself  to  it.  It  vibrated  violently  under 
the  sudden  weight,  but  fortimately  did  not  give  way. 

*  My  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the  idea  of  the  frightful  risk  I  had  just 
run,  and  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
depth  beneath  me.  For  the  instant  I  was  safe,  and  I  uttered  a  devout 
ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  for  my  escape. 

'  *  Pretty  well  done,'  shouted  Toby  underneath  me ;  '  you  are  nimbler 
than  I  thought  you  to  be — ^hopping  about  up  there  from  root  to  root  like 
any  young  squirrel.     As  soon  as  you  have  diverted  yourself  sufficiently, 

I  would  advise  you  to  proceed.* 

'  *  Aye  aye,  Toby,  all  in  good  time  :  two  or  three  more  such  famous 

roots  as  this,  and  I  shall  be  with  you.* 

'  The  residue  of  my  downward  progress  was  comparatively  easy ;  the 

roots  were  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  one  or  two  places  jutting  out 

points  of  rock  assisted  me  greatly.    In  a  few  moments  I  was  standing  by 

the  side  of  my  companion.' — (pp.  65 — 67.) 

Their  hope,  in  foUowmg  the  mountain  stream,  was  to  find  an 
opening  into  one  of  the  valleys.  From  what  they  had  heard, 
they  concluded  that  two  hostile  tribes  were  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, the  one  named  Happar,  a  peaceful  and  humane 
race ;  the  other  Typee,  a  set  of  cannibals.  Their  desire  was  to 
reach  the  former,  but  their  uncertainty  awakened  a  thousand 
apprehensions  which  they  in  vain  essayed  to  conceal.  At  last 
they  came  upon  the  signs  of  habitation,  and  their  movements 
were  more  cautious  and  slow.  Their  introduction  to  the  Typees, 
— for  into  the  valley  of  this  dreaded  tribe  they  had  entered — was 
sufficiently  picturesque. 

*  It  was  too  late  to  recede,  so  we  moved  on  slowly,  my  companion 
in  advance  casting  eager  glances  under  the  trees  on  either  side,  until  all 
at  once  I  saw  him  recoil  as  if  stung  by  an  adder.  Sinking  on  his  knee,  he 
waved  me  off  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  held  aside  some 
intervening  leaves  and  gazed  intently  at  some  object. 

•  Disregarding  his  injunction,  I  quickly  approached  him  and  caught  a 
gUmpse  of  two  figures  partly  hidden  by  the  dense  foilage ;  they  were 
standing  dose  together,  and  were  perfectly  motionless.     "Diey  must  have 
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previously  perceived  as,  and  withdrawn  into  the  depths  of  the  wood  to 
elude  our  observation. 

'  My  mind  was  at  once  made  up.  Dropping  my  staff,  and  tesring 
open  the  package  of  things  wc  had  brought  from  the  ship,  I  unrolled  the 
cotton  cloth,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand,  plucked  with  the  other  a  twic 
from  the  bushes  beside  me,  aod  telling  Toby  to  follow  my  ezample»  I 
broke  through  the  covert  and, advanced,  waving  the  branch  in  token  of 
peace  towards  the  shrinking  forms  before  me. 

'  They  were  a  boy  and  girl,  slender  and  graceful,  and  completely 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  girdle  of  bark,  from  which  depended 
at  opposite  points  two  of  the  russet  leaves  of  the  bresd-froit  tree.  An 
arm  of  the  boy.  half  screened  from  sight  by  her  wild  tresses,  was  thrown 
about  the  neck  of  the  girl,  while  with  die  other  he  held  one  of  her 
hands  in  his ;  and  thus  they  stood  together,  their  heads  inclined  forwardt 
catching  the  faint  noise  we  made  in  our  progress,  and  ^th  one  foot  in 
advance,  as  if  half  inclined  to  fly  from  our  presence/ — ^p.  74. 

Their  reception,  however,  was  far  kinder  than  could  have  been 
anticipated ;  though  their  serenity  was  sadly  disturbed  by  the 
suspected  cannibal  propensities  of  the  natives.  Nothing  was 
denied  them  but  liberty,  and  that  only  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
valley.  It  was  evidently  the  desire  and  aim  of  the  savages  to 
retain  them,  though  with  what  design  it  was  difficult  to  ima- 
gine. The  appearances  of  restraint  were  avoided  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  yet  they  painfully  felt  that  their  movements  were 
not  free,  and  that  their  return  to  Nukuheva  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited. They  grew  at  length  into  familiarity  with  the  people, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  favour  of  Mehevi,  their 
chief.  Their  days  passed  in  dreamy  slothfulness,  the  habits 
of  the  valley  affording  little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  life. 
It  was  little  more  than  an  animal  existence  which  they  spent. 
Their  hope  of  escape  gradually  diminished,  and  their  only  strong 
excitement  sprung  from  the  fear  of  the  fickleness  and  savage 
propensities  of  the  tribe.  A  dark  and  cruel  superstition  pre- 
vailed in  this  earthly  paradise,  of  which  a  faint  notion  may  be 
found  from  the  following  description  of  the  spot  consecrated  to 
its  rites. 

•  Here  were  situated  the  Taboo  groves  of  the  valley — the  scene  of 
many  a  prolonged  feast,  of  many  a  horrid  rite.  Beneath  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  consecrated  bread-fruit  trees  there  reigned  a  solemn  twilight — a 
cathedral-like  gloom.  The  frightful  genius  of  pagan  worship  seemed  to 
brood  in  silence  over  the  place,  breathing  its  spell  upon  every  object 
around.  Here  and  there,  in  the  depths  of  these  awful  shades,  half 
screened  from  sight  by  masses  of  overhanging  foilage,  rof e  the  idolatrous 
altars  of  the  savages,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  black  and  poUshed 
stone,  placed  one  upon  another,  without  cement,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a  rustic  open  temple  enclosed  with  a 
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low  thicket  of  canes,  within  which  might  be  seen,  in  various  stages  of 
decay,  offerings  of  bread- froit  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  putrefying  relics 
of  some  recent  sacrifice. 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  wood  was  the  the  hallowed  'hoolah  hoolah,' 
ground-  -set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  fantastic  religious  ritual  of 
these  people — comprising  an  extensive  oblong  pi-pi,  terminating  at  either 
end  in  a  lofty  terraced  altar,  guarded  by  rapks  of  hideous  wooden  idols, 
and  with  the  two  remaining  sides  flanked  by  ranges  of  bamboo  sheds, 
opening  towards  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  thus  formed.  Vast  trees, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  this  space,  and  throwing  over  it  an  umbrageous 
shade,  had  their  massive  trunks  built  round  with  slight  stages,  elevated  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  railed  in  with  canes,  forming  so  many 
rustic  palpits,  from  which  the  priests  harangued  their  devotees. 

'  This  holiest  of  spots  was  defended  from  profanation  by  the  strictest 
edicts  of  the  all-pervading  '  taboo,'  which  condemned  to  instant  death 
the  sacrilegious  female  who  should  enter  or  touch  its  sacred  precincts,  or 
even  so  much  as  press  with  her  feet  the  ground  made  holy  by  the  shadows 
that  it  cast.' — p.  100. 

In  this  spot  they  fell  asleep^  and  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  on  their  awakenings  was  well  adapted  to  stimulate  their 
terror  to  the  utmost.  We  will  give  it  in  Mr.  Melville's  own 
words,  simply  remarking,  that  the  overdone  levity  of  his  com- 
panion shakes  our  confidence  in  its  authenticity : — 

• 

'  I  awoke  from  an  uneasy  nap,  about  midnight,  as  I  supposed ;  and, 
raising  myself  partly  from  the  mat,  became  sensible  that  we  were 
enveloped  in  utter  darkness.  Toby  lay  still  asleep,  but  our  late  com- 
panions had  disappeared.  The  only  sound  that  interrupted  the  silence 
of  the  place  was  the  asthmatic  breathing  of  the  old  men  I  have  mentioned, 
who  reposed  at  a  little  distance  from  us.  Beside  them,  as  well  as  I  could 
judge,  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house. 

'  Apprehensive  of  some  evil,  I  roused  my  comrade,  and  we  were 
engaged  in  a  whispered  conference  concerning  the  unexpected  withdrawal 
of  the  natives,  when  all  at  once,  from  the  depths  of  the  grove,  in  full 
view  of  us  where  we  lay.  shoots  of  flame  were  seen  to  rise,  and  in  a  few 
moments  illuminated  the  surrounding  trees,  casting,  by  contrast,  into 
still  deeper  gloom  the  darkness  around  us. 

'  While  we  continued  gazing  at  this  sight,  dark  figures  appeared  moving 
to  and  fro  before  the  flames ;  while  others,  dancing  and  capering  about, 
looked  like  so  manv  demons. 

• 

'  Regarding  this  new  phenomenon  with  no  small  degree  of  trepidation, 
I  said  to  my  companion,  '  What  can  all  this  mean,  Toby  ?' 

' '  Oh,  nothing,*  replied  he ;  *  getting  the  fire  ready,  I  suppose.' 

'•Fire!'  exclaimed  I,  while  my  heart  took  to  beating  like  a  trip- 
hammer, '  what  fire  ?' 

'  '  Why,  the  fire  to  cook  us,  to  be  sure ;  what  else  would  the  cannibals 
be  kicking  up  such  a  row  about  if  it  were  not  for  that  ?' 

' '  Oh,  Toby  !  you  have  done  with  your  jokes;  this  is  no  time  for  them; 
something  is  about  to  happen,  I  feel  confident.' 
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'  '  Jokes,  indeed  !'  exclaimed  Toby,  indignantly.  '  Did  you  ever  hear 
me  joke  ?  Why»  for  what  do  you  suppose  the  devils  have  been  feeding 
us  up  in  this  kind  of  style  during  the  last  three  days,  unless  it  were  for 
something  that  you  are  too  much  frightened  at  to  talk  about  ?  Look  at 
that  Kory-Kory  there ! — has  he  not  been  stuffing  yon  with  his  con- 
founded mushes,  just  in  the  way  they  treat  swine  before  they  kill  them  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  we  will  be  eaten  this  blessed  night,  and  there  is  the  fire 
we  shall  be  roasted  by.' 

'  This  view  of  the  matter  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  allay  my  appre- 
hensions, and  I  shuddered  when  I  reflected  that  we  were  indeed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  and  that  the  dreadful  contingency  to  which 
Toby  had  alluded  was  by  no  means  removed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

'  '  There !  1  told  you  so !  they  are  coming  for  us !'  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion the  next  moment,  as  the  forms  of  four  of  the  islanders  were  seen 
in  bold  relief  against  the  illuminated  back-ground,  mounting  the  pi-pi  and 
approaching  towards  us. 

'  They  came  on  noiselessly,  nay  stealthily,  and  glided  along  through 
the  gloom  that  surrounded  us  as  if  about  to  spring  upon  some  object 
they  were  fearful  of  disturbing  before  they  should  make  sure  of  it.—- 
Gracious  heaven  !  the  horrible  reflections  which  crowded  upon  me  that 
moment. — A  cold  sweat  stood  upon  my  brow,  and  spell-bound  with  terror 
I  awaited  my  fate ! 

'  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  well-remembered  tones  of 
Mehevi,  and  at  the  kindly  accents  of  his  voice  my  fears  were  immediately 
dissipated.  '  Tommo,  Toby,  ki  ki !'  (eat)  — He  had  awaited  to  address 
us  until  he  had  assured  himself  that  we  were  both  awake,  at  which  he 
seemed  somewhat  surprised.' — p.  102 — 104. 

A  large  trencher^  contaiiiiDg  portions  of  'a  roasted  pig,  soon 
attested  the  kindly  purposes  of  their  visitors,  and  restored  them  to 
their  equanimity.  Yet  the  fear  of  being  themselves  subjected 
in  turn  to  the  same  process  as  the  pig,  continued  to  haunt 
them,  and  especially  disturbed  the  excitable  imagination  of 
Toby.  Our  author  acknowledges  his  '  almost  entire  inability  to  ' 
gratify  any  curiosity  that  may  be  felt  with  regard  to  the  theo- 
logy of  the  valley/  and  alleges  that  there  is  '  a  vast  deal  of  un- 
intentional humbug'  in  the  accounts  received  from  scien- 
tific men  of  the  theological  institutions  of  Polynesia.  To  this 
sweeping  censure  we  more  than  demur,  and  adduce  the  follow- 
ing in  proof  of  the  senseless  character,  at  least,  of  the  prevalent 
superstition. 

'  In  one  of  the  most  secluded  portions  of  the  valley,  within  a  stone's 
cast  of  Fayaway's  lake,  for  so  I  christened  the  scene  of  our  island 
yachting,  and  hard  by  a  growth  of  palms,  which  stood  ranged  in  order 
along  both  banks  of  the  stream,  waving  their  green  arms  as  if  to  do 
honour  to  its  passage,  was  the  mausoleum  of  a  deceased  warrior  diief. 
Like  all  the  other  edifices  of  any  note,  it  was  raised  upon  a  small  pi-pi 
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of  stones,  which  being  of  unusual  height,  was  a  conspicuous  object  from 
a  distance.  A  light  thatching  of  bleached  palmetto  leaves  hung  over  it 
like  a  self- supported  canopy  ;  for  it  was  not  until  you  came  very  near 
that  you  saw  it  was  supported  by  four  slender  columns  of  bamboo  rising 
at  each  corner  to  a  little  more  than  the  height  of  a  man.  A  dear  area 
of  a  few  yards  surrounded  the  pi-pi,  and  was  enclosed  by  four  trunks  of 
cocoa-nut  trees  resting  at  the  angles  on  massive  blocks  of  stone.  The 
place  was  sacred.  The  sign  of  the  inscrutable  taboo  was  sfen  in  the 
shape  of  a  mystic  roll  of  white  tappa,  suspended  by  a  twisted  cord  of  the 
same  material  from  the  top  of  a  slight  pole  planted  within  the  enclosure. 
The  sanctity  of  the  spot  appeared  never  to  have  been  violated.  The 
stillness  of  the  grave  was  there,  and  the  calm  solitude  around  was 
beautiful  and  touching.  The  soft  shadows  of  those  lofty  palm-trees  ! — 
I  can  see  them  now,  hanging  over  the  little  temple,  as  if  to  keep  out  the 
intrusive  sun. 

'  On  all  sides  as  you  approached  this  silent  spot,  you  caught  sight  <)f 
the  dead  chiefs  effigy,  seated  in  the  stem  of  a  canoe,  which  was  raised 
on  a  light  frame  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  pi-pi.  The  canoe  was 
about  seven  feet  in  length  ;  of  a  rich,  dark  coloured  wood,  handsomely 
carved  and  adorned  in  many  places  with  variegated  bindings  of  stained 
sinnet,  into  which  were  ingeniously  wrought  a  number  of  sparkling  sea- 
shells,  and  a  belt  of  the  same  shells  ran  all  round  it.  The  body  of  the 
figure,  of  whatever  material  it  might  have  been  made,  was  effectually 
concealed  in  a  heavy  robe  of  brown  tappa,  revealing  only  the  hands  and 
head  ;  the  latter  skilfully  carved  in  wood,  and  surmounted  by  a  superb 
arch  of  plumes.  These  plumes,  in  the  subdued  and  gentle  gales  which 
found  access  to  this  sequestered  spot,  were  never  for  one  moment  at  rest, 
but  kept  nodding  and  waving  over  the  chiefs  brow.  The  long  leaves  of 
the  palmetto  dropped  over  the  eaves,  and  through  them  you  saw  the 
warrior  holding  his  paddle  with  both  hands  in  the  act  of  rowing,  leaning 
forward  and  inclining  his  head,  as  if  eager  to  hurry  on  his  voyage. 
Glaring  at  him  for  ever,  and  face  to  face,  was  a  polished  human  skuU, 
which  crowned  the  prow  of  the  canoe.  The  spectral  figure-head,  re- 
versed in  its  position,  glancing  backwards,  seemed  to  mock  the  impatient 
attitude  of  the  warrior. 

*  When  I  first  visited  this  singular  place  with  Kory-Kory,  he  told  me, 
or  at  least  I  so  understood  him,  that  the  chief  was  paddling  his  way  to 
the  realms  of  bliss,  and  bread-fruit,  the  Polynesian  heaven,  where  every 
moment  the  bread  fruit  trees  dropped  their  ripened  spheres  to  the 
ground,  and  where  there  was  no  end  to  the  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas  : 
there  they  reposed  through  the  livelong  eternity  upon  mats  much  finer 
than  those  of  Typee  ;  and  every  day  bathed  their  glowing  limbs  in  rivers 
of  cocoa-nut  oil.  In  that  happy  land  there  were  plenty  of  plumes  and 
feathers,  and  boars*  tusks  and  sperm  whale  teeth,  far  preferable  to  all  the 
shining  trinkets  and  gay  tappa  of  the  white  men ;  and,  best  of  all. 
women  far  lovelier  tham  the  daughters  of  earth  were  there  in  abundance. 
•  A  very  pleasant  place,'  Kory-Kory  said  it  was ;  *  but  after  all,  not 
much  pleasanter,  he  thought,  than  Typee.'  '  Did  he  not  then,'  I  asked 
him,  '  wish  to  accompany  the  warrior  ?'  '  Oh,  no  :  he  was  very  happy 
where  he  was ;  bat  supposed  that  some  time  or  other  he  would  go  in 
his  own  canoe.' 
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'  Whenever  in  the  coarse  of  my  ramhles  through  the  valley  I  happened 
to  be  near  the  chiefs  mausoleum,  I  always  turned  aside  to  visit  it.  The 
place  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  me ;  I  hardly  know  why ;  but  so  it  was. 
As  I  leaned  over  the  railing  and  gazed  upon  die  strange  effigy  and  watdied 
the  play  of  the  feathery  head-dress,  stirred  by  the  same  breeze  which  in 
low  tones  breathed  amidst  the  lofty  palm-trees,  I  loved  to  3rield  myself 
ap  to  the  fanciful  superstition  of  the  islanders,  and  could  almost  believe 
tliat  the  grim  warrior  was  bound  heavenward.  In  this  mood  when  I 
turned  to  depart,  I  bade  him  '  God  speed,  and  a  pleasant  voyage.'  Aye. 
paddle  away,  brave  chieftain,  to  the  land  of  spirits !  To  the  material 
eye  thou  makest  but  little  progress  ;  but  with  the  eye  of  faith,  I  see  thy 
canoe  cleaving  the  bright  waves,  which  die  away  on  those  dimly  looming 
shores  of  Paradise.'— pp.  190 — 193. 

The  view  given  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Mar* 
quesans^  is  strikingly  opposed  to  all^  which  oar  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  experience  of  its  state  in  other  regions^  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  We  demur  on  this  account  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  narrative ;  and  smile^  if  a  deeper  feeling  be  not  enkindled, 
at  the  favourable  light  in  which  our  author  contrasts  savage 
with  civilized  man.  That  there  are  grievous  evils  attendant 
on  civilization,  we  readily  admit ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  gravelj 
to  argue  its  preference.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  luui 
long  since  decided  this  question^  and  laughs  down^  in  ver^ 
scorn,  the  effort  to  open  it  afresh. 

Equally  impotent  is  his  obvious  aim,  to  connect  the  Chria- 
tian  missionary  with  the  atrocities  practised  on  savage  tribes. 
This,  we  admit,  is  not  done  directly  and  in  explicit  terms,  but  it 
is  clearly  his  design.  That  such  atrocities  are  perpetrated  we 
cannot  deny.  They  are  attested  by  too  many  witnesses  to 
admit  of  doubt,  but  they  do  not  lie,  they  are  not  chargeable  oil 
religious  men.  The  refuse  of  Europe  and  of  America  will  come 
in  contact  with  savage  tribes  whether  missionaries  be  sent  to 
the  heathen  or  not.  The  progress  of  commerce  has  determined 
this ;  and  the  only  hope  of  uncivilized  man,  his  only  chance  for 
life  itself,  is  in  the  presence  and  undaunted  courage  of  the  re- 
ligious teacher.  The  missionary  of  the  gospel  has  been  the 
friend,  the  advocate,  and  the  defender  alike  of  the  Polynesian 
islander,  the  Caffree,  the  Hottentot,  the  Bushman  of  Africa, 
and  the  Negro  Slave  of  our  western  colonies.  Whilst  humanity 
survives,  who  will  cease  to  hold  in  grateful  reverence  the  names 
of  Williams,  Philip,  and  Knibb.  We  doubt  not  that  our 
American  brethren,  to  some  of  whose  agents  Mr.  MelviUe 
disparagingly  refers,  will  be  able  to  rebut  his  ungenerous  in- 
sinuations. Let  him  learn  ^the  worth  of  the  morality  taught 
by  the  Christian  missionary,  before  he  ventures  to  criticise  hia 
motives,  or  to  disparage  his  work.  The  world  is  too  full  of  tes- 
timonies in  favour  of  our  brethren  to.  permit  us  lightly  to  credit 
an  unknown  witness  against  them. 
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Art.  VII. — Memoir  of  the  late  Rev,  John  Reid,  M.  A,,  of  BeUary,  East 
Indies :  Comprising  Incidents  of  the  Bellary  Mission  for  a  period  of 
Eleven  Years,  from  1830  to  1840.     By  Ralph  W»rdlaw,  D  D.  p.p. 
468.     Glasgove :  James  Maclehose.     1845. 

Dr.   Wardlaw  does  many  things  well^  but  we  think  he  does 
nothing  better  than  biography.     His  mental  and  moral  qualities 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  this  kind  of  composition.     His  care  in 
collecting  and   fairly   representing  facts;    his   cool   and   con- 
scientious judgment ;  his  nice  perception  of  moral  excellencies; 
his  sagacity  in  eliciting  the  meaning  and  lessons  of  events  and 
experiences ;  the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  his  affections ;    and 
the  easy  elegance  of  his  style,  all  qualify  him,  in  no  ordinary 
degree^  to  be  the  chronicler  of  good  men's  lives.    In  the  present 
instance,  he  possessed,  in  addition  to  these   qualifications  for 
his  task,  peculiar  advantages.     He  knew  and  loved  his  subject^ 
was  intimately  related  to  him,  and  had  access  to  all  the  in- 
formation which  could  be  of  any  service  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
work.     It  is  quite  needless  to  say,  after  this,  that  he  has  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  specimen  of  Christian  biography. 
^  Mr.  Reid  appears  to  have  been  entitled,  upon  many  accounts, 
to  such  a  record.     Without  what  are  termed  sparkling  gifts, 
he  possessed  a  good  measure  of  most  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
with  that  aptitude  and  diligence  in  their  application,  which  are 
far  better  than  brilliant  parts.     But  the  great  charm  and  use- 
fulness of  his  life  are  doubtless  to   be  found   in  his  earnest 
Christian  devotedness.     He  not  only  had  Christian  principle, 
but  had  it  '  more  abundantlv.^     His  choice  of  the  missionarv^s 
office  arose  from  a  deep  spiritual  compassion  for  the  heathen  ; 
and  his  discharge  of  its  duties  was  not,  therefore,  merely  decent 
and  respectable,  but  was  marked  by  a  fervour  and  self-denial  and 
laboriousness,  which  must  compel   the  admiration  of  every  re- 
ligious mind.     He  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  but  few 
in  modern  times    have  left  upon  the   world  deeper   spiritual 
traces  of  their  having  lived  and  laboured  in  it.     We  can  hardly 
conceive  the  perusal  of  his  memoirs,  by  either  minister  or  private 
Christian,  not  producing  a  very    vivid  impression  of  both  the 
claims  and  privileges  of  the  Divine  service — not  excit  ng  an 
earnest  sense  of  its  solemnity,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  for  its 
honour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  biography  is  a  most  important 
species  of  literature,  and  might  be  rendered  immensely  service- 
able to  the  church  and  the  world.  History,  in  one  form  or 
other,  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  Bible ;  it  is  the  shape  in 
which  the  Gt>d  of  souls  has  revealed  his  truth  to  men,  and  the 
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reasons  of  its  selection  by  him  are  not  far  or  hard  to  seek.  The 
embodiment  of  truth  in  events  and  actions^  has  charms  to  the 
vast  majority  of  minds  which  no  abstract  teaching  will  ever  pos- 
sess. It  is  more  plain  and  palpable^  it  addresses  more  powers 
and  sentiments^  it  possesses  more  variety  and  force.  It  is  there- 
fore a  subject  of  sincere  lamentation^  that  this  kind  of  com- 
position should  not  be  rendered  more  fruitful  for  the  highest 
purposes  —  the  instruction  and  sanctification  of  the  mind. 
There  is  no  lack  of  lives.  Memoirs  abound.  So  numerous  are 
the  records  of  modern  men^  obscure  as  well  as  of  note^  that 
Foster's  essay  'on  a  man's  writing  memoirs  on  himself/  which 
was  once  thought  strangely  destitute  of  practical  utility^  is 
likely  to  be  as  popular  and  useful  as  the  books  that  figure  with 
the  titles^  [  Every  man  his  own  Gkurdener/  '  his  own  Lawyer,  &c.' 
The  privacy  of  individual  life  is  recklessly  invaded.  People 
dwell  in  glass  houses.  There  is  no  need  of  mesmerism  to  n*-. 
veal  secrets.  Every  man  who  would  live  aright,  must  live  with 
a  view  to  publication.  How  then  is  it  that  so  few  memoirs  are 
of  any  worth  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  true  end  of 
bi(^raphy^  is  not  '^the  writer's  end.'  It  is  not  the  public  good, 
but  the  gratification  of  vanity  or  of  affection,  that  is  sought. 
Hence  appear  lives  of  men,  without  number,  who  have  posseted  ^ 
no  particular  characteristics,  passed  through  no  particular  ex- 
periences, pursued  no  particular  end,  and  exemplified  no  par- 
ticular law,  mental,  moral,  or  social.  And  hence,  even  in 
the  case  of  men  who  have  a  right  to  be  remembered,  parts  of 
their  character  and  history  are  dwelt  upon  because  of  their 
interest  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  or  relatives,  while  other 
parts  are  omitted,  or  but  slightly  touched  upon,  which,  never- 
theless, though  imparting  less  private  pleasure,  would  confer 
a  greater  public  benefit.  The  personal  is  allowed  to  occupy 
too  prominent  a  position.  The  man  is  remembered,  but 
his  age  is  forgotten.  What  he  thought,  felt,  and  did,  is  clearly 
recorded  —  that  is,  all  that  has  but  a  passing  worth  and 
being  is  made  much  of  ^— but  his  relations  to  his  kind  and 
to  futurity,  how  he  received  the  influences  of  the  past, 
and  how  he  helped  to  transmit  them  to  the  coming 
generation  —  the  specific  principles  which  his  history 
was  designed  to  illustrate,  and  the  great  events  and  problems 
with  which  that  histoiy  was  connected,  and  to  the  knowledge 
and  impression  of  which  the  record  of  it  ought  to  be  a  means — 
these  are  matters  that  seldom  trouble  the  minds  of  biographers, 
and  that  would  trouble  the  most  of  them  to  very  little  purpose. 
This  omission  is  the  more  marked,  and  the  more  miserable, 
when  the  person  whose  life  is  written,  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
public  person,  discharging  a  special  officcj  representiiig  import- 
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ant  truths,  and  engaged  in  dispensing  important  blessings. 
Few  things  are  more  unsatisfactory  to  our  minds^  than  to  take 
np  a  mere  list  of  facts  and  feelings  in  the  life  of  one  who  we 
were  prepared  to  expect  would  be  treated  more  as  a  sign  than  a 
substance^  a  glass  through  which  we  might  see  his  ^  times/  a 
connecting  link  with  the  mental  and  spiritual  state  and  progress 
of  our  common  nature. 

Now  it  is  here,  if  we  were  to  object  at  all,  that  we  deem  Dr. 
Wardlaw  not  to  have  magnified  the  ofSce  of  a  biographer.  He 
has  not  realised  such  portion  of  our  remarks  as  are  applicable  to 
his  theme,  for  he  has  not  attempted  it,  and  in  not  attempting 
it  he  has  only  followed  nearly  all  of  those  that  have  gone  before 
him.  He  has  certainly  done  full  justice  to  the  amiable  and 
excellent  qualities  of  Mr.  Rcid.  He  has  given  a  full  view  of 
his  life  and  labours.  But  we  confess  that  the  book  would  have 
had  a  much  larger  value  to  us,  had  there  been  less  d{  minute 
detail,  less  of  personal  and  domestic  incident,  less  of  reflection^ 
and  more  of  the  scenes  and  subjects  with  which  the  life  of  a 
missionary,  and  especially  a  missionary  in  India,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  familiar.  We  cannot  but  think  that,  without  increasing  the 
size  of  the  volume,  and  without  omitting  anything,  the  reten- 
tion of  which  is  of  much  importance,  a  fine  opjiortunity  might 
have  been  embraced  of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  most  momentous  spiritual  principles,  and  deepening  by 
enlightening  the  interest  of  Christians  in  the  heathen  world. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  represent  the  vast  systems  of  pagan- 
ism in  one  point  of  view,  as  a  mere  manifestation  of  depravity, 
but  we  suggest  that  this  is,  alone,  a  very  superficial  and  unsa- 
tisfactory mode  of  representation.  Even  as  thus  represented, 
we  imagine  that  readers  of  Mr.  Reid's  memoirs  must  look  else- 
where for  much  that  they  may  wish  to  know.  Visits  to  heathen 
festivals,  and  labours  at  them,  are  certainly  described,  but  what 
those  festivals  are,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  systems 
to  which  they  belong,  they  will  form  but  a  poor  conception  of, 
from  this  volume.  Even  the  Thugs,  an  association  which,  it  is 
said, '  is  now  known  to  have  existed  to  a  great  extent,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  in  India,  but  of  which  anything  like  accurate 
and  consistent  accounts  in  this  country  are  but  of  singularly 
recent  date,'  even  this  '  extensive  and  organised  fraternity  of 
robbers  and  murderers,'  described,  and  justly  described,  as  an 
exemplification  than  which  few  can  be  more  '  striking  of  the 
hardening  and  ruthless  influence  of  idolatrous  superstition/  and 
some  description  of  which  might,  therefore,  be  naturally  ex- 
pected in  a  work  designed  to  record  '  missionary  facts/  and  to 
teach  'instructive  lessons,'  is  dismissed  in  a  page,  although  Mr. 
Beid  had  forwarded  a  statement  respecting  them  in  the  form  of 
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an  abstract  from  the  work  of  Captain  Sleeman, '  whose  aoou- 
racy/  he  says, '  may  be  fully  relied  upon/  We  cannot  understand 
why  this  abstract,  '  how  interesting  soever^  would  be  out  of 
place/  in  this  volume^  and  regret  that  Dr.  Wisurdlaw  should 
have  formed  a  plan  that^  in  his  view,  required  its  exclusion,  a 
plan,  which,  to  some  extent,  sacrifices  the  worth  of  the  memoir 
to  the  many,  by  increasing  its  worth  to  the  few.  With  the  ex* 
ceptions  now  mentioned,  the  book  is  just  what  such  a  book 
ought  to  be.  Some  of  the  observations  called  forth  by  the 
experience  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Reid  are  exceedingly  judi- 
cious and  appropriate,  and  not  a  few  are  worthy  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  engaged  in  plans  of  spiritual  labour, 
especially  in  connection  with  Christian  missions,  an  enterprise 
which  deserves  and  requires,  in  order  to  its  successful  oonductj 
very  much  besides  the  purest  suggestions  of  Christian  piety, 
and  the  warmest  impulses  of  Christian  zeal^ 

The  Bellary  mission,  in  connection  with  the  Iiondon  Mis- 
sionary Society,  was  commenced  in  1810,  by  the  Bev.  J.  Hands, 
who,  having  found  it  impracticable  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  sent  out  in  the  establishment  of  a  Canarese  mis- 
sion at  Seringapatam,  obtained  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment to  settle  at  Bellary.  He  immediately  set  himself  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Canarese,  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage, in  which,  'without  a  dictionary,  without  a  gram- 
mar, and  with  very  incompetent  native  aid,  he  soon 
made  great  progress  and  was  able  to  commence  the  work  of 
converjiing  with,  and  preaching  to  the  people,  and  the  more  ar- 
duous duties  of  a  translation  of  the  word  of  God.'  In  1812,  a 
version  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  was  com- 
pleted, a  grammar  and  vocabulary  commenced,  and  a  church 
formed  of  twenty-seven  Europeans  and  Indo-Britons,  among 
whom  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hands  were  very  useful.  Two  school^ 
one  of  natives,  and  the  other  for  Europeans  and  Indo-Britons, 
were  likewise  estabUshed,  the  existence  of  the  first  being  soon 
after  endangered  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  direct  Christian 
instruction.  Although  most  of  the  children  were  withdrawn, 
the  alarm  and  prejudice  gradually  subsided,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  school  was  enlarged,  and  another  school  established 
for  the  instruction,  in  English,  of  the  more  respectable  classes 
of  the  natives,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of 
its  occupying  more  time  than  it  was  thought  right  to  devote  to 
a  merely  secondary  object.  In  1819,  the  first  native  member 
was  received  into  the  church — a  native  of  Yizagapatam — a 
Brahman — who,  it  was  feared,  subsequently  apostatized.  In 
the  year  following,  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed  at 
Madras  in  Canarese.    The  establishment  of  a  printing-press  in 
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1826^  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  mission,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact^  that  from  it  have  proceeded  one  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  whole  Canarese  scriptures ,  a  second  edition 
of  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  the  Psalms,  and 
Grenesis,  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  Matthew,  and  five 
thousand  of  Genesis  in  Teloogoo,  besides  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tracts  and  other  books  in  both  languages.  In 
1828,  Mr.  Hands  left  India  for  England  to  recruit  his  energies, 
having  been  an  active  missionary  eighteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  completed  a  translation  of  great  excellency  as  a  first 
version  of  the  whole  scriptures,  with  the  exception  ot  three  or 
four  books  by  Mr.  Reeve.  Mr.  Reid  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
his  labours  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  and  presented  the  fol- 
lowing melancholy  picture  of  its  moral  condition  to  his  firiends 
at  home. 

'  The  more  I  see  and  hear  of  Belary,  the  more  wretched  its  con- 
dition appears.  It  is  a  sink  of  pollution  and  iniquity,  and  the  horde 
of  every  unclean  thing.  The  state  of  Europpan  society  is  most 
shocking.  Four  or  five  European  families,  and  three  or  four 
country*  born,  is  the  extent  of  our  religious  society,  in  addition  to 
our  mission  families.  Some  few  are  moral  people ;  but  the  bulk 
are  the  most  dissipated,  profane,  worthless  characters,  living  in 
every  vice,  the  very  lowest  you  can  possibly  conceive.  The  influ* 
ence  of  such  characters  is  very  extensive.  All  the  most  respecta- 
ble natives  are  in  some  wny  or  another  connected  with  them;  they 
are  affected  by  their  example,  and  are  glad  to  find  a  plea  for  their 
own  crimes  in  the  vices  of  their  superiors  ;  and  it  is  an  argument  in 
every  one's  mouth — *  We  live  as  morally  as  you  Christians  do — 
look  at  such  and  such  an  individual :  how  does  he  act  ?'  They 
will  not  understand  the  difference  between  nominal  and  spiritual 
Christianity.  The  very  last  time  that  Mr.  Beynon  was  preaching 
in  Pettah,  (a  village  of  Bellary,)  a  Brahmin  passed  by,  and  with 
a  crack  of  the  finger,  called  out — 'Oh!  it  is  only  these  mission- 
aries who  care  about  their  religion ; — all  their  other  countrymen 
live  as  we  do.'  This  man  is  under  a  person  who  is  almost  an 
idolater,  and  holds  one  of  the  first  stations  in  the  Civil  Depart- 
ment at  Bellary.  I  could  tell  you  of  things  that  would  confound 
you,  of  the  dreadful  lives  these  people  lead.  But  they  are  un- 
mentionable. It  would  be  a  shame  to  speak  of  them.  The  next 
class  of  peo])le  at  Bellary,  are  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  who  are 
come  hither  with  the  sole  intent  of  becoming  rich  ;  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  any  access  to  them,  they  are  so  thoroughly  en- 
grossed in  business,  without,  alas!  even  the  intermission  of  a  sab* 
bath.  The  lower  classes  of  Canarese  are  very  much  under  Brah- 
minical  and  priestly  influence ;  they  do,  however,  in  considerable 
numbers,  attend  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  but  generally,  being 
very  poor,  are  obliged  to  toil  from  morning  to  night  at  their  daily 
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occupations,  and  are  thus  prevented  from  receiving  the  tidings  of 
the  gospel.  The  Tamil  population,  which  is  very  considerdble« 
consisting  of  servants,  camp-followers,  &c.,  are  a  very  indifferent 
race.  They  will  profess  any  religion,  or  none,  as  their  interest  in 
a  worldly  sense  may  chance  to  direct  them.  I  could,  if  I  liked^ 
make  a  grand  show-off,  and  <;ause  the  religious  world  to  marvel  at 
the  number  of  converts  made  under  my  instrumentality,  if  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  encourage  these  people  to  make  a  profession.  Sch warts 
made  five  thousand  Christians  from  among  them.  How  many  may 
stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  on  his  right  hand,  God  only 
knows ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  fitly  had  lived  consistent 
lives.  I  could  venture  to  say,  that  if  I  were  to  make  it  known  that 
I  would  baptize  those  who  would  come  forward  and  make  a  pro- 
fession, even  without  any  worldly  inducement  held  out  by  me,  but 
merely  from  the  desire  of  becoming,  like  Europeans,  Christians,  I 
could  baptize  twenty  a  month.  This  would  look  very  fine.  It  might 
bring  a  good  deal  of  ^clat  in  association  with  my  name  from  a  well- 
meaning  but  ill-informed  public;  but  how  would  it  stand  before 
God  ?  No.  Let  me  only  be  the  instrument  of  one  real  conversion 
to  God :  my  heart  will  rejoice,  and  my  labours,  if  at  the  expense  of 
my  life,  will  be  abundantly  remunerated,  but  away  with  these  pro* 
fessional  .  .  .  !'— pp.  136—138. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  these  ominoos  dots,  that  some* 
thing  very  shocking  has  been  suppressed,  'the  last  word  'is 
torn  away,^  from  the  letter — that  is  all.  The  closing  sentencee 
of  extract  now  given^  intimate  the  real  spirit  and  aim  of 
Mr.  Reid^s  missionary  life.  Few  men  have  been  more  anxious 
about  the  reality,  or  more  careless  of  the  show,  of  success.  One 
of  the  objects  to  which  he  soon  directed  his  attention  was,  the 
formation  of  an  orphan  school.  The  design  of  this  school  was 
to  clothe,  and  board,  and  teach  the  elements  of  education,  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  children  who  were 
orphans,  but  children  who  might  be  wilUngly  given  up  by  theii? 
parents,  from  the  difiSculty  of  maintaining  them,  or  any  other 
motive.  Each  child,  it  was  found,  could  be  supported  for  4/. 
sterling.  A  separate  fund  was  raised  for  this  purpose.  The 
following  relates  to  this  institution : 

'I  received,'  says  Mr.  Reid,  'a  most  kind  and  encouraging  letter 
from  the  Directors  on  the  subject ;  expressing  their  regret  that  so 
much  time  and  money  had  been  expended  on  the  old  system  of 
educating  by  heathen  schoolmasters,*  and  giving  their  full  sanction 

*  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  pernicious  conseqaences 
of  that  system.  The  circumstances  related  took  place  soon  after  Mr.  Reid's 
arrival  at  Bellary.  '  From  particular  symptoms  which  had  chanced  to  come 
under  his  notice,  be  began  toentertainsuspieionBofaprscticfprevailingin  the 
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to  my  plan.  I  set  to  work  immediately  and  in  earnest.  A  Christian 
friend  here,  who  had  been  previously  nuxious  for  such  a  school,  gene- 
rously and  kindly  came  forward,  and  offered  to  support  six  children. 
Kach  child  will  cost /our  mpeea  a  month.  Two  other  gentlemen,  pious 
friends^  who  had  found  children,  brought  them  to  roe,  and  promised 
to  support  them.  So  I  have  eight  provided  for.  The  building  cost 
one  hundred  and  thirty  rupees,  and  is  attached  to  my  house.  (Reckon 
ten  rupees  to  1/.)  I  soon  expect  to  get  several  more  children  ;  and, 
oh  !  if  you  can  aid  me,  God  will  regard  your  endeavours,  and  bless 
the  givers.  I  will  promise  to  do  my  duty,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  the 
children  ;  and  then,  is  there  not  a  pron.ise  in  which  success  is  en- 
sured ?  *  Train  up  a  child,*  etc.  Pray  for  me,  too.  The  work  is 
difficult  and  arduous.  The  poor  little  dears  are  very  happy  ;  they 
have  never  been  so  happy  in  their  lives.  They  are  very  good,  and 
very  easy  to  manage,  it  would  give  you  at  once  a  deep  interest  in 
them,  to  see  them.  They  call  us  father  and  mother,  and  love  us 
more  than  they  ever  did  their  parents.' — p.  203. 

This  institution  seems  to  have  worked  admirably.  It  secured 
the  support^  a  great  matter,  of  intelligent  Christians  on  the  spot 
— it  exercised  a  sound  moral  influence  in  the  formation  of  mind 
and  character — and  several  of  the  scholars  became^  in  Mr. 
Reid^s  lifetime,  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  conversion. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell,  as  we  should  like^  on 
the  labours  of  *Mr.  Reid  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  and 
similar  works,  in  preaching  and  pastorating  among  his  own 
people,  or  in  visiting  the  festivals  of  heathen  idolatry.  And  we 
the  less  regret  this,  as  the  profits  of  the  publication  are  to  be 
devoted  to  an  object  possessing  very  strong  and  tender  claims. 
But  we  would  just  present  one  or  two  views  of  public  and 
general  interest,  and  which  modem  discussions  and  movements 
render  peculiarly  appropriate  for  citation. 

'  Account  of  Chouroo  Mootoo,  lately  admitted  member 

INTO    the   BeLLARY  CHURCH. 

'  I  was  bom  of  Roman-catholic  parents,  and  trained  up  in  this 
religion,  which  I  professed  till  about  eleven  months  ago.  When  I 
arrived  at  Bellary,  I  was  told  by  several  persons  that  the  religion 
which  I  had  received  from  my  forefathers  was  no  better  than  hea- 

schools  under  the  sanction,  or  with  the  privity,  of  native  teachers,  the 
practice  of  substituting  heathen  books  for  Christian,  when  he  himself  mas 
out  of  the  way.  He  said  nothing  ;  but  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
without  putting  any  such  questions  as  would  only,  he  well  knew,  lead  to 
falsehood  or  prevarication.  He  went  out  on  horseback  to  his  customary 
ride,  which  was  just  the  time  when  he  suspected  the  practice  to  exist ;  and, 
returning  suddenly,  ere  they  were  aware,  and  entenng  the  school  before 
they  could  have  time  to  make  any  change,  he  satisfied  nimself  of  the  UndL* 
—pp.  127, 1«. 
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tlienism.*  I  felt  anxious  (o  know  the  truth  of  this  bold  assertion  ; 
and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  member  of  the  mission  church, 
who  read  to  me  frequently  the  Word  of  God,  and  pointed  out  from 
it  the  errors  of  the  Komish  church,  and  how  contrary  th?ir  practices 
and  ceremonies  were  to  uhat  was  appointed  in  it,  I  was  much  shaken 
in  my  former  belief.  This  person  also  advised  me  tc»  attend  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  S.  Flavel,  which  I  did.  After  hearing  him  several 
times,  my  mind  became  more  convinced  that  I  had  been  led  astraji 
and  that  my  soul  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  if  1  did  not  forsake  the 
worshipping  of  images,  and  take  refuge  in  Jesus.  From  that  time  I 
became  more  anxious  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life  before,  about 
my  soul,  and  went  frequently  to  speak  to  Mr.  Flavel,  who  showed  to 
me  very  cl(*arly  what  to  do  to  obtain  salvation,  and  removed  every 
objection  I  had  in  my  mind  against  the  Chiistian  religion,  of  which, 
indeed,  I  was  very  ignorant.  I  immediately  determined  to  renounce 
popery,  and  spoke  to  my  relations  of  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  and  of  the  true  way  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  As  soon  as  they  heard  the  confession  I  made, 
they  were  very  angry  with  me ;  and,  finding  me  continue  in  the 
same  mind,  they  did  all  they  could  to  persecute  and  annoy  me,  and 
at  last  they  took  me  to  the  Roman  priest,  who  publicly  examined 
me.     The  substance  of  the  examination  was  as  follows: — 

'  Roman  Priest — Why  have  you  left  us? 

'  Chouroo  Mootoo. — Because  I  have  found  out  that  you  do  not 
walk  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  do  not  t«ieh  the  true  way  to 
obtain  salvation. 

*  R  P, — From  your  youth  up,  to  this  your  old  age,  you  have  re- 
mained in  the  church  :  why  are  you  now  going  to  leave  ? 

*  C.  M. — The  reason  of  ray  remaining  so  long  is,  that  I  did  not 
know  better;  but  now,  having  heard  the  word  of  God,  I  am  deter« 
mined  no  longer  to  endanger  my  soul  by  following  those  who  can 
only  lead  me  in  the  dark 

*  R.  P, — What !  have  we  not  the  word  of  God  with  us,  as  well  as 
your  present  teachers  ?  Listen  to  it  now,  for  the  clerk  will  read  a 
portion  to  you. 

'  C.  M. — I  do  not  wish  to  hear  it,  for  I  know  that  it  is  not  the 
true  word  of  God ;  for  one  thing,  it  has  not  got  the  second  command- 
ment in  it,  which  forbids  image  worship. 

'  R,  P.— Then  are  we  all  fools,  and  you  only  a  wise  man  ?  Go ; 
go  out  of  this  place. 

'  Many  other  questions  he  asked  me,  but  I  do  not  remember  them 
well.     I  thank  the  Lord,  that  he  enabled  me  to  speak  plainly,  as  far 

*  The  similarity  of  popery  and  heathenism  appears  in  many  things.  In 
the  account  of  the  conversion  of  Nargum,  one  of  the  native  teachers,  ocour 
these  striking  expressions :  '  I  could  not  find  in  the  Roman-catholic  reli- 
gioif  any  proper  way  of  salvation ;  no  one  could  or  would  teach  me  how  to 
get  pardon  ;  and  I  did  not  see  any  way  in  which  the  people  who  went  to 
the  chapel  differed  from  the  heathen ;  for  they  wctc  all  wonhlppeit  of 
idoU,  and  lived  in  sinful  ways.'— pp.  257, 258. 
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as  I  knew.  As  I  retired,  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  too  long  led  bj 
bim  and  others  of  his  persuasion,  but  that  I  was  thankful  to  God  that 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  which 
alone  can  leiid  a  sinner  to  heaven.  The  priest  then  set  the  example 
of  deriding  me;  and  I  went  out  of  the  chapel  under  his  curse  of  ex- 
communication, and  under  the  scoffs  and  ridicule  of  the  people.  I 
returned  home  joyful  that  I  was  delivered  out  of  their  hands.  I  have 
since  found  more  delight  in  attending  the  means  of  grace.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  tell  how  thankful  I  am  that  the  Lord  has  had  mercy 
upon  me  in  my  old  age.  bringing  me  to  know  my  own  lost  condition, 
and  leading  me  to  Clirist's  atoning  blood  for  the  pardon  of  the  sins 
of  my  past  life.  I  trust  in  Him  alone  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul, 
and  I  hope  he  will  give  me  grace  to  serve  him  the  rest  of  my  life.' — 
pp.  285—287. 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  the  hindrance  to  real  spiritual 
usefulness  which  arises  from  the  prevalence  of  nominal  religion, 
in  connexion  with  church-of-Englandism. 

•  We  have  had,'  writes  Mr.  Reid,   'during  the  last  week,  a  visit 

from  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of  Madras.    The  bishop,  Dr.C , 

is  a  very  excellent,  liberal-minded  mun,  and  well  fitted  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  episcopal  duties  of  his  church,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  as 
it  regards  ecclesiastical  matters  among  Christians.  He  was  very 
very  kind  and  complaisant  towards  me,  when  I  was  in  his  company, 
lie  presided  at  our  Bible  meeting,  and  tried  to  do  all  the  good  he 
could ;  but  he  is  very  feeble,  and  will  not,  I  fear,  long  continue  his 
labours  in  India.  I  fear,  however,  that  their  visit  will  not  do  much 
good,  but  may  do  much  harm,  among  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
little  community  here — the  young,  and  some  who  were  inquiring  af^r 
the  truth,  but  had  not  reached  anything  like  satisfactory  acquaintance 
with  it,  or  felt  its  sanctifying  power.  These  persons  have  been  coii- 
firmed,  and  now  think  all  is  well  with  them :  that  the  bishop,  who  is 
an  acknowledged  good  man,  has  blessed  God  on  their  account;  that 
they  are  regenerate,  and  that  their  sins  are  pardoned  f  and  what  can 
they  now  want  for  peace  towards  God,  or  confidence  regarding  their 
eternal  saliety !  Miserable  delusion  !  Woe  to  the  church  which  thus 
leads  blindfold  its  disciples,  from  an  attachment  to  the  forms,  and  a 
disregard  to  the  vitals  of  religion !  Six  years  of  plain  practical 
preaching  is  now  become  a  thing  of  no  efficacy ;  an  easier  way  to 
peace  is  found  than  penitence  toward  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  and  it  is  eagerly  embraced.  In  vain  do  1  now  stand  up  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  the  plain  requisitions  of  the  Gospel. — Well, 
this  is  my  duty,  nevertheless, — •  Whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear;'  and  thus  only  shall  I  '  deliver  my  soul'  from  the 
guilt  of  blood.  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  found  faithful.'— 
pp.  295,  299. 

Thus  strongly  do^  a  meek-spirited  labourer,  &r  enough  re* 
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moved  from  any  suspicion  of  bigotry  or  violence^  complain  of 
the  operation  of  a  system  which  is  daily  working  in  precisely 
the  same  way  at  home^  but  which  many^  who  profess  to  perceive 
its  erroneousness,  deem  it  right  and  prudent  to  let  alone,  if  not 
indeed,  to  compliment. 


Art.  VIII. — Oliver  CromwelTa  Letters  and  Speeches:  with  Ekicidaiumi. 
By  Thomas  Carlyle.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  52*2  and  669.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall. 

So  hard  is  the  lot  of'  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  leadinsr 
mankind  away  from  the  flesh-pots  of  some  half-cherished 
slavery,  that  the  wonder  only  is  that  human  nature  should 
furnish  from  time  to  time  the  stimulus  required  to  prevent  the 
world's  stagnation.  Compare  what  is  to  be  obtained  by  any 
individual,  combined  with  the  chances  of  obtaining  it,  in  a 
course  of  subservience  to  dominant  evils,  with  the  prospects 
from  resistance;  calculate  the  certainty  with  which  present 
rewards  and  pleasures  drop  into  the  mouth  of  him  who  follows 
a  multitude  to  do  evil  and  can  make  even  the  most  moderate 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  general  concern,  and  then 
place  it  by  the  side  of  the  doubtful,  or  perhaps  never-arriving 
returns,  in  the  shape  of  aifythiug  externally  inviting,  which  may 
be  reckoned  on  by  the  servant  of  the  right ;  and  wonder  at  the 
idiosyncrasy  which  pushes  any  man  forward  to  take  the  risk,  and 
quit  his  bed  for  the  sake  of  struggling  for  anything  that  is  true 
in  theory  or  equitable  in  practice. 

There  is  a  meanness  Also  in  mankind,  which  makes  them  ever 
ready  to  clinch  and  secure  the  advantages  they  have  received 
from  others,  by  the  sacrifice,  if  it  will  gain  the  end,  and  dis- 
avowal of  those  to  whom  they  are  conscious  they  owe  the  good. 
There  is  not  a  man  that  would  shrink  from  the  worst  of  conti- 
nental despotisms  if  it  were  proposed  to  him,  who  is  not 
aware  that  to  the  tough  Saxon  greatness  of  Cromwell  and 
his  followers,  he  owes  all  of  exemption  which  himself  can 
boast;  and  yet  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  produced  a 
member  who  has  dared  to  record  his  personal  reprobation  of 
the  ceremony,  by  which  that  House  presents  itself  annually  by 
its  sureties,  to  perform  the  fico  as  in  Italian  story.  Of  the 
numerous  individuals,  too,  who  profess  a  sweating  loyalty  to 
the  existing  dynasty,  not  one  shall  find  out  that  this  dynasty  is 
rudely  kicked  by  every  insult  offered  to  those  who  were  in 
point  of  fact  the  nursing-fathers  of  its  establishment,  however 
far  theii  views  may  have  been  from  being  directed  to  such  a 
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termination.  When  a  Stuart  was  last  at  Derby,  it  is  on  reoord 
that  Cromwell  and  his  supporters  could  be  ci\illy  talked  of  by 
the  loyal.  It  is  the  proverbial  stor}'^  of  the  improvement  made 
on  the  fiend  when  he  was  sick^  and  the  sad  relapse  which 
attended  upon  convalescence. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  scene,  if  the  palteiers  and  time- 
servers,  and  those  who  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  powerful  to 
follow  it,  could  be  made  to  declare  distinctly  what  it  is  thej 
would  have  desired  to  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  of  onr 
ancestors,  ^'ould  they  have  wished,  for  instance,  that  the 
fate  of  Pr}'nne  should  have  been  extended  at  the  discretioQ 
of  the  ruling  powers,  to  all  ears,  their  own  included  ?  Would 
they  have  coveted  the  portion  of  security  and  wealth  which 
might  have  befallen  ordinary  members  of  the  community, 
if  all  men  had  agreed,  like  brother  Neile,  to  invite  ''the 
breath  of  our  nostrils''  to  be  familiar  at  pleasure  with  our 
pockets?  Was  the  church,  too,  to  be  saddled  on  us  after 
Laud's  approved  model, — and  should  we  all  by  this  time  have 
been  fashioned,  to  watch  and  follow  a  licensed  mummer  playing 
at  bo-peep  with  his  idol  in  a  sauce-boat?  On  this  last  point, 
it  is  not  needful  to  go  far  for  company.  One  of  the  most 
marked  analogies  between  the  present  and  the  sera  which  pro- 
duced our  '  chief  of  men,'  consists  in  the  effort  making  to  go 
back  to  the  ancient  darkness,  except  as  regards  the  division  of 
the  spoil.  A  Church  bearing  much  resemblance  to  a  wild  animal 
half-reclaimed,  and  wanting  only  temptation  to  prove  identity 
of  race,  is  leaTiing,  not  only  by  the  acts  of  individual  mem- 
bers, but  by  the  tendency  of  what  is  both  done  and  not  done  by 
its  official  leaders,  to  a  return  to  the  ancient  folly  which  the 
'  stomachs  of  our  ancestors  could  not  endure.  The  creature  that 
was  imperfectly  washed  at  the  Reformation,  has  her  natnral 
leanings  towards  Hhe  element  from  which  she  rose,'  and  has 
borne  away  sufficient  patches  indicative  of  origin,  to  direct  her 
instincts  to  discovery  of  the  way  back.  W^hat  at  the  time  might 
only  be  the  results  of  the  difficulty  of  riddance,  now  start  up  into 
authorities  and  guides;  and  Oxford  hears  the  wail,  significant  of 
longing  for  recumbency  in  the  forsaken  mire.  The  crisis  is 
the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  W^heu  one  side  is 
moving  forward,  the  other  must  either  advance  or  give  way; 
for  to  be  stationary  is  not  in  human  things.  Ears  may  not  be 
in  danger ;  but  there  are  those  who  know  the  flavour  of  four 
walls  administered  in  support  of  church-rates.  And  it  is  only 
the  certainty  that  the  movement  would  be  met  with  correspond- 
ing energy,  which  keeps  the  ears  in  safety.  We  shall  do  with- 
out a  drill  of  Ironsides  in  the  flesh ;  but  there  must  be  many 
Cromwells  in  spirit.     The  sturdy  Saxon  vigour  of  the  eommoii« 
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wealth  leader^  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  many  martyrsj  tome  in 
death  and  some  afterwards,  to  which  we  owe .  '*  oar  portion  of 
the  good  which  heaven  bestows/'  If  Milton  is  evidence,  Crom- 
welPs  martyrdom  began,  before  the  day  when  '  hyaena'  royalists 
tore  up  his  bones*.  Few  names  have  been  followed  with  sach 
a  perseverance  of  detraction  since.  The  accidental  raising  of 
the  question  of  a  statue,  will  probably  be  the  little  shake  which 
will  end  in  restoring  the  memory  of  Cromwell  to  its  righteous 
level. 

The  author  of  the '  Letters  and  Speeches/  has  done  much 
towards  this  by  his  '  Elucidations/  Everything  which  was  ob- 
scure either  through  antiquated  dialect  or  personal  peculiarity^ 
was  to  be  set  down  to  evil.  A  Puritan  must  be  hypocriticu^ 
because  he  was  occasionally  long-winded;  and  if  he  lost  the 
thread  of  his  argument,  or  his  reader  did,  it  could  be  only  because 
there  was  something  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  At  the  same 
time  it  may  not  be  certain  that  Cromwell  did  not  sometimes 
£edl  into  the  temptations  which  beset  men  who  insist  on  habitu- 
ally stretching  their  proceedings  upon  the  measure  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  He  was  clearly  not  insensible  to  the 
inference,  that  he  who  spake  the  language  of  the  prophets,  had 
something  of  the  prophetic  about  him  in  return.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous assumption  for  man  to  make,  that  because  he  wishes  to 
be  God's  special  instrument,  he  is  so.  Nevertheless,  to  a  great 
extent,  he  was ;  and  so  far  was  right.  But  the  undoubtingness 
of  his  credence  upon  this  point  may  sometimes  excite  a 
smile ;  as  for  instance  where  he  is  found  endeavouring  to  raise  a 
horror  in  Speaker  Lenthall,  by  reporting  the  very  indefensible 
language  of  a  royalist  while  being  burnt  in  St.  Peter's  steeple; 
— ^without  the  smallest  suspicion  that  some  of  the  blame 
might  lie  on  those  who  burnt  him  without  his  consentf.  But 
what  was  to  be  done  with  men  who  '  refused  to  yield  to  mercy/ 
True  enough,  that  some  of  them  got  small  mercy  by  yielding; 
but  Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  particularly  conscientious  in 
all  his  doin^rs  in  that  way,  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age  and 
country.  He  never  stormed  without  giving  full  warning  of  th^ 
consequences ;  and  this  he  plainly  considered  as  satisfying  all 
demands.  This  is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  precedent  two  cen- 
turies afterwards  j  but  it  may  be  reason  why  Cromwell  should 
not  be  held  up  to  execration  for  conquering  as  men  in  his  time 
were  wont  to  do.    He  could  be  zealous  to  the  death,  for  what  he 

—who  through  a  cloud 


Kot  of  war  only,  ImC  detrnclions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  furlilude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thv  glorious  way  hast  ploaghed. 

t  I.  462. 
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considered  the  rights  of  belligerents,  on  one  side  as  well  as  on 
the  other ;  witness  his  conduct  at  the  surrender  of  Winehester, 
where  of  six  soldiers  convicted  of  plundering  the  captives  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  surrender,  'one  of  them  bv  lot  was 
hanged,  and  the  other  five  were  marched  off  to  Oxford,  to  be 
there  disposed  of  as  the'  enemy^s  'Governor  saw  fit.'  This 
was  manifestly  a  v.:an  conscientious  after  his  way. 

The  great  merit  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  is,  that  he 
has  thrown  the  light  of  his  genius,  like  a  lantern  into  an  owlet's 
nest,  to  the  dispelling  of  the  vague  and  undefined  apprehensions 
of  the  disagreeable,  attaching  to  the  individual  who  is  his  subject 
Instead  of  a  man  morose,  deceptive,  hypocritical,  wishing  to  be 
taken  for  anything  but  the  reality,  he  is  discovered  to  be  a  hale, 
hearty  composition  of  something  between  the  yeoman  and  the 
squire,  full  of  all  wholesome  domestic  feelings  and  propensities, 
as  earnest  at  his  prayers  as  with  his  broad-sword,  a  man  thst 
can  be  as  gallant  '  from  Aboard  the  John'  to  his  daughter-in- 
law  as  might  have  done  for  a  lover;  his  affection  indeed  for 
'dear  Doll'  seems  always  to  have  been  eminent;  irresistibly 
conscious  of  the  humorous  and  the  odd,  and  given  in  conse- 
quence to  inextinguishable  laughter  at  the  sight  of  soldiers  with 
their  heads  under  a  churn.  On  some  occasions  these  dispositions 
may  have  been  dangerous ;  and  it  is  clear,  as  the  author  indeed 
intimates,  that  the  Protector  did  somewhat  quiz  George  Fox, 
when  he  sat  down  on  a  table,  and  even  '  spake  light  things  to 
him*/  Oliver  and  George,  were  both  of  them  men  whose  works 
follow  them ;  and  the  Protector  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been 
really  kind  to  his  comrade,  considering  the  difiTerence  of  their 
humours.  A  sample  of  his  free  and  kindly  spirit,  is  given  in  his 
accidental  visit,  on  a  reconnoitring  party  in  an  enemy's  country, 
to  Allertoun  House ;  where  he  won  the  heart  of  a  royalist  lady, 
by  stroking  the  hea(3  of  her  sickly  boy,  and  calling  him  *  his 
little  Captainf/  His  guests  at  the  Cockpit  he  '  entertained  with 
rare  music,  both  of  voices  and  instruments ;'  and  *  by  way  of 
diversion  would  make  verses ' — botds-rimes — with  his  privy  coun- 
cillors. On  which  latter  occasions,  'he  commonly  called  for 
tobacco,  pipes  and  a  candle ' — a  very  gay  thing  in  those  days — 
'  and  would  now  and  then  take  tobacco  himself.'  It  is  clear 
His  Highness  on  the  whole,  was  a  right  worthy  gentleman. 
Considering  what  palaces  have  seen,  before  and  after,  the  bricks 
and  mortar  must  have  felt  a  sort  of  holvdav. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  upon  scrutiny,  that  Oliver  was  an 
honest  man  and  a  true ;  warped  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  temptations  which  nobody  else  was  exposed  to,  and 
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rather  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  his  resemblance  to  a  judge 
and  mighty  man  in  Israel  of  the  early  day.  Bat  where  should  we 
all  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his?  In  what 
particular  attitude  of  prostration,  should  we  have  been  wor- 
shipping the  Baal  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  or  else 
gracing  the  pillory,  and  the  place  of  ears  tf  not  of  skulls? 
When,  therefore,  after  the  exhortation  of  the  Apocryphal  rhap- 
sodist,  we  '  praise  famous  men  and  the  fathers  that  begat  us/  let 
us  never  forget  the  fathers  of  England's  and  the  world's  freedom, 
such  as  it  is  and  shall  be,  without  whom  we  had  been  left  in 
outer  darkness,  and  been  groping  our  way  to  this  hour  about 
the  fences  of  our  prison-house. 

When  Oliver  is  called  to  mind  as  chief,  it  always  includes  the 
valiant  men  and  good  at  need,  who  were  his  help  and  stay. 
Miserable  was  tlie  conclusion  to  many  or  most  of  them ;  as  is 
the  general  ending  to  those  who  are  hot  in  the  good  work.  If 
Thomas  Carlyle  goes  ta  Vevay  as  he  intimates,  there  are  monu- 
ments there  to  be  read  with  more  '  emotion'  than  Ludlow's.  His 
inscription  is  lengthy  and  guarded,  as  having  been  written  in 
1692  or  later,  by  friends  apparently  anxious  to  introduce 
nothing  unpleasant  to  any  of  the  supporters  of  ^the  present 
happy  settlement.'  The  gem  of  the  inscriptions  at  Vevay,  is  in  the 
flash  of  republican  and  puritanic  feeling,  such  as  neither  friend 
nor  enemy  can  refuse  to  admire,  sent  forth  by  the  man  on  the 
floor,  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh^  'Andreas  Broughfon,  of 
Maidstone  in  the  county  of  Kent,  twice  mayor,'  who  '  was 
found  worthy  to  utter  the  Sentence  of  the  King  of  Kings;  for  the 
which  being  banished  from  his  own  land,  when  his  pilgrimage 
was  finished,  and  stricken  by  no  disease  but  old  age,  resting 
from  his  labours  he  died  in  the  Lord,  23  February,  1687,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age*.'  And,  true  enough,  he  was 
the  man  who  read  the  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to 
the  criminal,  and  there  he  Ues,  glorying  that  he  was  smitten 
with  no  judgment  and  cut  off  by  no  vengeance,  but  lived  to  the 
extremity  of  what  is  allowed  to  man,  and  left  to  posterity  the 
record  of  his  intrepidity. 

•  Depositorivm  |  Andrea  Brovghlon  Armigeri  |  AnglicaniMaydstonens^Rl 
In  Coraitatv  CanlJ"  |  Vbi  bis  FrtBtor  Vrbanva  |  Dignatvsqve  Etiam  Fvit 
Sen  I  tentiam  Regis  Regvra  Profari  |  Qvara  Ob  Cavsam  Expvlsvs  Patri4 
sv4  I  Peregrinatione  eivs  finite  |  Solo  Senectvtis  Morbo  Affectvs  |  Reqvi- 
escens  a  Laboribvg  svis  |  In  Domino  Obdormivit.  |  23°  Die  Feb  an**  Domiai 
1687  I  iStatis  suae  84. 


In  the  church  of  St,  Martin  at  Vevay,  The  perpendicular  mark*  indieaU 
the  lerminati(.n  of  the  lines.  The  gravestone  ut  on  the  floor,  not  far  from  Lud* 
lnw*s  monument ;  and  there  are  two  more  near  it,  in  which  one  hmfofaU  tk§ 
lines  is  covered,  but  enough  is  visible  to  show  that  they  are  upon  otheri  of  ike 
exiles,  and  that  the  Christian  name  of  one  was  Nieolas  and  the  other  fFwiam^ 
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In  studying  the  history  of  these  times,  there  is  no  need  to 
limit  the  application  to  the  recurrence  of  a  precisely  similar 
state  of  things,  any  more  than  to  confine  the  improvement  of  a 
martyrdom  to  the  contingency  of  a  return  of  fire  and  faggot,  or 
to  draw  no  lesson  from  the  combat  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation 
except  to  the  piercing  of  the  substance  of  an  actual  Apollyon. 
Valour  and  a  single  eye,  are  everywhere  the  same ;  and  the  use 
of  them  is  not  restrained  to  the  repetition  of  the  case  which 
brought  them  into  play.  There  may  have  been  great  changes 
in  pubUc  opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  certain  means  and 
instruments ;  and  still  the  debate  on  the  main  question  remain, 
with  this  exception,  where  it  was.  The  question  tried  by  our 
ancestors  and  gallantly  carried  out,  was  whether  an  individual 
holding  the  rank  of  sovereign  prince,  was  amenable  in  any  case, 
to  judgment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  committed 
against  the  community  at  large;  for  treason  in  short,  and 
violent  and  sanguinary  infraction  of  the  compact  which  bound 
the  commuuitv  to  him,  and  him  to  them.  Thev  settled  it  in 
their  own  way  ;  and  so  did  the  government  which  followed,  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  it  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the 
heir  and  representative  of  the  beheaded  one.  Whether  heading 
be  or  be  not  the  pioper  punishment  for  political  oficnces  or  for 
any  offences,  is  a  nicety  of  more  modern  origin  than  either. 
Wliat  is  clear  is,  that  the  later  government,  like  the  earlier, 
maintained  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  royal  blood  might 
be  shed  by  law  in  the  extreme  case ;  and  it  would  be  mere  pal- 
tering, for  men  upholding  the  right  of  what  was  attempted  in 
the  spirit  this  day  hundred  years,  to  be  mealy-mouthed  about 
what  was  executed  in  the  flesh  a  hundred  years  before.  Let 
the  question  of  whether  death  be  the  fit  punishment,  be  debated 
by  itself  j  but  let  no  cloud  be  raised  about  the  question  of  res- 
ponsibility, which  has  since  been  settled  so  oltcn,  as  to  have 
become  among  the  commonest  of  the  common  law  of  Europe. 
It  may  not  have  been  engrossed  upon  calf-skins,  nor  graven 
upon  stones  ;  but  at  least  seven  of  the  present  regnant 
families  of  Europe,  our  own  included,  are  living  and  tangible 
witnesses,  which  it  were  high  treason  within  their  several 
borders  to  dispute.  No  Englishman,  no  Frenchman,  no  Belgian, 
no  Swede,  no  Spaniard,  no  Bortugucse,  no  Brunswick er,  can 
refuse  to  support  the  principle  of  our  ancestors,  without  in 
various  degrees  and  proportions  running  amuck  ngainst  the 
constituted  government  of  his  country.  Let  there  be  an  end 
then  of  drivelling  hair-splittings  and  sheepish  treason  ;  and 
claim  for  England  the  right  which  facts  and  history  assign  her, 
of  having  been  the  first  mover  in  this  branch  of  legislation. 
Time  and  alteration  of  manners  may  have  softened  down  the 
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penalty,  from  the  dividing  of  the  head  from  the  bodvj  to  being 
wheeled  oat  of  the  country  in  a  coach  and  six.  And  the  next 
thing  to  be  expected  is,  that  a^  the  public  appears  to  have  given 
up  its  claim  to  the  heads,  hearts,  bowels,  or  pther  fractions  of 
the  anatomy  of  sovereigns  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  so  gover- 
nors will  see  it  to  be  but  a  fair  return,  a  simple  reciprocity  under 
the  ignorance  of  which  way  the  die  may  fall,  to  give  up  the 
delights  of  blood  when  a  popular  opponent  is  found  guilty  by 
failure  of  success.  The  people  have  perhaps  been  .hasty  on 
their  pait ;  though  it  is  well  to  be  hasty  the  right  way.  But 
truly  a  disgusting  thing  it  is.  to  see  a  minister  who  has  perhaps 
seized  on  the  supplies  by  miUtary  force  in  his  own  country  or  in 
a  colony,  and  put  to  death  his  prisoners  of  war  who  made  defence^ 
standing  up  to  protest  against  the  inclusion  of  what  are  called 
political  offences,  in  the  abolition  of  death  punishment; 
when  if  himself  were  brought  before  the  High  CSourt  of  a 
just  public  for  what  he  has  done  and  meditated,  his  first  proceed- 
ing would  be  to  whine  about  his  wife  and  children  as  Strafford 
did,  and  claim  the  amnesty  the  people  has  too  generously 
granted  without  taking  .fair  precautions  in  return.  The  last 
debate  on  the  transported  Chartists,  contained  the  gloating  of 
exulting  hangmen, — ^  We  hanged '  was  their  own  phrase,  it  was 
not  forced  upon  them,— over  the  deaths  of  men  who,. if  th^ 
nation  had  been  wise,  would  have  changed  places  with  their 
judges.  Not  that  the  Chartists  were  not  guilty,  and  fortunate 
to  escape  with  life.  The  more  the  folly,  that  could  not  let  the 
subject  pass,  without  calling  up  the  memory  of  the  olden  . 
crime. 

Since  the  subject  of  death  punishment  at  large,  is  one  which 
takes  continually. increasing  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  it  can 
be  no  unwarrantable  digression  that  should  enter  into  the 
baseness  and  injustice  of  the  distinction,  which  would  clainn 
exemption  from  capital  punishment  for  the  defeated  tyrant,  and 
preserve  the  infliction  for  his  unsuccessful  opponent.  Compare 
the  temptations,  and  the  opportunities,  of  the  two  men ;  suppos- 
ing it  admitted,  that  in  either  case  taken,  there  has  been  error. 
The  governor,  with  no  individual  suffering,  no  family's  hopes 
destroyed,  no  industry  ruined,  no  religious  opinions  insulted,  or 
personal  happiness  invaded, — in  the  full  blow  of  pampered 
existence,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  prises  of  society,  has 
been  unable  to  restrain  liis  feet  within  the  bounds  of  law,  and 
keep  his  hands  off  the  ewe  lambs  of  his  neighbours'  low  estate. 
The  governed,  with  little  prospect  but  changing  one  suffering 
for  another,  has  tlirough  great  unwillingness,  and  the  gnawing 
of  strong  necessities,  resisted  what  he  could  not  find  patience  to 
endure.     Granted^  tJiat  he  may  have  been  in  some  d^^^r^  in  tbf 
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wrong ;  that  he  may  in  particular  have  been  in  error  in  think- 
ing he  could  remedy  his  evils ;  that  he  may  to  8ome  extent  or 
to  any  extent  have  been  the  dupe  of  evil  counsels;  or  perhaps 
even  have  been  the  victim  of  men  wishing  to  damaj^e  tlic  cause 
they  professed  to  set  him  on  supporting.  What  comparison  is 
tliere  in  the  guilt  of  th :.  two  ?  what  shadow  of  approximation  in 
the  probability  of  occurrence,  or  the  consequent  necessity  for 
prevention  by  severity  ?  No  fact  connected  with  mankind  is 
more  certain,  than  that  the  numerous  classes  do  not  incur  the 
danger  and  trouble  of  resistance  for  nothing.  They  never  make 
battues  of  the  rich  and  powerful  for  mere  amusement.  Nothing 
but  the  conviction  of  a  grinding  necessity,  can  ever  bring  them 
into  the  field.  They  are  too  much  disposed,  instead  of  too  little, 
to  court  power  and  woo  ai)usc.  The  argument  that  if  resistance 
were  not  punished  with  death,  resistance  would  be  perpetual,  is 
at  least  fairly  balanced  by  the  argument/  that  if  tyranny  were 
not  punished  with  death,  tyranny  would  be  perpetual.  The 
danger  is  all  on  the  side  of  tyranny ;  and  the  endeavour  to 
assign  sanguinary  punishment  to  one  side,  and  let  the  other  go 
free,  is  only  a  plausible  eflfort  at  increasing  the  chances  of 
tyranny^s  success.  If  the  death  punishment  is  to  be  continued, 
let  there  at  least  be  equality.  Or  if  justice  caunot  at  this  moment 
have  its  way,  let  the  minister  who  shall  have  politically  oftended« 
be  made  sensible  of  the  peril  lie  determines  to  incur.  Beard 
him,  point  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it, 
make  him  conscious  of  the  halter  he  keeps  suspended  over 
himself,  and  to  this  end  convince  him  there  is  -a  feeling  out  of 
doors,  which  will  not  see  death  punishment  awarded  all  on  one 
side.  Do  this  substantially  and  energetically,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  of  a  minister  coming  forward  to  except  political 
oflfences  from  the  abolition  of  death  punishment,  with  the  vir- 
tual reservation  always  of  the  offences  of  a  governor. 

On  another  point  the  knowledge  of  the  age  has  increased, 
and  with  the  effect  of  throwing  unmingled  light  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  enemies  of  our  forefathers  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  little  else  than  ludicrous,  now,  to  look  upon  the  doctrine, 
that  because  the  '  Nell-Gwynn  defender'  and  his  myrmidons 
had  not  found  their  way  back  to  Whitehall,  the  legislative 
faculty  in  England  was  for  long  years  in  abeyance,  a  knife  with- 
out a  blade,  a  lock  without  a  key,  or  any  other  of  the  similes  by 
which  the  comic  stage  poi*trays  the  absence  of  what  is  essential 
to  fecundity  or  to  effectiveness.  Men  there  were  of  iron  minds 
and  bodies  too;  but  the  man  Charles  Stuart,  who  merely 
escaped  by  his  laziness  being  sent  on  his  travels  as  his  successor 
was,  was  not  yet  there,  and  consequently  government  was  not. 
Men  slipped  tlnrough  life  after  some  rude  fashion  of  their  own ; 
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childrea  were  bom,  and  thieves  hanged,  in  an  imperfect  imita- 
tion of  what  such  processes  are  under  a  legal  ^government ; 
but  the  king  of  misrule  was  absent,  the  fraction  of  humanity 
whom  his  own  followers  saluted  under  the  table  with  rhymes 
upon  his  utter  incapacity  for  truth  or  wisdom,  and  for  whom 
their  current  appellation  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  stable's 
heraldry,  as  complimentary  perhaps  as  anything  else  that 
could  have  been  said  of  him ;  this  king-bee  and  nursing-father 
of  the  state  (a  nursing-father  he  verily  was  to  his  own,  and  his 
own  abide  among  us  tothi^day),  was  not  yet  returned  to  vivify 
and  to  create,  and  twelve  millions  of  Christian  people  sat  ineit, 
incapable  to  either  do  without  him,  or  make  another  in  his 
stead.  The  very  bees,  it  has  been  discovered,  can  in  their 
extreme  necessity  take  an  ordinary  pupa,  and  feeding  it  upon 
some  ssthereal  diet  unknown  to  vulgar  maggots,  can  famish  it 
with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  including  that  strange 
one  which  it  appears  exists  in  Bee-land,  of  being  the  literal 
parent  of  all  its  future  subjects.  Honour  then  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  which  took  a  Dutchman,  and  with  a  few  doses  of 
ambrosial  bee-bread,  cockered  him  up  into  as  good  a  finisher  of 
acts  of  parliameut  as  the  best,  and  kept  him  and  his  successors 
of  the  same  leaven  on  the  throne,  in  perpetual  remembrance 
of  the  miracle  performed.  Thus  do  men  live  and  learn ;  and 
thus  the  babblements  of  society's  infant  years,  give  way  before 
the  discoveries  of  experience  ancl  riper  knowledge. 

Of  the  most  vulgar  of  the  charges  against  Cromwell)  that  of 
religious  hypocrisy,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  at  all.  Reli- 
gious hypocrisy  means,  that  he  simulated  religious  feelings,  for 
interested  purposes.  But  the  religious  feelings  of  Cromwell 
are  just  as  distinctly  expressed,  when  he  had  no  purposes  to 
gain  by  them ;  it  would  be  as  wise,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
royalists  simulated  profligacy.  Each  did  after  his  kind  and 
his  breeding;  the  profligates  were  profligates  throughout, 
and  the  religious  man  carried  the  religion  which  began  with 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  into  the  battle-field  and  the 
palace.  That  his  religion  was  of  the  sort  which  has  the  pro^ 
mise  of  this  life  as  well  as  of  the  life  to  come, — ^that  it  steadied 
him  in  the  hour  of  conflict  and  cheered  him  in  the  day  of  ill 
success, — that  he  did  all  things  through  One  that  strengthened 
him,  and  v^as  thereby  raised  above  earthly  fears  and  misgivings, 
— were  causes  of  his  success  because  they  were  real,  and  not  be- 
cause they  were  simulated.  The  man  who  can  maintain  these 
hopes  and  confidences,  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  have  small 
credit  for  succeeding ;  like  Achilles,  who  was  understood  to  be 
invulnerable  all  save  the  heel.  But  however  that  may  be,  the 
thing  cannot  in  either  case  be  done  by  simiilation.    Thera  maf 
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be  a  closet  hypocrisy,  and  a  House  of  Commons  crat;  but 
the  religious  feeling  which  runs  through  a  man's  whole  life 
and  conversation,  is  not  a  thing  simulate,  any  more  than  the 
breath  that  is  in  his  nostrils. 

On  the  religious  character  of  Cromwell  we  are  tempted  bj 
Mr.  Carlyle's  volumes  to  dwell  somewhat  more  fully.  It  has 
interested  large  classes  of  his  countrymen,  and  has  been  repre- 
sented in  very  different  lights.  Our  readers  will  probably 
expect  something  of  the  kind  from  us,  and  our  own  conviction 
of  the  fitness  of  the  occasion  and  the  ample  materials  funrished 
prompt  us  to  the  task.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
Cromwell  without  understanding  his  times.  We  must  know  the 
character  of  his  age,  its  imprint  and  spirit,  if  we  would  rightly 
estimate  the  lord  protector.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
elements  then  afloat,  a  more  exact  and  living  portraiture  than 
is  commonly  seen,  of  the  inner  spirit  which  animated  our  section 
of  the  human  family.  He  was  created  by  his  times.  They 
called  him  forth  and  rendered  him  visible  to  himself  and  to 
others.  There  was  harmony  between  them  and  him ;  the  rough 
influences  without,  and  the  susceptibilities  within.  Continuous 
music  was  the  result,  sometimes  harsh  and  terrific,  but  always 
such  as  is  produced  by  skilful  execution  on  a  flue-toned  instru- 
ment. We  must  look  therefore  to  his  age,  if  we  would  read 
aright  the  character  of  the  man.  Neglecting  this,  we  want  the 
key  to  the  lock,  the  solution  to  the  enigma ;  and  shall  only  do 
what  many  others  have  done,  sketch  a  caricature  rather  than  a 
likeness. 

Now  the  age  of  Cromwell  was  emphatically  the  age  of  religi- 
ous excitement.  This  was  the  element  of  men's  beings  their 
very  life  and  soul.  It  prevailed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
at  any  other  period  of  our  history.  It  had  been  gradually  at- 
taining strength  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  iron 
rule  of  Elizabeth  and  her  bishops  kept  it  in  check  during  the 
early  part  of  her  reign.  They  endeavoured  to  tread  it  out,  but 
without  success.  It  lived,  and  thrived,  and  grew  strong.  The 
senate  and  the  pulpit,  the  forum  and  the  market-place  bore 
witness  to  its  rising  power.  Sagacious  men  read  its  character, 
and  saw  in  its  earlier  movements  the  shadow  of  coming  events. 
Tyranny,  both  in  church  and  state,  trembled  before  it :  and  in 
the  violence  of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  extinction,  recorded 
their  di'ead  of  its  might.  It  was  present  everywhere,  and 
on  all  occasions,  and  during  the  imbecile  tyranny  of  James, 
rapidly  advanced  to  maturity.  The  hold  which  it  had  on  the 
national  mind  is  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions of  that  period.  Patriotism  appeared  in  the  garb  of 
puritanism,  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  was  transferred  to  the 
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debates  of  St.  Stephen^s.  That  cold  and  frigid  region  from  which 
everything  but  the  name  of  Christianity  has  long  been  banished, 
was  then  warmed  by  the  presence  and  animated  by  the  appeals  of 
a  religious  fervour^  now  deemed  ungentlemanly  and  bigoted. 
No  inconsiderable  measure  of  scriptural  knowledge,  is  need- 
ful to  an  intelligent  perusal  of  the  debates  of  that  day» 
Senators  spoke  the  language  of  divines,  and  invoked  in  aid  of 
their  arguments  the  authority  of  Moses,  the  predictions  of 
Daniel,  and  the  more  comprehensive  and  spiritual  laws  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  Different  opinions  may  be  entertained 
on  the  propriety  of  all  this,  but  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Now  that  fact  was  symptomatic,  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  which  all  men  could  understand.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  put  this 
matter  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly,  in  his  Iniroductiony  when 
he  advises  the  reader  of  our  history, — 

'  Net  to  imagine  that  it  was  constitution,  '  liberty  of  the  people  to 
tax  themselves/  privilege  of  pfirliament,  triennial  or  annual  parlia- 
ments, or  any  modification  of  these  sublime  privileges,  now  waxing 
somewhat  faint  in  our  admirations,  that  mainly  animated  our  Crom- 
wells,  Pyms,  and  Hampdens,  to  the  heroic  efforts  we  still  admire  in 
retrospect.  Not  these  very  measurable  *  Privileges,'  but  a  far  other 
and  deeper,  which  could  not  be  measured;  of  which  these,  and  all 
grand  social  improvements  whatsoever,  are  the  corollary.  Our 
ancient  Puritan  reformers  were,  as  all  reformers  that  will  ever  much 
benefit  this  earth  are  always,  inspired  by  a  heavenly  purpose.  To 
see  God*s  own  law,  then  universally  acknowledged  for  complete  as 
it  stood  in  the  holy  written  book,  made  good  in  this  world ;  to  see 
this,  or  the  true,  unwearied  aim  and  struggle  towards  this  :  it  was  a 
thing  worth  living  for  and  dying  for!  Eternal  Justice;  that  God's 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  corollaries  enough  will  flow 
from  that,  if  that  be  there ;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  corollary  good 
for  much  will  flow.  It  was  the  general  spirit  of  England  in  the  17tb 
century.' — vol.  i.  p.  120. 

Such,  then,  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  Cromwell  lived 
and  acted ;  such  the  atmosphere  he  breathed,  the  principles  and 
the  aims  of  the  men  with  whom  he  associated.  Bearing  this 
along  with  us,  we  shall  have  a  clue  to  much  which  is  otherwise 
incomprehensible.  Our  historians  generally  have  overlooked  i^ 
and  hence  the  blunders  they  have  made.  Judging  of  appear- 
ances by  their  own  shallow  and  sceptical  notions  of  religion, 
they  have  condemned  as  cant,  or  ridiculed  as  mere  hypocriiqr, 
what  arose  from  the  deepest  and  most  intense  emotions  of  the 
human  heart.  It  would  have  been  so  in  their  own  case,  and  in 
men  like  them,  but  their  blunder  consisted  in  supposing,  thert 
were  no  other  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  drnuttt  of 
in  their  philosophy. 
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And  now  let  us  see  what  Cromwell  was.  His  whole  correspond- 
ence is  here  supplied.  His  written  and  spoken  life  are  before  "vs. 
We  see  tlie  man  as  he  appeared  in  daily  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
lows. We  meet  with  the  husband^  the  father^  the  fiiend,  the 
general^  and  the  Protector.  We  read  his  letters,  we  listen  to  his 
talk,  under  all  the  relations,  and  in  all  the  drcamstanoes,  of  his 
eventful  life.  There  is  no  mutilation  practised,  no  selection 
made.  We  arc  not  supplied  with  extracts  merely,  the  'bean- 
ties'  which  indulgent  friendship  might  cull  from  a  mass  of 
impertinent,  useless,  or  even  mischievous  writings.  All  that 
time  has  preserved,  or  at  least  all  which  the  most  laborious 
research  has  discovered  is  laid  before  us,  and  Cromwell,  for  the 
first  time,  now  claims  to  be  judged  of  by  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  his  whole  life.  This  to  us  is  the  great  charm  and 
value  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  work.  It  presents  the  man  himself,  the 
actual  living  man,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  his  countenance  and 
listen  to  his  words,  we  obtain  au  insight  into  his  character  which 
deepens  every  favourable  impression,  and  satisfactorily  explains 
much  that  had  previously  appeared  questionable.  We  feel  the 
charm  that  was  about  him  to  his  contemporaries,  and  no  longer 
marvel  at  liis  triumph.  Would  it  be  so  with  his  detractors,  the 
poets,  divines,  and  court  sycophants,  who  worshipped  the  re- 
stored Stuart,  by  retailing  slander  and  heaping  invective  on  the 
illustrious  dead.     We  judge  not,  but  let  this  pass. 

From  Cromwell's  first  appearance  on  the  page  of  history,  he 
wears  the  semblance  and  talks  the  language  of  a  man  fervidly 
religious.  Before  he  was  known  to  fame,  when  he  lived  a  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  life  at  Huntingdon  and  afterwards  at  St.  Ives, 
he  was  deeply  pervaded  by  the  religious  spirit.  His  mental 
conflicts  were  fearfully  severe,  threatening  apparently  his  sanity, 
and  calling  for  medical  aid.  Dr.  Simcott  was  often  sent  for 
at  midnight,  and  reported  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick  that  he  was 
'  splenetic/  and  had  '  fancies  about  the  Town  Cross.' 

The  solution  of  all  this  is  not  dij£cult  to  the  religious  man. 
Practical  Christianity  explains  it.  The  dark,  the  tempestuous, 
and  the  despairing,  oflen  precede  the  calm  of  settled  convic- 
tion and  of  Christian  hope.  With  strong  minds  this  is  specially 
the  case,  and  where  the  temperament  is  somewhat  melancholy, 
it  often  tinges,  for  a  time,  with  a  sombre  and  repulsive  colour- 
ing every  view  of  men  and  things.  In  proportion  to  the  man- 
hood of  the  sufferer  is  the  severity  of  the  conflict.  But  when 
light  does  come,  when  the  troubled  spirit  apprehends  the  import 
of  Crod's  communication,  and  reposes  in  the  confidence  it  in- 
spu'cs,  there  is  a  masculine  strength  and  true-hearted  devotion 
in  the  religious  character  developed,  not  otherwise  to  be  attained. 
It  was  so  with  Cromwell.     From  the  dark  tempest  be  emerged 
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a  well  formed^  a  fairly  proportioned  Christian  man,  the  etf  nest- 
ness  of  whose  religion  continued  undiminished  to  the  cKse  of 
Kfe.  In  proof  of  this  we  appeal  to  the  Letters  and  Speeches 
before  us,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  supply  what 
was  needed,  to  elucidate  some  portions  of  his  otherwise  unin* 
telligible  biography.  From  the  time  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
the  language  of  the  age,  denominates  ^  his  deliicerance  from  the 
jaws  of  eternal  death,'  his  associates  and  friends  were  amongst 
the  most  religious  men  of  his  day.  His  house  was  the  refuge 
of  the  puritan  clergy,  and  by  his  fireside  there  sat  and  talked 
men  of  the  noblest  mould,  whom  England  has  eyer  known. 

'  Oliver  naturully  consorted  hencefoith  with  the  puritan  clergy,  in 
preference  to  the  other  kind ;  zealously  attended  their  ministry,  when 
possible  ;  consorted  with  puritans  in  general,  many  of  whom  were 
gentry  of  his  own  rank,  some  of  them  nobility  of  much  higher  rank. 
A  modest,  devout  man,  solemnly  intent '  to  make  his  calling  and  his 
election  sure  ' — to  whom,  in  credible  dialect,  the  voice  of  the  Highest 
had  spoken.  Whose  earnestness,  gfigacity,  and  manful  worth,  gra- 
dually made  him  conspicuous  in  his  circle  among  such.  The  purl* 
tans  were  already  numerous.  John  Hampden,  Oliver's  cousin,  was 
a  devout  puritan,  John  Pym,  the  like  ;  LordlBrook,  Lord  Say,  Lord 
Montague, — puritans  in  the  better  ranks,  and  in  every  rank,  abound- 
ed. Already  either  in  conscious  act,  or  in  cleat  tendency,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  serious  thought  and  manhood  of  England  had 
declared  itself  puritan.' — ib,  p.  79. 

The  first  letter  in  this  collection,  addressed  to  his '  Io]^:ng  friend . 
Mr.  Storie/  under  date  of  January  1 1th,  1635,  is  nobly  ex- 
pressive of  CromwelPs  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  *  a  pure 
gospel/  but  we  pass  it  over  to  make  room  for  the  second^ 
written  two  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament^ 
dated  October  13th,  1638,  and  addressed  to  his  ^  beloved  cousin 
Mrs.  St.  John.^  It  is  the  beautiful  expression  of  a  devout 
mind,  and  was  written  under  circumstances  which  preclude  the 
supposition  of  sinister  design. 

'  1  thankfully  acknowledge  your  love  in  your  kind  remembrance 
of  me  upon  this  opportunity.  Alas,  you  do  too  highly  prize  my 
lines  and  my  company.  1  may  be  ashamed  to  own  your  expressions, 
considenng  how  unprofitable  1  am,  and  the  mean  improvement  of 
my  talent.  Yet,  to  know  my  God  by  declaring  what  he  hath  done 
for  my  soul,  in  this  1  am  confident,  and  I  will  be  so.  Truly,  then, 
this  I  find,  that  he  giveth  springs  m  a  dry  barren  wilderness  where 
no  water  is.  1  live,  you  know  where, — in  Meshec,  which,  they  say, 
signifies  Prolonging;  in  Keder,  which  signifies  Blackness;  yet  the 
Lord  forsaketh  me  not.  Though  he  do  prolong,  yet  he  will,  I  trust, 
bring  me  to  his  tabernacle,  to  bis  resting-place.  My  soul  is  with 
the  congregation  of  the  firstborn,  my  body  rests  in  hope ;  and  if  here 
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I  may  honour  my  God  either  by  doing  or  by  suffering,  I  shall  be 
most  flad. 

'  Truly,  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  himself  forth  in 
the  cause  of  his  God  than  I.  I  have  had  plentiful  wages  before; 
and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  earn  the  least  mite.  The  Lord  accept 
me  in  his  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk  in  the  light,  and  give  ua  to  walk 
in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light !  He  it  is  that  enlighteneth  our 
blackness,  our  darkness.  I  dare  not  say.  He  hideth  his  face  from 
me.  He  giveth  me  to  see  lii^ht  in  his  light.  One  beam  in  a  dark 
place  halh  exceeding  much  refreshment' in  it.  Blessed  be  his  name 
for  shining  upon  so  dark  a  heart  as  mine!  You  know  what  my 
manner  of  life  hath  been.  Oh,  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and 
hated  light.  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief  of  sinners.  This  is  true :  I 
hale  J  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy  on  me.  O  the  riches  of  his 
mercy  !  Praise  him  for  me  ;  pray  for  me,  that  he  who  hath  begun  a 
good  work  would  perfect  it  in  the  day  of  Christ.* — ib  p.  l-ll. 

We  pity  the  man,  whether  sceptic  or  believer,  who  can  read 
this  letter  without  an  impression  of  the  true-heartedness  of  the 
writer.  Its  tone  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  follows,  and 
gives,  we  are  persuaded,  the  clue  to  Cromwell's  character  and 
life.  It  will  not  do  to  turn  aside  with  a  sneer,  or  to  reject  as 
mere  cant,  what  was  so  inseparable  from  the  man  himself,  as  to 
appear  wherever  he  was  seen,  and  to  gush  forth  with  a  sponta- 
neity which  renders  the  very  supposition  of  artifice  ridiculous. 
To  do  this,  is  mere  trifling,  the  refuge  of  a  shallow  and  sceptical 
philosophy.  That  Christian  men  should  lend  their  countenance 
to  anything  of  the  kind,  might  well  awaken  surprise,  did  we  not 
know  the  corrupting  influence  of  prejudice. 

The  public  despatches  and  private  letters  of  Cromwell  are  full 
of  the  same.  Whether  he  notes  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  g^ves 
utterance  to  the  innermost  thoughts  of  his  heart ;  whether  he 
counsels  parliament,  or  exhorts  his  troops ;  whether  he  reports  a 
victory,  or  stimulates  to  renewed  effort  in  the  event  of  antici- 
pated defeat ;  whether  he  writes  respecting  his  son,  or  to  bis 
wife,  no  matter  to  whom,  or  on  what  occasion,  his  letters  are 
alike  expressive  of  a  simple-minded  and  earnest  piety;  a  soul 
honestly  concerned  to  regulate  itself  by  the  divine  will,  and 
unconsciously  giving  utterance  to  the  devoutest  thoughts  and 
sympathies.  It  were  endless  to  quote  evidence  on  this  point.  All 
his  letters  are  full  of  it,  and  they  must  be  read  entire,  if  its  con- 
clusiveness would  be  appreciated.  We  select  the  following  as  a 
brief  sample,  on  account  of  its  referring,  in  connection  with  our 
present  topic,  to  the  great  question  which  was  soon  to  separate 
between  the  parliament  and  ai*my.  It  is  dated  June  llth,  1£45, 
and  forms  part  of  a  letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  announcing  the 
victory  of  Naseby  : — 
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'  Sir, — This  is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God ;  and  to  Him  alone 
belont^s  the  glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  Him.  The  g'eneral 
served  3'ou  with  all  faithfulness  and  honour;  and  the  best  commen- 
dation I  can  give  him  is,  that  I  dare  say  he  attributes  all  to  God,  and 
would  rather  perish  than  assume  to  himself.  Which  is  an  honest  and 
a  thriving  way ;  and  yet,  as  much  for  bravery  may  be  giveh  to  him. 
in  this  action,  as  to  a  man.  Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in 
this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty ;  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  not  to  discourage  them  I  wish  this  action  may  beget  thankful* 
ness  and  humility  in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures 
his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for  tba 
Hbertv  of  his  conscience;  and  you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  for.— - 
ib,  p. '2 15. 

The  following^  addressed  to  ^  My  beloved  Daughter  Dorothy/ 
the  wife  of  his  son  Eichard^  is  still  more  to  oiir  purpose^  and  is 
only  a  fair  sample  of  his  private  correspondence.  It  is  dated, 
August  13th,  1649. 

'  I  desire  you  both  to  make  it  above  all  .things  your  business  to 
seek  the  Lord ;  to  be  frequently  calling  upon  Him,  that  He  would 
manifest  himself  to  you  in  his  Son  ;  and  be  listening  what  returns 
He  makes  to  you,  for  He  will  be  speaking  in  your  ear  and  in  your 
heart,  if  you  attend  thereunto.  I  desire  you  to  provoke  your  hus- 
band likewise  tliereunto.  As  for  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  out- 
ward business,  let  that  be  upon  the  bye.  Be  above  all  these  things* 
by  faith  in  Christ ;  and  then  you  shall  have  the  true  use  and  comfort 
of  them,  and  not  otherwise.  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  hope  your 
spirit  is  this  way  set ;  and  I  desire  you  may  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  I 
may  hear  thereof.  The  Lord  is  very  near ;  which  we  see  by  His 
wonderful  works  ;  and  therefore  He  looks  that  we  of  this  generation 
draw  near  to  Him.' — t^.  p.  448. 

We  shall  indulge  only  in  one  more  brief  extract,  which  is 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  these  volumes.  It  is  addressed 
from  Dunbar,  Sept.  4th,  1650,  to  '  My  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth 
Cromwell,^  nnd  does  equal  honour  to  the  piety  and  to  the  con- 
jugal tenderness  of  the  writer. 

'  .Vfy  dearest, — I  have  not  leisure  to  write  much.  But  I  could 
chide  thee  that  in  many  of  thy  letters  thou  writest  to  me,  That  I 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  thee  and  thy  little  ones.  Truly,  if  I 
love  you  not  too  well,  I  think  I  err  not  on  the  other  hand  much. 
Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  any  creature;  let  that  suffice. 

'  The  Lord  hath  shewed  us  an  exceeding  mercy  :r— who  can  tell 
how  great  it  is  ?  My  weak  faith  hath  been  upheld.  I  have  been  in 
my  inward  man  marvellously  supported ;  though  I  assure  thee,  I 
grow  an  old  man,  and  feel  infirmities  of  age  marvelloosly  stealing 
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Upon  me.     Would  my  corruptions  did  as  fast  decrease  !     Pray  on 
my  behalf  in  the  latter  respect.' — vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

Here  we  must  reluctantly  stop.  The  theme  is  inviting  and 
we  would  fain  pursue  it^  but  our  limits  are  exceeded^  and  we 
hasten  to  other  topics.  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  plead  for 
the  impeccability  of  Cromwell.  We  do  no  such  thing.  It  is 
enough  to  assert — and  this  we  do — that  he  was  honestly  and  in- 
tensely religious,  and  that  it  requires  only  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  circumstances,  and  an  ordinar}'  measure  of  candour^  to 
reconcile  his  conduct — with  such  occasional  deviation  qnly  as 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature  involve — with  the  highest  and 
strictest  rules  of  integrity.  In  common  with  the  best  men  of 
his  day,  he  appealed  to  and  relied  on  the  use  of  physical  force. 
The  conflict  of  arms  he  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  Gt)dy  and  the 
victory  vouchsafed  as  his  favourable  response.  He  wears^  in  con- 
sequence, much  of  the  aspect  of  Old  Testament  saints;  and 
however  incongruous  the  character,  was  yet,  in  reality,  an  em- 
bodiment—in its  noblest  and  most  exalted  form— of  the  military 
religious  spirit.  From  his  countrymen  he  has  little  to  ask 
beyond  a  faithful  application  of  the  rule — 

'  Nothing  extenuate 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.' 

And  when  Cromwell  came  to  the  last  hour,  when  fiction,  if  it 
had  been  there,  was  vain,  and  he  saw  himself  on  the  point  of 
appearing  face  to  face  before  the  Power  he  had  professed  to 
trust  in,  there  was  nothing  to  shake  the  opinion  of  his  sincerity, 
or  suggest  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  playmg  a  part.  His 
religion  proved  to  be  as  good  for  dying,  as  it  had  been  for 
living.  If  imagination  were  set  at  work  to  compose  fit  lan- 
guage for  a  spirit  returning  to  God  who  gave  it,  nothing 
worthier  could  be  framed,  than  the  last  breathings  of  England's 
judge  and  warrior,  while  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
made  unseemly  racket  overhead,  and  held  wild  jubilee  in 
prospect  of  the  coming  change. 

The  greatest  defect  in  Cromweirs  conduct,  is  clearly  his 
neglect  of  measures  for  securing  the  continuance  of  the  govern- 
ment after  his  life-time.  By  what  perversion  of  thought,  he 
could  have  dreamed  of  leaving  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  office 
of  Protector  was  either  hereditary  or  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
still  more  that  so  thinking  he  should  have  left  it  to  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  lack-lustre  Richard,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  image  of  a  son  bom  with  an  incapacity  for  carrying  on  the 
firm  after  his  father's  death, — ^is  only  to  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  he  counted  too  much  on  the  threescore  years  and 
ten,  which,  as  his  biographer  notices,  might  have  produced  such 
great  effects  had  they  been  granted.     In  this  view,  Washington 
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was  the  wise  and  able  man,  who  placed  the  reins  in  other  hands 
during  his  own  life-time,  and  while  there  was  the  prospect  of 
his  own  assistance  in  reserve,  in  the  event  of  circumstances 
calling  for  the  old  pilot  at  the  helm. 

In  Cromweirs  military  conduct,  the  leading  features  appear 
to  have  been  decision  and  activity,  but  under  no  very  peculiar 
forms.  Tactics  were  in  a  kind  of  transition  state,  between  the 
use  of  the  pike  and  the  musquet.  Artillery  seems  to  have  been 
well  understood,  and  to  have  approached  very  nearly  to  the 
modem  practice,  as  regards  foot  and  siege  service.  Cavalry, 
from  t\\e  active  nature  of  the  war,  played  an  important  part.  By 
^  horse'  in  that  day  was  meant  the  picked  and  well-mounted 
cavalry,  armed  and  equipped  for  the  particular  purpose  of  ser- 
vice ou  horseback;  while  the  ^dragooners'  were  a  body  of 
musqueteers  inferiorly  mounted,  whose  object  seems'to  have  been 
to  dismount  and  take  posses.sion  of  a  hedge,  or  else  to  fire  on 
the  enemy's  horse  as  it  approrxhed.  In  the  present  day,  the 
name  of  '  Dragoons'  has  eaten  up  the  other ;  and  the  *  Horse* 
Guards  Blue'  are  the  only  British  regiment  that  claim  the  title 
of '  Horse/  and  where  the  privates  rejoice  in  being  addressed  as 
'  troopers.* ' 

*  In  Cromwell's  letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall  from  Cork,  dated  19ih  De- 
cember 1649.  mention  is  made  of  the  capture  of  •  the  renegado  Wogan  with 
twenty-four  of  Ormond's  kurvteM*  Nothing  further  is  there  found  to  throw 
light  on  what  these  were;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  appears  to  givelt  up. 

The  word  that  will  suggest  itself,iscuiVa**icr*on?uiVa«*eir,  either  of  which 
was  the  term  in  common  use  on  the  continent,  both  before  and  after,  to 
express  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  time,  as  distinguished  from  the  light.  For 
example,  the  term  (in  Italian  corazze)  is  used  in  the  Cariehi  Miiiiari  forty 
years  before,  and  by  Montecuculi  within  fifteen  jrears  after  C^^notVeif). 
The  probability  therefore  is,  that  the  prisoners  m  question  were  iomc 
cavalry  of  Ormond's  force,  armed  after  the  continental  model.  The 
English  horse  appear  to  have  preferred  the  buflfcoat  to  the  steel  cuirass. 

On  consulting  Carte  (LifeofDuke  of  Ormond,  I.  68,  81.)  the  matter  is  ex- 
plained.    The  Earl  of  BrVntford  had  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  force 

*  1 000  back,  breast  and  head  pieceti,'  from  Sweden ;  and  the  men  were  English, 
of  those  to  wit  who  had  deserted  with  Wogan  the  year  before,  which 
accounts  for  their  desperate  defence.  CromweU's  first  movement  clearlj 
was  to  hang  them  ;  but  on  his  finding  that  somebody  had  promised  their 
lives,  they  were  saved,  which  accounts  for  Wogan's  appearance  afterwards. 
Compare  this  with  Nelson's  conduct  at  Castel  d'Ovo.  But  Cromwell  was 
not  a  man  to  break  a  capitulation  on  a  quibble  about  powers. 

In  one  of  Cromwell's  extraordinary  Kinglit Speeches  (II.  439.),  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  measures  taken  to  make  the  defeated  royalists  bear  their  share 
in  the  expense  of  keeping  the  country  in  order;  and  says,  'And  truly  if 
any  man  be  angrv  at  it,— I  am  plain,  and  shall  use  an  homely  expression : 
Let  him  turn  the'  buckle  of  hin  girdle  behind  him/'    The  author  notes,  that 

*  the  proverb  is  in  Ha^:  but  witnout  commentar>-.* 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (Act  ▼.  sc  1.)  *  If  he  be  [angry],  hfe  knows 
how  to  turn  his  girdle,'  is  used  in  a  way  which  pretty  evidently  means 
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What  should  induce  any  man  to  prefer  the  politicfd  position 
of  Great  Britain,  as  it  existed  under  the  two  successors  of  Crom- 
well, to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  at  his  delith,  is  among 
things  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  principle  that  like  is 
attracted  to  like.  If  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a  personal 
chief  of  the  state^  to  extract  and  pump  up  honour  and  wealth 
jfrom  the  community  and  dispense  it  to  the  favoured  few,  it  did 
not  seem  worth  while  to  introduce  the  pensioner  of  the  French 
King,  for  the  sake  of  the  difference  between  his  performance  of 
the  part  of  pump,  and  a  Protector's.  Nobody,  in  fact,  is  de- 
ceived now,  upon  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  the  worst  compli- 
ment that  can  be  paid  to  the  engrafted  branch  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  intolerableness  of  our  wild  stock  of  origin  nl 
royalty,  is  to  put  slight  upon  the  great  roan  of  the  English 
people,  who  was  in  reality  the  leading  instrument  of  the  happy 
change. 

The  great  lesson  from  Cromwell's  history  appears  to  be,  that 
wants  make  men.  Or  more  strictly,  perhaps,  there  are  men 
always,  and  wants  make  way  for  them.  When  the  effectual 
majority  of  a  nation  is  convinced  of  its  wants,  and  bent  on  their 
attainment,  it  has  not  to  wait  for  the^ppearance  of  some  great 
one,  sung  by  poets  and  foretold  by  seers.  The  '  coming  man' 
is  always  in  time.  When  the  people  are  ready  for  the  leader, 
a  barley-cake  of  a  fen  esquire  shall  be  found  able  to  roll  into 
the  enemy's  host  and  overthrow  it.  Such  is  one  of  the  com- 
pensations, in  the  coarse  struggle  of  which  the  world  is  the 
scene,  for  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  the  people's 
party  lies.  With  change  of  times  may  come  changes  of  means ; 
but  the  warning  is  always  there,  if  the  enemies  of  the  right  can 
only  interpret  the  tokens. 

'  He  knows  how  to  draw  bis  sword  and  fight ;'  turning  the  girdle,  it  is  pre- 
sumable, being  an  action  connected  with  bringing  the  sword  attached  to  it, 
into  a  position  for  drawing.  Does  not  Cromwell,  therefore,  menn,  '  If  the 
RoyaliKts  are  angry  at  being  made  to  pay,  let  them  diaw  their  swords  snd 
try  their  luck  again.'  It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  passage  in  Shakspeare 
may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  proverbial  expression.  As  an  instance 
of  something  like  it,  sailors  have  a  i)roverbial  phrase,  of  a  thing  being 
*  worth  a  Jew's  eye,'  of  which  no  account  can  oe  rendered,  unless  it  has 
originated  in  a  misreading  by  some  nautical  student,  of  the  line  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice^  (Act  ii.  sc.  5.)  •  "Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.'  The 
two  favourite  plays  of  Shakspei^e,  with  sailors,  are  the  Aferchttni  of  Fenict 
and  Macbeth. 
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Art.  IX.  1. — Cwrferenct  os  Christian  Union.  Narrative  of  the  Pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Meetings  held  at  Liverpool,  October,  1845.  London: 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

2.  Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance.  Provisional  Committee.  Minutew 
of  the  Meetings  of  the  Aggregate  Committee,  held  in  Liverpooi, 
October,  1845,  and  January,  1846.  Liverpool :  Kaje,  Castle- 
street. 

3.  Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance,  Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  at 
Public  Meetings  held  in  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  and  the  CommerdMl 
Mali,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  December  I6th,  1845.  Li  Tar* 
pool :  Kaye.  * 

4  Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance.  Report  of  the  Speeches  deliversd  ai 
the  Public  Meeting  held  in  thfi  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  cm 
Friday  Evening,  January  \%th,  1810.  Manchester.  6\,  Picca- 
dilly. 

These  pamphlets^  and  others  now  before  ma,  introduce  asub}^ 
which  we  approach  with  strong  rehictance.  Yet  in  the  position 
we  occupy^  we  have  been  silent  long  enough.  Our  readers  haTO 
a  right  to  claim  what  assistance  we  can  give  them  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  estimates  of  all  great  public  movements :  at  least, 
if  any  movements  be  excepted^  such  as  are  distinctly  evangelical 
could  hardly  be  so.  Were  our  work  a  chronicle^  we  should  be 
bound  to  put  on  record  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  future 
history  of  the  proposed  '  Alliance.'  We  feel,  however,  no  such 
obligation ;  especially  as  we  have  no  doubt,  that  all  our  readers 
are  as  well  acquainted  as  ourselves  with  the  public  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  in  reference  to  this  '  Alliance.'  With  the 
private  memorabilia  we  have  no  wish  to  meddle;  and,  in  truth,  we 
believe  they  are  but  few,  and,  in  general,  very  unimportant.  Our 
remarks  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  charactiBr  and  ten- 
dency of  the  proceedings,  of  which,  if  they  be  not  already  knovni, 
Bfd  authenticated  report  may  easily  be  found  in  the  pamphlets 
whose  titles  we  have  given. 

We  deem  it  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  '  Alliancei' 
that  its  objects  are  not  presented  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  committees,  just  as  they  appear  in  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  public  meetings.  In  the  circular  which  occa- 
sioned the  conference  it  is  proposed  '  to  associate  and  concen- 
trate the  strength  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism  against  the 
encroachments  of  Popery  and  Puseyism,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  scriptural  Christianity.'  The  requisilionists  who 
signed  the  circular,  also  presented  to  the  conference  a  paper 
more  fully  exhibiting  ^  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  been  led 
to  convene  the  brethren  in  Liverpool,'  and  '  the  nature,  terms, 
and  objects  of  Christian  union,  which  had  been  unanimously 
adopted  by  themselves.'    This  paper  was  not  adopted  by  the 
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conference ;  but  care  enough  is  taken  in  the  first  pamphlet  Ht 
the  head  of  our  article  to  produce  the  feeling,  that  it  was  sub- 
staTitially  approved  of,  and  was  regarded  as  nothing  bat  a  fuller 
development  of  what  the  circular  invitation,  accepted  by  all 
present,  had  proposed  already.  It  is  true,  that  this  '  statement' 
says  distinctly,  page  73  :  ^  If  we  simply  united,  and  did  nothing 
more,  immense  good  would  be  accomplished/  But  it  adds 
directly  afterwards,  '  but  if  unity  be  in  one  view  an  end,  it  is  in 
another  light  a  means.'  And  it  then  proposes,  (pp.  74 — 76,) 
to  UTiitc  because  of  '  the  prevalence  of  popery,  the  inroads  dT 
infidelity,  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  condition 
of  Protestant  churches  themselves.'  We  find  farther  on,  p.  35, 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  conference  to  prepare  the 
basis  of  union,  ^  had  unanimously  agreed  to  reserve  the  promo- 
tion of  sabbath  observance  among  the  practical  objects  of  the 
Alliance.'  '  Long  and  earnest  conversation  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  report  to  this  effect :  but  the  result  was  an  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  the  committee  on  the  point  in  question ;  with  the 
understanding,  that  the  promotion  of  the  better  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  should  have  a  leading  place  among  the  objects  of 
the  proposed  Alliance.'  And  on  p.  10  of  pamphlet  No.  2,  ne 
find  that  a  select  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
among  other  points,  '  tlie  practicability  of  specifying  distinctly 
the  objects  at  which  the  Alliance  should  aim.' 

Sucli  passages  as  these  put  it  beyond  all  question,  that  the 
conference  and  the  provisional  committee  aim  at  other  objects 
than  ail  exhibition  of  Christian  union,  and,  in  fjEU^t,  regard  an 
organized  form  of  union  chiefly  as  a  means  to  something  yet  ul- 
terior. 

The  chairman  of  the  Manchester  meeting,  however,  is  reported 
to  have  said,  ^  The  direct  object  of  the  union  is  to  give  an  open- 
ing to  brotherly  recognition  and  conference  among  sincere 
Christians  holding  the  Head,  notwithstanding  minor  differences 
in  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  great  end,'  (the  italics  are  ours) 
^  proposed  by  the  alliance  is,  a  manifestation  to  the  world  of  that 
real  unity  of  believers  which  already  exists,  but  which  is  ob- 
scured by  the  j)rcsent  divisions  of  the  church.'  (Pamphlet  No.  4, 
p.  5).  'Our  object,'  too,  says  Dr.  Urwick,  (No.  4,  p.  13)  'in 
this  movement,  is  to  bring  out  the  manifestation,  the  prac- 
tical display  of  that  love  which  already  exists.'  Mr.  James,  also, 
(p.  16,)  declares,  '  What  we  want,  and  what  we  are  seeking,  by 
this  alliance,  is  a  fair  field  for  truth,  as  a  conHict  in  which 

charity  shall  not  be  wounded  in  the  strife 

Do  they  ask  us  what  we  shall  do  ?  Do  !  Meet, — piw, — ^love, — 
sing  together, — and  what  they  do  in  heaven,  with  the  exception 
of  praying.     Do  !     Conquer  ourselves ;  subdue  our  prejudices. 
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Do  !  Ameliorate  controversy ;  soften  the  asperities  of  discord- 
ant sentiment.  Do !  Grow  in  grace/  We  are  bound  to  add 
that  we  find  on  the  next  page  : — '  Do  !  We  shall  prepare  fiir 
future  action,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  we  do  not  pretend, 
yet,  to  see  the  way  clearly  before  us ;  we  are  waiting  to 
where  and  how  God  will  lead  us/  Mr.  Noel,  also,  iu  submitting 
the  propositions  of  the  Liverpool  conference,  quotes,  as  among 
the  designs  of  the  alliance — ^  and,  by  the  press,  and  by  such 
scriptural  means  as,  in  the  progress  of  this  alliance,  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  to  resist  not  only  the  efforts  of  popery,  but 
every  form  of  anti-christian  superstition  and  infidelity,  and  to 
promote  our  common  Protestant  faith  in  our  own  and  other 
countries/  (No.  4,  p.  19.)  But  except  such  a  vague  intimation 
as  that  already  given  by  Mr.  James,  we  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Noel  spoke  a  word  in  recognition  of  any  objects  ulterior  to  *  a 
manifestation  to  the  world  of  th^  real  unity  of  believers/  Nor, 
unless  from  a  hint  or  two  of  the  same  kind  from  other  speakers, 
could  any  person  present  at  the  meeting  have  conjectured  that 
ulterior  objects  had  been  either  thought  of  or  desired. 

The  two  meetings  in  Liverpool  were  of  a  similar  character. 
Neither  of  the  chairmen  referred  at  all  to  ulterior  objects; 
though  Mr.  Stewart,  one  of  them,  professedly  enumerated  *  the 
purposes  for  which  the  evangelical  alliance  is  proposed  to  be 
formed.'  Other  speakers,  indeed,  particularly  Mr.  Ewbank  and 
Mr.  Cordeaux,  did  not  altogether  lose  sight  of  what  had  been 
projected  at  the  conference.  Still,  whereas  union,  as  a  means, 
was  the  distinctive  object  aimed  at  in  the  conference  and  the 
committees,  union,  as  its  own  end,  was  the  most  conspicuoiu 
object  placed  before  the  public  meetings. 

We  do  not  refer,  now,  to  this  circumstance,  in  the  spirit  of 
complaint ;  still  less  with  the  design  to  attribute  anything  un- 
worthy to  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  We  are  struck,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact ;  for  such  we  deem  it :  and  though  we  may  not 
think  the  public  injured  by  it,  we  apprehend  that  the  '  Alliance' 
is.  For  the  impression,  and  we  believe  a  just  one,  is  produced, 
that  the  committee  find  a  scheme  for  co-operation,  a  much  more 
difficult  undertaking  than  they  had  expected.  Assuredly  it 
should  have  been  forthcoming  together  with  the  calls  upon  the 
Christian  public  for  an  evangelical  alliance.  Should,  no  co- 
operation be,  after  all,  proposed,  the  manifested  '  unity'  will  be- 
come the  world's  derision.  Without  a  doubt  the  apprehension 
is  prevalent  with  thousands,  that  this  result  may  be  expected. 
Those  parties  might  have  joined  an  evangelical  alliance,  who^ 
final  object  was  to  manifest  how  many  common  bonds  of  union 
comprised  some  twenty  sects,  or  more,  of  Christians ;  and,  had 
ulterior  objects  been  at  once  presented,  they  would,  possibly,  have 
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joined  it  still.  And  if  a  practicable  scheme  for  united  operation 
should  be  laid  before  them  at  the  promised  conference  in  August;  a 
scheme,  we  mean,  such  as  on  general  considerations  would  com* 
mend  itself,  and  such,  as  by  its  grandeur,  fairness,  aud  well- 
digested  details,  should  attest  that  its  promoters  had  enlarged 
and  not  contracted,  had  added  to,  not  taken  from,  their  primary 
desires  and  designs ;  the  candid  observants  whom  we  speak  of, 
wijl,  doubtless,  yet  identify  themselves  with  the  '  alliance/ 
But,  at  the  present,  the  postponement  till  August  of  the  prac- 
tical, coupled  with  the  strenuous  effort,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
enlist  the  Christian  public  so  in  favour  of  the  sentimental  as 
almost  to  necessitate  their  subsequent  adoption  of  the  practical, 
let  this  prove  what  it  may;  this  course,  we  say,  necessarily 
produces  distrust  of  the  leaders ;  and  though  the  distrust  may 
not  be  perpetuated,  it  certainly  is  not  without  foundation. 
Mr.  Bevan,  indeed,  (No.  3.  p.  25.)  contends  *  that  the  indefi- 
niteness  in  which  our  plans  now  appear,  is  one  of  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances  which  could  have  attended  us.  It  shows 
that  wise  men  are  taking  time,  wisely,  anxiously,  and  prayer- 
fully to  consider ;  that  they  are  pondering  deeply  and  long  on 
a  momentous  subject,  which  they  desire  should  command  a 
great  influence  through  all  departments  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  They,  therefore,  approach  it  with  a  feel- 
ing of  solemn  responsibility ;  a  feeling  that  has  restrained,  and, 
I  feel  assured,  will  yet  retrain  them  from  precipitate  measures.' 
We,  too,  think  that  the  brethren  alluded  to,  are  wise ;  all  that 
we  mean,  is,  they  would  certainly  have  been  esteemed  much 
wiser,  had  thev  taken  time  to  form  and  to  mature  their  ultimate 
designs,  before  exciting  the  public  to  embrace  their  nearer  and 
preliminary.  We  dare  not,  and  we  cannot,  charge  them  with 
a  guileful  effort  to  amuse  their  Christian  brethren  with  a  little 
pleasant  poetry  concerning  love  and  gentleness,  and  then  to 
induce  them,  while  enchanted,  to  uphold  an  agency  which,  in 
their  cooler  moments,  they  would  have  scrupled  to  employ.  If 
they  need  additional  defence  to  what  their  general  characters 
supply,  from  malignant  charges  such  as  this,  we  tender  them 
our  championship  with  all  devotedncss  and  faith.  Still, 
we  cannot  regard  the  present  iudefiniteness  of  their  plans  as  an 
auspicious  circumstance.  Whatever  time,  anxiety,  and  prayer, 
had  distinguished  their  deliberations  before  appealing  to  the 
public,  or  proposing  to  appeal,  might  certainly  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  proportionally  indicative  of  wisdom  and  of  solemn 
desire  to  be  restrained  from  precipitate  measures.  Their  pre- 
sent delay  is  indicative  of  nothing  more  than  this :  that  finding 
their  engagements  more  arduous  than  they  had  looked  for,  they 
desire  to  avoid  the  error  of  fulfilling  them  amiss.    A  higher 
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wisdom  would,  perhaps,  have  refrained  from  making  the  en* 
gageraent,  until  it  had  investigated  fully  all  the  difficulties  in- 
volved, aud  by  simple  subjugation  of  them,  had  precluded  tlie 
necessity  of  self-laudation  ;  nor  would  it  need  the  hiffhesi  wia^ 
dom  to  act  thus,  when,  as  was  here  the  case,  the  difficulties 
were  already  pointed  out,  and  former  vain  experiments  to  re- 
duce them  were  recorded.  Scarcely  a  leader  in  this  movement 
can,  however,  be  referred  to,  who  has  ffiven  proof  of  having 
thought  out  thoroughly  the  first  principles  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, or  who  has  seemed  to  do  justice  even  to  fraternal 
efforts  made  by  others  to  instruct  him,  or,  at  least,  to  interest 
him,  in  the  matter.  Our  brethren's  projected  EvangeUoal 
alliance  may  be  formed ;  and  their  plans  for  practical  co-ope- 
ration may  be  such  as  will  ensure  the  enthusinstic  suppoii 
of  those  even  of  their  friends  who  see  no  need  of  an  association 
to  manifest  believers'  unity ;  and,  whatever  be  oor  fears^  or  the 
tendency  of  this  article,  none  would  more  rejoice  than  we  should, 
if  such  co-operation  be  found  practicable.  But  we  think  it  no 
auspicious  circumstance  for  such  a  project,  that  ar  soon  as  its 
promoters  take  it  duly  into  consideration,  they  find  themselviSs 
confronted  with  the  very  difficulties  we,  among  others,  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  prepare  them  for ;  and,  instead 
of  experiencing  the  expected  facility  of  working  in  fellowship, 
provided  only  that  the  heart  be  right,  they  are  obliged  to  spend 
an  additional  half-year  in  thought,  and  meanwhile  to  occupy  the 
public,  made  anxious  by  their  busy  movements,  with  addresses 
on  what  the  public  never  doubted,  the  propriety  and  practica- 
bility of  Christian  love,  and  with  appeals  for  that  for  which  the 
public  are  quite  ready,  more  extensive  Christian  co-operation,  if 
only  the  appellants  would  show  them  how  it  can  be  brought 
about.  This  '  auspicious  circumstance/  we  repeat,  has  forced 
the  most  thoughtful  and  observant  minds  in  all  denominations 
to  distrust  the  originators  of  the  movement;  and  though  the 
distrust  be,  as  we  believe  and  feel,  of  the  most  generous  and 
candid  character,  it  is  necessarily,  as  such,  tha  more  profound 
and  vigilant. 

At  present,  then,  it  is  designed  to  make  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  an  active  organization  of  all  who  agree  to  a  so-called 
doctrinal  basis,  for  the  diffusion  of  certain  truths,  and  for  aggres- 
sion upon  certain  errors  and  mal-practices.  Should'  this 
be  found  impracticable,  an  alliance,  notwithstanding,  it  is  ex- 
pected, may  be  formed  of  the  same  parties,  for  the  sake  of 
showing  to  the  world  the  points  in  which  Christians,  who  differ 
otherwise,  agree,  and  of  inspiring  such  Christians  with  mutual 
respect  and  love  on  the  ground  of  this  agreement.  Should  the 
first  described  society  be  formed,  it  will  of  oourse,  aim  also  at 
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the  objects  specified  as  peculiarly  distinctive  of  the  second. 
Whoever,  then,  would  join  the  second,  is  almost  sure  to  join  the 
first,  if  well  constructed ;  though  many  who  would  support  the 
first  for  the  sake  of  its  more  practical  objects,  might  feel  no 
interest  at  all  in  the  second,  regarding  it  as  superfluous. 

We  now  proceed  to  ofter  some  remarks  concerning  the  first 
project,  fixing  our  mind  on  those  ultimate  objects  which  give  it 
it^  specific  character.  Afterwards,  supposing  all  these  objects 
withdrawn,  and  nothing  but  the  second  and  diminished  form  of 
association  to  remain,  we  shall  tender  a  few  observations  on 
that  also. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  at  present,  then,  designed  to  be 
a  society  com;^osed  of  persons  holdiag  '  what  are  usually  under- 
stood to  be  evangelical  views  in  regard  to'  eight  specified 
'  important  matters  of  doctrine/  and  associating,  while  for  the 
manifestation  and  the  increase  of  brotherly  affection,  especially 
to  ^  concentrate  the  strength  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism 
against  the  encroachments  of  Popery,  and  P:iseyism,'  and  'the 
inroads  of  Infidelity,'  to  extend  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world, 
and  to  promote  the  better  observance  of  the  sabbath.-  What 
modification  of  these  objects  has  already  taken  place  in  com- 
mittee, it  is  not  for  us,  of  course,  to  say.  If  ultimate  objects  be 
designed  at  all,  they  must  be  substantially  such  as  those  we 
have  enumerated :  unless,  indeed,  the  alliance,  like  some  other 
unions,  finding  these  impracticable,  yet  ashamed  to  confess  that 
it  is  able  to  accomplish  nothing,  forms  some  new  specific 
employment  for  itself,  and  directs  the  concentrated  strength  of 
Protestantism  to  the  preparation  of  a  Protestant  calendar,  or  the 
reformation  of  Protestant  psalmody.  Were  the  alliance  to  he  con- 
fined to  the  IJnited  Kingdom,  and  its  dependencies,  there  might 


one  visible,  Protestant,  evangelical,  free  church,  not  of  England, 
nor  of  Europe,  but  of  the  entire  world,  seeking  to  accomplish 
as  a  church  more  than  the  various  sects,  whose  members  may 
compose  it,  are  at  the  present  fitted  to  accomplish.  We  have 
determined  to  employ  no  irony,  nor  any  mode  of  ridicule,  in 
handling  this  grave  matter :  we  respect  too  much  our  brethren's 
godliness ;  we  believe  too  confidently  that  they  soon  will  be 
self-taught.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  would  like  to  use  such 
terms,  as  we  have  used  above,  in  describing  their  project :  but  we 
believe  our  terms  as  denoters  of  principles,  to  be  the  fair  equiva- 
lents to  theirs;  and  we  have  chosen  them  in  hope  that  their  more 
suggestive  power,  in  regard  to  tendencies,  may  supersede  the 
necessity  of  much  dry  logical  discussion,  and  prove  more  service- 
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able  than  shrewd  pleasantries,  which,  however  good-natoredly 
intended,  might  not  be  so  good-naturedly  received.  We  say  not 
that  our  brethren  cannot  form  the  association  they  design; 
nor  even  that  if  formed  it  cannot  be  scriptural  in  its  principles^ 
simple  and  facile  in  its  operations,  or  in  its  results  productive  of 
what,  but  for  it,  must  be  permanent  desiderata.  But  we 
frankly  tell  them,  that  we  know  of  no  such  institution ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  of  any :  and  we  affectionately  and  in  all  good  faith 
declare,  that  if  they  prosper,  theirs,  as  to  man^  shall  be  all  the 
honour  of  success,  and  ours,  the  much  humbler  honour  of  con- 
fession. The  only  powerful  plea  for  such  an  institution  would 
be,  in  our  esteem,  that  it  is  designed  for  a  brief  and  well  de« 
fined .  service ;  and,  while  preparing  a  more  purely  scriptural 
instrumentality,  is  ready  to  give  way  to  such  when  formed. 
Even  then,  though  supporting  it,  we  should  view  it  with  mis- 
giving ;  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  history  of  every  religious 
society  we  know,  except  alone  a  Christian  church.  But  the 
Alliance  from  its  very  nature  is  designed  to  be  perpetual ;  nor 
can  we  doubt,  that  as  long  as  it  shall  last,  it  will  be  marked  by 
the  '  auspicious  circumstance'  of  '  indefiniteness.'  We  turn, 
then,  to  the  scriptures ;  and  find  nothing  there  whose  expan- 
sion necessarily  leads  to  any  such  asscfciation;  while  the  Divine 
ordinance  of  Christian  churches  cannot,  it  seems  to  ns,  but 
suffer  an  eclipse,  and  be  virtually  abridged  of  some  of  its  im- 
portant obligations,  if  such  an  association  be  established.  The 
social  tendency,  and  the  weakness  of  isolation,  and  all  the 
favourite  topics  of  the  promoters  of  centralization,  may  be 
adduced  against  us.  We  regard  it,  however,  as  an  axiom,  that 
society  is  good  and  useful  only  where  individuality  is  altoge* 
ther  or  comparatively  powerless.  We  hold,  too,  that  a  society 
becomes  injurious,  when,  instead  of  promoting,  it  represses  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility.  And  when  a  more  compre- 
hensive society  proposes  to  perform  what  already  falls  within 
the  province  and  the  means  of  other  societies,  and  numerous 
too,  though  less  comprehensive,  we  unhesitatingly  declare  the 
new  society  an  evil,  great  in  proportion  to  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  to  the  number  of  small  societies  it  would  supersede 
and  consign  to  inefiiciency.  How  great  it  may  become,  and 
how  devoid  of  all  importance  they,  is  not  the  question.  We, 
too,  might  speculate  on  the  probable  efficiency  of  scripturally 
formed  churches,  if  only  a  portion  of  the  care  were  spent  in 
working  them  that  must  be  spent  in  rendering  the  Evangelical 
Alliauce  worthy  of  its  first  idea.  All  that  as  Christian  philo- 
sophers we  now  maintain  is,  the  duty  and  the  policy,  if  opera- 
rative  organizations  in  addition  to  Christian  churches  are  re- 
quired, of  preferring  those  which  most  of  all  bring  Ciiristiau 
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churches  into  view^  give  demonstration  of  their  aptitude,  tend 
to  augment  their  effective  power,  and  thus  at  once  do  honour 
to  the  Divine  idea  as  embodied  in  them^  and  deepen  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  and  promote  the  general  edification, 
of  the  several  members  they  contain.     While  waiting  with  all 
candour  to  do  justice  to  the  '  Alliance'  when  in  being,  we  fra- 
ternally express   our  present  judgment ;  that  neither  is  any 
additional  society  required  to  accomplish  what  it  proposes,  nor 
is  its  general  constitution,  as  sketched  by  the  provisional  com- 
mittee,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Christian  co-operation 
as  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  embodied  in  New  Testament 
churches.     The  history  of  the  Bible  Society  will  amply  illus- 
trate to  those  who  know  it,  much  of  the  negative  that  we  main- 
tain in  regard  to  honouring  God's  ordinance  of  churches.     The 
history  of   the  London  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Societies 
will  equally  illustrate  the  positive  that  is  implied.     Continental 
Societies,  Reformation  Societies,  Sabbath  Observance  Societies^ 
and  a  host  besides,  have  their  lesson  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn ;  but  not  one  of  them  encourages  a  scheme  like  that  for 
the  £vangelical  Alliance.     The  scheme,  however,  may  be  essen- 
tially improved  by  August.     We  should  have  awaited  its  ma- 
turity before  offering  a  remark  upon  its  nature  and  its  first 
apparent  tendencies,  had  we  more  trust  in  the  judgment  of  its 
chief  promoters,  or  been  content,  without  giving  them  a  caution, 
to  see  much-honoured  brethren  persevere  in  what  appeared  to 
us  a  course  of  mis-spent  labour  and  of  disappointment. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
comprehensive  co-operation,  as  arise  from  the  different  views 
entertained  by  various  promoters  of  the  Alliance  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  ulterior  objects  to  be  sought.  The  promotion  of 
sabbath  observance,  for  example,  one  of  the  first  objects  to 
occupy  the  new  association,  is  likely  by  itself  to  divide  the 
association  into  almost  as  many  sections  as  there  shall  be 
members.  But  on  matters  of  this  kind  it  would  be  prema- 
ture for  us  to  dwell.  Having  referred  to  the  cumbrousnesa^ 
the  centralizing  tendency,  and  the  want  of  harmony  with  the 
divine  ideas,  which,  we  think,  must  characterize  the  'Alli- 
ance '  as  an  operative  association,  we  leave  inferior  things  to  the 
spontaneous  suggestion  of  the  provisional  committee ;  and  the 
more,  when  August  comes,  these  shall  be  found  to  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  handled  with  a  careful  justicet,  the 
less  unpleasant  shall  we  feel  our  future  task. 

The  remaining  observations  we  now  wish  to  offer,  will  more 

appropriately  refer  to  the  '  Alliance '  as  intended  chiefly  to  mani- 

f(       '  to  the  world  that  real  unity  of  believers  which  already 

s,  but  which  is  obscured  by  the  present  divisions  of  the 
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church.'  And  at  once  we  must  entreat  our  brethren  to  assume 
another  name  than  that  proposed.  An  evangelical  alliance  they 
may  prove ;  and  were  there  a  prospect  of  their  becoming  at  any 
time  such  a  comprehensive  and  an  impressive  unity  as  might 
emulate  the  Roman^  we  should  not  think  it  particularly  immodest 
were  they  to  employ  the  more  imposing  and  significant '  The* 
We  allow  a  society^s  right  to  assume  whatever  unappropriated 
name  it  pleases.  It  is  not  right  we  speak  of,  but  propriety. 
And  with  our  expectations  of  the  expansion  the  '  Alliance  ^  will 
enjoy,  we  feel  the  sense  of  contrast  almost  ludicrously  roused 
when  we  look  on  the  Catholicism  of  its  name.  Doubtless  it  will 
manifest  to  the  worlds  that  the  particular  individuals  who  com- 
pose it,  hold  eight  important  points  in  common^  and  regard 
themselves  as  bounds  in  consequence^  to  walk  in  love :  but  it 
will  neither  show  that  others  do  not  hold  the  points^  and  walk 
in  love^  as  well  as  they ;  nor  render  the  propriety  of  this  par* 
ticular  mode  of  manifestation^  self-evident  and  unquestionable. 
In  our  esteem^  it  is  a  marvellous  confession  that  our  brethren 
of  the  Alliance  virtually  make.  For  if  they  mean  any  thing 
particular,  of  course  it  is  the  following ;  that  ail  their  private  and 
all  their  social  efforts  to  preserve  a  brotherly  spirit^- and  to  ex«> 
press  it  in  ways  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  int^rity,  are  signal 
failures  in  both  their  personal  consciousness  and  the  appre- 
hension of  the  world.  If  this,  truly,  were  the  fSBtct,  we  would 
join  our  brethren  in  bewailing  their  weakness  and  acts  of  incon- 
sistency ;  but  we  think  them  of  an  eminently  fraternal  spirit 
towards  each  other,  and  we  believe  that  want  of  mutual  kindness 
is  not  the  weighty  element  in  the  charges  that  the  world  would 
bring  against  them.  If  our  brethren,  however,  design  to  accuse 
others^  not  themselves,  it  would  be  well  to  point  their  accu- 
sations. General  charges  are  worth  nothing ;  and  if  personal 
charges  are  devised  within  the  breast,  our  brethren  need  no 
monitor  to  urge  them  to  a  private  dealing,  not  a  public,  to  a 
personal  and  direct,  not  a  social  and  indirect,  with  the  supposed 
offenders  and  their  faults.  To  this  private,  pointed,  frank,  and 
affectionate  expostulation  with  each  other,  in  cases  of  alleged 
unbrotherliness,  as  well  as  in  cases  involving  the  integrity  of 
character,  must  Christians,  we  maintain,  whether  of  the  same 
church  or  of  different  churches,  and  whether  or  not  of  the  same 
denomination,  come,  if  ever  the  supposed  evils  shall  be  rectified. 
Such  evils,  we  admit,  abound;  and  especially,  we.think>  in  the 
conduct  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  towards 
the  younger  and  more  ignofant  members  of  Independent  and 
Baptist  congregations ;  in  that  cxf  almost  all  evangelical  church* 
men,  both  clerical  and  lay,  towards  as  many  dissenters  and 
methodists  as  come  within  their  reach,  and  do  not  overswc 
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them ;  in  that  of  almost  all  protestants^  particalarly  chnrch- 
of-En<j^land-men^  presbyterians,  and  methodists,  towards  the 
catholics ;  (Mr.  Ewbank  half  suspects  this^  we  think;  see  No  8, 
p.  10);  in  that  of  almost  all  evangelicals  towards  unitarians ; 
and  in  that  of  a  large  number  of  dissenters  towards  their  breth- 
ren who  constitute  the  Anti-State-Church  Association^  and 
others  who  think  with  them,  though  not  joined  to  the  Associ- 
ation. The  evils,  then,  deplored^  we  do  not  think  imaginary. 
But  we  sec  no  need  of  a  new  association  expressly  established'to 
correct  them ;  neither  can  such  an  association  effect  the  least 
real  spiritual  good,  unless  by  prevailing  on  individual  men  to 
use  their  individual  influence  against  falsehood^  meanness^  slan- 
der, priestly  assumption,  and  all  dogmatism.  Should  it  be 
replied  that  this  would  be  the  explicit  object  of  the  Alliancej 
we  have  only  to  answer  with  all  simplicity,  but  grave  signifi- 
cance, that  if  God^s  Word  and  ordinances,  as  administered 
in  Chnstian  churches,  are  ineffective  to  attain  these  endS| 
we  have  no  hope  of  their  attainment  by  means  of  a  human 
institution  established  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Truth  in  their 
statements  of  what  other  men  believe,  love  in^the  imputation  of 
motives  and  the  construction  of  conduct,  integrity  in  proselvtii^, 
or  in  refraining  from  it  altogether,  fairness  in  the  reciprocation  of 
kind  offices ;  and  general  humanity  without  respect  of  persons 
or  of  creeds ;  let  pastors  and  all  men  of  social  influence  in  their 
respective  congregations,  observe  these  for  themselves^  and 
see  that  all  around  them  do  the  same,  or  hear  of  it ;  and 
the  world  no  longer  will  complain  that  Christians  do  not  love. 
But  if  no  sense  of  social  decency,  no  care  for  a  respectable  man- 
liness, no  dread  of  God,  no  love  tp  Christ,  no  profession  of 
religion,  no  special  obligation  as  a  teacher  and  a  chosen  pattern^ 
can  bring  a  man  to  put  away  lying,  and  to  follow  whatever  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report;  and  if  no  motives,  whether  these  or 
others  cognate  to  them,  can  induce  his  neighbour  when  witness- 
ing his  fault  to  use  his  influence  to  reclaim  him ;  it  is  not  to  an 
evangelical  alliance  wc,  at  all  events,  can  look  with  hope  of 
rescue.  As  a  promoter  of  love,  where  love  does  not  exist^  we  think 
it  altogether  powerless :  as  a  manifestation  of  love  where  love  is 
actually  existent,  we  deem  it  superfluous  and  uncalled  for. 

But  the  alliance  is  designed  to  manifest  unity  as  well  as 
love ;  and  in  this  light,  therefore,  wc  are  bound  to  view  it. 
Now,  without  a  doubt,  it  must  manifest  a  kind  of  unity  in  faith 
among  its  various  members  :  that  is,  it  will  show  that  the  per- 
sons constituting  the  alliance,  though  belonging  to  some  twenty 
different  denominations,  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding  eight 
great  points  of  doctrine  substantially  in  common.  Perhaps, 
now,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  country  at  all  curious  about 
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such  matters,  but  is  already  well  aware,  that  these  different  de- 
uomiaations  comprise  individuals   who   heartily  believe  in  all 
these  points.     The  alliance,  then,  will  teach  us  nothing.     Could 
it  form  a  tabular  account  of  all  professed  believers  in  these 
points,  something,  indeed^  would  then  be  done ;  but  it  would  be 
only  worse  than  nothing.     For  statistical  purposes,  the  alliance 
would  be  most  deceptive  and  mischievous.     No  calculation,  but 
what    would  certainly  be  false  in  many  ways,  could  be  made 
from  the  number  of  its  adherents,  respecting  the  aggregate  of 
the  hearty  receivers  of  these  eight  important  points.     Mean- 
while we  have  a  most  serious  apprehension  to  suggest  respect- 
ing the  acknowledged  recognition  of  ^  The  Points,'  by  the  pro- 
moters of  an  alliance  on  their  basis.     For  the  doctrine  of  Tract 
90,  appears  to  us  exemplified,  unwittingly  it  may  be,  but  still 
most  thoroughly,  by  the  adherents  to  these  points.     We  hold, 
indeed,  with  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  with  every  man,  as  we 
suppose,  of  truth  and  common  sense,  that  no  subscribers  in 
common  to  a  creed  or  to  articles,  and  no  acknowledged  sup- 
porters, though  without  subscription,  of  what  they  deem  a  form 
of  sound  words,  believe  each  other  to  attach  precisely  the  same 
shades  of  thought  to  the  symbols  they  agree  together  to  uphold. 
A  generous  latitudinarianism,  though  not  logically  defined,  is 
morally  perceived  and  ingenuously  confessed.  No  party  is  de- 
ceived.    The  joint  assenters  and  their  auditors  have  a  common 
understanding  of  the  matter.     The  witnesses  and  the  jury  alike 
attach  the  same  signifying  power  to  the  symbols.     Dr.  Pusey 
and  his  party,  we  believe,  transgressed,  in  the  conviction  of  all 
honest  men,  the  indefinite  but,  because  indefinite,  most  easily 
cognizable  limits.     Their  avowe3  opponents,  the  promoters  of 
the  evangelical  alliance,  are,  we  fear,  pursuing  a  like  course.    If 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists  agree  to  declare  together  their 
common   faith   in   the  authority   and   perpetuity   of  baptism, 
they  observe,  we  think,  the  necessary  limits ;  for  they  neither 
deceive  each  other,  nor  mislead  the  world.     Everybody  knows, 
or   may   know,    all  that  is  required  for   a   clear  understand- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  symbols.     But,  we  maintain,  there  are 
pledged  members,  and   active   members   too,  of  this  alUance, 
who,   if  they   knew   the  reserve,   the   qualifications,   and   the 
supplementary    additions,  with  which  they  severally  give  their 
assent  to  the  first,  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  and  the 
eighth,  of  these  important  points;  still  more  if  they  thought 
the  world  around  them  were  aware  of  all ;  would  calmly,  hand 
in  hatid,  expire  together  at  the  stake  or  on  the  scaffold,  ere  they 
would  concert   a  set  of  symbols  to  indicate  their  substantial, 
unity  of  faith.     Our  brethren  cannot  think  us  upbraiding  them 
as  Jesuitical ;  let  them  not  meet  us,  therefore,  with  a  declaration 
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of  their  honesty.  TVe  uphold  their  honesty ;  and  the  support  is 
seemly  as  thus  tendered.  But  as  surely  as  we  reverence  their 
honesty^  we  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  that  from  certain  strong 
and  ill-regulated  impulses  to  a  manifestation  of  unity,  thqr  hase 
become  blind  to  the  wide^  and^  unless  to  transcendental  philo- 
sophers^ irreconcileable  differences^  which  in  innumerable  in- 
stances may  be^  and  in  some  actually  are^  latent  behind  the 
symbols  they  have  thought  proper  to  employ.  Were  we  respon- 
sible for  this  movement^  we  should  say  with  Mr.  Kelly,  (No.  3, 
p.  20^)  that  the  first  article  '  contains^  by  necessary  implicationi 
another  impoitant  truth  relating  to  the  supremacy  and  head- 
ship of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Mr.  Kelly's  sagacity  evidently 
requires  the  recognition  of  this  truth^  in  order  to  complete  hu 
creed.  Not  finding  it  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Points,  (most 
marvellous,  yet  significant  omission,)  his  logic  infers  it  firom  the 
first.  His  desire  for '  visible  unity/  content  with  its  involvement 
there,  his  conscientiousness  consigns  him,  notwithstanding^  to 
declare  what  he  considers  necessarily  involved;  while  with  honest 
boldness  he  expounds  his  meaning,  adding,  'I  can  form  no 
other  conception  of  that  headship,  than  as  consisting  in  the 
supremacy  of  Christ's  laws,  and  the  willing  submission  of  his 
people  to  them  ;  and  of  these  laws  t/ie  word  of  God  alone  is  the 
depository.' '  The  italics  are  our  own,  though  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  speaker's  voice  must  have  remarkably  intoned 
the  words.  All  this,  now,  we  admire,  on  the  supposition  that 
we  substantially  approve  of  the  preliminary  proceedings.  Onoe 
at  that  meeting,  as  its  understood  supporters,  we  too  shoold 
have  done  what  Mr.  Kelly  did.  But  that  the  church-of-England 
promoters  of  the  Alliance  believe  or  recognize  this '  necessary 
implication,'  or,  though  Mr.  Noel  and  his  personal  friends  may 
])erceivc  it,  and  exalt  it  too,  that  by  works,  the  only  criterion, 
they  indicate  their  faith;  or,  that  constitutional  church*of- 
Englandism  is,  or  is  commonly  believed  to  be,  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  thus  implied,  and,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Noel  and 
his  friends  can  consistently  adhere  to  both ;  all  this  is  simply 
and  utterly  incredible;  nor  do  we  know  a  position  taken  fay 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  clique  more  startling  to  the  understanding, 
and  more  offensive  to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  British  public, 
than  would  this  position  be  if  taken.  That  the  most  influential 
Wcsleyan  Methodists,  if  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
popular  Methodism,  (and  as  they  have  helped  to  make  it  what 
it  is,  can  they  possibly  be  ignorant  ?)  could  assent  to  the  third 
and  the  sixth  points ;  all  that  Calvinists  hold  relating  to  Qod's 
sovereignty  and  gracious  election  being,  we  think,  as  necessarily 
implied  in  those  points  viewed  together,  as  Christ's  headship  is 
implied  in  point  the  first ;  this,  we  say,  arousing  as  the  deeds  of 
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great  men  have  recently  been  felt,  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
awakening,  and  sobering  too.  Generalization  has  done  much 
for  physic^  science ;  but  its  loftiest  triumphs  were  reserved^  it 
seems,  for  its  management  of  theological.  Reserved^  we  have 
not  a  doubt  they  were ;  but  we  apprehend  they  are  not  forth- 
coming yet.  Neither  the  Methodists  nor  the  churchmen^  at  all 
events,  appear  to  us  to  have  displayed  them,  while  aiding  in  the 
preparation  of  ^  the  Basis  of  Union.'  The  churchmen^  most  of 
all,  have  failed :  and  when  the  future  historian  of  the  present 
times  shall  point  to  the  occasions  on  which  the  schismatical  nature 
of  the  state-church  principle  was  most  apparent,  and  efforts  to 
unite  state  churchmen  and  dissenters  in  either  general  evange- 
lical co-operation,  or  a  full  and  unequivocal  profession  of  evan- 
gelical faith,  were  defeated  entirely  and  hopelessly,  and  solely 
through  the  unalterably  and  untamably  schismatic  force  peculiar 
to  that  principle,  and  identified  witn  its  vitality ;  among  the 
first,  if  not  as  first  of  all,  he  will  refer,  we  doubt  not,  to  the 
movement  wc  are  now  considering.  Already  is  the  movement 
charged  with  illustrations  of  what  we  now  assert  in  relation  to 
the  state-church-principle.  Want  of  space,  however,  forbids  us 
to  record  them :  and  we  must  be  content  with  having  taken  the 
opportunity  afforded  us  above,  of  showing  that  churchmen  and 
dissenters  can  unite  in  putting  forth  a  creed,  only  when  their 
perceptions  are  perturbed  through  the  agitating  power  of  tem- 
porary and  peculiar  motives,  or  by  appearing  to  their  country- 
men, whose  contemplation  of  their  common  faith  they  court,  to 
use  a  set  of  words  in  one  sense  when  they  use  them  in  another, 
and  neither  use  them  in  the  same.  Rome's  union  is  far  more 
sound  and  real  than  such  as  this. 

We  have  eschewed,  as  much  as  possible,  all  mere  matters  of 
detail,  and  confined  our  observations  to  great  principles.  In 
the  same  earnest  and  uncensorious  spirit  we  would  now  direct 
our  readers'  minds  to  another  grave  consideration.  Some  of 
the  quotations  we  have  already  made,  manifest  the  deep  import- 
ance attached  by  the  friends  bf  the  Alliance  to  the  visibility  of 
the  unity  existent  among  evangelical  believers.  Two  extracts 
more,  purposely  selected  from  the  remarks  of  men  of  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  on  many  points,  will  set  this  yet  more  strikingly 
before  our  readers.    Mr.  Ewbank,  (No.  3,  p.  10,)  declares, — 

'  I  must  always  feel  that  the  greatest  hindrance  in  our  controversy 

with  Romanism  is  our  want  of  manifested  union The  unity 

of  Home  has  a  most  magnificent  appearance,  and  is  most  captivating 
to  the  imagination.  I  know  some  young  friends  of  ours  have  joined 
that  apostate  church  on  account  of  this  captivation;  .  .  .  .  «  not 
satisfied  with  its  purity,  but  feeling  sore  that  we  cannot  be  the  true 
church,  because  we  have  not  thai  manifested  union  for  which  our 
Saviour  prayed.' 

mm2 
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Mr.  Kelly,  too,  (No.  iii.  p.  19),  proceeds  as  follows: — 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  open,  visible  union,  amongst  the  tnie 
disciples  of  Christ,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  an  imperative  duty, 
from  the  obligations  of  which,  on  every  favourable  opportunity, 
nothing  can  release  us.  To  affirm  that  it  is  an  impracticable  thing 
is  either  to  libel  the  vi'ord  of  God,  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  oar 
Divine  Master,  who,  foreseeing,  with  infinite  precision,  all  the  dif- 
ferences which  should  prevail  amongst  His  redeemed  people,  never- 
theless imposed  on  them  a  duty  which  these  very  differences  render 
it  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil  ;  or  it  is  to  pronounce  the  severest 
condemnation  imaginable  on  the  whole  church  of  God.  For  myself 
I  repudiate  both.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  duty  is  as  practicable  as 
it  is  imperative  and  beneficial.' 

Aud  so  do  we  ;  but  not  in  the  way  proposed  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  If  !Mr.  Kelly^s  observations  mean  anything^  they 
must  incaii,  time  and  circumstances  considered^  that  in  the  Alli« 
ance  a  '  favourable  opportunity^  will  be  afforded  for  fulfilling  a 
duty  at  prcseut  not  fulfilled^  and  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  unless 
by  some  such  institution  as  the  Alliance.  Mr.  Kelly^  of  coursei 
is  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Ewbank's  statements ;  and^  indeed^  in 
this  matter,  we  would  rather  lose  sight  altogether  of  our  two 
brethren  as  individuals ;  and,  regarding  their  quoted  words,  as 
we  think  wc  fairly  may,  as  substantially  denoting  some  of  the 
principles  and  views  that  have  instigated  to  the  movement,  we 
would  make  our  strictures  correspond.  We  believe,  then,  that 
the  visible  unity  of  believers  is  practicable,  imperative,  and 
beneficial :  and  we  have  not  a  doubt,  that  if  evangelical  men  of 
every  denomination  would  cease  from  the  evil  speaking  and  the 
indescribably  base  practices  we  have  already  reprobated,  the 
visibility  oi  their  union  in  faith  woidd  be  at  once  in 
exactly  equal  ratio  to  the  reality.  We  have  already 
declared  our  conviction,  that  the  Alliance  will  be  powerle^ 
to  reform  the  nial-practices  of  which  wc  speak;  and,  also, 
that  it  will  profess  a  unity  much  more  comprehensive 
than  will  actually  exist.  We  add,  that  to  multiply  our  decla^ 
rations  of  unity  while  such  conduct  is  prolonged,  will  deepen 
what  impression  the  world  already  has  of  our  wordiness  and 
cant ;  and  that  whoever,  by  means  of  the  alliance,  might  be 
favourably  persuaded  of  our  unity,  would  be  still  more  so,  if, 
without  the  alliance,  they  perceived  our  mutual  bearing  to  be 
such  as  we  would  have  it.  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  apply  these 
observations  to  an  alliance  comprising  no  member  whatever 
of  a  State-Church.  To  admit  State-Churchmen  degrades  the 
whole  into  a  farce.  What  might  at  first  impose,  becomes  bur- 
lesque :    or  if  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  the 
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actors  should  repress  the  ludicrous,  their  aelf-delusion,  ap-> 
proaching  to  a  monomania,  would  excite  the  pitiful  witlun  ua 
till  pain,  in  our  inability  to  help  them^  would  constrain  us  to 
avert  our  gaze.  Declaring  his  brotherly  equality^  yet  buttresa- 
ing  a  system  which  declares  his  vast  superiority;  invoking 
public  investigation  of  his  union  with  others  in  a  spiritual  fidth, 
while  taking  a  part  in  excluding  the  same  brethren  from  join- 
ing in  his  spiritual  worship ;  trumpeting  his  candour,  his  for- 
bearance, his  joy  in  our  prosperity,  yet  openly  or  tacitly  assist- 
ing those  whose  theory,  exemplified  as  often  as  opportunity  is 
given,  dishonours  us,  annoys  us,  persecutes  us,  or  in  its  best 
displays,  but  tolerates  us;  a  State  Churchman  acting  thus — 
and  thus  acts  each  State  Church-pleader  for  the  Evangelical 
Alliance, — presents,  in  our  esteem,  a  spectacle,  we  say  not  so 
unmanly,  for  we  wish  not  to  excite  mere  human  feelings,  but 
so  totally  unchristian,  that  we  can  find  one  more  type  oidy  ci 
the  Christian  character,  where  cognate  faults  assume  a  still 
worse  aspect.  That  type,  we  hardly  need  to  specify  it,  is  the 
man,  who,  dissenting  from  the  State-Church  principle,  abhor- 
ring its  tendency  and  poUcy,  and  more  willing,  infinitely,  to 
endure  its  persecutions  than  to  take  its  pay,  yet  listens  with 
admiring  and  greedy  ears  to  all  his  allied  brother  of  the  State- 
Church  says,  extols  him  for  his  liberality  and^candour,  deems 
him  an  eminent  exemplar  of  all  Christian  graces,  and,  that  we 
may  quickly  know  the  worst,  is  pleased  with,  and  feels  honoured 
by,  his  commendations. 

Such  a  visible  unity,  however,  as  the  Alliance  will  present, 
will  be  serviceable,  we  are  taught,  as  a  rival,  or  an  antagonist,  of 
Rome.  Our  spiritual  predecessors  took  another  way  of  hum- 
bling Rome.  They  denied  the  Roman  church  to  be  a  Christian 
church  at  all ;  stiU  more,  that  it  presented  a  visible  unity  of 
faith  as  experienced  among  all  beUevers.  Declaring  their  own 
faith  as  good  as  any  found  in  Romish  churchmen,  they  dared 
Rome  to  the  scrutiny ;  and  when  pressed  with  declamation  con- 
cerning their  disorganized  condition,  they  were  beginning  to 
allow  the  fact  and  glory  in  it,  and  to  intimate  that  such  a  state 
would,  possibly,  be  found  more  Christian  and  more  godly,  than 
any  organized  union  of  all  believers  ever  could  become.  State- 
churchmen  and  dissenters  now  agree  to  try  a  different  course ; 
and  magnanimously  adopting  the  broken  weapon  of  their  foe, 
having  beaten  her  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  now  essay  to 
show  how  easily  they  can  beat  her  with  her  own.  We  earnestly 
protest  against  a  passage  of  spiritual  arms  like  this.  We  deny 
the  practicability  of  such  an  Evangelical  Alliance,  as  shall,  even 
when  first  formed,  still  less  in  the  course  of  years,  .comprise 
a  fair  representation  even  of  the  EvangeUoal  believers.   We  take 
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this  position,  and  care  not  to  protect  it.  We  have  no  time  to  fortify 
it  now ;  and,  besides,  no  one  will  attack  it  but  from  far.  Denying 
the  practicability  of  the  Alliance,  we  are  reminded  that  Christ 
orders  it,  or  something  like  it.  This,  too,  we  still  more  eaniT 
estly  deny.  Had  He  when  '  forseeing,  with  infinite  predbdon, 
all  our  differences,'  imposed  on  all  his  redeemed  people 
the  duty  of  an  organized  union,  we,  too,  should  have  felt 
obliged  to  try  through  life  to  form  one,  and  when  dying, 
to  encourage  our  successors  to  persevere  for  ever.  Christ  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  however ;  nor  gave  a  hint  of  the  need  of 
any  more  extensive  organization  of  his  people  than  such  as  is  found 
in  independent  churches.  We  allow  that  '  open,  visible  union 
amongst  Christ^s  true  disciples  is  an  imperative  duty,  from  the 
obligations  of  which,  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  nothing 
can  release  us.'  But  we  deny  that  any  call  exists  for  an  alli- 
ance now,  which  did  not  equally  exist  in  apostolic  times.  We 
deem  ourselves  warranted  to  be  content  with  such  '  favourable 
opportunities'  for  manifesting  what  unity  of  faith  there  is,  as 
were  embraced  by  members  of  apostolic  churches  when  they, 
too,  differed,  as  we  know  they  occasionally,  for  a  season,  did,  in 
some  matters  of  opinion,  and  still  more  in  divers  practices.  We 
maintain,  too,  most  distinctly,  that,  if  there  be,  though  we 
believe  that  there  are  not,  such  peculiarities  in  our  mutual 
differences,  as  require  for  their  extinction,  or  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  faith  we  hold  in  common,  a  new  catholic  union  of 
evangelical  believers,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Christ  should  have 
given  no  instructions  for  the  formation  of  such  union,  or  should,  at 
least,  have  enacted  no  principle  of  union  susceptible  of  the  expan- 
sion now  desired.  We  deny,  moreover,  the  expediency  of  the 
Alliance;  and  we  mean  thereby  to  assert  its  inexpediency.  We  have 
already  indicated  not  a  few  objections  to  it  on  this  ground.  We 
add,  that  only  those  of  its  members  who  occasionally  meet,  can 
increase  their  mutual  confidence;  for  there  is  not,  and  there 
cannot  be,  a  sufficient  test  of  spiritual  character.  The  Alliance, 
we  must  repeat,  too,  will  tend  to  exclude  from  general  view 
Christ's  ordinance  of  independent  churches ;  and  thus  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  subject  to  no  brotherly  and  mutual  oversight, 
and  nuulc  apart  from  the  practical  observance  of  church  ordi- 
nances, may  be  substituted  for  the  deeply-felt  profession  enjoined 
on  believers  by  the  Word  of  God.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
membership  in  such  an  an  alliance,  inducing  the  feeling  that 
our  personal  share  in  promoting  real  unity  and  concord  among 
Cliristiaus,  is  virtually  deputed  to  representative  committees, 
will  tend  decidedly  to  deaden  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  to  be  a  cloak  to  such  unholy  conduct  as  wc  have 
more  than  once  exposed  in  previous  pages.    With  grief,  too. 
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such  as  we  have  rarely  felt  when  anim%dvertiiig  upon  public 
men^  we  are^  finally^  compelled  by  the  irecent  lett^a,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Patriot/  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  and  Sir  C.  E.  Smithy  to 
speak  of  the  Alliance  as  tendings  whatever  be  its  documentary, 
professions,  to  suppress,  and  to  cast  into  obUvion,  some  among 
the  grandest  discoveries  of  revelation^  the  most  stirring,  potent^ 
liberating,  and  sanctifying  elements  of  the  truth  called  evange- 
lical. The  correspondence  between  Sir  C.  £.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Campbell  has  confirmed  our  worst  fears,  especially  when  we  axe 
informed  by  Sir  Culling,  writing  firom  Liverpool,  where. he  was 
presiding  over  the  aggregate  committee,  that  he  had  not  spoken 
to  a  dissenter  who  did  not  blame  his  correspond^it's  tone 
towards  the  Church  of  England.  '  Already  V  we  exdaim. 
'Are  words  spoken  in  conmiittee  so  soon  opposed  by  words 
without?  After  all  our  charitable  hope,  then,  was  a  snarej^ 
indeed,  intended  for  the  truthful  but  unwary?'  Bnt  we  for- 
bear. The  peculiar  motives  that  have  prompted  mainr  men  to 
join  the  movement;  its  probable  results;  numerous  &cts,  too, 
illustrative  of  all  the  tendencies  we  have  ascribed  to  the  Alli- 
ance ;  these,  and  other  matters  like  them,  call  for  enumeration  - 
and  remark.  But  we  approached  the  whole  subject  with  re- 
luctance; and  we  leave  it  as  quickly  as  with  honesty  we  can. 
We  await  the  future  in  the  spirit  we  have  manifested  toward^ 
the  past ;  and  we  should  be  relieved,  if  assured  that  we  need 
concern  ourselves  no  more  about  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 


Brief  ^tftMf* 

Life  of  Julius  Casar.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

Thb  purpose  of  this  brief  biography  is  to  place  before  a  class  of 
readers  who  otherwise  are  not  hkely  to  know  much  more  of  C»sar 
than  the  name,  an  outline  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  to  state  them 
apart  from  that  homage  to  military  genius  and  glory  with  which  they 
have  usually  been  associated.  We  could  have  wished  that  instead 
of  following  Suetonius  so  closely,  the  compiler  had  given  to  his  nar- 
rative the  freshness  and  unity  of  an  independent  biography.  By 
going  less  into  detail  in  other  parts,  the  chief  occurrences  might  have 
been  placed  in  greater  prominence  and  relief,  and  room  might  have 
been  found  for  that  preliminary  sketch  of  Roman  customs  and  laws 
which  the  readers  for  whom  the  Life  is  specially  adapted,  will  need, 
and  for  those  incidents,  in  greater  variety,  which  mark  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  the  epoch  selected.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  publication  of  such  a  series  as  that  of  which  this  appears  to 
be  the  first,  believing  that  whatever  gives  enlargement  and  variety 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  little  time  and  money^  and  whose 
predilections  are  happily  of  a  religious  order^  is  a  good. 
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We  do  not  like,  in  such  works,  a  running  commentary  of  devout 
reflections — a  determination  to  improve  any  and  every  thing,  and 
think  that  a  supplementary  chapter  embodying  and  enforcing  tliem, 
has  been  judiciously  preferred. 

The  Women  of  England,  their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic  Habits.     By 
Mrs.  Ellis.     London :  Fisher  and  Co. 

This  volume  forms  the  commencement  of  a  uniform  series  of  Mrs. 
Ellis's  popular  works,  under  the  title  of  The  Englishwoman's  Family 
Library.  The  size  is  foolscap  octavo  ;  the  price  five  shillings  ;  and 
the  whole  are  to  appear  in  monthly  volumes.  We  need  not  recom* 
mend  a  work  which  is  already  known,  and  highly  appreciated  through* 
out  the  British  empire.  The  attentive  perusal  of  such  volumes  can* 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great  social  improvement. 


The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud ;  or  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mum^ 
sulmans.  Compiled  from  Arabic  sources,  and  compared  with 
Jewish  traditions.  By  Dr.  G.  Weil.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  occasional  Notes.  12mo.  London :  Longman  and 
Co. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  volume  which  ought  to  be  extensively 
circulated  amongst  biblical  students,  and  from  which  general  readers 
may  derive  much  attractive  information  The  strange  mixture  of 
truth  and  error,  fact  and  fable,  which  it  unfolds,  is  not  without  its 
value  in  relation  to  the  Christian  evidences,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
may  well  render  us  grateful  for  a  purer  and  more  veritable  faith  than 
the  Koran  or  the  Talmud  furnishes.  Should  the  public  patronize  the 
work,  the  translator  purposes,  '  in  a  future  volume,  to  discuss  the 
legendary  principle,  at  some  length,  and  to  show  the  analogy  of  its 
practical  working  in  the  Jewish,  the  Mohammedan,  and  Roman  catho* 
lie  systems  of  religion.' 

The  English  Hexapla,  consisting  of  the  Six  important  vernacular  English 
Translations  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,     Part  VI.    London  : 

Bagi>tcr  and  Sons. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  satisfactory  progress  of  this  work,  which 
ought  speedily  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  Englishman. 
Amongst  the  many  services  rendered  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster  to  the 
cause  of  sacred  literature,  the  publication  of  this  volume  is  by  no 
means  the  least.  It  is  to  be  completed  within  twelve  parts,  of  which 
one  half  has  now  appeared,  and  the  character  of  the  publishers  is  a 
sufficient  pledge  for  the  honourable  fulfilment  of  their  contract. 

We  are  specially  concerned  to  prevent  the  supposition  of  this 
work  being  suited  only  to  the  learned.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  English  reader,  and  will  probably 
do  more  than  any  other  single  volume,  to  render  him  accurately 
versed  in  the  precise  significancy  and  force  of  the  New  Testament 
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Scriptures.  To  such,  therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  it^  whilst 
to  the  more  erudite  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  it  presents 
points  of  interest  which  they  only  can  fully  appreciate,  and  for  which 
they  will  vainly  look  to  any  other  single  publication. 


History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Centmy*  By  J.  H.  Merle 
D'Aubigne.  D.  D.  A  New  Translation  (Containing  the  Author's  last 
Improvements),  By  Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.  Vol.  III.  Glasgow  9 
W.  Coilins. 

In  our  notice  of  the  6rst  volume  of  this  edition — the  only  one  we 
have  seen  prior  to  this — we  intimated  our  intention  to  waivei  in  its 
favour,  our  strong  objection  to  the  multiplication  of  translations  of 
popular  foreign  works.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  much  to  plead  in  his 
favour,  and  the  unpreoedently  low  price  at  which  the  edition  is 
issued,  is  unquestionably  a  great  boon  to  a  large  class.  The  present 
volume  containing  377  pages  12mo.,  printed  in  a  good  and  clear 
type,  is  issued  at  eighteen  pence,  and  may,  therefore,  be  procured^ 
with  its  predecessors,  by  almost  every  reader  in  the  kin|;dom.  There 
are  comparatively  few  whose  means  place  it  beyond  their  reach,  and 
we  hope  that  the  enterprizing  publisher  will  find  such  a  sale  as  will 
encourage  him  to  furnish  other  works  of  standard  value  at  an  equally 
low  price. 


mm 


Select  Devotional  iVorks  of  Joseph  Hall,  2>,  D.     Bishop  of  Norwich. 
London.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  publications  entitled  '  The  Doc* 
trinal  Puritans,'  now  in  the  course  of  being  issued  by  the  Tract 
Society.  The  series  is  intended  to  combine  some  of  the  best  works 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  will  'be  arranged  in  pocket  volumes, 
containing  on  the  average,  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  each,  in 
neat  cloth  boards ;  the  price  to  subscribers  and  booksellers,  being 
one  shilling  the  volume,  and  one  shilling  and  fourpence  to  non« 
subscribers.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  them  to  subscribers  to  this 
series  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  every  alternate  month,  or  six  volumes 
in  the  year,  for  the  subscription  of  six  shillings  annually,  paid  in 
advance.' 

We  are  no  great  friends  to  this  plan  of  selection.  It  has  many, 
and  some  of  them  serious,  evils,  yet  we  apprehend  on  the  whole, 
that  good  preponderates.  The  circumstantial  and  mental  training  of 
many  disqualify  them  for  the  perusal  of  extended  treatises,  while  the 
religious  teelings  of  all  may  be  awakened  by  a  casual  recurrence  to 
such  pocket  companions  as  the.pnssent. 
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We  have  just  received  from  a  friend  a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  '  Auricular  Confession/  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
January  number,  on  which  we  think  it  desirable  to  make  a  few 
observations.  The  communication  enclosed  a  prospectus  (in 
French,  we  are  happy  to  say)  relating  to  a  number  of  treatises 
on  subjects  of  moral  theology,  physiology,  etc.,  written  by  a 
priest  and  religious  of  La  Grande  TSrappe,  who  is  also  m.d.  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  private  professor  of  practical  medicine. 
We  are  imwilling  to  be  more  explicit,  as  it  is  not  our  object  to 
draw  attention  to  these  treatises,  but  in  connection  with  one  of 
them  (a  work  whose  title  we  shoidd  not  venture  to  translate), 
some  statements  are  made  which  it  may  be  useful  to  expose. 
The  object  of  the  prospectus  is  to  justify  the  initiation  of  the 
young  seminarists  of  France  into  all  the  mysteries  attending  the 
violation  of  the  seventh  and  tenth  commandments,  together  with 
others  (hinted  at  in  the  title  to  the  work  in  question),  of  which 
we  cannot  speak.     The  following  are  extracts : — 

'  It  is  then  necessary  to  study  with  care  the  moral  deviations  and 
aberrations  of  human  nature,  in  order  that  this  analytical  study  may 
contribute  to  restore  it,  and  cause  it  to  return  into  the  path  of  truth 
and  order,  that  is  to  say,  of  virtue. 

'  The  object  of  this  labour  is  to  lay  hold  of  man  only  by  his  carnal 
and  animal  nature  ;  to  view  him  in  the  state  of  abject  servitude  in 
which  he  is  inexorably  enchained  by  the  tyrannical  empire  of  his 
senses;  lastly,  to  contemplate  him  with  a  sentiment  of  mournful  com- 
passion in  the  state  of  moral  degradation  to  which  his  brutal  and 
vilifying  passions  have  reduced  him. 

'  We  shall  therefore  follow  humanity  in  the  polluted  career  of  the 
shameful  vices  of  the  flesh,  holding  always  before  us  the  torch  of 

physiological  and  medical  science. 

*  •¥  m  Hi  Hi 

*  As  for  those  who  shall  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  publication, 
or  who  shall  pretend  that  we  have  no  title,  credentials,  or  mission  to 
undertake  the  work,  we  shall  say  to  them,  we  allow  you  no  other 
right  than  that  of  reading  and  refuting  us.     Refute  us,  and  we  shall 

reply.     There  is  the  whole  question. 

*  *  *  *  H 

'  If  any  Voltarian  critics,  faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  master, 
should  calumniate  us,  we,  also,  faithful  to  the  word  of  our  master, 
shall  pity,  without  fearing,  and  shall  pray  for  them.  Orate  pro  ca- 
hitnniantibus  vos.  No — we  shall  not  fear  calumny  :  we  shall  dis- 
dain the  attacks  of  impiety,  rationalism,  and  pantheistic  materialism. 
We  shall  despise  those  pitiful  literary  productions,  that  filthy  pro. 
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vender  which  is  from  day  to  day  dispensed  to  the  hungry  intellects 
of  cynicism  and  scandal,  and  in  which,  as  a  learned  bishop  lately 
said,  all  the  vices  find  their  living  pictures  {tableau  vivants)  and  all 
that  is  disgraceful  its  apology.  Those  deplorable  fictions  of  delirious 
talent,  braving  every  sentiment  of  honour  and  modesty,  derive  their 
light  from  nothing  but  corruption  itself,  like  the  sickly  rays,  whichi 
in  a  dark  night,  escape  from  putrifying  carcases.  They  are  the  cor- 
ruscations  of  the  tomb.  We  may  say,  with  a  German  poet,  that  the 
light  of  impiety,  like  that  of  decaying  wood,  has  no  flame,  and  that 
its  heat,  like  that  of  a  fever,  is  without  light.  It  is  therefore  a  deadly 
light,  a  troublous  and  destructive  heat. 

'  You  have  lately  heard  these  voices,  so  full  of  mockery,  contempt, 
blasphemy,  and  sacrilege,  exalting  themselves  like  a  tempest  against 
catholic  education,  which  they  have  cited  to  the  bar  of  the  public. 
This  is,  indeed,  no  new  fact.  A  stranger  in  the  world,  the  church 
has  in  all  ages  been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  insults  and  outrages. 
But  what  is  new — what  is  strange  among  all  the  strange  things  of  the 
age,  is  to  meet  with  men  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  modesty,  and  yet 
give  themselves  out  as  guardians  of  catholic  chastity.  They  live 
below  the  surface,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sensual  alime ;  their 
views  are  limited  to  a  mere  materialism ;  and«-^who  would  believe 
it  ? — these  men  dare  to  accuse  the  French  bishops  of  stifling,  by 
the  training  in  their  higher  seminaries,  what  has  oeen  called  '  vir- 
ginity of  sentiment,'  in  the  hearts  of  their  young  pupils! 

'  Is  it  destroying  the  virtue  of  these  young  Invites  to  reveal  to 
them  all  the  moral  debasement,  all  the  infamous  secrets  which  exist 
in  the  impure  world  which  they  are  called  to  reclaim  to  the  reign  of 
truth  and  virtue  ? 

'  You  must  then  regard  as  a  withering  of  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  all  those  young  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cure  of  bodily  maladies,  their  initiation  for  several  years  into  the  sad 
and  disgusting  spectacle  of  human  infirmities.  For  have  not  the 
studies  of  the  physician  also  their  danger?  Certainly  they  have ; 
and  this  danger  is  incontestably  more  certain,  more  real,  and  more 
pressing  ;  for  in  medical  studies,  the  pupil  is  not  exercised  upon 
ideas  and  principles  which  are  merely  speculative ;  he  works  upon 
material  and  living  realities.  Everything,  then,  may  become  a  trap, 
a  snare,  a  danger  in  medical  education ;  yet  against  this  do  reproach 
is  directed  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  clerical  education. 

*  But  we  would  ask,  to  which  class  in  general,  may  the  memorable 
saying  of  St.  Paul,  omnia  tnunda  mundis,  be  with  the  greatest  pro* 
priety  applied,  the  pupils  of  the  sanctuary,  or  students  of  medicine  T 
We  know  that  the  physician  sees  only  material  facts,  and  that  he 
seeks  only  the  means  of  prolonging  this  transitory  life  a  few  days ; 
while  the  young  candidate  of  the  sanctuary  investigates  facts  with  a 
moral  object,  that  is  to  say,  having  in  view  the  true  and  perfect 
moral  amelioration  of  man.  He  labours  therefore,  in  order  to  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  conquest  of  the 
noblest  part  of  man,  while  the  physician  aspires  to  save  only  his 
earthly  and  animal  covering. 
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*  Instead  therefore,  of  finding  fault  with  the  studies  of  the  clergy, 
and  calumniating  the  theological  instructions  of  the  seminaries,  all 
these  new  Aristarchuses  who  all  at  once  have  fallen  upon  the  books 
of  [our]  theologians  to  distort  and  misrepresent  them,  without  under- 
standing either  the  doctrines  or  the  spirit,  or  even  the  language  of 
them,  since  they  confound  thoughts  with  material  actions,  or  sins  of 
intention  with  actual  sins ;  these  writers  we  say,  whether  ignorant  or 
ill-intentioned,  instead  of  calumniating  what  they  know,  or  blas- 
pheming what  they  do  not  know,  would  better  prove  their  love  for 
truth,  humanity  and  the  happiness  of  society,  if  they  rose  up  against 
the  vice  and  corruption  of  morals  which  have  created  a  sad  and  de- 
plorable necessity  to  studies  of  this  kind. 

♦  ili  *  4e  *  *  * 

So  fax  the  prospectus  forwarded  to  us ;  whence  our  readers 
will  perceive  the  nature  of  the  moral  training  by  which  candi- 
dates are  prepared  for  the  Romish  priesthood;  the  arguments  by 
which  this  species  of  training  is  vindicated^  and  the  spirit  in 
which  all  objections  to  it  are  received.  We  presume,  fipom  the 
communication  of  the  prospectus  to  ourselves,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered to  detail  arguments  adapted  to  convince  us,  and  repre- 
sentations of  conduct  and  character  calculated  to  arouse  in  us 
some  sense  of  shame. 

For  the  latter  purpose  this  document  is  entirely  powerless. 
Among  the  countless  adversaries  of  Rome,  there  may  be  many 
who  deser\'e  the  character  this  prospectus  ascribes  to  all  of 
them.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Romanism,  like  Anglicanism,  in- 
vading not  only  the  religious,  but  the  civil  rights  of  men,  evokes 
the  hostility  not  only  of  the  virtuous  but  the  vicious,  not  only  of 
the  pious  but  the  profane.  These  enemies,  however,  have  their 
well  ascertained,  distinct,  and  separate  grounds ;  and  while  the 
principles  and  motives  of  the  latter  class  are  not  transmuted  or 
ennobled  by  those  of  the  former,  those  of  the  former  are  not 
debased  or  compromised  by  those  of  the  latter.  For  our  own 
part,  we  disapprove  of  impiety,  rationalism,  and  material  panthe- 
ism as  strongly  as  Rome  can  do,  much  more  so  than  Rome  can 
do,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  history.  Om'  hostility  to  Rome  is 
incalculably  deepened  by  our  conviction  that  the  progress  of  all 
these  evils  is  greatly  prompted  by  her.  We  are  therefore  by  no 
means  anxious  to  excuse  our  opposition.  We  reiterate  every 
assertion  contained  or  implied  in  our  article,  that  the  cause  of 
Rome  is  that  of  immorality  and  fraud ;  a  cause  which  every 
friend  of  scripture  and  religion,  every  advocate  of  truth,  virtue 
and  decency  must  oppose. 

Neither  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  Romish  system  of 
priestly  education  i.s  supported  in  our  judgment,  a  whit  more  con- 
vincing.    Because  students  of  medicine  are  instructed  in  pbysi- 
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ology^ — because  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  natural  func- 
tions of  man^  and  the  physical  consequences  of  their  use  or 
abuse ;  are  young  students  of  divinity  therefore  to  have  revealed 
to  them — we  quote  the  terms  of  the  prospectus — '  all  the  moral 
debasement^  all  the  infamous  secrets  which  exist  in  the  impure 
world?'  Who  would  admit  the  deduction  for  a  moment?  There 
is  no  parallel  between  the  cases^  either  as  to  the  degree  of  danger 
incurred;  or  the  necessity  of  incurring  it. 

There  is  no  parallel  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  incurred.  Here 
we  shall  not  deny  that  the  medical  student  runs  considerable 
moral  risk.  This  risk^  however,  though  in  the  first  instance, 
occasioned  by  the  senses,  is  chiefly  fostered  by  the  imaginatioiii; 
and  we  believe,  that,  after  a  time,  the  irregular  exercise  of  the 
imagination  is  usefiilly  controlled  and  checked  by  the  way  in 
which  the  senses  are  exercised  in  medical  studies.  The  senses 
and  imagination  are  captivated  universally  by  external  and  per* 
^pective  view  of  things :  nearer  and  more  analytic  views, 
(as  in  the  proverbial  instance  of  the  city  of  Constantinople) 
supersede  passion  by  consideration,  and  enthusiasm  by  reflec- 
tion. But  how  stands  the  case  with  the  £live  of  the  seminary 
in  France,  in  Ireland,  or  in  England,  under  the  system  of  Borne  ? 
He  is  initiated  into  the  knowledge,  not  of  diseases  but  of  vices; 
not  of  the  penalties  only,  but  of  the  allurements  of  vice.  It  is 
hi^.duty  to  understand  sensualibr  in  every  form*  This  he  can 
do  only  by  the  commission  or  imagination  of  sin.  The  most 
favourable  account  then  that  can  be  given  of  this  initiation  is, 
that  his  imagination  is  filled  with  sensual  images.  The  object 
of  this  initiation  is  that  he  may  examine,  cross-examine,  and 
convict  supposed  ofienders  at  confession.  Must  it  not  then  be 
his  duty  to  exercise  his  imagination  in  devising  sins  and  dreum- 
stances,  and  proofs  of  sin  of  a  most  seductive  and  ensnaring 
character  to  youth? 

In  our  January  article  we  dwelt  chiefly,  as  respects  the 
priest,  upon  the  mischievous  influence  on  his  mind  of  recmxmg 
confessions.  We  made  but  one  remark  (p.  79  line  10  from  the 
foot)  concerning  the  corrupting  effect  of  the  instructions  he 
receives  in  the  seminary.  Thu  corrupting  influence  has  been 
denied.  It  is  so  emphatically  by  a  French  catholic  priest, 
whose  confessions  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Morse,  a.m., 
who  asserts  that  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  begins  after  they 
leave  the  seminary.  We  can  very  well  understand  this  denial. 
We  believe  it  to  be  veracious.  But  it  is  incorrect,  nevertheless. 
It  is  morally  but  not  physically  true.  How,  we  would  ask,  was 
the  contrary  to  be  discovered  in  the  isolation  of  the  seminary  ? 
The  spark  must  be  applied  to  the  tinder  before  it  wiU  catch. 
This  is  done  at  confession.    Even  then  temptation  would,  in 
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manycases^  be  long  resisted  by  earlier  good  principles^  by  the 
warnings  wliieh  accompanied  their  instructions  in  the  seminary 
— for  we  are  not  pretending  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  seminary  to 
make  the  pupils  \'icious — or  by  a  sense  of  shame^  or  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  sinful  indulgence.  But  the  fact  is  glarings 
that  the  great  majority  of  confessors  fall  victims  when  tempta- 
tion  has  reiterated  its  attacks  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period ; 
and  who  can  doubt,  with  the  evidence  (relating  to  two  diflferent 
countries)  supplied  in  our  foot  note^*  that  the  foundation  of  this 

*  ^  The  intimacy  of  friendship,  the  undisguised  converse  of  sacramental 
confession,  opened  to  me  the  hearts  of  many  whose  exterior  conduct  might 
have  deceived  a  common  observer.  *  *  ♦  A  more  blameless,  ingenuous, 
religious  set  of  youths  than  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  whose  friendship 
I  passed  the  best  years  of  my  life,  the  world  cannot  boast  of.  £ight  of  us, 
all  nearly  of  the  same  age,  lived  in  the  closest  bond  of  affection,  from  six- 
teen till  one-and-twenty ;  and  four,  at  least,  continued  in  the  same  intimacy 
till  thirty-five.  Of  this  knot  of  friends  not  one  was  tainted  by  the  breath 
of  gross  vice  till  the  church  had  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and 
turned  the  best  affections  of  their  hearts  into  crime.  ♦  ♦  •  I  cannot 
think  on  the  wanderings  of  the  friends  of  my  youth  without  heart-rending 
pain.  One,  now  no  more,  whose  talents  raised  him  to  one  of  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  church  of  Spain,  was  for  many  years  a  model  of  Christian 
purity.  When  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  mind,  and  the  warmth  of 
nis  devotion,  this  man  had  drawn  many  into  the  clerical  and  the  religions 
life,  (my  youngest  sister  amongst  the  latter,)  he  sunk  at  oftce  into  the 
grossest  and  most  daring  profligacy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Soch,  more  or  less,  has 
been  the  fate  of  my  early  friends,  whose  minds  and  hearts  were  much  above 
the  common  standard  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  What,  then,  need  I  say  of 
the  vulgar  crowd  of  priests  P  .  .  I  have  known  the  best  among  them  ;  1 
hare  heard  their  confessions ;  I  have  heard  the  confessions  of  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  who  fell  under  the  influence  of  their  suggestions  and 
example ;  and  1  do  declare  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  youthful 
virtue  than  their  company.' — Bianeho  Whitens  Practical  and  Interesting 
Evidence  against  Caihotieism*    pp.  132 — 137.    2nd  edition. 

*  The  youn^  man,  previous  to  nis  profession,  had  anticipated  a  pleasant 
existence  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  he  flnds  but  privation,  ennui  and 
disgust.  His  i^assions  are  raised ;  the  demon  of  evil  thoughts  takes  pos- 
session of  him.  His  ministry  also  places  him  in  many  circumstances  with 
ignorant  young  women,  into  whose  most  secret  thoughts  he  is  obliged  to 
enter,  and  his  virtue  is  shaken.  And  can  it  be  otherwise  where  the  cleric 
has  those  intimate  associations  with  females  which  the  papacy  requires? 
.  .  .  I  do  not  say  this  to  veil  or  excuse  the  crime,  the  natural  result  of 
the  institution;  but  I  think  I  am  bound  to  state  the  fact  as  it  is.  Some- 
times the  resistance  is  Arm  and  the  struggle  long ;  but,  at  length,  this 
niartvr  of  fanaticism,  this  victim  of  his  system,  and  of  his  superiors,  aban- 
dons his  vow,  through  despair,  andshuts  his  eyes,  and  throws  himself  into  the 
slough  of  passion.  This  is  the  end  of  almost  all  the  ]}r'ies\ii.*  —  Confessions 
of  a  French  Catholic  Priest,  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  S,  F.  H.  Morse,  m.a., 
New  Vork,  1837.  pp.  132,  133.  These  extracts  testify  to  the  universal  extent 
of  priestly  immorality,  but  ascribe  it  to  the  law  of  celibacy.  There  is  no 
douot  that  the  abolition  of  this  would  work  a  favourable  change.  But  the 
existence  of  this  law  is  one  of  the  very  things  which  makes  the  instructions 
of  the  seminary  so  dangerous.  What  real  Christian  discipline  would  suffer 
the  imagination  to  be  stimulated  by  such  studies,  when  the  only  safety 
valve,  marriage,  was  forcibly  closed  upon  them. 
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all  but  universal  immorality  is  laid  in  the  corrupt  imaginations 
first  suggested  at  the  seminary  ?  This  is  we  know  a  very  gene- 
ral conviction  in  France ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
one  protestant  in  fifty  in  this  country  who  could  read  Peter 
Dens/  or  any  other  Romish  moral  theologian  on  this  sulgecti 
without  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Neither  is  there  any  parallel  as  to  the  necessity  of  incurring 
this  risk.  The  medical  student^  if  he  is  to  heal  diseases^  must 
know  their  nature^  symptoms^  tendencies^  and  remedies.  •  He 
must  also  know,  in  general,  their  causes ;  but  even  he  need  not 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  their  origin.  To  the  guide  of 
souls,  however,  the  one  great  point  when  the  fact  of  sin  is 
avowed,  is  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  confessing  spirit, 
and  to  apply  the  one  great  remedy,  the  gospel  method  of  recon- 
ciliation and  forgiveness  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Here,  of 
course,  we  touch  upon  another  branch  of  our  extensive  quarrel 
with  Rome — ^the  efiScacy  of  confession,  and  priestly  absointicmy 
as  practised  in  her  communion.  We  shall  not  reopen  tlids 
question,  on  which  it  will  be  suffident  to  refer  to  our  Januaiy 
number,  where  its  actual  efficacy  is  sufficiently  developed.  It  n 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show  that,  according  to  God's  plan,' 
the  minister  of  righteousness  is  not  required  to  have  this  in- 
timacy with  the  '  unfruitftd  works  of  darkness/  ^  His  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret/ 

Our  readers  will  not  imagine  that  we  hate  noticed  this  prds- 
pectus  under  any  apprehension  that  our  article  needed  defence. 
Far  from  it.  But  we  could  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  monstrous 
delusion  which  pervades  the  document,  or  forbear  to  disclose 
the  ^  mystery  of  iniquity,'  which  is  hatched  in  the  seminaries  of 
Rome.  Our  object  in  this,  as  in  our  former  paper,  is  to  put 
our  readers  on  their  guard  against  the  sanctimonious  preten* 
sions,  and  sensual  attractions  of  Romanism.  And  who,  we 
would  ask,  would,  after  the  facts  which  we  have  disclosed,  leave 
a  stone  unturned  to  save  his  female  relations  from  the  influence 
of  confessors,  familiar  in  the  entire  theory  of  vice,  or  to  nreserve 
his  sons  from  the  stupendous  moral  risk  which  attends  so  in> 
famous  a  system  of  theological  training? 
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Art.  I.  —  1.  Die  Brief e  Pauli  an  die  Korinther    bearbeitet.       Von 
L.  J.  Ruckert.     Leipzig,  1836,  7.    2  Theile,  8vo. 

2.  Kurze  Erkl&rung  der  Briefe  an  die  Korinther.     Von  Dr.  W.  M.  L. 
de  Wette.     Zweite  verbesserte  Ausgabe.     Leipzig,  1845,  870. 

3.  Paulus,  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi,  sein  Leben  Mnd  Wirken,  seine  Britfe 
und seine  Lehre.     Von  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur.     Stuttgart:  1845,  8vo. 

4.  Die  Parteiungen  in  der  Gemeinde  zu  Korinth,     Von  F,  Becker. 
Altona,  1842,  8vo. 

5.  De  ecclesia  Corinthiaca  primaeva  factionibus  iurbata.     Disquisitio 
criticO'Mstoria,  8fC.     Dan.  Schenkel.     Basel,  1838,  8vo. 

6.  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,     Jahrgang^,  1830,  drittes  Heft, 
pp.  614—632.     Von  Dr.  Bleek. 

Corinth,  as  is  well  known,  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  between 
the  Jilgean  and  Ionian  seas.  It  was  the  capital  of  Achaifty 
distinguished  by  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  in  its 
vicinity,  and  equally  noted  for  its  arts,  wealth,  and  luxury. 
Hence  Cicero  styled  it  the  '  Light  of  Grreece.'  About  the  year 
146  B.C.,  it  was  destroyed  by  Mummius;  but  Julius  Caesar 
caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  and  peopled  with  a  Roman  colony.  Its 
favourable  situation  in  relation  to  commerce  soon  secured  a 
flourishing  trade.  Hence  it  rapidly  regained  its  former  splendor, 
in  connexion  with  its  former  vice  and  licentiousness.  The  tes- 
timony of  heathen  writers  is  unanimous  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  learning  and  culture  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  their 
wealth,  eflfeminacy,  and  impurity.    The  gross  worship  of  Venus, 
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who  had  a  renowned  temple  in  the  place^  furnishes  melancholy 
proof  of  debasement  and  degradation^  notwithstanding  the 
schools  of  learning  and  the  philosophers  on  which^  as  Aristides 
says,  a  person  stumbled  at  every  step.  Hence  Dio  Chrysostom 
calls  it  a  city  ^the  most  licentious  of  all  that  are  or  have  been;'  so 
that  the  verb  xof)ivd*a?giv  was  synonymous  with  to  be  lewd.  This 
city,  the  centre  of  eastern  and  western  commerce,  was  selected  by 
the  apostle  Paul  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  number  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  added  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  and  the  conflux  of  so  many 
strangers  into  it,  rendered  a  permanent  lodgment  for  Christianity 
within  it  highly  desirable,  that  the  truth  might  pervade  neigh- 
bouring not  less  tlian  distant  nations.  No  station  could  have 
been  selected  more  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new  reli- 
gion through  the  Roman  empire.  The  circumstances  belonging 
to  it  were  such  as  none  other  city  presented.  Hence  the  great 
apostle  chose  it  as  the  sphere  of  his  imwearied  activity  for 
eighteen  months.  Here  he  laboured  in  company  with  several 
associates,  amid  the  opulence,  the  luxury,  the  Ucentiousness,  and 
the  learning  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants.  Nor  were  his  efforts 
without  success.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  many  Jews 
had  settled  in  it  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  from  whom  the  apostle 
received,  as  in  other  places,  much  opposition.  Yet  some  chief 
men  among  them  believed,  such  as  Crispus  and  Sosthenes, 
although  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  many  such  had 
become  converts.  The  Cliristian  church  collected  by  Paul  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  poorer  class :— -Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called. 

On  his  second  missionary  journey,  the  apostle  Paul  came  from 
Athens  to  Corinth,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months.  Here 
he  found  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come 
from  Italy,  because  Claudius  the  emperor  had  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Rome.  The  Romans  did  not  distinguish  Christians  from 
^ews ;  and  therefore  the  former  no  less  than  the  latter  were 
included  in  the  edict.  (Suet.  vit.  Claud,  cap.  25.)  In  Aquila's 
house  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  wrought  at  the  same  manual 
employm^t,  both  being  tent-makers.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Aquila  was  converted  to  Christianity  at  Corinth,  or  before  his 
arrival.  It  cannot  certainly  be  inferred  from  the  expression 
rlva  7oi/8aiov  in  Acts  xviii  2,  that  he  was  not  then  a  Christian; 
for  the  phrase  merely  marks  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  probability  is,  that  he  had  been  already  converted  at 
Rome  along  with  his  wife  Priscilla.  Still  his  Chnstian  know- 
ledge could  not  have  been  other  than  imperfect  and  limited. 
It  must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  closeness  of  relation  in 
which  it  was  his  happiness  to  stand  towards  Paul  at  Ephesus. 
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In  consequence  of  his  association  with  the  apostle,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  as  to  be  able  to 
instruct  ApoUos^  explaining  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly. 

According  to  PauFs  custom,  he  addressed  himself  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  in  the  city.  Thither 
he  repaired  on  the  Sabbath-day  and  preached  Christ.  His 
discourses  appear  to  have  made  a  saving  impression  on  the 
minds  of  several  Jews  and  proselytes,  especially  Crispus,  chief 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  who  believed  in  the  Lord,  with  all  his 
house.  After  Timothy  and  Silas  had  come  fix)m  Macedonia,  be 
became  bolder,  and  testified  more  plainly  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  High  offence  was  now  taken  to  his  doctrine  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews^  who  contradicted  and  blasphemed.  He  Uiere- 
fore  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  and  ceased  to  frequent  the  synagogue* 
But  the  great  success  of  his  labours  among  the  Gtentile  iidiabit- 
ants  exasperated  the  Jews  so  much,  that  they  seized  and  dragged 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  Gkdlio  the  Boman  proconsul,  accusing 
him  of  opposition  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  governor  wisely 
and  properly  refused  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  matters  as 
lying  beyond  his  province.  Even  after  this  insurrection  we  are 
informed  that  he  remained  still  a  good  many  days ;  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  he  sailed  to  Syria,  in  company  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  (Acts  xviii.  18.)  leavings  perhaps,  his  faithful  assistants 
Timothy  and  Silas  in  Corinth,  together  with  a  numerous  church 
chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  converts  of  the  poorer  class.  While 
the  apostle  was  passing  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  ApoUos, 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  removed  to  Corinth,  and  mightily  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  that  city.  This 
eloquent  preacher  had  been  instructed  in  the  gospel  previously 
to  his  coming  thither,  by  Aquila  and'Prisdlla.  (xviii.  24—28.) 
After  the  apostle  had  come  from  Galatia  to  Ephesus,  the  second 
time,  he  received  unfavourable  reports  of  the  Corinthian  church 
from  some  members  belonging  to  the  household  of  Chloe. 
(1  Cor.  i.  11.)  Perhaps  also  ApoUos,  who  appears  to  have  come 
to  Ephesus  while  the  apostle  resided  there,  gave  him  information 
respecting  the  distractions  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  these 
representations  Paul  had  resolved  to  take  a  journey  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  Timothy  and 
Erastus  into  these  parts  both  to  forward  the  collection  among 
the  Gentile  churches,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem,  and  also  to  rectify  the  irregularities  of  the 
Corinthian  Church ;  when  messengers  arrived,  viz,  Stephanas, 
Fortunatus^  and  Achaicus,  bringing  a  letter  concerning  several 
doctrines  and  practices,  and  requesting  a  solution  to  various 
questions.     By  this  means  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the 
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contentions  in  the  cliurch  at  Corinth,  the  viciousness  of  the 
members,  and  the  great  disorder  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Such 
was  the  occasion  of  writing  the  first  letter,  which  he  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus.  It  was  PauFs 
wish  that  ApoUos  should  accompany  the  bearers,  and  use  his 
endeavours  to  heal  the  distractions  that  had  arisen;  but  the 
latter  decidedly  refused,  conscious  perhaps  that  his  presence 
might  rather  foment  than  allay  dissension. 

Some  have  thought  that  Timothy  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
but  tliis  opinion  appears  to  be  incorrect.  He  is  mentioned  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  and  iv.  17,  in  such  a  way  as  to  intimate,  that  he 
WAS  not  the  bearer,  and  that  Paul  did  not  expect  him  to  arrive 
at  Corinth  till  after  the  Epistle,  lav  eXdi)  Ti/xodsoj.  Timothy 
had  been  dispatched  before  the  writing  of  the  Epistle,  for,  had 
he  been  with  the  apostle  at  that  time,  he  would  most  probably 
have  been  specified  in  the  salutation  at  the  commencement. 
His  going  into  Macedonia  could  naturally  lead  the  apostle  to 
conclude  that  he  would  not  arrive  at  Corinth  till  ^er  the 
letter's  reception. 

It  is  matter  of  debate,  whether  Timothy  actually  visited 
Corinth  after  collecting  the  contributions  in  Macedonia.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  the  apostle^s  intention  that  he  should  go  to  the 
city.  We  know,  however,  that  he  had  returned  during  the 
writing  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  was  then 
with  Paul;  for  he  is  mentioned  in  the  salutation.  According  to 
Bleek,  Timothy  had  been  in  Corinth;  and  on  his  return  to  Ephe- 
sus,  communicated  to  Paul  important  information  relative  to  the 
church,  to  what  he  himself  had  done,  and  the  efiects  of  the  letter 
already  sent.  He  supposes  that  Timothy  himself  was  probably 
the  bearer.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  Timothy  had  been 
sent  away  previously  to  the  first  letter,  and  that  he  was  also 
prevented  from  going  to  Corinth.  In  Acts  xix.  22,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  dispatched  into  Macedonia,  without  any  allusion  to 
Achaia;  and  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Tiraothy^s  visit,  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  received,  or  the  information  which  had  been  communicated 
to  the  writer  founded  on  the  personal  observation  of  his  friend. 
It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  Timothy,  owing  to  some 
unknown  circumstances,  did  not  go  as  far  as  Corinth. 

It  has  also  been  debated,  whether  the  apostle  had  visited 
Corinth  once  or  ttvi'ce  before  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants ;  and 
whether  there  be  any  reason  to  conclude  that  he  sent  them  a 
letter  antecedently  to  the  two  extant  epistles.  We  shall  attend 
to  both  points  in  order. 

I.  Did  the  apostle  undertake  a  second  journey  to  Corinth 
befoi^  writing  to  the  Corinthians  ?     This  question  has  been 
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answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Chrysostom,  (Ecumenius^  Theo- 
phylact,  Erasmus,  Baronius,  Mill,  Tillemont,  Schulz,  Michaelis^ 
Schmidt,  Leun,  Schrader,  Koehler,  Bleek,  J.  G.  MiilleTj 
Liicke,  Schott,  Scheckenburger,  Neander,  Anger,  Billroth,  and 
Olshausen.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  do  not  notice  such  a 
^nsit.  A  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  certain  passages  iu 
the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  such  as  2  Cor.  xiii.  1,2 ;  xii.  14; 
ii.  1 ;  xii.  21  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  7.  The  first  two  are  mainly  relied 
on.  The  second  two  are  adduced  by  some  advocates  of  the 
hypothesis.  The  last  text  is  mentioned  by  a  very  few  writers 
with  the  same  view.  The  places  in  question  must  be  examined 
separately.  But  before  proceeding  to  their  investigation  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  supposed  second  visit  could  not  have 
happened  between  the  composition  of  the  two  extant  epistles^ 
because  the  first  was  written  near  the  close  of  the  apostle's 
abode  at  Ephesus,  and  the  second  in  his  journey  through  Mace- 
donia, probably  at  Philippi,  a  journey  which  he  undertook  after 
leaving  Ephesus.  The  two  visits  must  both  have  been  ante* 
cedent  to  the^r^^  epistle  addressed  to  the  Corinthians. 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2.  '  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you. 
In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be 
established.  I  told  you  before,  and  foretell  you,  as  if  I  were 
present,  the  second  time;  and  being  absent,  now  I  write  to 
them  which  heretofore  have  sinned,  and  to  all  other,  that  if  I 
come  again,  I  will  not  spare.'  These  words,  considered  by 
tliemselves,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  They  express  the  idea  that 
the  apostle  purposed  to  pay  a  third  visit. 

2  Cor.  xii.  14.  'Behold,  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come 
to  you,  and  I  will  not  be  burdensome  to  you :  for  I  seek  yours, 
not  you,  &c.'  Here  Tplrov  refers  to  IxStflv,  as  the  connexion 
evinces. 

2  Cor.  ii.  1.  '  But  I  determined  this  with  myself,  that  I  would 
not  come  again  to  you  in  heaviness.'  Paul  had  not  come  to 
them  iu  sorrow,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xviii.  1.  Some  subse- 
quent visit  therefore  of  a  sorrowful  character  must  be  referred 
to.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  he  was  humbled  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  (xii.  21).- 

1  Cor.  xvi.  7.  '  For  I  will  not  see  you  now  by  the  way;  but  I 
trust  to  tarry  awhile  with  you,  if  the  Lord  permit.'  These 
words  seem  to  intimate,  that  his  future  visit  to  the  Corinthians 
would  be  of  some  continuance,  as  opposed  to  the  passing  visit  he 
had  previously  paid.  But  when  first  at  Corinth,  he  staid  nearly 
two  years,  and  therefore  he  must  have  been  with  them  after- 
wards for  a  very  short  time,  before  these  words  were  written. 

Such  are  the  passages  which  have  been  thought  to  imply  a 
second  visit  previously  to  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle.   We  shall 
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show  in  the  first  place,  that  the  last  three  texts  do  not  support  the 
prevailing  hypothesis ;  and  secondly,  we  intend  to  subject  the  first 
two  to  a  rigorous  examination^  so  as  to  render  it  apparent  that 
they  also  are  not  a  secure  foundation  on  which  to  build  it. 

In  regard  to  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  it  has  been  disputed,  whether  vd\tv 
belongs  to  IxSeTv  singly,  or  to  Sv  Awwij  »^oj  ujxaj  lA^fTv.  The  re- 
ceived reading  irdXiv  h\$s1v  h  Xu^  frpos  vfMts  favours  the  former ; 
the  more  approved  reading  iriXiv  kv  \vvri  frph^  vfAag  IxSelv,  harmo- 
nizes better  with  the  latter.  It  is  a  matter  of  Uttle  consequence 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  adopted.  PauFs  coming  again 
to  them  in  sorrow  is  contrasted  with  his  leaving  them  in  sorrow. 
He  could  not  have  been  with  them  so  long  as  not  to  perceive 
elements  at  work  which  threatened  to  disturb  and  rend  the 
church.     Hence  arose  his  comparative  regret. 

2  Cor.  xii.  21.  Here  it  is  undoubtedly  more  natural  to  join 
frdXtv  with  hxidvToi  thsji  with  the  verb  Tairfivwcrj?.  In  this  way  no 
previous  humbling  is  alluded  to.  There  is  simply  a  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  his  being  humbled  at  the  time  of  his  coming 
again  to  the  Corinthians.  Admitting,  however,  that  irdx^v 
belongs  to  TaTrsivcocrij,  the  passage  does  not  prove  a  second  visit 
to  Corinth.  The  humiliation  in  question  was  that  which  he  had 
felt  at  some  part  of  his  first  stay  which  lasted  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half.  Every  thing  which  he  saw  in  the  Corinthian 
church  did  not  please  him.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  had  not  occasionally  perceived  cause  for  self-abase- 
ment and  sorrow. 

1  Cor.  xvi.  7.  These  words  do  not  imply  that  the  apostle  had 
really  paid  a  passing  visit  to  Corinth.  The  sense  is :  '  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  you  now  merely  as  I  am  passing  on  to  some  other 
place;  I  am  rather  hoping  that  I  shall  be  able  to  spend  some 
time  with  you.'  In  the  preceding  verse  he  says,  '  perhaps  I 
shall  continue  with  you  or  even  pass  the  winter  at  Corinth.'  In 
the  present  passage,  he  expresses  his  desire  and  intention  to 
abide  with  them  for  a  considerable  period,  although  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose  was  greatly  dependent  on  external  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  passing  visit  may  be  referred  to  the  short  period  which 
he  purposed  to  spend  with  the  Corinthians.  On  comparing 
2  Cor.  i.  15,  16,  we  learn,  that  Paul  had  formerly  purposed  to 
go  first  to  Corinth,  then  to  Macedonia,  and  then  to  return  to 
Corinth ;  but  it  appears  fix)m  1  Cor.  xvi.  5,  that  his  determina- 
tion was  changed.  To  this  short  period,  which,  if  his  purpose 
had  been  carried  out,  he  would  have  spent  with  them,  he 
opposes  his  present  intended  visit  of  some  length,  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  7).     The  adverb  apri  belongs  to  ISeTv  not  to  9/xw. 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1,2.  The  first  verse  of  this  passage  wc  explain  by 
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the  aid  of  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  "This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to 
you/  i.  e,  this  is  the  third  time  I  am  ready,  or  prepared  to  come. 
The  Tplrov  touto  i^y^pyLoti  of  the  one  passage^  is  explained  by  the 
Tp/rov  h-Qi^s  e^oo  of  the  Other.  If  the  journey  in  which  he  had 
been  disappointed  was  reckoned  one  of  the  times^  then  the  pre- 
sent would  be  the  third  time  at  which  he  was  ready  to  come, 
although  he  had  actually  been  at  Corinth  but  once.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  ipy(<i>iuai  may  signify,  I  am  pnrposinff,  or  prepared 
to  come ;  and  certainly  the  parallel  passage  (xiL  14.)  favours 
this  sense.  '  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every 
word  be  established/  i,  e.  '  every  threatening  word  will  be  ful- 
filled as  surely  as  what  is  supported  by  two  or  three  witnesses  is 
true.^  The  second  verse  has  been  differently  punctuated  by 
different  interpreters.  All,  however,  agree,  that  ypa$»  should 
be  expunged.  Bleek  and  Schrader  divide  the  words  thus : 
TTposlpYixa,  7ta)  itpaXiyOj  00$  iraptov  to  ^eortpov,  xet)  etwouv  wv,  roi; 
'7rporifLapTr,ito<n  xa)  roils  x.  t.  X.  The  explanation  given  is  this :  '  I 
have  told  you  before,  when  I  was  present  with  you  a  second 
time,  and  foretell  as  I  did  when  present  the  second  time,  though 
now  absent,  to  those  who  had  sinned  and  to  all  the  rest,  that  if 

1  come  again  I  will  not  spare.'  The  toij  vpor^fjLap-niKoa-t  is  re- 
ferred to  rpoilpvixot;  the  toij  Konols  7ra<riv  to  ir^o\fytf>— those  who 
had  sinned  at  the  time  of  his  second  visit ;  all  others  who  have 
since  erred. 

But  the  interpunction  in  question  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  interpretation  given.  The  context  implies  that  Paul  had 
seen  several  things  in  the  Corinthian  church  during  his  last 
residence  among  them  with  which  he  had  not  been  pleased-^ 
that  some  persons  had  fallen  into  sin,  and  that  he  had  been 
sparing  in  his  rebukes,  not  proceeding  to  extremities,  but 
tlircatening  that  unless  certain  vices  were  remedied,  he  should 
not  spare  at  the  time  of  his  next  coming.  The  verb  ^poitpvixa 
need  not  be  referred  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  the  apostle's  last 
visit  to  Corinth.  Some  particulars  in  this  very  letter  will 
scr/e  to  make  it  probable  that  the  word  in  question  alludes 
to  these  indirect  reproofs  more  than  to  what  had  been  spoken 
by  word  of  mouth.     Perhaps  there  is  an  especial  allusion  to 

2  Cor.  xii.  20,  21 ;  or  shoxUd  the  allusion  be  referred  to  the 
first  epistle,  as  some  think,  then  will  1  Cor.  x.  2,  be  mainly 
intended.  The  clause  (i$  frapcov  to  Sturepoy,  which  im- 
mediately belongs  to  'Kpoxiyoo,  seems  to  favour  the  opinion 
that  the  writer  had  only  been  once  at  Corinth.  The  preposition 
of  the  compound  verb  jrpoXiyoo  and  the  eo$  prefixed  to  irapo^v  in-^ 
dicatc,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  Paul  had  not  been  among  his 
readers  a  second  time.  He  telts  beforehand,  as  \f  he  were  pre- 
sent the  second  time — ^such  is  his  language — instead  of,  '  I  tell 
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you  again  what  I  stated  already,  when  with  you  a  second  time/ 
To*j  TT goT) iJLotpTr^K6(ri  xa)  jois  koi'xois  vutiv  should  be  joined 
to  TrposlpvixoL  xat  frpoXiyeo.  The  particle  00$  should  be  ren- 
dered as  if,  not  as.  It  has  the  same  signification  in  1  Cor.  v.  3. 
It  is  too  artificial  to  refer,  with  Olshausen,  the  phrase  -cos  vapcdv 
TO  IsuTipov  to  irpoalqr^KOL  alone,  or  to  vpoxiyoo  alone.  It  belongs 
to  both  verbs.  It  is  also  too  artificial  to  refer  fporiiJMpTiiKO(rt 
to  vpoiipYjxx  alone,  and  rols  Xoi70i$  wao-iv  to  fcpoKsym  alone.  They 
belong  equally  to  both  verbs. 

Griesbach  puts  m;  wapoov  ro  hunpov  xai  are^v  vDv  in  a  paren- 
thesis. This  mode  of  division  is  neither  favourable  nor  other- 
wise to  the  hypothesis  of  Bleek.  The  parenthesis  should  pro- 
bably be  removed,  as  the  later  editors  have  done.  Both  Lach- 
m-mn  and  Tischendorf  have  expunged  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  context  of  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  suggests  a  dif- 
ferent acceptation  both  of  the  present  passage  and  of  itself.  In 
the  thirteenth  verse  Paul  writes :  '  For  what  is  it  wherein  ve  were 
inferior  to  other  churches,  except  it  be  that  I  myself  was  not  bur- 
densome to  you  ?  forgive  me  this  wrong/  Here  the  keen  irony 
of  the  apostle  is  strongly  expressed.  He  declares  that  he  had 
not  been  burdensome  to  them  when  he  was  with  them  before. 
In  the  fourteenth  verse  he  affirms,  ^  and  I  will  not  be  burdensome 
to  you,'  at  my  next  visit.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  there  is  a  want 
of  appropriateness  attaching  to  the  statement  of  his  deter- 
mination to  go  twice  to  the  Corinthians.  Whether  he  had 
resolved  to  go  once  or  twice  was  of  no  moment.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose that  he  had  really  been  twice  at  Corinth,  the  argumentation 
i3  thought  to  be  apposite.  The  greater  the  number  of  his  visits 
diuing  which  he  had  received  no  maintenance  from  the  people, 
the  more  severe  his  irony.  It  would  have  been  superfluous  to 
state  how  often  he  had  purposed  to  be  among  them ;  while  it  is 
quite  consistent  to  mention  all  the  visits  on  the  supposition  that  his 
intention  of  visiting  Corinth  had  not  been  disappointed,  but 
that  he  had  been  twice  in  the  city. 

This  reasoning  is  plausible,  but  not,  perhaps,  so  forcible  as 
has  been  assumed.  The  apostle  in  speaking  of  his  visits  to  them, 
usually  mentions  liis  purposed  visit ;  for  though  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  performing  it,  it  must  be  reckoned  as  great  a  proof  of 
his  interest  in  their  welfare  as  if  it  had  been  really  paid.  He 
speaks  of  «7,  and  of  his  first  actual  visit  together,  as  evidences  of 
his  afi'ection  for  them,  and  of  zeal  for  their  true  benefit.  His 
connecting  the  two  shews  that  he  would  have  taken  no  support 
from  the  Corinthians  the  second  time  any  more  than  the  first ; 
and  therefore  the  expression  ou  xoLTavapxri(Too  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  both.  '  I  will  not  be  burdensome  to  you  any  more 
than  I  was  on  my  first  visit,  or  would  have  been  on  my  second.' 
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In  this  manner  the  appropriateness  of  mentioning  his  previously 
intended  second  visit  along  with  the  first  which  he  really  paid* 
may  be  clearly  perceived.  ^Chus  the  context  is  consistent  vrith 
the  supposition  of  but  one  visit.  Hence  rphov  must  be  con- 
nected with  hoifjioos  i'^m,  not  with  M%l¥  as  the  adherents  of 
Bleek^s  hypothesis  maintain. 

The  words  of  2  Cor.  i.  15^  16^  present  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  second  visit :  '  And  in  this  confidence  I  was 
minded  to  come  unto  you  .before^  that  ye  might  have  a  second 
benefit ;  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedonia^  and  to  come  again 
out  of  ^Macedonia  unto  you^  and  of  you  to  be  brought  on  my 
way  toward  Judea.'  Why  should  not  tl^e  apostle  speak  Uni- 
formly and  consistently  in  relation  to  the  same  snbject  ?  If  his 
language  presuppose  two  visits  to  Corinth^  why  should  he  speak 
of  one  benefit  conferred  by  his  personal  presence  during  these 
two  visits  ?  Why  not  mention  two  benefits,  and  so  have  Tp/rijy 
X<^P^^  iu  2  Cor.  i.  15  ? 

Blcek^  after  Chrysostom^  takes  x°^P^^  ^^  ^®  ^^®  same  as  x^P^t 
and  hurepog  as  equivalent  to  hifXovg — '  that  ye  might  hilve  a  two- 
fold joy/ — the  joy  of  seeing  Paul  twice,  first  on  his  way  to  Mace- 
donia, then  again  on  his  return,  as  we  learn  from  the  sixteenth 
verse.  But  x^P^^  ^®  ^^^  equivalent  to  x«pa,  neither  can  hvr9po$ 
be  taken  for  ZtirXovg.  The  usus  loquendi  of  the  Greek  language 
will  not  permit  such  a  sense.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  proposed 
interpretation  sets  the  pass^e  aside  as  evidence  either  for 
one  previous  visit  paid  by  Paul  to  Corinth,  or  for  two  previous 
visits,  so  reducing  it  to  neutrality;  but  the  exegesis  is  unnatural 
and  arbitrary'. 

It  will  be  obscned,  that  the  words  ha  hviipav  xap*v  ?X^iTt 
succeed  efiouXoiiYiv  Trpog  vfjioi$  Melv  wpdrepov,  Rnd  precede  the  SIX' 
teeiith  verse  by  wliich  they  are  partly  explained.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  preceding  context. 
It  is  improbable  that  hurepetv  x^P'"  should  not  be  understood  till 
after  the  sixteenth  verse.  The  phrase  manifestly  alludes  to  the 
apostle's  first  presence  at  Corinth  when  he  planted  the  church  in 
that  city.  In  speaking  of  the  journey  which  he  had  purposed 
taking  but  was  prevented,  he  speaks  of  his  conferring  a  second 
benefit,  whereas  had  he  been  twice  present,  he  would  natturally 
have  spoken  of  a  third.  When  he  first  lived  among  the  Co- 
rinthians nearly  two  years,  he  had  given  them  a  first  benefit ; 
and  the  journey  by  which  he  had  intended  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  second  benefit  had  not  yet  been  made  when  he  wrote 
the  second  letter.  This  is  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage.  It 
is  contradictory  to  the  interpretations  assigned  to  2  Cor.  xiii.  !> 
2,  and  xii.  14,  by  such  as  assume  that  Paul  had  been  twice  at 
Corinth  before  he  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  church  at  that  place. 
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Many  continental  writers  rejecting  Bleek^s  mode  of  recon- 
ciling 2  Cor.  i.  5,  6,  with  their  favourite  hypothesis^  divide  the 
one-and-half-year,  during  which  Paul  was  first  at  Corinth,  into 
two  parts,  supposing  that  he  took  a  short  excursion  during  it 
into  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  this  way  he  may  be  said  to 
have  come  twice  to  Corinth,  and  so  promises,  in  his  second 
epistle,  that  he  should  come  a  third  time.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  a  second  benefit,  because  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year- 
and-half  he  had  taught  at  Corinth.  Such  is  the  interpretation 
of  Baronius,  Michaelis,  Schulz,  Leun,  Schmidt,  Schott,  Anger, 
and  others.  To  us,  however,  it  seems  unsatisfactory,  because  it 
maKes  the  apostle  speak  inconsistently.  At  one  time  he  men- 
tions a  third  coming,  or  2l purpose  of  coming  a  third  time; 
whereas  according  to  this  exposition,  he  speaks  of  a  second 
coming  as  a  second  benefit.  This  is  not  consistent  in  reference 
to  the  same  visit. 

The  visit  in  question,  i.e.  the  second,  is  assumed  to  be  one  of 
an  unpleasant  nature.  Is  it  not  strange  then,  that  he  never 
alludes  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  admonitions  and  warnings 
which  he  had  employed  on  that  occasion.  He  must  have  acted 
as  a  reformer  of  abuses,  and  have  spoken  much  of  the  disorder 
and  dissensions  he  witnessed.  And  yet  there  is  no  reference  to 
such  conduct  on  his  part,  when  he  was  last  with  the  Corinthians. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  finding 
a  suitable  place  for  inserting  this  second  visit  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts,  nor  of  the  arbitrariness  of  imagining  that  Luke  did 
not  speak  of  it  because  he  was  unacquainted  with  its  existence. 
At  whatever  place  it  is  inserted,  whether  at  Acts  xix.  1,  as 
Neander  conjectures,  or  in  the  three  months  stay  in  Hellas, 
(Acts  XX.  2,  3,)  as  Koehler  supposes : — ^whether  we  assume  with 
Schrader,  that  Paul,  after  he  had  come  to  Ephesus  where  he 
remained  three  years,  had  made  this  second  journey  to  Corinth, 
and  returned  before  he  wrote  any  letter  to  the  Corinthians, — or 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  second  visit  to  Corinth  took 
place  immediately  before  he  came  a  second  time  to  Ephesus, — 
we  say,  at  whatever  place  it  is  inserted,  it  must  have  the  appear- 
ance of  hem^  forcibly  put  into  the  text  of  the  Acts;  although 
we  readily  concede  that  Luke  omits  various  particulars  which 
we  learn  &om  the  epistles  alone. 

Thus  the  passages  on  which  a  second  visit  has  been  based,  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  prove  its  existence.  One  thing  they  do  sug* 
gest,  viz.  that  the  apostle  had  discovered,  during  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  symptoms  of  ominous  tendency,  which  awak- 
ened within  his  mind  a  deep  solicitude.  This  circumstance  shaded 
with  melancholy  his  departure  from  the  church. 

II.  It  is  an  ancient  opinion  that  a  letter  of  Paul  addressed  to 
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the  Corinthians  has  been  lost.  A  passage  in  the  first  epistle  hsa 
given  rise  to  thesentiment  iypa^a  ujxiv  sv  rpmo-roXp.ix^x.r.X.^ trans- 
lated in  onr  version,  *I  wrote  to  you  in  an  epistle^  not  to  company/ 
&c.  The  words  just  quoted  form  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  basis 
too  slender  on  which  to  build  the  hypothesis.  There  is  no  other 
passage  containing  a  similar  reference,  for  iwto'ToXa)  in  2  Cor.  x. 
10,  to  which  some  have  pointed,  may  refer  to  Paul's  epistles 
generally,  of  whose  character  the  Corinthians  judged  1^  the 
specimen  they  had  received  in  the  first.  It  is  well  known  also, 
that  the  pliu*al  might  be  taken  for  the  singular.  We  should  not 
therefore  hastily  adopt  the  hypothesis  on  the  sole  ground  of  m 
single  passage,  or  rather  a  single  expression. 

In  regard  to  iypa\j/a  we  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  aorist 
is  ever  equivalent  strictly  to  the  perfect.  The  verb  ypd^  indeed  is 
used  in  a  peculiar  manner  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
a  past  tense  of  it  being  employed  as  a  present.  This  however, 
does  not  apply  to  verbs  in  general.  The  instances  adduced  by 
Lardner,  and  others,  of  the  aorist  being  employed  for  the  present, 
fail  to  establish  the  point.  TpAput  is  an  apparent  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  So  in  latin  scripH.  And  yet,  strictly  speaking, 
a  past  tense  of  yp»^w  refers  to  past  time,  for  when  it  is  put  at  the 
termination  of  a  letter  it  alludes  to  the  writinff  finished.  Thus  the 
exception  is  apparent  rather  than  real;  and  the  position  that  a 
past  tense  is  employed  to  designate  present  time,  must  be  rejected 
in  every  case,  as  unphilosophical.  Equally  incorrect  is  the  asser- 
tion that  the  aorist  stands  for  the  perfect.  'Epya\//o  must  be 
translated  /  wrote,  not  /  do  vrrite,  or  /  have  written. 

If  the  apostle  refers  to  the  letter  he  was  then  writing,  it  may 
be  asked,  to  what  part  of  it  does  he  allude.  Lardner  regards 
the  allusion  as  anticipative,  and  fixes  upon  the  tenth  chapter. 
This  position  is  utterly  untenable.  Others  think,  that  the  second 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  meant,  although  no  precept  prohibit- 
ing associating  with  a  fornicator  is  there  given.  Others  again 
point  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  verses,  which  are  not  appro- 
priate, because  they  do  not  expressly  enjoin  upon  the  Corin- 
thians for  the  first  time,  to  excommunicate  the  incestuous  person; 
but  speak  of  Paul  himself  as  having  already  determined  to  deliver 
such  an  one  to  Satan,  as  though  he  were  present  in  spirit,  and 
presiding  over  the  meeting  of  the  church  at  which  this  should 
take  place.  Here  there  is  certainly  an  intimation  to  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  that  they  should  proceed  to  excommunicate  the 
offender.  Yet  it  is  not  such  a  direct  injunction  as  would  have 
been  addressed  to  them  at  first  on  the  subject ;  and  besides, 
they  are  regarded  merely  as  consenting;  while  Paul  himself 
virtually  excommunicates.  The  verb  wapaZo^vat  is  connected  with 
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K€Kpit:a.  The  antecedent  context  therefore  does  not  seem 
appropriate,  as  that  to  which  iypax^a  refers.  No  part  of  it  ex- 
hibits a  prohibition  to  company  with  fornicators ;  but  the  whole 
contains  a  general  exhortation  to  purity,  and  an  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  that  his  readers  should  not  delay  to 
deliver,  on  his  authority,  the  notorious  offender  to  Satan.  The 
expression  r*i  ewtaroXn  must  always  appear  strange  to  those  who 
fiad  the  allusion  in  the  context  immediately  preceding.  What 
is  the  use  of  Ttt  kiri^roXvi  on  the  supposition  that  the  second  verse, 
or  that  the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  verses  are  meant  ?  It  is  utterly 
inexplicable. 

But  the  eleventh  verse  is  appealed  to,  in  which  epyayj/a,  the 
same  tense  as  in  the  ninth,  is  found  along  with  vvyl',  the 
adverb  being  explanatory  of  ev  t^  ejnaroXii  and  synonymous 
with  it.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed,  that  ywi  is  an  adverb 
of  time,  as  Morus,  Pott,  and  Heydenreich,  take  it.  But  it  is  a 
transition-particle.  If  it  were  a  particle  of  time,  the  association 
of  it  with  eypaxj^a  would  be  incongruous. 

The  article  should  certainly  be  translated  the  epistle.  But 
this  is  still  indefinite.  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  usus  loquendi  to 
understand  it  of  the  present  epistle  ?  In  proof  of  the  affirmative, 
Middleton  refers  to  Romans  xvi.  22,  where  ri^y  kirKrToXrjy  means 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  like  manner  i>  kiriaroXt)  in 
Coloss.  iv.  16,  signifies,  the  Colossian  epistle;  Ttjy  eTriffTo\t)y  in 
1  Thessal.  v.  27,  the  first  Thessalonian  epistle^  and  r^c  eTntTToXT^Q 
in  2  Thessal.  iii.  14,  the  second  Thessalonian  epistle.  These  exam- 
ples are  not  apposite.  The  expression  h  eiriaToXfi  occurs  in 
them  at  the  end  of  the  writing.  The  letters  in  which  the 
phrase  appears  are  virtually  finished.     It  means  the  letter  which 

1  am  now  concluding.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  pre- 
sent instance,  in  which  the  same  expression  >/  eiriffroXt),  so  far 
from  referring  to  a  letter  the  composition  of  which  is  all  but 
completed,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  verses  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Parallelism  of  examples  is  wanting.  One  important 
circumstance  creates  a  distinction  which  sets  aside  the  simi- 
larity. 'H  ewicTToXfi  can  only  denote  the  present  epistle,  when  it 
is  virtually  written,  not  when  it  is  towards  the  commence- 
ment.    That  it  may  denote   the  former  epistle,  is  shewn  by 

2  Cor.  vii.  8,  where  ev  r>i  kwiaToXri  means  what  is  now  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  article  prefixed  to  the  noun 
signifies  the  well-known  letter — the  letter  with  which  the 
readers  were  acquainted.  Some  affirm,  that  if  the  apostle  had 
really  meant  to  refer  to  a  former  letter  he  would  have  written 

€v   Tn   TTporipq    entcrToXvi,     and     not    simply    cv   r»i   CTrtffroXji,    but 

the  assertion  is  refuted  by  2  Cor.  vii.  8. 
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Other  arguments  are  adduced  against  the  supposition  of  a 
lost  epistle.  It  is  thought  unaccountable,  for  example,  that  the 
apostle  should  never  notice  in  any  other  place  the  fact  of  his 
having  written  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  or  refer  to  its  contents, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  in  the  second  to  the  first.  Why 
does  not  the  writer  allude  to  admonitions  in  this  lost  epistle,  and 
charge  his  readers  with  direct  disobedience  to  his  injunctions  ? 

Jones  insists  much  on  the  improbability  of  a  canonical  book 
being  lost.  Lard  nor  has  also  adduced  various  considerations 
affording  presumptive  eridence  that  'no  sacred  writings  of 
apostles  composed  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  Christian 
people,  their  friends,  and  converts,  could  be  easily  lost.'  But 
these  writers  reason  on  the  ground  that  whatever  apostles  and 
evangelists  wrote,  ^as  inspired  and  canonical.  And  yet  apostles 
may  have  written  at  times  when  they  were  not  under  the  pecu- 
liar influence  of  inspiiation.  An  apostle's  conduct  was  not 
always  right,  as  we  learn  from  that  of  Peter,  who  was  repri- 
manded by  Paul  for  hypocrisy.  So  also  every  thing  that  an 
apostle  vxrote  may  not  have  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
guided  by  his  superintendence.  It  may  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  who  employs  no  superfluous  ex- 
penditure of  means,  that  any  epistle  composed  under  his  direc- 
tion should  soon  be  lost  and  forgotten.  Still  we  may  separate 
the  canonical  and  inspired  compositions  of  an  apostle  from  occa- 
sional and  uninspired  writings  proceeding  from  the  same  source. 

I'he  opinion  that  a  lost  epistle  is  alluded  to,  gave  rise  to 
one  purporting  to  proceed  from  the  Corinthians,  and  a  reply 
to  it  from  Paul.  Both  are  spurious  documents  preserved  in  the 
Armenian  language.  They  were  first  published  in  Armenian, 
by  Masson,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Wilkins,  at  Amsterdam, 
1715;  and  reprinted  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Cod.  Apocryphus 
N.  T.  with  La  Croze's  arguments  to  shew  their  spuriousness. 
Whiston  defended  their  authenticity.  Carpzov  afterwards  pub- 
lished them  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  notes  of  Whiston's  two 
sons,  William  and  George.  Recently  their  authenticity  has  been 
defended  by  llinck.  But  Ullmann  has  refuted  his  arguments. 
The  epistles  in  question  are  evident  forgeries ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  their  authenticity  should  have  found  an  advocate. 

State  of  the  Corinthian  church. — A  church  gathered  from  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  may  be  supposed  to  have  contained  ele- 
ments demanding  special  care  and  culture.  Surrounded  by  im- 
morality and  prevailing  licentiousness,  it  was  difiicult  to  preserve 
that  purity  which  true  Christianity  requires.  Established  amid  ex- 
cessive corruption,  the  society  soon  fell  into  disorder.  The  seeds  of 
former  vice  had  not  been  wholly  eradicated  from  the  hearts  of  the 
converts.  Former  habit  shad  left  behind  them  alingeringinflucncej 
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which  it  was  very  difficult  fully  to  subdue.  Their  pietj  was  of  a  less 
steady  and  consistent  character  than  it  would  probably  have  been^ 
had  their  state  before  conversion  been  diflFerent.  The  depravity 
in  which  they  once  lived  and  moved^  exerted  a  considerable 
power  on  their  conduct,  even  after  regeneration.  In  consequence 
of  the  prevailing  degeneracy  of  their  city,  they  were  in  greater 
danger  of  relapsing  into  the  practices  from  which  they  had  been 
saved.  Rescued  from  abounding  vice,  they  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  moral  excellence,  be- 
cause of  the  corrupt  atmosphere  in  which  their  spiritual  breath 
was  drawn.  Thus  it  has  always  been.  Christianity  does  not  at 
once  and  entirely  deliver  the  soul  from  the  sinfrd  excesses  in 
which  that  soul  has  indulged.  It  lays  indeed  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree ;  but  repeated  strokes  are  necessary  to  prostrate 
the  deep-rooted  plant  which  has  grown  up  large  and  luxuriant. 
/  There  is  no  magic  in  regeneration.  It  does  not  act  in  the 
way  of  a  sudden  spell.  The  power  of  Divine  grace  employed  in 
effecting  that  great  change,  acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
our  moral  nature.  The  process  is  not  perfected  at  once.  Con- 
tinued efforts  on  the  part  of  man,  and  the  continued  effusion  of 
Divine  influences  are  necessary  to  carry  forward  and  to  con- 
summate the  life  begun.  There  is  progress  in  virtue  and  holi- 
ness. We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  that  the  Corinthian 
church  should  have  exhibited,  after  Paul's  departure,  various 
disorders.  The  irregularities  and  improprieties  that  began  to 
prevail  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  previous 
life  of  the  members,  and  the  extraordinary  wickedness  of  the 
inhabitants  generally.  Some,  unable  to  resist  seductive  temp- 
tations, relapsed  into  excesses  similar  to  those  which  were  too 
common  in  the  world  around ;  one  had  even  married  his  step- 
mother ;  others  declined  in  holiness ;  while  the  majority  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  dissension  arising  out  of  personal  preferences  for 
individusJs.  The  gifts  which  many  possessed  were  abused  and 
made  a  ground  of  ostentation.  Humility  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence. The  members  were  puffed  up  one  against  another.  In 
the  midst  of  these  disagreeable  circumstances,  the  church  wrote  to 
their  founder,  imforming  him  of  their  condition,  and  requesting 
his  opinion  on  several  points.  The  apostle  had  also  heard  from 
other  quarters  of  the  prevailing  disorders  \  and  wc  may  well 
imagine  the  great  solicitude  w^hich  such  intelligence  must  have 
stirred  up  within  him. 

In  regard  to  the  parties  by  which  the  church  was  distracted, 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  certain  and  satisfactory  conclusions. 
Where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  there  are  numerous  hypo- 
theses. Nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  the  topic  should  have 
given  rise  to  speculation,  when  the  data  furnished  by  the  two 
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epistles  for  determining  the  nature  and  number  of  the  partiea  ia 
the  church,  are  80  alight  nnd  fragiJe.  It  is  aufficiently  obvious, 
that  there  were  such  partiea,  rauged  under  different  leaders, 
whose  names  were  employed  as  symbols  of  peculiar  views  j 
but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  aacertaiu  and  to  develop  the 
position  in  which  tliey  stood  to  one  another,  and  the  charac- 
teristics that  marked  thera  out  in  their  associated  relations.  The 
epistles  contain  little  more  tliau  an  indication  of  their  existence. 
Their  number  and  tendencies  are  obscure  and  undefined.  Hence 
arises  the  danger  of  c  oust  meting  hypotheses  respecting  them,  not 
out  of  materials  funiislied  by  revelation,  but  from  oiu-  own  con- 
ceptions. There  has  been  a  manifest  desire  of  knowing  far  more 
concerning  them  thnn  what  is  written — of  supplying,  by  the  aid 
of  ingenuity,  what  the  apostle  has  omitted  to  record.  And  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  theme,  without  endeavouring, 
at  least,  to  present  something  definite  in  relation  to  it,  although 
probable  conjecture  must  necessarily  be  summoned  to  nid  the 
inquiry.  To  arrive  at  certainty  ia  a  rcaidt  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pected.  None  need  hope  to  be  able  to  construct  such  an  account 
as  will  be  tolerably  satisfactory  without  the  assistance  of  shght 
presumptions,  or  minute  probabilities.  Where  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances are  so  feiv,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  their  inti- 
mations as  far  as  tbcy  will  consistently  warrant.  Perhaps  hy- 
potheses of  too  subtle  and  arbitrary  a  nature  have  been  already 
framed  in  conneidon  «itii  the  Corinthian  letters.  The  peculiar 
complexion  of  many  uiiuds  when  turned  towards  such  a  topic, 
may  easily  lead  them  beyond  the  limit  of  safe  speculation,  into 
the  region  of  pinre  theorising.  The  tendency  of  the  Grerman 
mind,  in  particular,  may  have  originated  various  accouuts  of  the 
partiea  in  the  Corinthian  chiu'ch,  more  fanciful  in  their  fullness 
than  most  should  be  inclined  to  allow.  Still,  however,  the  Ger- 
mans have  done  good  service  in  this  department.  They  have 
explored  it  with  wondrous  diligence.  Instead  of  shrinking  from 
the  tenuous  difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset,  they  have  dived 
into  the  region  of  its  shadowy  dimness,  with  all  the  searching 
subtleties  of  which  they  are  pre-eminent  masters.  But  it  is 
likely  that  they  have  gone  too  far.  In  their  intense  eagerness 
to  leam  much,  they  ha\e  developed  much  of  the  fanciful.  It  is 
possible  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written ;  but  such  wisdom  is 
available  for  no  practical  or  useful  purpose. 

FoTir  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church  appear  to  be  mentioned 
in  1  Cor.  i.  12. :  'Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith, 
I  am  of  Paul;  and  I  of  Apollos;  and  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of 
Christ.'  It  is  also  thought  that  notices  of  them,  more  or  less 
distinct,  are  contained  in  iii.,  4,  22,  and  in  3  Epist.  s.  7. 

According  to  the  lijpotlicsia  of  Eichhom,  the  Christ-party 
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cim:»;sted  of  the  otrutrab — of  those  who  ranged  themselves  under 
no  huniau  leader^  but  adhered  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  Christy 
feUoMTLuo^  him  alone  as  their  master.  Pott  and  Schott  adopt  the 
same  view.  In  this  way  a  world  of  inquiry  is  saved.  Those 
simple-minded  Christians  who  continued  stedfast  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  apostolic  doctrine^  looking  to  the  great  master  firom 
whom  it  proceeded  through  the  instrumentality  of  human 
agents,  stand  apart,  in  this  way,  from  the  less  pure  members  of 
the  Corinthian  church.  It  is  natural  that  doubts  should  rest  in 
the  minds  of  many  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  distinct  party 
calling  themselves  the  adherents  of  Christ,  in  a  bigoted  and  ex- 
clusive spirit.  The  apostle  certainly  mentions  the  others  in  the 
way  of  censure.  But  is  it  not  possible,  that  the  expression 
o(  XpKrrov  might  simply  denote  those  who  followed  Christ  alone 
and  his  doctrine  as  taught  by  Paul,  acknowledging  no  other 
master,  and  keeping  themselves  at  a  distance  from  party-con- 
tentions ?  The  terms  will  bear  such  an  interpretation.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  apostle  mentions  them  along  with  the 
others  because  he  could  not  clearly  explain  the  different  factions 
that  had  arisen,  unless  in  such  a  way  as  to  state  that  some  pre- 
ferred one  teacher,  others,  a  different  one ;  while  others  called 
themselves  simply  the  followers  of  Christ.  The  passage  thus 
exhibits  a  historical  enumeration  of  the  different  parties  in  the 
church,  without  implying  that  all  who  are  characterized  in  it 
incmrcd  the  apostle's  censure.  But  this  view  is,  as  appears  to 
us,  untenable.  The  others  mentioned  in  the  verse  are  noticed, 
in  the  way  of  disapproval ;  and  since  the  Christ-party  is  classed 
along  mth  them,  it  must  be  involved  in  the  general  condem- 
nation. The  subsequent  words, '  Is  Christ  divided  ?'  refer  equally 
to  all  the  preceding  parties — to  the  Christ-party  as  well  as  the 
rest — as  if  the  former  were  guilty  of  attempting  to  divide  Christ. 
This  they  could  not  have  been,  had  they  assumed  tlie  title  in 
a  good  sense.  They  must  have  claimed  the  appellation  for  them- 
selves in  a  narrow  and  selfish  spirit,  as  though  they  alone  truly 
belonged  to  the  Saviour.  The  form  of  the  expression  /ntfiipitn-ai 
6  XpiflToc,  derived,  as  is  most  probable,  from  eyw  ^t  Xpurrod, 
obnously  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  preceding  factions 
were  exposed  to  the  charge  of  rending  Christ  asunder.  If  the  view 
of  Pott  be  correct,  the  persons  calling  themselves  ol  Xptarod 
must  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  Paul ;  and  he  would 
not  have  failed  to  state  his  approval  even  of  a  few,  while  censur- 
ing the  many.  The  apostle  was  not  prone  to  censure.  He 
spared  the  Corinthians  as  long  as  he  could ;  and  was  careful  to 
speak  favourably  of  those  who  continued  stedfast  in  the  pure 
faith,  as  he  had  instructed  them.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  23,  on  which 
Pott  chiefly  rests,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
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Christ-party  are  mentioned  or  referred  to.    The  writer  speaks 
of  Christians, 

Another  hypothesis  was  proposed  by  Storr^  according  to  which 
the  Christ-party  took  for  their  leader  James  the  apostle^  onr 
Lord^s  brother  (Gal.  i.  19).  In  support  of  it  such  passages  as 
1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  xv.  7 ;  2  Cor.  v.  16,  are  quoted.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  they  afford  no  countenance  to  the  hypothesis.  The 
brethren  of  the  Lord  and  James  are  indeed  mentioned  in  them ; 
but  not  as  leaders  of  a  party  in  the  church.  The  expression 
'  to  know  Christ  after  the  flesh/  does  not  indicate  fataUy  re- 
lationshipy  but  intimacy  with  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  It 
is  impossible  to  account  in  any  satisfactory  way  for  the  Christ* 
party  being  named  after  Christ,  instead  of  James  their  head ; 
and  besides,  Kvpioq  should  have  been  used,  not  Xp«rroc ;  ^^  ti/uu 
Tov  a^tX^ow  Tov  Kvpiov,  or,  oi  Kupiov  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
would  have  been  the  distinguishing  appellation.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  party  of  James  would  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
Peter,  both  consisting  of  Jewish  Christians.  Bertholdt  slightly 
modi^es  the  hypothesis,  by  supposing  that  this  party  assumed 
as  their  leaders  several  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  not  James 
alone ;  but  the  conjecture  is  improbable.  We  reject  the  opinion, 
although  adopted  by  Hug  and  Heydenreich. 

Another  hypothesis  is  that  of  Baur,  who  is  followed  by  Bill- 
roth. According  to  it  there  were,  properly  speaking,  but  two 
parties  in  the  Corinthian  church,  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine. 
The  latter  and  the  Christ-party  were  substantially  the  same, 
although  they  adopted  difterent  names.  They  were  Jewish 
Christians,  whose  object  was  to  undermine  the  apostle  Paul  by 
impugning  his  apostolic  authority,  and  so  to  engraft  Judaism 
on  Christianity.  They  called  themselves  ol  Ki/<^a,  because  Peter 
was  the  chief  among  the  Jewish  apostles.  But  in  order  to  shew 
that  they  were  also  intimately  connected  with  Christ,  through 
their  teachers,  they  assumed  the  name  ol  Xpiarov,  indicating  that 
they  were  the  followers  of  Christ^s  genuine  apostles,  and  conse* 
quently  that  they  alone  were  possessed  of  the  genuine  gospel. 
In  this  way  they  cast  indirect  reproach  on  Paul,  as  if  he  was  not 
a  true  apostle,  because  he  was  not  called  in  the  same  way  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  others;  and  also  on  his  adherents,  as  if 
they  were  not  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  because  they  attached 
themselves  to  one  who  was  not  a  genuine  apostle,  but  corrupted  the 
gospel  by  views  of  his  own.  They  singled  themselves  out  from  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Corinthian  church,  as  though  they  alone 
were  Christians,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  They  alone 
were  converted  by  genuine  apostles  selected  by  Christ  himself. 
Thus  the  Cephas -party  and  the  Christ-party  were  identical; 
although  the  state  of  affairs  at  Corinth  caused  the  Judaisers  to 
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keep  their  legal  notions  and  practices  in  the  back-gronnd,  and 
to  render  prominent  that  aspect  of  them  which  combated  Paurs 
authority.  But  if,  as  Baur  believes,  they  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
to  broach  their  Judaising  opinions  plainly — ^if  they"  subordinated 
their  legalising  tendencies  to  the  undermining  of  Paul's  apostle- 
ship,  that  they  might  the  more  effectually  promote  their  ultimate 
object,  we  ask,  what  was  the  use  of  the  two  appellations? 
Would  not  the  one  have  been  sufficient?  Would  not  the 
title  Of  Kf/^a  have  been  superfluous  in  that  case,  not  to  say 
injurious  to  their  chief  design?  For  if  an  immediate  intro- 
duction of  their  Jewish  principles  would  have  probably  de- 
feated their  object,  and  therefore  they  proceeded  more  cau- 
tiously; might  not  the  appellation,  Cephas-pariy,  have  prema- 
turely betrayed  their  leading  purpose  in  impugning  the  apostolic 
authority  of  Paul  ?  Besides,  as  Neander  remarks,  '  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  phrase  ol  tov  Xpitrrov,  we  are  led  to. expect  the  desig- 
nation of  a  party  in  some  way  differing  from  the  Petrine,  though 
belonging  to  the  same  general  division ;  but,  according  to  this 
view,  the  Christ-party  would  differ  from  the  Petrine  only  in 
name,  which  would  be  quite  contradictory  to  the  relation  of  this 
party-name  to  those  that  preceded  it.  Accordingly,  this  view 
can  only  be  tenable,  if  not  a  merely  formal,  but  a  material  differ- 
ence can  be  found  between  the  last  two  parties.'  If  this  view  be 
correct,  it  is  very  strange  that  the  first  epistle  should  contain  no 
arguments  against  the  Cephas-party.  The  writer  does  not  defend 
his  apostleship  in  it.  He  mentions  the  divisions  in  the  church 
in  such  a  way  as  to  censure  them,  and  copiously  treats  of  the 
various  questions  which  the  Corinthians  had  submitted  to  him 
in  a  letter ;  but  he  does  not  combat  the  party  opposed  to  himself^ 
who  must  have  chiefly  given  rise  to  the  disorders  by  which  the 
church  was  weakened.  In  this  omission  there  is  something  so 
unaccountable  as  to  suggest  strong  doubts  of  the  correctness  of 
the  hypothesis.  Paul's  usual  mode  of  combating  error  was  to 
seize  upon  it  by  the  roots,  to  supplant  its  foundation,  and  not 
merely  to  lop  off  a  few  of  its  externalities.  If,  then,  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  Corinthian  church,  who,  as  secret  Judaisers,  sought 
to  represent  him  as  no  apostle,  had  caused  the  agitations  within 
the  church,  as  is  most  probable,  why  does  he  not  directly  com- 
bat them,  and  defend  his  apostolic  authority.  It  is  improbable  that 
all  the  errors  and  disorders  which  the  apostle  condemns  through- 
out the  epistle  had  no  connection  with  the  contention  of  the 
parties  mentioned  in  chapter  i.  12.  If  they  stood  in  close  re- 
lationship to  such  factions,  as  we  must  believe,  then  is  it  unac- 
countable that  Paul  should  not  combat  the  hostile  party  who 
'  employed  themselves  in  the  unliallowed  work  of  subverting  his 
true  apostleship,  Baur  himself  appeals  to  no  passage  in  the  first 
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epistle^  except  to  ix^  1^  where  Paul  says  of  himself^ '  Have  I  not 
seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/  in  opposition  to  those  who  aasmrted 
that  he  had  not  seen  Him.  The  proofs  of  Baur^s  hypothesia  are 
derived  from  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  parfcicoladj 
the  third  chapter^  verse  16 ;  x.  7,  11,  18,  etc ;  xii.  2.  It  is  uii« 
necessary  to  examine  the  peculiar  interpretations  assigned  to 
these  passages,  or  the  peculiar  views  against  which  Baur  thinks 
they  were  directed,  since  even  Billroth  acknowledges,  that, 
with  one  exception,  they  do  not  decidedly  favour  what  they  have 
been  adduced  to  support.  They  have  nothing  more  than  the 
appearance  of  countenancing  it ;  and  that  too,  not  to  a  commcm 
readter^  but  after  they  have  been  set  forth  in  the  ingenious  light 
which  the  framer  of  the  hypothesis  himself  has  thrown  around 
them.  The  only  passage  wluch  Billroth  thinks  decidedly  favour- 
able, is  2  Cor.  X.,  7,  etc.,  where  he  affirms  the  Chiist-party  is 
manifestly  intended ;  but  even  if  it  be  aUuded  to  in  the  words, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  xi.  12,  instituted,  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  Jewish  errorists  cannot  be  made  out.  Billroth 
has  attempted  to  make  a  slight  modification  of  Baur's  view  (in 
relation  to  the  Christ-party)  by  drawing  a  kind  of  distinction 
between  the  Petriue  and  the  Christ-party.  '  Perhaps, '  says  he^ 
'  they  had  assumed  the  title  Xpiarov  at  first,  in  their  presump- 
tuous pride.  Those  of  their  followers  who  came  nearest  to  them, 
and  who  were  most  assuming,  probably  took  the  same  appel- 
lation ;  while  others  contented  themselves  with  the  name  Ki}^ 
after  them  (in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  parties  of  Paul  and 
Apollos),  having  no  other  object  in  so  doing  than  the  desire  of 
having  for  their  voucher  one  who  had  been  really,  and  by  actual 
personal  intercourse  with  Christ,  constituted  an  apostle.  We 
thus  arrive  at  a  distinction  (though  not  a  very  important  one), 
between  the  Petriue  and  the  Christ-party,  to  the  necessity  of 
which  Neander  very  carefully  draws  the  attention  of  his  readers, 
and  the  omission  of  which  he  justly  regards  as  a  defect  in  the 
theory  of  Baur.  The  same  individuds  did  not  call  themselves 
at  one  time  of  Cephas,  and  at  another  of  Christ,  but  each  one  of 
those  who  had  been  led  astray  by  the  false  teachers,  in  speaking 
of  his  party^  applied  to  it  that  name  which  most  suited  his  own 
views.  It  thus  appears^  that  the  Petrine  division  of  this  party, 
or  that  of  Peter,  strictly  so  called,  was  the  better  disposed  of  the 
two.^  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  all  this  is  pure  conjecture ;  and  that 
the  objections  already  urged  against  the  hypothesis  are  not  re- 
moved. Indeed,  it  remains  essetMaUy  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  modification  introduced  into  it. 

The  most  plausible  circumstance  in  &vour  of  this  view  is  the 
position  in  which  the  oi  Xpiarov  are  named,  firom  which  it  BSight 
be  inferred  that  they  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Petrine,  as 
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the  ApoUos  party  to  the  Pauline.  In  this  way  there  would  be 
no  material  difference  between  the  last  two  parties^  just  as  there 
is  no  essential  distinction  between  the  first  two.  But  the  mere 
connexion  of  members  in  the  sentence  must  not  be  pressed  in 
opposition  to  stronger  considerations.  If  the  Judaisers  formed 
but  one  party,  it  is  improbable  that  they  assumed  more  than 
one  name.  Besides,  the  apostle  was  not  intent  on  the  nice 
adjustment  of  clauses,  such  as  a  logician  might  be  solicitous  to 
present.  '  Paul  does  not/  says  Neander,  *  as  in  other  cases^ 
form  the  members  of  the  antithesis  merely  from  the  thoughts ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  selected  his  terms  was  determined 
by  matters  of  fact.* 

Becker  supposes,  that  the  Petrine  party  were  strangers  who 
came  to  Corinth,  who  on  setting  up  as  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
claimed  support  from  the  community,  which  was  refused. 
Their  adherents  in  the  Corinthian  church  became  the  Christ- 
party.  There  are  many  considerations  adverse  to  such  an 
hypothesis,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 

According  to  Neander,  the  Christ-party  consisted  of  philoso- 
phical Christians  who  constructed  for  themselves  a  peculiar 
form  of  Christian  doctrine,  modelled  according  to  their  Grecian 
subjectivity.  They  probably  belonged  to  the  class  of  the 
wisdom-seeking  Greeks.  These  persons  professed  to  adhere  to 
Christ  alone,  yet  with  an  arrogant  self-will  which  set  aside  all 
human  instrumentality  ordained  by  God.  Olshausen  holds  the 
same  opinion,  but  states  it  more  strongly,  asserting  even  that 
the  first  epistle  was  wholly  directed  against  the  Christ-party,  in 
whom  the  essence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  was  concentratea. 

The  number,  however,  of  philosophic  Christians  must  have 
been  small — too  small  to  form  such  a  party.  There  is  nothing 
to  warrant  the  idea  that  the  gospel  had  made  converts  of  many 
cultivated  heathen  at  Corinth.  The  wise  and  the  noble  had  not 
obeyed  its  call.  The  apostle  Paul  presented  it  in  its  naked 
simplicity,  and  it  was  not  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
those  who  boasted  of  their  wisdom. 

That  the  first  epistle  has  a  polemic  reference  throughout  to 
the  Christ-party,  is  an  assertion  not  accordant  with  the  cha- 
racter of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  little  of  a  polemic  tone 
and  tendency.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  didactic,  occupied  with 
topics  about  which  Paul  had  been  consulted,  although  they  appear 
to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  different  parties  in  the  church. 

The  hypothesis  of  Schenkel  which  De  Wette  adopts,  is  more 
plausible  than  any  yet  proposed,  although  it  is  constructed  in 
part  of  several  arbitrary  assumptions,  and  is  made  to  embrace  too 
many  particulars.  Hence  many  of  Neander^s  objections  to  it 
are  not  without  weight,  while  others  are  irrelevant  or  feeble. 
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According  to  it^  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  those  calling 
themselves  the  adherents  of  Christ  was  mysticism.  They  ap^ 
pealed  to  an  inward  revelation  as  Paul  appealed  to  the  imme* 
diate  revelation  of  Christ  to  himself^  and  thus^  placing  them- 
selves on  the  same  levels  assailed  his  apostolic  authority.  Such 
a  tendency  was  highly  pernicious^  inasmuch  as  it  would  soon 
lead  the  advocates  of  it  to  set  aside  the  reality  of  Christ's  person 
and  work  by  substituting  an  ideal  person.  The  historical  would 
be  forced  to  give  place  to  the  ideal  Christ,  the  objective  merging 
into  the  subjective. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  parties  belonging  to  the  Corinthian 
church,  it  will  perhaps  occur,  to  the  careful  r^der  of  the  epistles, 
that  there  is  little  real  ground  for  believing  them  to  have  been 
so  definite  or  distinctly  marked  as  most  German  writers  sup- 
pose.  There  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  they 
were  well  defined  factions,  with  wide  boundaiy-Unes  of  doctrine 
isolating  them  the  one  from  the  other.  That  there  were  broeul 
marks  of  separation  between  them,  can  scarcely  be  made  out 
from  the  epistles  themselves.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  they 
were  so  peculiarly  divided  by  doctrinal  features,  as  has  been 
assumed.  That  there  were  distinctions  between  them  in  a 
theological  view  may  be  allowed;  but  that  these  theological 
peculiarities  were  so  great  as  to  characterise  the  parties,  is  a 
questionable  position.  Who  can  tell  how  far  personal  attach- 
ments and  antipathies  may  have  influenced  the  divisions  in 
question  ?  Who  shall  affirm  how  much  human  passions  and 
prejudices  had  to  do  with  these  unhappy  dissensions?  Perhaps 
the  latter  causes  were  equally  active  as  the  former.  In  the 
many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  prin- 
cipal features  that  distinguished  the  Christ-party,  the  attention 
has  been  directed  too  exclusively  to  doctrinal  heliif^  Other  con- 
siderations have  not  been  sufficiently  brought  forward.  An 
excess  of  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  tenets  they  are 
supposed  to  have  held. 

After  all  the  investigations  which  have  been  instituted,  and 
the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  framed  in  regard  to  the 
Christ-party,  their  sentiments  will  always  remain  in  obscurity. 
They  may  have  entertained  dangerous  notions.  On  the  con- 
trary^ they  may  ha\^  indulged  in  speculations  comparatively 
innocuous.  Most  of  their  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of 
Christianity  may  have  been  curious  and  unprofitable ;  or  they 
may  have  been  detrimental  to  the  truth  of  that  holy  religion. 
It  is  impossible  to  affirm  with  certainty  one  or  other  of  these 
opposite  views.  Various  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice  are 
co:nbated  in  the  epistles :  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing such  aberrations  to  one  individual  party  rather  than  another, 
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There  are  no  good  data  on  which  the  inqnirer  can  proceed  in 
apportioning  the  incorrect  opinions  condemned  by  the  apostle 
to  their  proper  advocates.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  enter- 
tained by  more  than  one  of  the  parties ;  while  it  is  possible 
that  others  were  peculiar  to  a  single  faction.  They  may  have 
belonged  to  a  very  few  persons^  who  endeavoured  to  propagate 
them  in  the  church ;  or  they  may  have  infected  the  minds  of 
the  majority*  The  subject  is  fitted^  from  its  very  nature^  to 
give  rise  to  innumerable  inquiries ;  but  the  means  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  result  are  scarcely  at  our  disposal.  One  hypo- 
thesis  after  another  may  be  fitoned  with  a  degree  of  plausibility ; 
while  no  real  light  is  thrown  on  the  state  of  the  church  at  the 
time  when  the  apostle  wrote.  The  episties  themselves  scarcely 
warrant  a  definite  conclusion.  The  hints  which  they  afford  are 
too  ambiguous  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  well-adjusted 
theory.  They  merely  excite  inquiry  without  leading  it  onward 
to  a  legitimate  termination.  Curiosity  is  awakened^  and  again 
painfully  repressed. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose^  that  such  of  the  Corinthians  as  had 
been  converted  by  Paul,  were  most  attached  to  ku  person. 
They  asserted  his  apostolic  authority,  and  insisted  on  his  pre- 
eminence. On  the  other  hand,  such  as  had  been  converted  by 
ApoUos  looked  up  to  him  as  their  apostie,  with  similar  reverence 
and  respect.  The  idea  cannot  be  entertained  that  the  doctrinal 
sentiments  of  the  Pauline  and  ApolloB-Christians  really  difi^ered, 
since  Paul  and  Apollos  preached  the  same  doctrine.  The  one 
had  planted,  the  other  had  watered  the  church.  The  Pauline 
and  ApoUos-parties  therefore  were  one  in  creed  and  in  all  im- 
portant particulars.  They  had  received  the  same  lessons ;  the 
fdrm  and  dress  in  which  these  lessons  were  presented  varying 
according  to  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  instructors.  Apollos 
was  perhaps  the  more  eloquent ;  but  Paul  was  the  more  learned, 
at  least  in  Jewish  literature.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that 
the  two  parties  contended  about  the  superior  wisdom  and 
science  attributed  to  Apollos  by  the  one ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
Hee  how  Paul  could  have  been  justly  represented  as  inferior  to 
Apollos  in  these  qualities.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  condemns 
a  false  science — a  worldly  wisdom — but  it  is  unlikely  that 
Apollos  would  have  propounded  the  gospel  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mix  up  with  it,  either  in  matter  or  in  form,  a  science  that  could 
be  so  denominated.  The  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  Paul 
were  too  intimate,  and  the  notices  of  him  are  too  commendatory, 
to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  a  wisdom  stigmatised  by  the 
apostle  as  worldly  and  false,  could  have  formed  a  ground  for 
Apollos*  preference  in  the  eyes  of  his  adherents.  The  two 
parties,  therefore,  personally  attached  as  they  were  to  their 
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respective  leaders,  came  into  coUisiou  about  tlie  degree  of  apoit- 
tolic  authority  due  to  the  founder,  as  compared  with  the  builder 
lip  of  the  church.  Members  of  the  ciiurch  fooJishl^  disputed 
which  of  the  two  was  superior  in  dignity — wliich  was  Itie  greater 
apostle  entitled  to  the  preeminence , 

Thus  liie  Pauline  Christians — those  who  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trines of  this  great  apostle  in  the  Coriutliian  community — were 
divided  into  two  parties.  One  iu  faitli,  they  chose  to  designate 
themselves  after  two  different  leaders,  respecting  wboac  autho- 
rity they  did  not  agree.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  iu 
w  liich  ApoUos  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  cannot 
be  inferred  that  Le  cant  them  in  a  theosophic  Alexandrian  mould, 
or  presented  them  iu  such  a  dress  as  a  cultivated  philosopher  of 
Egypt  would  naturally  do,  without  attributing  to  him  a  culpa- 
bility for  whicii  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  epistles  themselves. 

The  Jemsh  Christians  belonging  to  the  Corinthian  church, 
ttill    entangled    with   prejudices    and    national    prepossessions, 
tuod  in  some  degree  distinct  from  the  Pauline.     'I'heir  modes 
f  thought  were  opposed  in  a  certain  sense   to   those  wliich 
haracterised  the  Pauline  and  A  polios-parties.     They  were  not 
bio  to  sympathise  iu  the  free  views  of  those  who  had  been  cou- 
jrted  from  heathenism.     They  could  not  bring  themselves-  to 
link  and  act  as  Christiaus  released  from  the  obligations  of  the 
losidc  law,  without  considerable  difficulty.     They  felt  a  linger- 
ing attachment  to  former  practices  which  they  were  unable  at 
once    to   eradicate.      The   dijfereuce   between   them   and   the 
Pauline  Cliristians  manifested  itself  mainly  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  flesh  which  Lad  been  offered  iu  sacrifice  to  idols ;  m  may 
be  seen  iu  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  first 
epistle,  where  they  are  called  weak  brethren,  and  where  such  as 
possessed   greater  knowledge  arc  exhorted  not  to  offend  less 
enlightened  consciences  by  doing  things  which  would   cause 
them  to  stumble.      These  Jewish    Christians    naturally  chose 
i'ettr  for  their  head ;  notwithstanding  Peter's  doctrine  in  regard 
to  the  law  did  not  differ  from  Paul's.     They  ranged  themselves 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  although 
tiiere  is  no  probability  that  he  had  been  personally  at  Corinth. 
But  they  were  not  actuated  by  hostile  feelings  towards  Paul. 
Their   creed    agreed    substantially    with  his ;   yet   it   was  re- 
strained from  exercising  its  full  power  over  them.     They  did 
not  undermine  his  authority,  or  call  his  apostleship  in  question. 
But  when  they  saw  the  other  members  manifesting  their  per- 
sonal preferences  by  calling  themselves  the  special  adherents  of 
Paul  and  Apollos,  they  began  to  look  about  for  an  apostle  or 
apostolic  man  as  their  authority,  in  order  that  they,  too,  might 
have  some  distinctive  appellation.      There  is   no   ground   for 
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believing  that  thej  were  enemies  to  Paul's  doctrine  and  person, 
or  that  they  undermined  his  apostolic  character. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  they  were  Jewish  Christiana,  not 
Judaisers,  They  were  not  teachers,  but  private  members  of  the 
church,  manifesting  no  intention  of  returning  to  Judaism,  or  of 
mixing  up  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law  generally,  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  arbitrary  to  impute  to  them 
any  such  designs  as  those  by  which  the  Judaising  teachers  were 
commonly  prompted.  They  were  not  persons  of  the  same  influ- 
ence or  proseljrtising  activity  as  the  Judaisers  whom  Paid  had  so 
frequently  to  combat.  They  had  passed  from  the  religion  of  one 
dispensation  to  that  of  another,  but  were  still  partially  unen- 
lightened as  to  the  genuine  freedom  of  the  gospel.  Their  con- 
sciences were  greatly  offended  at  the  conduct  of  those  Gentile 
converts  who  were  not  sufficiently  circumspect  or  guarded  in 
their  actions  before  their  weaker  brethren.  It  is  true  that  their 
scrupulousness  was  excessive ;  but  yet,  they  could  not  at  once 
lay  aside  their  prejudices.  They  thought  that  they  were  guilty 
of  idolatry  if  they  ate  of  the  food  winch  had  been  offered  to 
idols;  even  though  they  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  so  used. 
In  this  respect  their  consciences  were  certainly  weak;  but  yet 
their  more  enlightened  Gentile  brethren  should  have  abstained 
from  doing  any  thing  that  might  offer  violence  to  conscientious 
feelings  and  even  to  prejudices. 

While  these  three  parties  were  thus  divided,  they  all  agreed 
in  acknowledging  apostolic  authority.  But  there  were  others 
in  the  same  church  who  disdained  to  follow  or  to  acknowledge 
the  divinely  ordained  instrumentality- of  any  apostle.  This  party 
looked  upon  themselves  as  more  enhghtened  than  the  rest,  and 
styled  themselves  after  Christ  alone.  They  were  particularly 
opposed  to  Paul,  whose  reputation  they  sought  to  lessen  in 
various  ways.  They  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
all^  whatever  may  have  been  the  complexion  of  their  sentiments. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  peculiar  theological  opinions 
were  held  by  the  Christ-party,  if  it  be  supposed  that  they  did 
disseminate  definite  characteristic  notions.  It  is  apparent  that 
in  both  Epistles,  especially  the  second^  the  apostle  refers  to 
persons  who  questioned  his  apostleship,  and  in  so  doing  enters 
into  a  lengthened  vindication  of  his  own  claims.  It  is  probable 
that  the  individuals  alluded  to  belonged  to  the  Christ-party. 
There  were  also,  in  the  Corinthian  church,  some  who  preferred 
celibacy  to  married  life,  attaching  a  virtue  to  the  former  in  pre- 
ference to  the  latter  state.  Perhaps  the  question  of  marriage 
was  not  mixed  up  with  the  parties,  as  though  celibacy  were  a 
peculiar  tenet  belonging  either  to  the  PauUne  or  the  Christ- 
party.     The  disposition  to  celibacy  shewed  itself  very  early  in 
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the  Christinn  church,  and  it  aeenis  unneceBsary,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  coufiiie  it  to  one  particular  section  of  the  community 
at  Corinth.  Paul,  indeed,  was  unmarried;  but  it  need  not 
thence  be  assumed  that  hia  adherents  seized  on  this  feature  of 
his  life,  and  elevated  it  into  general  prominence  in  tlieir  doc- 
trinal sentiment. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  also  shews  that  sotne 
{rivic)  of  the  Corinthians  denied  or  doubted  the  resurrection. 
Whether  they  should  be  assigned  to  the  Christ -par  tj",  is  matter 
of  unceitaiuty,  Rather  do  they  seem  not  to  have  l)elonged  to 
it ;  although  Neauder,  Olshauseu,  aud  Jiigcj-,  assume  that  they 
did  so ;  while  Meyer,  on  the  other  hand,  imagines  that  they 
pertained  to  the  Apollos-party.  The  manner  in  which  they  are 
introduced  [nyi];  tc  ifnv  X^yotrui)  shows  that  the  errof  in 
question  had  not  yet  taken  deep  root,  or  developed  itself  so  es- 
tensively  as  to  be  maiataiued  by  a  whole  party.  Besides,  the 
words  of  the  apostle  relative  to  the  persons  who  speculated  about 
the  mode  of  the  resurrection,  seem  to  imply  that  the  error  had 
not  spread  widely,  because  he  employs  mild  language,  and  ab- 
stains from  severe  reproof. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  conduct  and  principles  of  those  who 
set  themselves  in  oppoiiition  to  the  apostle,  for  by  them  alone 
can  the  Christ-party  be  discovered.  It  was  after  Apollos's  de- 
pai'ture,  that  certain  persons  of  Jewish  descent  came  to  Corinth, 
furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation,  probably  from  some 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  who  set  themselves  forward  as  apostles,  and 
commenced  building  on  Paul's  foundation.  But  their  spirit  and 
ainaa  were  different  trora  those  of  the  disinterested  labourer  into 
whose  field  they  intruded.  Puffed  up  with  notions  of  their  own 
importance,  they  used  the  appliance  of  a  worldly  wisdom  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  surrounding  the  simple  story  of  the  Sa- 
viour's teachings  and  death  with  the  garb  of  human  philosophy 
and  eloqnence,  la  consequence  of  the  imdue  stress  which  they 
laid  upon  Ifieir  science,  the  contrast  between  them  and  Fatu 
beciime  all  the  more  apparent.  He  had  insisted  on  the  great 
fact  that  Christ  died  fur  sinners,  without  employing  the  aids  of 
learning  or  the  artificial  ornaments  of  rhetoric.  He  had  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  among  them,  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified.  Hence  ihey  began  to  lessen  the  apostle  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Corinthians,  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
ficiency in  the  very  qualifications  in  which  they  boasted,  and 
to  inspire  their  followers  with  a  pride  similar  to  tiiat  which  they 
themselves  exhibited.  T^ey  were  the  meu  who  possessed  a  high 
degree  of  wisdom  which  raised  them  far  above  the  ordinaiy 
apostles.  In  consequence  of  their  conduct  in  impugning  his 
apo^ticahip,  and  teaching  others  to  disobey  his  precepts,  they 
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are  deservedly  branded  as  'false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,' 
who  transformed  themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ.  Most 
of  the  allusions  to  them  are  found  in  the  second  epistle.  Perhaps 
they  had  become  more  open  and  determined  in  their  proceedings 
in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  letters. 

Now  it  is  to  the  adherents  of  these  false  apostles  that  we 
should  probably  look  for  the  Christ-party.  The  errors  that 
appeared  in  the  church  at  Colosse^  and  which  are  traceable 
to  a  Jewish  source,  may  serve  to  show  that  the  wisdom  of  which 
the  teachers  boasted  was  allied  to  Alexandrian  theosophy.  They 
were  spiritualizing  or  Gnostic  Christians,  who  pretended  to 
have  attained  a  deep  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  revelation. 
Schenkel,  followed  by  De  Wette,  conjectures,  that  they  pre- 
tended to  stand  in  an  intimate  connection  with  Christhj virions 
and  revelations.  They  gave  out  that  they  enjoyed  a  mysterious 
and  immediate  communion  with  Jesus,  such  as  Paul  himself 
never  had.  In  this  maimer  he  supposes  that  the  appellation  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  is  best  accounted  for.  Accord- 
ingly Paul  reluctantly  introduces  visions  and  revelations,  re- 
lating how  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  and  heard  wondrous 
things.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  this  conjecture. 
The  passages  in  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  dwells  upon 
the  historic  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  as  the  essence  of  the 
gospel,  those  which  affirm  that  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  such  as 
speak  of  extraordinary  revelations  communicated  to  him,  may 
have  been  introduced  simply  to  vindicate  his  apostleship,  to  up- 
hold his  official  character  so  unjustly  depreciated,  and  to  show 
how  he  relied  on  the  simple  presentation  of  the  great  fact  that 
Christ  died  for  sinners.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  tlie  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  of  those  calling  themselves  the  adherents 
of  Christ  was  the  mystical.  Perhaps,  they  did  appeal  to  an 
inward  revelation  as  Paul  appealed  to  the  immediate  revelation 
of  Christ  to  himself,  and  thus  placed  themselves  on  the  same  level 
to  assail  his  apostolic  authority.  That  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  their  belief  was  to  set  aside  the  reality  of  Christ's  person  and 
work  by  substituting  an  ideal  person  can  hardly  be  allowed.  It 
is  pure  conjecture  of  an  improbable  kind  to  affirm,  that  their 
creed  forced  the  historical  to  give  way  to  the  ideal  Christ,  the 
objective  merging  into  the  sul^ective.  We  assume  that  the 
Christ-party  was  composed  of  such  as  had  listened  to  the  false 
teachers  who  had  come  to  Corinth,  that  they  exalted  human 
wisdom  and  human  eloquence,  laid  claim  to  a  deeper  yvwing  by 
which  they  were  specially  united  to  Christ,  and  moulded  Chris- 
tianity into  a  theosophic,  spiritualizing  form,  endangering 
thereby  its  simplicity,  essence,  and  beauty.  Following  the 
examplQ  of  tbeir  instructors,  the  adherents  of  these  selfish 
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errorists  had  become  inflated  with  self-conceit^  and  depreciated 
Paul^  as  though  he  were  no  apostle.  They  rejected,  indeed,  tho 
authority  of  all  the  apostles.  They  scorned  to  be  ocnuddered 
the  adherents  of  any  man;  and  named* themselyes  accordingly, 
after  Christ  himself  as  if  they  were  more  closely  related  to  hun 
than  their  brethren.  Their  great  bane  was  the  science  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  worlds  inspiring  them  with  extravagant  notions 
of  spiritual  freedom. 

In  addition  to  the  four  parties  in  the  church,  there  were 
various  disorders^  as  has  been  already  intimated.  We  shall  par* 
ticularize  and  consider  them  separately,  in  the  same  manner  as 
has  been  followed  with  regard,  to  the  topic  just  treated. 

2.  Some  of  the  converts  had  fallen  into  sins  of  nndeanness,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  immorality  around  them.  Variona 
individuals  in  the  church  had  yielded  more  or  less  to  lascivious- 
ness.  Lewdness  in  different  forms  seems  even  to  have  become 
general^  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  i>Mi  iatmirtM  h  vfMP^^ 
TTopvsla  (v.  1.),  where  JXao^  must  be  referred  not  to  w9pv§lm  exclu- 
sively^ or  to  axouerai  alone,  but  to  the  whde  clause,  intimating 
that  varieties  of  uncleanness,  included  in  the  generic  term  wofviim, 
were  common  an^ong  the  Corinthians.  This  conclusion  is  con» 
firmed^  if  not  by  chapter  x.  8,  at  least  by  2  Cor.  xii.  21.  IIopM/* 
does  not  here  signify  a  case  of  fornication  first  stated  generally 
and  then  more  definitely  noticed  in  the  terms  xo)  roiauni  wopviUL 
The  apostle  speaks  of  the  intelligence  he  had  received  that 
lewdness  cooimonly  prevailed  among  them,  and  proceeds  to 
notice  an  extreme  case  of  it,  viz.  unnatural  intercourse  between 
a  step-son  and  step-mother.  Notwithstanding  the  scandalous 
nature  of  the  deed,  it  would  appear  that  the  members  of  the 
church  had  not  withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  the  incestuous 
person.  The  writer,  after  expressing  his  astonishment  that 
tliey  had  allowed  the  man  to  remain  in  connexion  with  them,  en* 
joins  liis  immediate  exclusion  from  the  church.  At  the  same 
time  he  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  other 
vicious  persons,  the  covetous,  the  idolater,  the  railer,  the  drun- 
kard;  the  extortioner^  who  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
manner.  He  exhorts  them  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the 
fornicator,  or  those  guilty  of  notorious  vices,,  to  disavow 
their  doings  entirely,  lest  Christians  should  seem  to  counte- 
nance their  sins,  and  so  disfigure  the  purity  of  religion  in 
the  eyes  of  the  heathen.  At  the  same  time  he  wishes  his 
readers  not  to  understand  him  as  saying  that  he  meant  to  ex- 
clude them  from  all  communication  witih  wicked  men  not  be» 
longing  to  the  chiu*ch,  for  that  were  impossible.  He  refers 
only  to  the  vicious  in  the  church.  They  are  ei\}oined  to 
expel  Arom  their  society  incestuous  and  immoral  characters,  to 
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keep  no  company  with  them^  lest  infection  should  pen'ade  th0 
whole  body^  and  they  themselves  should  be  encouraged  in  a 
course  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Christianity. 

3.  Another  impropriety  into  which  the  Corinthian  Christians 
fell^  was  that  of  their  appeisding  to  heathen  tribunals.  They  had 
lost  the  primitive  spirit  which  distinguished  the  earliest  adherents 
of  Christianity.  Hence  they  disputed  about  property.  They 
were  not  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  They  had  not  all  things  in 
common.  Brotherly  love  had  become  cold.  Mutual  distrust 
had  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  A  generous  confidence  in 
the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  their  brethren  had  given  place  to 
selfishness  and  envy.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to 
decide  their  disputes  by  men  chosen  from  among  themselves^ 
a  practice  which  they  founded  on  Exodus  xxi.  1 ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  it  was  transferred  from  the  synagogue  to 
the  Christian  church.  Christ,  however,  gave  no  express 
command  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  Paid  could  appeal  to 
none.  In  order  to  correct  such  unseemly  conduct,  he  reasons 
with  them  in  another  manner :  '  if  the  saints  are  destined  to 
judge  the  world  and  angels  themselves,  they  are  much  more 
competent  to  decide  the  small  affairs  of  the  present  life.'  He  in- 
forms them  that  they  should  not  go  to  law  with  one  another  on 
any  occasion,  much  less  appeal  to  heathen  tribunals.  All  legal 
disputes  between  Christians  are  censured,  as  contrary  to  the 
love  they  ought  to  cherish  towards  one  another.  How  absurd 
was  the  course  which  these  Gentile  Christians  pursued  in  this 
matter,  when  the  dignity  and  future  elevation  of  the  believer 
are  considered.  And  what  a  low  standard  of  moral  excellence 
did  the  Corinthian  church  present,  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude of  spiritual  gifts  possessed  by  the  members. 

4.  In  their  observance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Corinthians 
had  committed  various  abuses.  In  order  to  bring  the  institution 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  observed  by 
Christ,  a  feast  or  evening  meal  preceded  the  supper  among  the 
Corinthians,  just  as  the  paschal  feast  preceded  the  Last  Supper 
properly  so  called.  Both  were  considered  as  one  solemn  trans- 
action in  commemoration  of  the  Redeemer's  death,  and  desig- 
nated  by  the  one  appellation  ^eiiryoy  KvptaKov,  At  the  preparatory 
meal,  or  agape,  all  the  members  assembled,  and  partook  on  an 
equal  footing,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  rank ;  to  show 
that  all  the  brethren  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  their  common 
Master,  and  to  evidence  their  mutual  love.  Each  according  to 
his  circumstances  brought  meat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be  shared 
in  common  by  all.  The  poor  man  partook  of  the  bounty  of  the 
rich,  as  if  he  had  contributed  his  share  of  the  meal ;  and  the 
brethren  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  slaves,  in  one  holy  fellow* 
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ship,  exhibited  a  beautiful  spectacle  of  unity  to  the  world.  Sucii 
were  the  ayapte,  or  love-feasta,  of  these  early  Christiana — meall  i 
preceding  the  symholic  ordinance  specifically  styled  the  Lord't  I 
Supper.  But  when  Chriatiau  love  decUned,  these  ogapte  lost 
their  true  chai'acter  aud  object.  They  ceased  to  be  meals  of 
which  all  the  members  partook  ahke  and  indiscriminately.  Those 
who  brought  food  with  them  ate  and  drank  by  themselves,  apart 
from  the  tnembera  who  had  been  prevented  by  poverty  from  con- 
tributing. In  consequence  of  this  distinction,  the  poor  in  their 
hunger  were  compelled  to  look  on;  while  their  rich  brethren, 
having  more  than  was  necessary,  sometimes  indulged  in  excess. 
The  one  was  hungry,  and  the  otlier  was  drunken.  The  meal  dege- 
nerated into  a  private  feast,  losing  all  its  significance  and  beau- 
tiful propriety.  Better  had  it  been  to  eat  and  driuk  in  their  own 
houses,  than  thus  to  despise  the  church  of  God,  and  to  put  to  shame 
such  as  hnd  no  houses  of  their  own,  when  the  poor  saw  their  wealthy 
brethren  reielliiig in  abundance,  without  being inrited or  allowed 
to  partake.  By  that  conduct  the  rich  rendered  themselves  unfit 
to  join  in  the  essential  aud  more  solemn  part  of  the  ordinance, 
with  reverence  aud  spiritual  discernment.  These  irregularities 
and  excesses  the  apostle  strongly  censures.  In  many  countries 
there  existed  an  ancient  custom  of  holding  general  entertain- 
ments, to  which  each  family  brought  its  own  conbibution,  and 
where  each  fiunily  also  consumed  its  own  quota  apai^t,  without 
sharing  in  the  viands  of  the  rest.  In  this  manner  the  ogapte 
were  conducted,  although  the  spirit  of  the  institution  was  so 
different.  From  whatever  source  the  Gentile  Christians  borrowed 
their  love -feasts,  similar  meals  do  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
in  other  npostolic  cliurches.  They  did  not  therefore  constitute  an 
essential  or  necessary  pai-t  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  Corinthians 
associated  the  meal  with  the  solemn  ordinance  instituted  by 
Christ  to  commemorate  his  death ;  and  the  apostledid  not  forbid  it. 
He  wrote  against  its  abuse,  without  cond:;mning  it  altogether; 
because  there  was  something  in  the  custom  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

5.  Some  of  the  Corinthians  doubted  or  denied  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pi'ccise  form 
which  their  scepticism  assumed,  or  the  connexion  in  which  it 
stood  to  otlier  and  kindred  doctrines.  They  do  not  appear  to 
havedenied  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection;  neither  ia  it  necessary 
to  assume  that  they  rejected  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  for 
although  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  asserts  these  truths  as  well 
as  the  resHuiTcction  of  the  body,  he  may  have  adduced  them,  not 
because  they  were  rejected,  hut  because  be  would  show  that  they 
were  inseparably  connected  with  the  tenet  impugned.  It  ia 
agreeable  to  PauL'^^  mode  of  developing  doctrines  aud  refuting 
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opponents^  to  point  out  the  necessary  bearings  and  consequences 
•  which  the  denial  of  an  important  truth  must  have  on  other  parts 
of  the  Christian  system.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  doubts 
sprang  from  Sadduceeism,  as  Michaelis  and  others  supposed;  or 
from  Esaemsm,  as  Mosheim  conjectured.  According  to  either 
view^  the  impugners  of  the  resurrection  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
party  in  the  Corinthian  church.  The  manner  in  which  the 
apostle  combats  the  error,  is  not  such  as  he  would  have  em- 
ployed against  these  Jewish  sects.  Rather  do  the  doubts  in 
question  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  Grentile  soil^  and  to  have 
been  entertained  by  Gentile  Christians.  But  it  cannot  well  be 
maintained  that  they  were  the  product  of  Epicurean  philosophy, 
since  Epicureanism  presents  a  marked  opposition  to  Christianity 
in  almost  all  its  features.  It  has  no  points  of  contact  by  which 
it  could  be  united  in  part  or  whole,  with  the  principles  of  the 
gospel.  Besides,  the  epicurean  maxims-  of  life  referred 
to  in  chapter  xv.  32 — 34,  are  represented  as  the  consequence  not 
the  source  of  the  particular  scepticism  combated  by  Paul.  A 
denial  of  the  resurrection  and  immortaUty  is  set  forth  as  natti^ 
rally  leading  to  a  course  of  life  practically  godless,  and  sinful  in 
all  its  manifestations.  Neander  and  others  suppose,  that  the 
impugners  of  the  doctrine  in  question  were  cultivated  Gtentile 
Christians — men  who  had  exhibited  a  philosophic  tendency 
before  conversion.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there 
were  many  belonging  to  that  class  in  the  Corinthian  church. 
Very  few  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  had  turned  to  the  new 
reUgion.  Those  who  had  received  a  philosophical  training, 
stood  aloof  from  the  simple  preaching  of  the  cross.  Hence 
Olshausen  thinks,  that  these  deniers  of  the  resurrection  were 
allegorists,  such  as  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  who  taught  that  the 
resurrection  was  past  already,  setting  aside  the  historic  reality 
of  the  doctrine  by  a  spiritualising  process.  But  the  apostle's 
argumentation  does  not  suit  these  doubters.  His  polemics  are 
too  mild  in  relation  to  such  dangerous  and  daring  sceptics.  To 
whatever  class  the  persons  under  consideration  belonged,  they 
speculated  about  the  resurrection  in  a  manner  which  led  to  a 
denial  of  the  fact,  probably  because  they  could  not  see  how  a 
body  which  has  mouldered  away  into  corruption  could  be  raised 
again  from  the  dust ;  or  how  a  material  structure,  such  as  it  is 
in  the  present  state,  could  be  intimately  associated  with  the 
soul  in  a  higher  condition  of  being. 

In  refuting  their  notions,  the  apostle  begins  with  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection  as  a  cardinal  point  in  the  gospel.  Having 
proved  its  reality,  he  assumes  it  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning. 
He  grounds  the  fact  of  the  general  resurrection  on  it.  After 
shewing  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he  adverts 
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to  the  Jiow  of  the  question^  and  lessens  the  difficulty  hj  stating 
that  the  resurrection-body  will  be  a  spiritual  body,  different  « 
from  the  natural  body  of  the  present  life. 

Paul  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  preceding  improprieties, 
without  perhaps  being  consulted  about  them  by  the  Connthians 
in  their  letter.  Let  us  now  advert  to  other  topics,  regarding 
which  he  had  beeu  asked  for  instruction. 

1.  The  subject  of  marriage  was  one  that  gave  rise  to  per* 
plexity  in  the  Corinthian  church.  Hence  Paul's  opinion  of  it 
was  sought.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  discover  the  precise 
point  to  which  the  question  of  the  Corinthians  referred  j  or  the 
particulars  respecting  which  they  were  nnable  to  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion;  because  the  writer  touches  upon  several 
things  in  the  seventh  chapter.  In  the  first  place,  he  speaks  cS 
marriage  generaUy,  and  enjoins  the  married  state  on  all,  as  one 
tending  to  prevent  fornication.  On  this  account  the  parties 
joined  in  wedlock  should  not  defraud  one  another  in  respect  to 
the  obligations  of  the  married  state.  At  the  same  time,  h6 
expresses  his  preference  of  a  single  life  in  the  case  of  those  for 
whom  such  a  life  was  safe.  In  the  next  place,  he  condemns 
separations  and  divorces,  even  though  one  of  the  parties  was  a 
heathen^  as  long  as  the  unbelieving  party  chose  to  continue  with 
the  other.  After  a  short  digression,  the  apostle  turns  to  the 
unmarried,  recommending  them  to  remain  single  because  cS 
impending  calamities;  and  lastly,  he  touches  upon  the  second 
marriage  of  women,  but  so  cursorily  as  to  intimate  that  it  had 
not  been  included  among  the  interrogatories  addressed  to  him. 
The  ascetic  spirit  had  manifested  itself  among  the  Corinthians, 
leading  some  of  them  to  argue  for  celibacy,  as  though  it  were 
not  only  preferable  to  marriage,  but  had  a  peculiar  virtue  in 
itself.  An  extreme  view  was  taken  of  the  single  life  as  essen- 
tial to  Christian  perfection,  or  at  least  as  far  superior  in  every 
instance  to  the  married  state.  Here,  then,  was  the  particular 
point  of  inquiry — Was  celibacy  in  all  cases  to  be  recommended 
as  preferable  to  a  wedded  Ufe  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  inquiry 
extended  to  the  subject  of  separation  between  married  parties, 
especially  when  one  of  them  was  an  unbeliever;  because  Paul 
treats  of  this  also  in  his  answer ;  but  it  is  not  certain.  It  need 
not  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  confined  himself  to  the  single 
thing  about  which  he  was  specially  consulted.  Rather  should 
we  expect  from  him  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question  in  its 
collateral  aspects  and  bearings.  Celibacy,  and  the  absolute 
preference  due  to  it,  is  the  great,  perhaps  the  only  point  o(  which 
his  opinion  was  asked. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  party  from  which  this  ascetic 
propensity  proceeded.     It  is  improbable  that  it  originated  with 
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the  Jewish  Christians,  because  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  marriage 
was  a. most  honourable  and  blessed  institution,  while  ceKba^ 
was  reckoned  a  disgrace.  Neander  appears  to  think  that  it 
took  its  rise  with  the  Pauline  Christians,  who  overvalued  celi- 
bacy because  their  leader  was  unmarried.  This  is  improbable. 
The  adherents  of  Paul  in  after  times  never  insist  on  a  single 
life.  Olshausen  again  traces  it  to  the  Christ-party^  whose 
idealistic  propensities  as  developed  by  the  Gnostics,  accorded 
with  the  erroneous  tenet.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture  withont 
the  shadow  of  a  bsisis.  Perhaps  the  ascetic  disposition  which 
manifested  itself  very  early  in  the  churches,  was  not  confined  to 
the  adherents  of  one  party  among  the  Corinthians.  It  may 
have  been  adopted  even  by  some  Jewish  converts  who  borrowed 
it  from  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  depended  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  temperament  of  individuals. 

When  treating  of  the  marriage  relation,  the  apostle  lays  down 
a  general  maxim  deserving  of  particular  notice  from  the  impor- 
tant applications  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  wliatever  situation 
or  position  conversion  found  an  individual,  it  did  not  command 
him  to  start  away  abruptly  from  the  externalities  of  former 
associations  and  pursuits.  Christianity  did  not  interfere  with 
the  relations  of  his  outward  life.  They  remained  unaffected 
by  its  reception.  The  existing  order  of  society  was  externally 
undisturbed  by  the  new  religion  of  the  Redeemer.  Such  were 
the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  its  principles,  that  their  tendency 
was  to  introduce  outward  reforms  gradually  and  surely^  apart 
from  premature  and  revolutionary  measures.  This  is  applied 
by  Paul  to  the  case  of  slaves.  The  institute  of  slavery  entered 
extensively  into  all  the  relations  of  the  ancient  world.  Society 
in  its  manifold  connexions  was  pervaded  by  its  influence. 
Hence  it  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
especially  as  many  slaves  were  converted  to  Christianity  and 
incorporated  into  newly-formed  churches.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  expressly  condemned  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  cannot  be  sanctioned  by  *a 
system  which  enforces  the  comprehensive  rule,  '  Do  unto  others, 
as  you  would  wish  to  be  done  to  by  them.'  Had  the  attempt  been 
made  to  introduce  compulsor}'sei*vitude  as  a  new  thing,  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  it  would  have  been  denounced 
and  resisted  as  a  measure  of  unmitigated  evil.  But  it  was 
then  an  old  system.  It  had  taken  root  and  grown  up  as  one  of  the 
prevailing  vices  which  characterised  the  ages  antecedent  to  the 
Lord^s  advent.  Accordingly  the  apostles  did  not  enjoin  masten 
to  set  their  slaves  at  liberty.  By  moulding  the  dispositionB  of 
the  masters,  Christianity  prepared  them  to  be  kind  and  benevo- 
lent, and  to  regard  such  as  were  placed  under  them  in  the  light  of 
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brethren.  In  like  manner  the  latter  are  exhorted  to  submit 
cheerfully  and  patiently  to  the  yoke^  recollecting  the  true  firee* 
dom  conferred  on  them^  and  consoling  themselves  with  the 
assurance  that  inward  and  spiritual  liberty  raises  them  far 
above  the  boasters  of  mere  outward  freedom.  Yet  Paul  does, 
not  undervalue  civil  liberty^  although  it  was  not  the  direct 
object  of  the  religion  which  he  inculcated  to  interfere  with 
civil  arrangements.  On  the  contrary^  he  exhorts  every  slave 
to  avail  himself  of  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  obtain  his  eman- 
cipation. He  prefers  freedom  to  slavery  when  it  could  be 
procured  .without  doing  violence  to  the  principles  of  justice^  or 
the  established  relations  of  social  life.  From  this  it  is  suffi* 
ciently  apparent^  that  the  apostle  looked  upon  slavery  as 
uncongenial  with  the  genidne  spirit  of  Christianity.  He  anti* 
cipated  the  time  when  it  should  be  done  away  by  the  r^ene- 
rating  influence  of  that  new  religion  which  was  destined  to 
effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  state  of  society.  Since  all  of 
us  arc  ransomed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  it  does  Hot  become 
our  proper  dignity  to  be  the  conupulsoiy  servants  of  human 
beings  like  ourselves. 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  duties  of  Christians,  re- 
specting the  eating  of  flesh  previously  offered  to  idols.  Some 
of  the  Gentile  converts,  presuming  on  their  freedom  under  the 
gospel,  not  only  ate  without  scruple  the  meat  that  was  sold  in' 
the  market,  after  it  had  been  dedicated  to  idols,  but  went  so 
far  as  to  partake  of  the  feasts  held  in  heathen  temples  where 
such  flesh  was  set  before  the  guests.  This  gave  offence  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  whose  weak  consciences  naturally  revolted  at 
the  conduct  in  question.  There  are  three  points  oi  the  subject 
which  the  writer  takes  up,  as  if  there  had  been  three  ques- 
tions put  to  him  concerning  it. 

(a)  Should  a  Christian  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols,  after  that  flesh  has  been  exposed  in  the 
market  for  sale  and  purchased  as  food? 

{b)  Should  a  Christian  accept  the  invitation  of  a  friend  to 
partake  of  a  feast  held  in  a  heathen  temple,  and  eat  the  flesh 
there  presented  ? 

(c)  Should  a  Christian  go  to  a  private  entertainment  and 
partake  of  the  flesh  of  animals  that  has  been  dedicated  to 
idols  ? 

To  the  first  the  apostle  replies  in  the  affirmative.  One 
might  lawfully  partake  of  meats  offered  to  idols  if  he  were 
established  in  knowledge  and  faith^.  being  fully  convinced  that 
idols  are  nothing.  The  apostle,  however,  proposes  some  Umi* 
tation  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  freedom  in  this  respect. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  in  so  doing,  a  weaker  brother  shall 
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not  be  oflTcnfled;  for  an  action  perfectly  harmless  in  itself, 
ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  when  the  doing  of  it 
offers  violence  to  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  a  tender,  over- 
scrupulous conscience. 

To  the  second,  the  writer  replies  in  the  negative,  because  every 
Christian  who  is  present  at  the  idol  feasts,  makes  himself  virtually 
a  partaker  of  the  idolatrous  worship,  and  is  so  far  a  heathen. 
^  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils : 
ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of 
devils.' 

In  regard  to  the  third  particular,  the  apostle  states,  that 
every  Christian  might  be  present  \vithout  scruple,  at  a  private 
entertainment  given  by  a  heathen,  and  eat  whatever  should  be 
set  before  him,  without  asking  any  questions  about  the  origin 
of  the  food  provided.  But  if  any  scrupulous  guest  should  say, 
when  a  particular  dish  was  brought  forward ;  ^  this  meat  has  been 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol,'  the  Christian  is  exhorted,  in  that 
case,  to  abstain  from  the  food,  not  on  account  of  his  own 
conscience,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  conscience  of  the  other. 

We  do  not  intimate  our  belief,  that  the  inquiry  addressed  to 
the  apostle,  assumed  the  preceding  form,  or  that  it  alluded  to 
the  various  points  embraced  in  the  reply,  for  the  writer  was 
accustomed  to  look  at  subjects  connected  \vith  Christianity  in 
a  comprehensive  aspect,  without  being  confined  to  the  exact 
point  brought  under  his  notice. 

This  topic  was  intimately  connected  with  the  relation  between 
the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties.  The  former,  boasting  of  their 
freedom  of  knowledge,  and  entertaining  correct  conceptions  of 
the  Christian's  privileges,  applied  their  principles  improperly* 
They  joined,  without  scruple,  in  festive  entertainments,  wh^ 
the  flesh  left  after  the  sacrifices  was  presented ;  and  looked  upon 
the  uneasiness  of  the  Jewish  Christians  as  a  narrow-minded 
prejudice  deserving  of  ridicule.  Thus  the  great  law  of  love 
was  forgotten  in  its  modifying  influence  on  the  social  relations. 
Extravagant  ideas  of  their  advancement  in  knowledge  and 
faith,  engendered  pride  and  presumption.  An  overweening 
estimate  of  themselves  turned  away  their  attention  from  others 
whom  they  should  have  also  regarded.  The  Petrine  Christians, 
on  the  other  hand,  allowed  their  minds  to  be  harassed  with 
anxiety,  where  there  was  no  ground  for  it.  Their  scruples  of 
conscience  rendered  them  timid  and  feeble.  They  were  en- 
tangled with  unnecessary  and  slavish  prejudices.  How  wisely 
and  admirably  does  the  apostle  deal  with  the  question,  when  he 
lays  down  the  doctrine  regarding  it,  that  the  believer,  in  the 
case  of  practices  innocent  in  themselves,  is  bound  by  the  law 
of  love  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  conversion 
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of  souls^  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  those  who  are  not  so  en- 
lightened as  himself,  and  the  glory  of  Otod.  Thus  particular 
circumstances  affect  things  in  themselves  indifferent. 

3.  Another  subject  referred  to  the  apostle^  was  the  demeanour 
of  females  in  the  public  meetings.  In  consequence  of  a  mis* 
understanding  of  Christian  liberty,  females  appeared  unveiled 
among  a  congregation  of  worshippers  composed  of  both  sexes. 
This  practice  had  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  men,  who 
appeared  with  uncovered  heads  according  to  the  Grecian  custom* 
A  false  hberalism  had  induced  them  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
propriety  in  asserting  their  privileges  under  the  new  religion. 
The  gospel,  it  is  true,  broke  down  the  slavish  restraints  imposed 
upon  the  sex  in*  heathen  countries,  restoring  woman  to  her 
rightful  elevation  and  dignity.  But  some  had  been  led  to  make 
an  improper  application  of  their  freedom,  as  if  it  placed  them 
upon  a  perfect  equality  with  the  other  sex;  for  they  appeared 
unveiled  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  undertook  to  pray  and  to 
prophesy,  assuming  the  office  of  teachers.  Accordingly  the 
apostle  condemns  the  custom  of  removing  the  veil  in  the  pro« 
miscuous  meetings  of  the  worshippers,  as  well  as  that  of  praying 
and  prophesying  in  public;  although  he  reserves  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  latter  practice  to  a  subsequent  occasion  (xiiL  34). 
He  reminds  the  women  of  their  subordination  to  the  men,  and 
shews  the  true  position  which  each  occupies  relatively  to  the 
other  and  to  Christ.  He  deems  it  improper  that  woman  should 
appear  in  the  bold  openness  proper  to  man,  representing  the 
uncovering  of  her  head  in  the  assemblies  as  unsuited  to  her 
modesty  and  subordinate  position.  The  tendency  of  the  custom 
is  indicated  to  be  immoral.  Some  think  that  Paul  also  de- 
nounces the  opposite  practice  in  the  men  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  viz.  that  of  keeping  the  head  covered  in  the  public 
assemblies;  but  there  is  no  good  ground  for  concluding  that  the 
males  had  fallen  into  this  unseemly  habit. 

4.  The  Corinthian  church  seems  to  have  had  a  large  measure 
of  spiritual  gifts.  All  the  forms  and  manifestations  of  miracu- 
lous power  enjoyed  by  the  early  Christians  appeared  in  lively 
action  within  that  society.  Powerful  excitement  was  produced 
among  them  by  the  wonderful  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  their 
susceptible  minds.  They  had  great  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  gifts  pertaining  to  public  and  oral  instruction.  But 
these  divine  impulses  were  diverted  from  their  legitimate  scope 
by  the  infirmities  of  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  bestowed. 
From  deficiency  of  mature  holiness  in  their  possessors,  such 
tokens  of  inspiration  were  affected  by  unworthy  motives  and 
desires  which  were  often  allowed  to  obtain  undue  ascendency. 
The  remains  of  depravity  did  not  permit  the  supematurally 
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elevated  powers  to  put  forth  tlieir  exercise  in  an  orderly  and 
edifying  exhibition.  It  is  singular  that  those  on  whom  the 
ability  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  was  conferred,  should 
have  been  permitted  to  pervert  it  by  making  a  shew  of  it  to 
their  own  exaltation.  And  it  is  still  more  inexpUcable,  that  the 
power  should  have  been  continued  to  the  men  who  habitually  mis- 
applied it.  The  application  of  the  charismata  bestowed  on  the 
Corinthians  gave  rise  to  numerous  abuses.  The  more  striking 
and  dazzling  were  over-valued,  particularly  the  gift  of  tongues ; 
because  the  manifestations  of  that  gift  were  adapted  to  fill  the 
people  with  wonder.  Those  who  possessed  it  looked  down  upon 
others  not  equally  favoured  with  themselves  j  while  the  latter 
envied  the  former. 

In  order  to  correct  this  improper  use  of  charismata,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  point  out  their  right  use  and  object,  the 
apostle  enters  minutely  into  a  consideration  of  the  subject.  It  i& 
obvious  that  speaking  in  other  languages  and  prophesying  were 
the  gifts  which  he  intended  especially  to  notice,  inasmuch  as 
these  related  to  public  speaking,  and  were  therefore  moat 
valued.  But  he  treats  of  the  character,  value,  and  object^  of 
spiritual  gifts  generally,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  the  proper 
relation  which  the  gift  of  tongues  bears  to  other  kindred  mani-: 
fcstations  of  supernatural  influence.  Here  he  introduces  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  human  body,  to  prove  that  as  all  the 
members  form  one  united  organism,  none  superfluous,  none 
contemptible;  so  also  the  difi*erent  gifts  of  the  Spirit  constitute 
one  spiritual  organism,  each  working  harmoniously  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  After  this,  he  describes  the  manner  in  which  love 
should  regulate  all  the  gifts,  because  from  it  they  receive  their 
true  value.  In  the  last  place,  he  comes  to  the  main  part  of  the 
subject,  viz.,  the  use  of  two  gifts  in  the  public  assemblies — vij^i^ 
speaking  in  foreign  languages  and  prophesying.  The  latter, 
as  tending  to  the  edifying  of  the  church,  is  preferred  to  the 
former. 

Eichhorn  supposes,  that  the  letter  sent  by  the  Corinthiani  to^ 
Paul  did  not  mention  the  present  topic.  But  we  have  followed 
Billroth  and  De  Wette,  who  think  that  the  apostle's  counsel  had 
been  asked  on  tliis  point  as  well  as  others.  The  expressions  in 
which  it  is  introduced  intimate  that  he  had  been  consulted: 
^now  concerning  spiritual  gifts,  brethren,  I  would  not  hare 
you  ignorant.'  (comp.  x.  1.) 

5.  The  last  question  of  the  Corinthian  church  related  to  the 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  Respecting  the 
mode  of  collecting  and  conveying  this  contribution,  the  writer 
gives  some  directions. 
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Art.  I[ — Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  II,  By  M.  Mignet,  Inem^r  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Aca<ieiny  (X 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences^  and  translated,  with  the  apfytd- 
bation  of  the  author,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Professor  of  thfe  livit^ 
Languages  in  the  Royal  Colleges  of  France.  London :  Longmao, 
and  Co. 

M.  MiGNET,  like  M.  Thiers,  entered  the  literary  career, 
twenty  years  ago,  as  historian  of  the  French  revolnnon,  and, 
in  July,  1830^  was,  with  his  competitor  and  friend,  la;un(^ed 
into  political  existence  as  a  councillor  of  state.  The'  history 
of  the  French  revolution  by  M.  Mignet,  though  much  shorter 
than  that  of  M.  Thiers,  is  greatly  superior ;  and  eihibited  the 
young  author  as  a  more  acute  observer,  a  more  laboriditt  in- 
vestigator of  events  and  of  their  causes,  a  more  faithful  adhet^fent 
to  truths  and  a  more  sincere  advocate  of  the  great  principles,  the 
establishment  of  which,  as  the  basis  of  government;  was  the 
object  of  the  revolution.  In  Thiers's  history,  a  miserable  ctfili'- 
pilation^  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  ex-ferrorist6  Of 
1793  and  1794^  and  of  the  ex-censors  and  head-tpies  of  theiw* 
pcrial  police,  who  had  amalgamated  in  the  Canstiiuiiomliet,  Wetf 
one  easily  discovers  the  contempt  for  truth,  the  bairefaced  co^ 
ruptiou  and  base  servility,  which  the  historian  afterwards  dis- 
played as  a  statesman.  M.  Mignef  s  work,  on  the  contrary, 
evinced  an  earnestness  of  principles  and  opinions,  and  a  dignity 
of  character,  which  completely  unfitted  him  for  acting;  a  prin- 
cipal part  under  the  present  government.  This  explains  why^ 
with  so  many  physical  and  mental  advantages  over  the  '  monkey^ 
of  M.  Lammenais^  M.  Mignet  is  nothing  more,  at  the  present 
time,  than  he  was  in  August,  1830 — a  councillor  of  state«  and 
archivhte  of  the  ministry  for  foreign  a^Bairs ;  whilst  the  other 
has  been — in  turn,  minister  of  almost  every  state  department. 

M.  Mignet  has  no  cause  to  regret  the  comparative  obscurity' 
to  which  he  has  sentenced  himself;  and  we  are  sure  that  he 
finds,  ill  his  literary  pursuits,  a  gratification  much  more  envi- 
able than  that  resulting  from  the  enjoyment  of  ministerial 
power.  Let  him  persist  in  his  laborious  studies,  and  profit  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  present  situation  offers,  to  prepare  a 
conscientious  and  true  history  of  the  Consulate,  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  the  Restoration,  which  are  still  wanting,  notwithstanding 
the  pretensions  of  Thiers.  This  it  -is  which  we  expect  and 
claim  from  M.  Mignet,  instead  of  his  contributiotis  to  the  heavy, 
stupid  Journal  des  Savants,  the  fit  burial-ground  for  the  philoWO-' 
])hical  nonsense  of  Cousin  and  the  historical  fiUsehoodH  of  the 
doctrinaires. 
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Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  that  in  these  last  ob- 
sen^ations  \vc  intend  to  tlirow  blame  on  the  subject  of  the  book 
before  us,  or  on  its  composition.  Far  from  it.  We  unhesi- 
tatingly declare,  that  we  never  met  in  the  Journal  dea  Savants, 
with  anything  equal  to  the  articles  now  collected  in  this  volume ; 
that  we  approve  of  their  exhumation  by  the  author,  for  real 
publication;  and  that  Messrs.  Longman  are  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  public,  for  this  translation,  which  is  the  best 
we  liave  seen  of  anv  French  book. 

Although,  apparently  or  purposely,  written  to  elucidate  some 
few  historical  points,  the  matter  is  handled  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  to  the  elucidation  all  the  interest  that  could  be 
found  in  a  novel ;  and  people  of  fashion  who  read  nothing  but 
for  pleasure,  may  take  this  volume  without  fear  of  being  dis- 
appointed. Tliis,  however,  if  it  were  its  only  or  its  principal 
merit,  would  not  have  induced  us  to  recommend  it.  Our  praise 
even  would  be  much  restricted,  if,  to  the  advantage  of  being 
an  entertaining  book,  it  added  no  other  than  that  of  being  at 
the  same  time  an  erudite  book ;  but  there  is  something  more 
in  it  than  mere  erudition  and  style.  It  evinces  a  moral  purpose, 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  author  had  in  view,  when  he 
determined  to  exhibit,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
some  of  the  events  which  marked  the  end  of  the  sixteenth. 
People  well  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  Prance  cannot 
help  thinking,  on  reading  this  volume,  that,  in  most  parts,  it  is 
an  allusion  to  the  political  characters  who,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  country,  arc  now  eminent  in  France.  It  is  apparent,  that 
the  picture  of  the  >vily  successor  of  the  great  Emperor  and 
King,  Charles  V.,  bears  a  great  likeness  to  the  Napoleon  of  Peace 
and  that  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters  of  the  ministers 
of  Phihp  II.,  the  author  had  in  >iew  some  of  the  ministers  of 
Louis  Philippe.     We  all  recognise  Antonio  Perez. 

The  theories  of  Italian  policy  which  were,  by  the  way,  but 
too  conformable  to  the  practice  usually  followed,  had  given  him 
a  perversity  of  mind  which  his  own  disposition  had  not  over  well 
withstood.  Being  of  a  quick  understanding,  an  insinuating 
character,  and  a  devotedness  which  knew  neither  boimds  nor 
scruples,  full  of  expedients,  a  nervous  and  elegant  writer,  and 
expeditious  in  business,  he  had  gained  the  favour  of  Philip  II., 
who  had  gradually  given  him  almost  his  entire  confidence. 
By  his  agreeable  manners  he  tempered  and  disguised  much  of 
the  disgust  which  people  felt  at  the  king's  shallow  and  sordid 
parsimony.  Philip  imparted  to  him  his  most  secret  designs, 
initiated  him  into  his  private  thoughts.  Such  high  favour  had 
intoxicated  him.  He  affected  even  towai'ds  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
(qy.  Dalmatic  ? )  when  they  met  in  the  king's  apartments,  a 
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silence  and  a  haughtiness  which  revealed  at  once  the  arrogance 
of  enmity  and  the  infatuation  of  fortune.  So  little  moderation 
in  prosperity^  coupled  with  the  most  luxurious  habits,  a  passion 
for  gaming^  a  craving  appetite  for  pleasures  and  excessive  ex* 
penses,  which  reduced  hun  to  receive  from  every  hand,  excited 
against  him  both  envy  and  animosity  in  the  austere  and  fac- 
tious court  of  Philip  II.,  and,  on  the  fint  opportunity,  inevitably 
prepared  his  downfall.  This  event,  too,  he  himself  hastened, 
by  serving  too  well  the  distrustfxd  passions  of  Philip,  and,  per- 
haps, even  by  exciting  them  beyond  measure  against  two  men 
of  his  own  party,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  (the  king's  brother,) 
and  his  secretary  Escovedo.  (pp.  11  and  12.) 

The  primordial  fact  is  the  assassination  of  Escovedo,  by  order 
of  the  King.  What  part  did  Perez  take  in  the  perpetration 
of  that  murder  ?  Was  he  the  mere  instrument  of  the  sus- 
picious policy  of  Philip,  or  did  he  advise  him  to  rid  himself  of 
this  secretary,  the  confidant  and  agent  of  his  brother  ?  If  He 
urged  him  by  his  counsels  to  this  extremity,  was  he  guided  by 
reasons  of  state,  or  by  private  interest  ?  Did  he  not  persuade 
him  to  get  rid  of  Escovedo,  because  the  latter  exalted  the 
ambitious  imagination  of  Don  Juan,  and  entertained  him  with 
danji^erous  projects  ?  or,  did  he  make  nse  of  this  pretence,  by 
deceiving  Philip,  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  who  constrained  and 
])lamed  his  amours  with  the  Princess  of  Eboly,  the  widow  of 
liuy  Gomez  dc  Silva,  whose  creatures  they  both  were?  Have 
tliese  amours  any  foundation;  and  did  they,  as  has  always 
been  beHcved,  cause  a  rivalry  between  the  king  and  the  min- 
ister ?  Ought  the  disgrace  of  Perez,  managed  with  skilful  dis- 
simulation, and  pursued  with  implacable  rigour,  to  be  attributed 
to  tlic  policy  of  Philip,  who  sacrificed  Perez,  bearing  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  murder  of  Escovedo  ?  or,  ought  we 
also  to  seek  its  cause  in  the  vindictive  jealousy  of  the  prince, 
wlio  showed  himself  inexorable,  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  Perez 
had  deceived  him  ?  Such  are  the  questions  examined  and  solved 
in  M.  Mignet's  work. 

The  trial  of  Perez,  in  Madrid ;  the  torture  inflicted  on  him,  to 
obtain  the  avowal  of  his  treachery;  his  escape  from  his  dungeon, 
tlirough  the  dcvoteduess  of  his  wife ;  his  appeal  to  the  sovereign 
tri])uual  of  Arragon,  where  he  had  taken  refuge;  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Inquisition,  to  take  possession  of  his  person, 
and  to  deliver  him  back  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip ;  the  supreme 
tribunal  yielding  to  the  commands  of  the  inquisitors;  Perez 
saved  by  a  popular  insurrection,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  given  up  to  be  led  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
succeeding  in  escaping  into  France;  Philip  sending  an  army 
into  Arragon,   chastising  the  Arragonese  with  his  customary 
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cruelty,  and  abolishing  their  constitutional  yWcrM; — finally^  the 
long  exile  of  Pcrez^  passed  in  a  multitude  of  political  intrigues^ 
and  his  death ; — such  are  the  events  which  are  related^  with 
praiseworthy  accuracy^  and  in  a  most  instructive  manner. 


Art.  III.— 1.  The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H,  M,  S.  Dido,  for  the 
Suppression  of  Piracy  :  with  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  James 
Brooke.  Esq.,  of  Sarawak,  now  Agent  for  the  British  Government 
in  Borneo.  By  Capt.  the  Hon.  Henry  Keppel,  R.  N.  In  two 
Volumes,  8vo.     London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  18-16. 

2.  TVade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East ;  or.  Recollections  of  one-and- 
twenty  years  passed  in  Java,  Singapore,  Australia,  and  China. 
By  G.  H.  Davidson.  12mo.  London :  Madden  and  Malcolm, 
1846. 

3.  Enterprise  in  Tropical  Australia.  By  G.  Windsor  Earl,  M.  R.  A.  S., 
Linguist  to  the  North  Australian  Expedition,  and  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  for  Port  Essington.  12mo.  London  :  Madden 
and  Malcoln,  1846. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  vast  region  distinguished  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  dates  from  a  period  as  recent 
as  the  discovery  of  America.  To  the  enterprise  of  the  early 
Portuguese  navigators^  and  of  their  successors  in  maritime  dis- 
covery and  colonization,  the  Dutch,  we  were  long  indebted  for 
an  acquaintance  with  the  largest  groupe  of  islands  on  the  glob^ 
occupied  by  an  aboriginal  race  so  diiferent  from  the  other  fiimi- 
lies  of  nations,  in  physical  type  and  language,  as  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  the  human  species  in  physiology.  Upon  this 
aboriginal  population,  in  times  compar<atively  modem,  has  be^i 
grafted  the  Malayan  stock,  imparting,  to  a  great  extent,  thoir 
peculiar  character  and  higher  civilization  to  the  PolynesiRn 
tribes  with  whom  they  have  intermingled.  The  various  islands 
differ,  indeed,  very  remarkably,  in  their  climate,  productions, 
and  social  condition.  The  whole  Archipelago  is  situated  within 
the  tropics,  the  equinoctial  line  running  nearly  through  its  cen- 
tre ;  but  their  geographical  position,  geological  formation,  and 
varying  fertility  combine  to  produce  a  very  marked  diversity; 
and  Mr.  Crawford,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  best  general 
account  of  this  region,  points  out  five  natural  divisions.  In  the 
very  centre,  partaking  in  its  vast  extent  of  the  climate  and  cha- 
racter of  three  of  these  divisions,  lies  Borneo,  the  largest  island^ 
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if  we  exclude  from  that  description  the  Australiait  eontinetity  in 
the  world;  being  about  nine  hundred  miles  te 'its  extrBmis 
lengthy  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  acrdto :atits.gmB^ 
est  breadth.  A  high  chain  of  mountains  intersecting  ii  leugt- 
tudinally^  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  the  climate  of  its  eastern 
and  western  portions.  About  two-thirds  of  the  western  portion 
resemble^  in  physical  character^  productions,  and  civilization,  the 
islands  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Archipelago, 
together  with  the  Malayan  Peninsula;  that  is  to  say,  Sumatra, 
Java^  Bali,  and  Lombok,  sometimes  included  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  The  whole  eastern  coast  of  Borneo, 
lip  to  about  the  parallel  of  S°  N.,  classes  with  the  large  island  df 
Celebes,  and  the  chain  of  smaller  ones  between  the  meridians  of 
116^  and  124^  E.  The  north-eastern  angle  of  BoiHeo  comes 
within  the  same  natural  division  as  the  island  of  Mindanawi,  or 
Mindanao,  and  the  Sooloo  groupe,  in  which  the  clove  and  tiie 
nutmeg  are  indigenous,  but  of  inferior  quality.  To  the  north 
of  these,  the  groupe  of  the  Philippines,  lying  widiin  the  re^on 
of  hurricanes,  forms  a  distinct  and  peculiar  division.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  between  the  paranels  of  2^  N.  and  10°  8., 
and  extending  eastward  to  longitude  180°  E.,  lie  the  Molucca 
and  Spice  Islands,  the  strange  productions  of  which,  both  in  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  Ungdoms,  are  not  indigenocis  to  any 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  Portuguese  had  extended  their  maritime  conquests  and 
commerce  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  a  century  before  any  other 
European  nation  followed  in  their  wake.  Diego  Lopez  de  Se» 
queira,  the  commander  of  a  royal  squadron  of  four  ships,  first 
reached  Sumatra  and  Malacca  in  1507 ;  ten  years  after  Yaseo 
de  Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape.  In  1511,  Albuquerque,  the 
viceroy  of  the  Indies,  effected  the  conquest  of  Malacca;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  despatched  a  squadron  to  the  Moluccas,  which 
touched  at  Amboyna  only,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  c^  spices. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  a  Portuguese  squadron  was  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  Spice  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  the  commander,  by  a  combination  of  periidy  and 
violence  which  characterized  the  whole  course  of  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  Portuguese  in  those  seas,  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  the  island  of  Ternate.  Europe,  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
marks, gained  no  advantage  from  the  discoveries  of  the  Portu^ 
guese  in  the  Indian  seas.  'By  their  wars  in  the  Moluccas,  the 
production  of  spices  was  diminished,  the  ancient  carriers  of  the 
trade  were  plundered,  and  the  Persian  Onlf  and  Red  SeiEk,  the 
avenues  by  which  the  commodities  of  India  reached  Europe, 
were  either  seized  or  blockaded  by  them.  The  eonsequenoe  of 
all  this  was,  that  the  commodities  <^  India  were  sold  dear^  than 
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before  tlie  discovery  of  the  new  route.  The  industry  of  Europe 
received  no  new  impulse,  for  no  new  market  was  created  for  her 
commodities/* 

De  Britto,  the  Portuguese  commander  of  the  squadron  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  Moluccas,  met  there,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, the  companions  of  Magellan,  who  had  reached  them 
from  the  eastward  in  the  course  of  the  first  voyage  round  the 
world.  The  great  navigator  himself  had  been  killed  in  an  atfray 
witli  the  natives  of  one  of  the  Philippines.  One  of  his  two  ships 
had  been  forced  back  into  the  Moluccas,  in  distress.  De  Britto 
seized  it,  and  sent  the  crew  prisoners  to  Portugal.  In  1526, 
the  Spaniards  made  their  first  attempt  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  Moluccas;  but,  three  years  ^terwards,  they  consented 
to  renounce  their  claim  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  of  350,000 
ducats.  In  1565,  the  Spaniai'ds  took  nominal  possession  of  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  some  years  however  elapsed  before  they  had 
established  themselves  by  the  conquest  of  Manilla. 

In  1578,  nearly  seventy  yejirs  after  the  discovery  of  the  mari- 
time route,  the  EngUsh,  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Drake  touched  at 
Java  and  Tcniate,  and  was  followed  by  Thomas  Cavendish,  who, 
in  his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  touched  at  Java  in  passing 
through  the  strait  between  that  island  and  Bali.  In  1596,  the 
first  Dutch  expedition  to  the  Indies  reached  Java,  where  the 
new  adventurers  soon  embroiled  themselves  with  the  natives, 
and  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards.  In  ICll, 
just  a  century  after  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  autho- 
rity at  Malacca,  the  first  Dutch  governor-general  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  future  capital  at  Jacatra.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  their  commercial  gi^eatness  in  these  seas,  was  from 
1G29  to  1G75. 

Meantime,  the  English  had,  in  1603,  opened  a  commerce 
with  Acheen  and  Bantam;  aiul  within  fifteen  years  from  their 
first  appearance  in  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  they  had  esta- 
blished factories  at  Patani  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  at  Acheen, 
Ticoa,  and  Jambi  in  Sumatra,  at  Bantam  and  Jacatra  in  Java, 
at  Sakadana  and  Banjar-massing  in  Borneo,  in  the  Banda  Isles, 
at  Macassar  in  Celebes,  in  Siam,  and  in  Japan.  The  British 
settlement  at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  was  established  in  1685, 
and  removed  to  Fort  Marlborough  in  1714.  In  1763,  it  was 
erected  into  an  independent  presidency;  and  it  was  not  till 
1802,  that  it  was  annexed,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal.t     In  1825,  it  was  transfered  to  the  Dutch  in 

*  Crawford's  Indian  Archipelago,  v.  iii.  p.  216. 

t  'The  transfer  of  this  settlement  to  the  Dutch,  in  exchange  for 
Malacca,  in  1825/   says  Mr.  Davidson,    *  was  a  severe  blow  and  great 
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exchange  for  Malacca.  The  first  English  settlement  on  Pulo 
Peiiang^  to  which  was  given  the  absurd  name  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island^  dates  from  1785.  Malacca  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  1795.  In  1811,  Java,  Celebes^  and  the  other  Dutch 
possessions  were  surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the 
French  governor-general^  to  the  British  authorities.  The  Btitish 
government  of  Java^  under  the  enlightened  administration  of 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles^  lasted  only  from  1818  to  1816,  when,  by  an 
act  of  the  most  ignorant  impolicy,  the  finest  island  in  the  world, 
in  which  the  commercial,  fiscal,  and  judicial  reforms  introduced 
by  the  British  governor  were  just  beginning  to  exert  the  mott 
beneficial  effort,  was  abandoned  to  its  old  oppressors,  the  Dutch, 
together  with  Malacca,  Celebes,  and  the  Spice  Islands;  and  but 
for  the  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct  of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles, 
our  traders  would  have  been  altogether  excluded  from  the 
Indian  Seas. 

The  very  first  aft  of  the  Dutch,  on  regaining  possession  of 
Java  and  its  dependencies,  was,  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
British  commerce;  this  they  were  enabled  to  enforce,  by  having 
the  command  of  the  straits  of  Sunda  and  Malacca,  which  form 
the  western  entrance  to  the  Chinese  and  Java  seas ;  and  it  al 
length  became  evident,  that,  unless  some  strong  and  decisive 
steps  were  taken,  to  which  the  British  Oovemment  shewed  an 
unaccountable  reluctance,  nothing  but  actual  force  could  obtain 
for  our  traders  ingress  to  the  thousand  isles  of  the  Archipelago. 
With  some  difficulty,  after  having  for  a  long  time  maintained, 
single-handed,  a  contest  with  the  Dutch  Colonial  authorities  on 
one  part,  and  with  those  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the 
other,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  obtained,  in  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  the  sanction  of  the  Bengal 

disappointment  to  ail  the  nativeSy  both  high  and  low.  At  a  meeting  of 
chiefs  held  at  the  Government  House,  at  which  the  English  and  Datch 
aathorities  were  both  present,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  transfer, 
the  Senior  Rajah  rose  to  address  the  assembly,  and  spoke  to  the  following 
effect:— 'Against  this  transfer  of  my  country  I  protest.  Who  is  there 
possessed  of  authority  to  hand  me  and  my  countrvmen,  like  so  many  cattle, 
oyer  to  the  Dutch,  or  to  any  other  power?  If  tne  English  are  tired  of  us, 
let  them  go  away;  but  I  deny  their  right  to  hand  ns  over  to  the  Dutch. 
When  the  English  first  came  here,  they  asked  for  and  got  a  piece  of  land 
to  build  warehouses  and  dwelling-houses  upon.  That  piece  of  land  is  still 
defined  by  its  original  stone  wall,  and  is  all  tbey  (the  English)  ever  got 
from  us.  We  were  ne?er  conquered;  and  I  now  tell  the  English  and 
Dutch  gentlemen  here  assembled,  that,  had  I  the  power,  as  I  have  the  wUl, 
I  would  resist  this  transfer  to  the  knife.  I  am,  however,  a  poor  man,  have 
no  soldiers  to  cope  with  yours,  and  must  submit.  God's  will  be  done.' 
The  speaker  was  an  old  man,  with  whose  power  and  will  for  mischief 
in  former  days,  the  British  had  good  cause  to  uc  acquainted.' — '  Trade  mid 
Travel;  pp.  81,  2. 
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Government  to  the  splendid  enterprise  of  hoisting  the  British 
liag  at  Singupore.  In  his  own  words,  he  wanted  neither  people 
nor  territory:  all  he  asked  was,  permission  to  anehor  n  line  of 
battle-ship .  at  the  mouth  cither  of  the  straits  of  Sunda  or  of 
those  of  Malacca,  and  the  trade  of  England  would  be  secured,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Dutch  broken.  Thither,  accordingly,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  person,  in  the  discharge  of  his  delicate  commission, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  protest  and  opposition  of  the  Government  of 
Peiiaug  and  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Dutch  authorities, 
hoisted  the  British  flag,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1819,  ou  the 
island  which,  he  had  i)cnetration  enough  to  see,  might  become 
in  the  Ejist,  *that  Malta  is  in  the  West.'  Still,  he  had  reason 
to  fear  that  the  Home  Government,  directed  by  the  evil  genius 
of  the  Castlcreagh-Bathui*st  policy,  might  a  second  time  destroy 
all  the  results  of  his  patriotic  exertions,  and  be  *weak  enough 
to  sacrifice  him,  honour,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  to  the 
outrageous  pretensions  of  the  Dutch/  For  some  time,  the 
British  Government,  in  complaisance,  deferred  to  their  remon- 
strances so  far  as  to  decline  having  anv  thing  to  do  with  Singa- 
pore, throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  Sir  Stamford; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  settlement  had  been  established  for  three 
years,  that  Singapore  wjis  recognized  by  Great  Britain.  Mean- 
time, within  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  after  its  establish- 
ment, no  fewer  than  2889  vessels  had  entered  and  cleared  from 
its  port,  of  which,  383  were  owned  and  commanded  by  Euro- 
peans, and  2506  by  natives,  their  aggregate  tonnage  amounting 
to  101,000  tons.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  bold  step  of  declaring 
Singapore  a  free  port,  open  to  ships  and  vessels  of  every  nation, 
free  of  duty;  in  which.  Sir  Stamford  shewed  himself  to  be  far 
in  advance  of  the  narrow  commercial  policy  that  had  hitherto 
governed  our  Eastern  afiairs. 

Until  within  the  last  three  years,  the  trade  of  Singapore  has 
gone  on  increasing,  its  harbour  being  visited  regularly  by  native 
vessels  from  all  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as  from  the 
Indian  Continent.  Mr.  Davidson  gives  his  reason  for  thinking, 
that  its  trade  has  now  reached  its  maximum.  The  recent 
establishment  of  the  British  Colony  of  Hong-Kong,  and  the 
oi>ening  of  the  Northern  ports  on  the  coast  of  China,  will  tend, 
he  fears,  to  lessen  the  Chinese-junk  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  merchants  of  Singapore  are  themselves  embarking  with 
spirit  in  the  China  trade;  and  even  if  the  settlement  should 
not  advance  in  prosperity  at  the  same  rapid  rate  that  has 
hitherto  marked  its  progress,  its  advantageous  position,  delight- 
ful and  salubrious  climate,  picturesque  beauty,  and  fertile  soil, 
must  always  render  it  at  once  a  valuable  possession  and  the 
emporium  of  a  considerable  trade.     Its  present  aggregate  im« 
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ports  and  exports  are  estimated  by  Mr.Davidson  at  three  milliitti^ 
sterliug;  and  its  revenue  is  more  than  suffieieai  to'pay  iti 
expenses.  ■     » .   ■   :  .  ■ 

It  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  its  trade  inJUbi 
China,  that  the  merchants  of  Singapore,  and  their  ctmBexionte 
in  Java,  have  been  led  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  aggremon* 
made  by  the  Dutch  on  our  commerce  with  the  ports  of  the  Ar^ 
chipelago,  and  to  transmit  to  the  Home  Government  those  urgent 
appeals  which  have  at  length  had  the  effect  of  directing  atten'«2 
tion  to  one  of  the  fairest  fields  of  British  mercantile  enterpriM*^ 
In  no  quarter  have  our  commercial  interests  suffered  so  much 
from  deplorable  and  unaccountable  neglect.  '  Pirates/  remarks 
Mr.  Earl  (in  1837),  '  have  been  allowed  to  swann  in  the  im«-. 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  only  settlement  which  we  possess 
in  these  seas ;  and  a  rival  European  power  has  been  suffered  to. 
commit  aggressions  on  our  commerce  with  impunity ;  so  tbati' 
had  not  the  strong  desire  to  obtain  British  manufactures,  die* 
played  by  the  natives  themselves,  induced  them  to  overcome  thet 
obstacles  which  have  been  thrown  in  their  way,  an  interoourse^ 
with  the  Eastern  islands  must,  ere  this,  have  totally  ceased/  How 
long  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  might  have  been  suffered  to 
continue,  so  far  as  the  British  Government  is  concerned,  it  is  im- 
po8sil)le  to  say ;  but  the  whole  merit  of  awaking  the  slumbering- 
spirit  of  philanthropy  with  regard  to  these  islands,  of  leadingr 
the  way  to  new  fields  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  of  over- 
coming  every  political  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  Sir  Stam- 
ford Ilafflesr's  views  over  the  whole  Axchipelago,  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  individual  whose  romantic  adventures  are  detailed 
in  the  '  Expedition  to  Borneo/ 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  what  Mr.  Brooke  htaa 
accomplished,  it  may  be  a  suitable  introduction,  to  advert  to  the 
sagacious  views  expressed  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  in  a  letter  ta 
Lord  Minto,  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  settlement  in 
Borneo,  so  far  back  as  1811,  and  to  the  valuable  infonnatian. 
comprised  in  that  letter,  respecting  the  political  condition  and 
relations  of  the  several  groupes  of  islands.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them,  taken  separately,  can  pretend  to  the  rank  of 
a  powerful  or  independent  state.  At  no  very  distant  date,  the 
sovereign  of  Menangkabu,  the  ancient  capital  of  Sumatra,  waa 
acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  that  large  island ;  and  its  inflVf^ 
ence  e^^tended  to  many  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  lespeet 
still  paid  to  its  princes  by  all  ranks.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  qpeaks; 
of  as  amounting  almost  to  veneration.  Borneo,  or,  as  the  nittivfos' 
call  it,  Fulo  Kalamantan,  appears^  on  the  other  hand^  tahsvist: 
been,  from  the  earliest  times,  divided  into  three  distiaot  kiiig«n 
doms.    That  of  Borneo  (Bruni)  properly  so  called^  ineloded  the 
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whole  northern  part  of  the  island,  from  Cape  Datu,  in  latitude 
3°  15'  N.  to  Kanunkungan  Point,  in  the  Straits  of  Macassar, 
1°  15'.  The  kingdom  of  Sakadana  extended  jfrom  Cape DatutoCape 
Sjirabar ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  island,  from  Cape  Sambar  to 
Kanukungan  Point,  to  that  of  Banjar-massing.  The  kingdom 
of  Sakadana  was  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Bantam  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company ;  and  they  had,  at  one  time,  the  military 
possession  of  that  of  Banjar-massing,  their  sovereignty  actually 
or  virtually  extending  over  the  whole  island,  except  Borneo 
Proper.  Sakadana,  once  the  most  celebrated  city  in  Borneo, 
and  a  great  emporium,  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  rajah  or  sultan  of  Pontiana,  almost  the  only 
native  chieftain  in  the  island  whose  power  has  been  created,  and 
is  still  supported,  by  commerce.  His  capital  is  situated  in 
latitude  4°  N.  The  present  representative  of  the  sultans  of 
Sakadana  is  the  independent  rajah  of  Matan ;  one  of  the  most 
valuable  districts  of  Borneo. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  enumerates  the  various  groupes  of  states 
as  under : 

1.  The  states  of  the  Malavan  Peninsula. 

* 

2.  The  states  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra. 

3.  The  states  of  the  Island  of  Borneo. 

4.  The  states  of  the  Sunda  Isles,  extending  from  the  straits 
of  Sunda  to  Timor  and  Celebes. 

5.  The  states  of  Java. 

6.  The  states  of  Celebes. 

7.  The  states  of  Sooloo  and  Mindanawi. 

8.  The  states  of  the  Moluccas,  comprehending  Ceram  and 
Banda. 

9.  The  states  of  Jelolo,  or  Little  Celebes. 

10.  The  Black  Papua  states  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Papua 
Islands. 

Borneo,  Celebes,  Sooloo,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  islands  of  the 
straits  of  Sunda  and  Banka,  compose  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Malayan  groupe ;  and  the  Malays  dwelling  on  the 
shores  of  these  and  other  islands,  may  with  certainty  be  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  same  race.  '  In  ancient  times,'  says  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  '  the  Malay  chiefs,  though  possessing  the  title  of 
sultan  or  rajah,  and  in  full  possession  of  authority  within  their 
own  domains,  yet  all  held  of  a  superior  or  suzerain,  who  was 
king  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  state  of  Majopahit,  on  the 
island  of  Java,  and  who  had  the  title  of  Bitara,  Malacca  was 
one  of  the  first  states  that  shook  off  this  allegiance,  and  became, 
in  the  end,  so  powerful,  as  to  hold  a  great  part  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  a  similar 
dependence,  although  the  sovereigns  of  these  states  still  retained 
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their  titles^  and  exercised  their  independent  authority  within 
their  own  dominions.*     . 

Malacca  itself  was  founded  by  a  Malayan  colony  fix>m  Sumatra, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  Mohammedism  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Crawford^  the  country  of 
Menangkabu^  in  Sumatra^  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  parent  country 
of  the  Malay  race.  Previously  to  their  adopting  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith,  the  religion  and  civilization  of  the  Malayan  tribes 
were  Hindoo.  As  we  advance  eastward,  the  traces  both  of  the 
earlier  Hindoo,  and  of  the  later  Mohammedan  civilization  become 
less  marked.  In  the  island  of  Celebes,  that  of  Hindooism 
appears  to  have  made  very  small  progress ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed was  generally  adopted  there.  Everything  concurs  to 
shew,  that  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  archipelago  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  west ;  although  there  is  equally  strong  reason 
to  conclude  that  its  islands  were  originally  peopled,  £rom  the 
opposite  direction.  The  interior  is  uniformly  found  inhabited 
by  various  tribes  differing  from  the  Malays  and  from  each  other, 
and  exhibiting  different  gradations  of  early  civilization,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  pagans.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  describes 
the  two  great  tribes  into  which  the  more  civilized  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  divided — ^the  Macassars  and  the 
Bugis,t  as  the  most  bold,  adventurous,  and  enterprising  of  all 
the  eastern  nations,  and  extremely  ad^cted  to  a  military  life. 
^  They  are  equally  celebrated  for  their  fidelity  and  their  courage, 
and  for  this  reason,  they  have  long  been  employed,  as  the 
Swiss  in  Europe,  not  only  in  the  armies  of  Siam,  £ambodia, 
and  other  countries,  but  abo  as  the  guards  of  their  princes. 
They  can  be  recruited  with  facility,  and  easily  submit  to  mili- 
tary discipline.^  The  same  remark  applies,  with  nearly  equal 
force,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jelolo  or  HfJamahera,  situated 
between  the  Moluccas  and  the  Papua  islands.  The  Sooloos, 
who  inliabit  the  groupe  to  the  north  of  Borneo,  between  that 
island  and  the  Philippines,  are  described  as  a  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing race,  '  of  the  mixed  Malay  and  Philippine  breed.'  They 
have  had  frequent  wars  with  the  Spaniarids  of  Manilla,  and 
have  never  acknowledged  their  authority.  They  have  generally 
adopted  the  religion  of  Islam,  and,  though  active  and  enter- 


*  Memoir  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
t  About  the  period  of  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  Ssst,  the 
Macassar  and  Bugis  tribes  were  among  the  principal  dealers  in  spices  |  and 
the  island  of  Celebes  was  nearly  under  the  authority  of  a  single  sovereign. 
On  the  breaking  down  of  this  great  empire,  several  imalkrr  states  rose 
from  its  ruins. 
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prising,  <irc  extremely  vicious,  treacherous,  and  sangoinary. 
Sir  Stamford  RafUes  estimates  the  iijhabitaDts  of  the  Sooloo 
islands,  in  their  most  flourishing  state,  at  not  more  than  sixty 
thousand  souls,  or,  including  their  dependencies,  at  about  one 
liundred  thousand.  Between  eighty  and  ninety  years  ago,  they 
were  much  devoted  to  commerce ;  and  about  the  period  of  the 
first  British  settlement  in  the  island  of  Balambangan,  off  the 
coast  of  Borneo,  we  had  for  some  time  a  commerdal  resident  in 
Sooloo ;  but  the  government  being  too  weak  to  afford  any  effi- 
cient protection,  he  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  breaking  down  of 
the  government  has  covered  the  Sooloo  seas  with  fleets  of 
formidable  pirates. 

The  great  island  of  Mindanawi,  between  the  Moluccas  and 
the  Philippines,  is  the  original  country  of  the  Lamms,  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  Eastern  pirates.  Its  northern  coast  is 
under  a  precarious  subjection  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  great 
Lanun  bight  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  chieftains,  who 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  addicted  to  piracy.  The 
most  powerful  state  on  the  island  is  that  of  Mindanawi,  the 
sultan  of  which  is  a  Mohammedan,  although  the  great  mass  of 
his  subjects  are  pagans,  in  almost  every  respect  similar  to  the 
Dyaks  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo. 

Numerous  and  various  are  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  isles  which 
have  not  embraced  the  religion  of  Islam  to  this  day ;  they  are 
consequently  reckoned  infidels ;  and  cruises  against  the  infidels 
are  sure  to  receive  the  approbation  of  all  the  Arab  teachers 
settled  in  the  Malay  countries.  Hence,  piracy  has  always  been 
regarded  by  them  as  an  honourable  occupation ;  and  the  Malay 
romances  and  traditions  constantly  refer  to  piratical  achieve- 
ments. From  considerations  of  policy,  and  in  conformity  to 
instructions  from  home,  the  Dutch  colonists,  as  well  as  the 
Portuguese,  have  promoted  the  profession  of  Christianity  among 
the  eastern  islands.  Several  small  islands  in  the  Malayan 
archipelago,  according  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  are  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  '  Christians  of  the  Catholic  persuasion ;'  as 
the  islands  of  Sanggir  and  Siauk,  between  Jelolo  and  Minda- 
nawi. In  many  other  islands,  '  the  Protestant  persuasion  has 
made  considerable  progress;  and,  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
the  Batavian  regency,  teachers  were  dispersed  over  all  the  low 
chain  of  islands  which  extend  from  Bali  and  Lambok,  to  the 
great  island  of  Timor.^  The  islands  in  which  the  Christian 
faith  has  been  most  extensively  diffused,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  are,  the  great  island  Ende  or  Manggerai,  the  isles  of 
Solor,  Salerang,  Lombtim,  and  Ombai,  the  great  island  Timor, 
and  the  several  small  islands  in  its  vicinity,  as  Savo,  Eloti,  and 
Samba. 
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*  AmboyDe,  Kissa,  and  Rolti/  says  Bfr.  Earl,  ^  are  the  bead-^imrtere 
of  Christianity  in  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  as  the  natiF^nre  ftil 
intelligent  people,  I  look  upon  them  as  being  likely  to  prove  highly 
useful  to  any  future  settlement  on  the  northern  coasts.,  of  AostoiliA; 
They  acquire  the  English  language  with  oonsiderable  facility^  and 
many  are  suiSciently  educated  to  read  and  write  Malayan  in  th^ 
Roman  character/ — EarTs  *  Enterprise,*  SfC,  p.  122. 

In  many  of  these  islands^  the  natives^  having  no  written 
character  of  their  own^  have  been  instructed  in  the  Roman 
character^  and  taught  to  read  Malay  and  other  dialects  in 
it.  Various  religious  formularies  have  been  printed  for  theiir 
use ;  and  translations  have  been  executed  for  the  use  of  thes6 
Christians  in  some  of  their  languages^  which  have  little  or  no 
aflSnity  to  the  Malay.  Mr.  Crawford  remarks^  that  'the  Chris- 
tian religion^  as  a  prevailing  worship^  can  be  said  to  exist  oiily 
in  the  Spice  islands  and  the  PhUippines.  In  the  latter^  th^^^ 
converted  natives  are  nominally  catholics,  and,  in  liie  former/ 
nominally  protestants.'  '  Both  the  Portuguese  and  tiie  Dutch* 
supported  schools  in  the  Moluccas  for  religious  instmctidnj 
and  an  allowance  of  rice  was  given  to  the  students,  whidi' 
appears  to  have  been  the  great  inducement  to  frequent  them;' 
whence  the  Dutch  often  ludicrously  denominate  the  nativjy 
converts^  ^rice  Christians,' ' -f  Yet,  to  even  this  nominal  and 
mongrel  Christianity,  a  beneficial  influence  is  ascribed.  "He* 
natives  of  Amboyna  who  are  Christians,'  says  Crawford,  *  ar^ 
much  superior,  both  in  morals  and  in  intelligence,  to  their 
countrymen  who  are  Mohammedans  :  and,  notwithstanding^ 
all  the  oppression  they  have  endured,  are  a  peaceable  and 
inoflFensive  race  of  men.  In  the  Dutch  armies,  they  ranked 
above  all  the  other  Asiatic  troops,  and  were  paid,  equipped, 
and  considered  on  this  scale  of  merit.'  The  natives  ot  the 
Philippines  also,  who  have  embraced  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion, are  described  as  possessing  a  share  of  energy  and  in- 
telligence superior  not  only  to  that  of  their  Pagan  and  Mo- 
hammedan countrymen,  but  also  to  that  of  all  the  western 
inhabitants  of  the*^  Archipelago, — ^to  that  of  the  very  people 
who,  at  a  former  period,  bestowed  upon  them  laws,  language, 
and  civilization.  '  In  the  inter-colonial  navigation  of  dl  tiie 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  Indies,  the  natives  of  Manilltt  are 
almost  universally  employed  as  gunners  and  steersmen;  that  is, 
in  those  ofiices  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  combine  skill  and 
firmness  with  mere  physical  labour  and  agility.*  In  this  case, 
however,  it  maybe  suspected,  that  physical  causes  of  sufferiorify 
have  combined  with  the  influence  of  Christian  civilisation;  and 

♦  Crawford's  *  Ind.  Archipelago/  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
VOL.  XIX.  Q  Q 
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that  there  has   taken  place  a  considerable    intermixture  of 
races.* 

The  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Min- 
danawi  (or  Mindanao),  are  the  only  possessions  of  Spain  in  the 
Archipelago ;  and  the  Portuguese  retain  only  part  of  the  great 
island  of  Timor  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  of  Floras. 
The  southern  portion  of  Timor,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the 
Moluccas,  the  Carimon  Isles,  Java,  Banca,  and  portions  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  belong  to  the  Dutch.  They 
have,  also,  very  recently  taken  possession  of  the  Island  of  Bali. 
The  British  have  hitherto  had  no  settlement  or  harbour  be- 
tween Port  Essington,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Australian 
Continent,  and  Singapore ;  nor,  previously  to  Mr.  Brooke's  esta- 
blishing himself  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  between  Singapore  and 
Hong-Kong. 

By  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands 
'  respecting  territory  and  commerce  in  the  East  Indies,*  signed 
at  London  in  March  1824,  mutual  freedom  of  trade  is  gua- 
ranteed, tvith  the  exception  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  espe- 
cially Amboyna,  Banda,  Ternate,  and  their  immediate  depen- 
dencies, including  Ceram ;  the  Moluccas  being  defined  to  be, 
that  cluster  which  has  Celebes  to  the  westward.  New  Guinea  to 
the  eastward,  and  Timor  to  the  southward ;  these  three  islands 
not  being  included  in  the  exception.  His  Britannic  Majesty 
engaged,  however,  in  that  treaty,  that  no  British  settlement 
should  be  formed  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  nor  any  treaty  con- 
cluded by  British  authority  with  any  native  prince,  chieff,  or 
state  therein.  Also,  that  no  British  establishment  should  be 
made  on  the  Carimon  Isles,  or  on  the  islands  of  Battam,  Bin- 
tang,  Lingin,  or  any  of  the  islands  south  of  the  straits  of  Sin- 
gapore, nor  any  treaty  concluded  by  British  authority  with  the 
chiefs  of  those  islands.  Borneo  is  not  referred  to  in  the  treaty; 
nor  was  it  necessary :  of  course  it  follows  the  rule  of  Celebes,  in 
not  being  excepted. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  magnificent  island  had  not 
escaped  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who 
commences  the  letter  to  Lord  Minto^  already  referred  to,  with 
adverting  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  productive  in  gold  and  diamonds. 
The  camphor  which  it  produces,  is  the  finest  in  the  world;  and 
it  is  thought,  that  it  is  capable  of  growing  every  species  of 

*  Mr.  Earl  remarks,  that  the  mixed  descendants  of  the  Dutch  at  Macas- 
sar, in  Celebes,  'are  an  enterprising  race,  possessing  the  commercial  spirit 
of  their  Asiatic  forefathers,  guided  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Eu- 
ropean.'—p.  133. 
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apice.  The  interior  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans; 
and  this  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  tlio  country,  it  is  re- 
marked, 18  probably  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  no  Eu- 
ropean settlement  has  hitherto  proved  advantageons,  but  has 
generally  been  abandoned  after  a  short  trial.  The  following 
observations,  though  made  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  have  lost 
none  of  their  interest  and  importance. 

'  The  only  exception  to  Ibis  obaervation  ((he  speedy  abandonmenl 
of  the  settlemenia)  is  the  Dutch  setllement  ofBanjar  Massing,  which 
continued  from  1747  to  nearly  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  aban- 
doned by  Marshal  Daendals  to  the  Rajah,  by  agreement,  for  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Rajah  soon  after  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
government  of  Pennng,  invitiRg  the  EnglUh  to  settle  in  their  place;  but, 
this  application  not  being  attended  to,  they  applied  to  me,  on  my  coming 
down  to  Malacca  last  December.  During  the  eonlinunnce  of  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Banjar  Massing,  the  expense  and  revenue  were 
always  supposed  to  be  very  equally  balanced  ;  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  settlement  was  strongly  opposed  by  many  of  the  Dutch. 

'  The  only  other  territory  to  which  the  Dutch  have  any  cla.im  on 
the  Island  of  Borneo,  is  the  coast  from  Sacadana  to  Manipawa; 
Pontiana,  which  lies  about  twelve  miles  up  the  river;  and  Landa, 
which  lies  about  seventy  miles  up  the  river  of  that  name^  navigable 
by  large  boats.  This  territory,  they  acquired  in  virtue  of  ft  cession 
from  the  Sultsii  ol  Bantam  in  1778;  they  destroyed  Sacadana,  and 
established  factories  at  Pontiana  and  Mampniva,  which  they  aban- 
doned as  unproductive  after  a  trial  of  fourteen  years. 

'  No  other  part  of  the  island  of  Borneo  has  been  settled  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The  English,  in  1772,  intended  to  establish  a  factory  at 
Pussir,  but  abandoned  the  design  on  some  commotions  taking  place 
in  that  state.  Ita  object  was,  to  make  Passir  a  depot  for  opium  and 
Indian  piece  goods,  and  for  the  contraband  trade  in  spices.  In  177'1, 
a  short  time  after  the  first  settling  of  Balambangan,  Mr.  Jesse  was 
deputed  as  Resident  to  Borneo  Proper,  with  which  state  be  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  by  which  the  settlement  of  Balambangan  acquired 
the  exclusive  trade  in  pepper ;  slipulatiag,  in  return,  to  protect  Borneo 
from  the  piratical  iacursions  of  the  Sulu  and  Mindanawi  men.  Neither 
of  the  parties,  however,  fulfilled  their  agreements,  though  the  Resi- 
dency at  Borneo  was  continued  for  some  years  a(\er  the  first  break- 
ing up  of  the  Balambangan  settlement  in  1775.  On  the  north-east 
of  Borneo  Proper  lies  a  very  considerable  territory,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  has  long  been  claimed  by  the  Sulu  government,  and  a 
very  considerable  part  of  which,  together  with  the  islands  of  the 
coast,  has  been  for  upwards  of  forty  years  regularly  ceded  to  the 
English  by  the  Sulus,  and  has,  also,  at  different  periods  been  occu- 
pied by  the  English,  without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Borneo  Proper,  This  ceded  district,  which  entends  from 
the  river  Kionvanis  on  the  north-west,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
Borneo  Propern  to  the  great  bay  of  Towsan  Abia  on  the  north-east 
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is  undoubtedly  a  rich  and  feitile  country,  though  in  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  state ;  and  it  is  admirably  situated  for  coininerce« 
though  the  different  failures  of  Balambangan  may  seem  to  indicate 

the  contrary From  the  inquiries  which  I  have  taken  every 

opportunity  of  making  respecting  the  island  of  Borneo,  I  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  no  settlement  is  likely  to  succeed  in  that 
quarter,  which  is  founded  on  a  commercial,  instead  of  a  territorial 
basis.  We  have  already  acquired  territorial  rights ;  and  the  only 
question  seems  to  be,  whether  these  can  be  turned  to  advantage, 
either  by  cultivation  or  by  commerce.  To  this  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  answering,  yes ;  finding  the  Dayak,  or  original 
inhabitants  of  Borneo,  not  only  industrious  in  their  habits,  but  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  agriculture,  and  so  manageable  that  a  handful 
of  Malays  have,  in  numerous  places,  reduced  many  thousands  of 
them  to  the  condition  of  peaceful  cultivators  of  the  ground.  Indeed, 
nothing  seems  wanting  to  effect  this  on  a  great  scale,  but  a  strong 
government,  which  can  afford  efficient  protection  to  property  and 
safety  to  individuals ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Dayak,  I  regard  it  as 
an  advantage  that  they  have  not  hitherto  adopted  the  religion  of 
Islam,  and  would  be  ready,  from  the  first,  to  regard  us  as  their 
friends  and  protectors.  Another  great  advantage  which  attends  the 
formation  of  settlements  in  Borneo,  is,  that  there  are  no  territorial 
claims  upon  it  from  any  European  nation  but  ourselves.' — Memoir 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  vol.  i.  pp.  54 — 58. 

The  accomplished  writer  did  not  survive  long  enough  to  see 
his  enlightened  suggestions  realized ;  but,  like  seed  sown  on  the 
waters,  they  have  at  length,  after  many  days,  fructified.  The 
spirit  of  philanthropy  which  glowed  in  his  bosom,  has  commu- 
nicated itself  to  one  who  seems  in  a  very  special  and  extraordi- 
nary manner  fitted  and  destined  to  execute  his  benevolent  plan. 

James  Brooke,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Brooke,  Esq.,  of  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service,  was 
born,  April  29,  1803.  He  went  out  to  India  as  a  cadet,  and 
viistinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  in  the  Burmese  war, 
during  which  he  was  shot  through  the  body  in  an  action  with 
the  Burmese.  Having  received  the  thanks  of  the  Government, 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  his 
prostrated  strength.  He  resumed  his  station,  but,  shortly  after- 
wards,, relinquished  the  service  -,  and,  in  1830,  left  Calcutta  for 
China  in  search  of  health  and  amusement.  In  this  voyage,  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  was 
struck  with  their  vast  importance  and  picturesque  beauty.  He 
inquired,  and  read,  and  became  convinced,  that  Borneo  and  the 
Eastern  Isles  afforded  an  open  field  for  enterprise. 

'  To  carry  to  the  Malay  races,  so  long  the  terror  of  the  European 
merchant  vessel,  the  blessings  of  civilization ;  to  suppress  piracy, 
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and  extirpate  the  slare-trade,  became  his  humane  and  generous 
objects  ;  and  from  that  hour,  the  energiesofbis  powerful  mind  were 
devoted  to  this  one  pursuit.  Often  foiled,  often  disappoinled,  with 
a  perseverance  and  enlliusiagm  which  defied  all  obstacleB,  he  was 
not  till  1838  enabled  to  set  sail  from  England  on  hia  darlint;  project. 
The  intervening  years  had  been  devoted  to  preparation  and  inquiry, 
A  year  spent  in  the  Mediterranean  had  tested  his  vessel,  the  Roy^- 
ist,  and  his  crew  ;  and  so  completely  had  he  studied  his  subject,  and 
calculated  on  contingencies,  that  the  least  sanguine  of  his  friends  felt, 
as  he  left  the  shore,  hazardous  and  unusual  as  the  enterprise  seemed 
to  be,  that  he  had  omitted  nothing  to  ensure  a  successful  issue,  '  I 
go,'  said  he,  'to  awake  the  spirit  of  slumbering  philanthropy  with 
regard  to  tliosc  islands  ;  to  carry  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'a  views  in  Java 
over  the  whole  Archipelago.  Fortune  and  life  I  give  freely  ;  and  if 
I  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  not  have  lived  wholly  in  vain.' " — Expe- 
dition to  Borneo,  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4. 

The  prospectus  of  the  iindertakiag  was  published  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Journal  (vol.  viii.  part  3),  in  1838,  when  Mr.  Brooke's 
prepfirationa  for  sea  were  nearly  complete.  In  his  own  journal, 
he  expresses  his  firm  couviction  of  its  beneficial  tendency,  '  in 
adding  to  knowledge,  increasing  tiade,  and  spreading  Chrinti- 
unity.'  On  the  27th  of  October,  the  Royalist,  a  schooner  of  une 
hundred  and  forty-two  tons,  with  a  picked  crew  of  twenty  men, 
left  the  river,  and,  after  a  succession  of  heavy  gales,  quitted  the 
land  on  the  16th  of  December,  They  touched  at  Ilio,  and  at 
the  Cape,  where  they  were  detained  a  fortnight ;  and  at  length, 
on  the  lat  of  June,  reached  Singapore,  Various  causes  delayed 
their  sailing  again  till  the  27th  of  Julyj  and  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  the  lloyaliat  anchored  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  the 
pirate  coast ;  for  that  part  has  been  the  harbour  for  pirates  of 
every  description.  It  liad  been  represented,  moreover,  as  abound- 
ing in  shoals  and  reefs,  perilous  to  the  navigator.  The  bay 
between  Points  Api  and  Datu  was  found,  however,  free  from 
danger  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  majestic  than  the  scenery, — 
the  bay  lined  with  a  feathery  row  of  beautiful  easuarinas,  behind 
these  a  tangled  jungle,  hacked  by  a  mountain  some  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  On  Sunday,  August  4th,  Mr.  Brooke  '  per- 
formed di4'ine  service ;'  and  it  is  curious  enough  to  find  (jpe  who 
had  bmved  danger  in  every  shape,  in  field  and  on  flood,  taking 
creiUt  to  himself  for  '  manfully  overcoming  the  horror  which  he 
has  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  before  an  audience.'  After 
spending  some  days  in  examining  the  coast,  and  taking  obsOT- 
vationsj  the  Royalist  entered  the  Sarawak  river,  which  discharges 
itself  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  bay;  and  on  the  I5th,  an- 
chored abreast  of  the 'town  of  that  name,  the  residence  of  the 
llajah    Muda   Hassiin,  about  twenty  miles  up  the  river.     It  is 
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described  as  a  collection  of  mud  huts,  erected  on  piles :  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Rajah  and   his  fourteen  brothers  occupied  the 
greater  part,  and  the  majority  of  the  population,  amounting  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  consisted  of  their  followers.    The 
strangers  were  extremely  well  received;  and  permission  was 
readily  obtained  from  the  Bajah,  to  make  excursions  into  the 
country,  but  with  the  intimation  that,  if  they  went  too  far  up 
the  rivers,  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  their  safety,  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  interior.     The  extracts  given  from 
Mr.  Brooke's  journal  describe  the  exploratory  trips  made  up 
several  rivers,  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Dyak 
tribes,  of  whom  he  gives  a  very  favourable  account.     In  one  of 
these  excursions,  an  interesting  discovery  was  made, — ^the  wild 
nutmeg-tree  in  full  flower,  growing  to  the  height  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet ;  the  nutmegs  lying  in  plenty  under  the 
trees.     '  While  the  East  Indian  Company  were  sen£ng  Captain 
Forest  from  their  settlement  of  Balambangan  as  far  as  New 
Guinea  in  search  of  this  plant,  how  little  they  dreamed  of  its 
flourishing   so   near  them  in  the  island  of  Borneo ! '     Mr. 
Brooke   spent  about  ten   weeks  in  this  his  first  visit  to  the 
island  of  Borneo ;  and  the  information  he  collected  was  both 
interesting  and  satisfactory,  so  that  he  left  the  coast  for  Sin- 
gapore '  with  an  excellent  prospect  for  the  coming  year.' 

Mr.  Brooke's  next  trip  was,  attended  by  a  Bugis  native,  to 
the  island  of  Celebes  ;  and  an  entertaining  account  is  given  of 
an  excursion  into  the  hill-region  of  the  district  of  Bonthian, 
which  presented  the  perfection  of  woodland,  combined  with 
the  picturesque  characteristics  of  mountain  scenery.  The 
party  reached  the  summit  of  Lumpu  Balong,  'never  before 
reached  by  European.'  The  Dutch  ofiicers  stated,  that  three 
successive  Residents  of  Bonthian  had  attempted  it,  and  failed. 
The  chief  production  of  the  country  is  cofiee,  which  is  grown  in 
great  quantities  on  the  hills,  and  exported  by  the  Bugis  mer- 
chants. On  his  return  to  Singapore,  Mr.  Brooke  was  detained  for 
several  months  by  ill  health ;  but  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  re-copper  and  re-fit  the  Royalist ;  and  by  the 
end  of  August  1840,  he  again  found  himself  at  Sarawak. 
There,^with  some  reluctance,  he  was  induced  to  oflFer  his  aid  to 
the  Rajah  in  suppressing  a  rebellion ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  affair  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  submission  of  the  in- 
surgents, after  a  protracted  warfare,  of  which  the  ludicrous  is 
quite  as  prominent  a  feature  as  the  horrible.  On  his  return 
to  Sarawak,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  band  of  pirates  from  the  island  of  Gilolo,  who  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Rajah.  He  returned  to  Singapore  in  February 
1841,  his  principal  object  being  to  procure  a  vessel  to  trade  be- 
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tween  tbat  place  and  Sarawak;  and  early  in  April,  he  sailed 
with  a  scliooiier  of  uiuety  tons,  laden  with  a  suitable  cargo,  in 
company  with  the  Royalist,  for  the  seat  of  his  future  govern- 
ment;— for  the  Rajah  had  made  him  an  offer,  which  Mr. 
Brooke  had  accepted,  of  the  lordship  of  the  Sarawak  territory, 
in  return  for  his  scrrices  in  the  war,  and  upon  his  engaging  to 
bring  down  trade  to  the  place.  We  must  pass  oi'er  the  nar- 
rative (taken  from  Mr.  Brooke's  journal)  of  the  vexatious 
delays  and  trying  difficulties  by  which  his  patience,  courage, 
and  strength  of  purpose  were  pnt  to  a  severe  test.  At  issue 
with  the  wclt-meaidng,  but  weak-minded  Rajah,  beset  by  in- 
trigues, aiid  surrounded  with  a  fierce  and  lawless  people,  Mr, 
Brooke  had  the  singular  courage  to  despatch  both  his  vessels; 
one  to  Borneo,  on  a  mission  of  humanity,  to  inquire  respecting 
the  fate  of  the  crew  of  an  English  vessel,  reported  to  Iiave  been 
shipwrecked,  the  other  to  Singapore  with  a  cargo ;  thus  placing 
himself,  ivith  only  three  companions,  at  the  mercy  of  circum- 
stances, '  relj'ing  on  the  gver-ruling  Providence  in  which  he 
trusted,  to  bring  him  safely  through  all  his  difficulties  aud 
perils.'  When,  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  September  1841,  the 
Rajah  signed  the  agreement  by  which  Mr.  Brooke  became  the 
governor  of  Sarawak,  he  had  still  to  contend  against  a  secret 
conspiracy ;  while  the  state  of  his  little  dominion,  ravaged  by 
war,  and  torn  by  dissension,  presented  difficulties  which  seem 
at  times  almost  to  have  overwhelmed  him.  His  reflections 
upon  commencing  a  new  year  {Jan.  1,  1843),  though  not  in- 
tended, we  presume,  for  the  public  eye,  are  so  characteristic 
that  we  shall  transcribe  them. 

'  Tliia  is  a  year  whicli  to  me  must  be  eventful ;  for,  at  its  close,  I 
shall  be  able  to  jiidge  whether  1  can  maintain  myself  against  all  th» 
circumstances  and  difficulties  which  beset  me,  or  wiiether  I  must 
retreat,  broken  in  fortune,  to  some  retirement  in  my  native  land.  I 
look  with  culmiiess  on  the  alternative;  and  God  knows,  no  sclSsh 
motives  weigh  ou  me  ;  and  if  I  fail,  my  chief  regret  will  be  for  the 

natives  of  liiis  unhappy   country If  the  sum  of  human 

misery  can  he  alleviated — if  these  suffering  people  can  be  raised  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  and  happiness, — it  is  a  cause  in  which  I 
could  suffer;  it  is  a  cause  in  which  I  have  suffered  and  do  suffer: 
hemmed  in,  beset,  anxious,  perplexed,  and  the  good  intent  marred 
by  false  agents,  surrounded  by  weakness,  treachery,  falsehood,  and 
foily,  is  BuiFering  enough  ;  and  to  feel  myself  on  the  threshold  of 
success,  nnd  only  witbhelil  by  the  want  of  adequate  means,  in- 
creases this  suffering.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  261,  2, 

Six  months  having  elapsed,  we  find  him  writing  iu  a  morr 
cheerful  strain. 
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'  The  interiml  state  of  the  country  is  decidedly  improving  and 
flourishing,  and  bears  the  aspect  of  gradually  increasing  prosperity. 
Justice  has  been  strictly  administered.  Robbeiiea«  which,  a  few 
months  ago,  were  of  nightly  occurrence,  are  now  rarely  heard  of; 
and  that  vile  intriguing  to  make  poor  people  slaves,  from  debt 
or  false  claims,  is  entirely  stopped.  ...  So  far,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  better  than  our  internal  state  ;  there  is  peace,  there  is  plenty; 
the  poor  are  not  harassed  ;  and  justice  is  done  to  all.  The  Dyaks 
of  the  interior  are  improving  and  content,  and  gaining  courage  daily 
to  complain  of  any  wrong  that  may  be  offered  them.' — Vol.  i. 
p.p.  295,  6. 

In  July^  Mr.  Brooke  proceeded  in  person  to  Bruni^  the  cap- 
ital of  Borneo  Proper^  for  the  purpose  of  accomplislung  three 
impoi^tant  objects ;  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  SiQtan 
and  his  uuelo  Muda  Uassiai^  in  order  to  pave  the  \ray  for  thtf  re- 
turn of  the  latter  to  Borneo ;  to  obtain  the  Sultanas  approval  and 
ratification  of  liiu  own  instalment  in  the  government  of  Sarawak  -, 
and  to  procure  the  release  of  the  Kleeses  (Hindoostanees)  of 
two  shipwrecked  vessels.  The  first  object  was  gained  at 
once;  the  third  was  also  readily  conceded;  and  on  the  1st 
of  August^  1842^  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  in  a  con- 
clave of  P anger ans  (Malay  nobles),  the  second  was  consum- 
mated by  the  signing  and  seaUug  of  the  contract  constituting 
him  llajah  of  the  country  of  Sarawak.  The  year  1843  opened 
under  favourable  auspices ;  and  in  February^  Mr.  Brooke  deemed 
the  afiairs  of  his  government  in  so  safe  and  prosperous  a 
state  as  to  allow  of  his  paying  a  visit  to  Singapore.  There 
he  met  with  Captain  the  Hon.  llenry  Keppel^  who  had  been 
ordered  by  the  British  Admiral  to  proceed  with  his  vessel^  the 
Dido,  to  the  Straits,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  trade,  and 
the  suppression  of  piracy.  Mr,  Brooke  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  oficr  made  him  to  return  to  Sarawak  in  the  Dido,  in  the 
following  May ;  and  the  appearance  of  this  ship  of  war,  the 
largest  the  natives  had  yet  seen,  anchored  almost  in  the  centre 
of  their  town,  struck  awe  into  the  Rajah  himself,  and  was 
regarded  by  Mr.  Brooke  as  the  consummation  of  his  enterprise. 
'  The  Dido  was  the  first  square-rigged  vessel  that  had  ever 
entered  those  waters.' 

Captain  Keppel's  object  in  visiting  Borneo,  was,  to  attack 
the  pirates  in  their  strong-holds ;  and  he  commenced  with  an 
expedition  against  those  of  the  Sarebus  river.  The  details  of 
this  '  the  grandest  expedition  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
annals  of  Malayan  history,'  arc  narrated  by  the  gallant  Captain 
in  a  naive  and  spirited  style ;  and,  to  many  readers,  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  novel  warfare  will  be  the  most  entertaining  portion 
of  the  work.    The  destruction  of  their  strongly  fortified  places 
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astonisLed  the  whole  country.  Iii  Juiie,  the  Dido  was  recalled 
to  China;  but,  iu  July  of  the  following  yeur,  Captain  Keppel, 
having  been  ordered  to  returu  to  the  straits,  found  letters  at 
Singiipore  from  Mr.  Brooke,  which  detei-miued  him  to  proceed 
at  ouce  to  BomeOj  with  tiie  Dido  and  Phlegethou,  and  resume 
operations  against  the  pirates,  by  whom  Sarawak  itself  was 
threatened.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1844,  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Sakarran  pirates,  whose  strong-holds  were  in 
like  manner  destroyed ;  and  this  was  followed  up  with  a  second 
blow,  by  which  the  prorince  was  cleared  of  the  worst  pirates 
upon  this  part  of  the  coast.  In  September,  having  achieved  this 
impoi-tant  serrice,  Captain  Keppel  sailed  for  Singapore,  where 
he  found  orders  for  England.  On  hia  return  home,  he  '  had 
the  gratification  to  learu  that  Mt  Brooke  had  been  appointed 
agent  for  the  British  Government  in  Borneo,  and  that  Captain 
Bethune  had  been  despatched  on  a  special  service  to  that  island  ■' 
events  which  he  could  not  but  consider  as  '  of  great  importance 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  the  extension  of  British 
commerce  throughout  the  Malayan  Archipelago.' 

The  sequel  is  supplied  from  Mr.  Brooke's  own  journal.  Cap- 
tain Bethune,  and  an  enterprising  friend  of  Mr.  Brooke's,  to 
whom  he  acknowledges  himself  greatly  indebted  for  his  present 
position  and  succcaa,  arrived  at  Sarawak  in  Her  Majesty's 
steamer  Driver,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1845.  They  brought 
a  letter  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  notifying  to  Mr.  Brooke  his  ap- 
pointment, and  directing  liim  to  proceed  to  Borneo  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Rajah  Muda  Uassim.  Captain 
Bethune  was,  moreover,  commissioned  to  report  on  the  best 
locality  for  a  settlement  or  station  on  the  north-west  coast. 
Mr.  Brooke  and  '  the  letter*  were  received  at  Borneo  with  due 
honoiurs.  The  Sultan  was  profuse  in  his  kind  expressions,  and 
inquired  of  the  interpreter  when  the  English  would  come  to 
Labuan  ;  adding,  '  I  want  to  have  the  Europeans  near  me.'  La- 
huan  was  examined  and  found  to  present  many  advantages  as 
a  refuge  for  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  a  windward  port  relative 
to  China,  and  as  affording  abundance  of  coal  for  steamers.  In 
the  Intter  respect,  and  in  point  of  salubrity,  it  is  very  superior 
to  the  abaudoned  station  of  Balambangan  to  the  northward. 
From  Mr.  Brooke's  brief  notes  we  gather,  that  be  returned 
to  Singapore  in  the  Driver,  and,  towards  the  end  of  May,  came 
back  to  Borneo ;  that,  after  a  short  stay,  he  again  visited  Singn- 
pore  .ind  Malacca;  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  fouud  himself 
anchored  ofi'  Borneo  Proper  with  seven  vessels,  an  eighth  being 
hourly  expected.  The  British  Admiral,  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane, 
had  come  in  person  to  demand  reparation  of  the  Sultan  and  Rajah 
for  the  detention  and  confinement  of  two  British  subjects  sub- 
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sequently  to  their  agreement  with  our  Government.  They  threw 
the  blame  of  the  outrage  upon  Pangeran  Usop,  whom  they  were 
unable  to  control  or  punish.  As  this  worthy  proved  contunte- 
cious,  he  was  dealt  with  accordingly;  his  house  was  speedily 
rendered  tenantless^  but  the  delinquent  escaped  by  flight.  The 
treaty  was  thus  enforced,  and  our  supremacy  maintained.  The 
fleet  then  proceeded  to  Malludu  bay,  notorious  as  a  harbour  of 
pirates ;  and  on  the  19th  of  August  was  fought '  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Malludu/  The  piratical  serifF  and  his  followers  made 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  some  valuable  lives  were  lost  on  the 
side  of  the  victors ;  but  this  strong-hold  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Bruni  on  the  Slst,  and  early 
in  September  found  himself  once  more  at  home  at  Sarawak. 
And  the  last  notice  in  the  journal,  after  referring  to  a  five  days 
excursion  among  the  Dyak  tribes,  with  Captain  Bethune  and  a 
party,  concludes  thus : — 

'  The  progress  is  ended ;  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  left  in  the  solitude 
and  the  quiet  of  the  jungle ;  but,  afler  witnessing  the  happiness,  the 
plenty,  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Dyak  tribes,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  I  could  devote  my  life  to  a  better  purpose ;  and  I  dread 
that  a  removal  might  destroy  what  I  have  already  done.' — Vol.  ii. 
p.  161. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  Island  of  Borneo,  and  an  account  of  the 
Dyak  tribes ;  '  Mr.  Brooke's  Memorandum  on  the  Piracy  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,'  written  after  the  first  blow  struck  at  the 
pirate  communities  by  Captain  Keppel,  but  prior  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane; 
'  Remarks  by  Mr.  Crawford,  late  Governor  of  Singapore,  on  the 
advantages  of  a  settlement  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Labuan;  and  an  Appendix 
of  Official  Documents.' 

Among  these  is  a  very  valuable  sketch  of  Borneo,  by 
J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  communicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Baffles, 
when  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java,  in  1812,  which  contains  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  account  of  the  topographical  divisions 
and  natural  productions  of  the  island  that  has  appeared.  It 
cannot  have  been  for  want  of  information,  that  British  mer- 
chants have  neglected  this  tempting  field  for  enterprise.  That 
the  English  were  not  always  insensible  to  the  value  and  im- 
portance 6f  the  once  valuable  commerce  of  Borneo,  Mr.  Hunt 
remarks,  may  be  inferred,  not  only  fix)m  the  number  of  the 
Honourable  Company's  ships  annually  despatched  to  its  ports 
prior  to  the  year  1760,  but  from  the  efibrts  they  have  repeat- 
edly made  to  establish  themselves  on  its  shores.     We  have  seen 
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an  old  chart  i>f  the  Borneo  river,  in  which  is  inserted  a  reference 
to  the  British  fartoiy,  tlie  remaina  of  whicli  may  atill  exist  at 
Borneo.  Tlie  I'ailure  of  those  successive  attempts,  as  well  as  the 
esclusion  of  otlicr  Em'opean  powers  from  the  ports  of  BomeOj  is 
to  be  attributed  priucipally  to  the  sordid  jealousy  and  intrigues 
of  the  Dutch. 

•  By  Iheir  intrigues  at  Banjarmasaing,  the  British  altempla  nt  a 
settlement  twice  failed;  and  Forrest,  in  bis  Voyage  to  New  Guinea, 
says,  that  the  Sulos  were,  by  Dutch  instigation,  induced  to  cut  off 
[he  infant  eslablisliment  of  Balambangan  in  1775.  They  tiuatraled 
the  attempts  o(  the  Bridgewater  at  Passir;  and  even  the  massacre  of 
the  garrison  of  Pulo  Condore  was  effected  by  Javanese  soldiers 
supplied   ty    the   Governor   of    Batavia." — Vol.    ii.    Appendix  ii. 

Both  Balanibangan  and  Pido  Condore  were  ill-chosen  and 
most  unhealthy  spots ;  and  Mr,  Hunt  remarks,  that,  '  if  a  capi- 
tal harbour,  a  navigable  and  majestic  river,  a  prodnctivc  coun- 
try, a  healthy  site,  population  ready  formed,  and  a  commerce 
all-sufficicut  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  establishment  are  re- 
quired, the  East  India  Company  ought  to  have  pitched  upon 
Borneo  Proper,  ivhich  was  once  a  flourishing  country ;  and  a 
very  short  period  under  British  auspices  would  render  it  the 
first  mart  in  the  East  for  China-Malayan  commerce.' 

'  In  looking  over  the  map  of  the  world,  it  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, to  view  HO  large  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  as  all  Borneo, 
abandoned  to  barbarism  and  desolation;  that,  with  all  her  proiluo- 
tivc  wealth  and  advantages  of  physical  situation,  her  valuable  and 
interesting  sliores  should  have  been  overlooked  by  all  Europeans;  that 
neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Portuguese,  with  centuries  of  uncontrolled 
power  in  Iheee  seas,  should  have  shed  a  ray  of  civihzation  on  shores 
bordering  upon  their  principal  settlements;  that  her  ports  and 
rivers,  instead  of  affording  a  shelter  to  the  extensive  commerce  of 
China,  should,  at  this  enlighted  period  of  the  world,  hold  out  only 
terror  and  dismay  to  the  mariner;  and  that  all  that  she  should  have 
acquired  from  the  deadly  vicinage  and  withering  grasp  of  Dutch 
power  and  dominion  has  been,  the  art  of  more  speedily  destroying 
each  other,  and  rendering  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  case  against  the  European  powers 
who  have  abused  their  maritime  ascendancy  in  these  seas  for 
the  purposes  of  a  selfish  and  narrow  monopoly.  By  destroying 
the  direct  trade  between  Borneo  and  China,  Mr.  Hunt  shows, 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  have  compelled  the  Rajahs  to  hava 
recourse  to  piratical  practices.  Formerly,  the  numbers  of  Chi- 
nese settled  on  its  shores  was  immense ;  and  tliey  kept  up  the 
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prosperity  of  the  country  by  the  tillage  of  the  ground^  as  well  as 
by  the  commerce  of  its  ports.  By  degrees^  the  old  Chinese 
settlers  deserted  these  shores ;  and  to  supply  the  defalcation  'in 
their  revenues,  arising  from  the  decay  of  commerce  and  the  con- 
sequent depopulation,  the  Bajahs  were  tempted  to  turn  their 
views  to  predatory  warfare.  In  the  same  manner,  slave-hunting 
is  had  recourse  to  by  the  African  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  not  in  preference  to  legitimate  commerce,  but,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  want  of  it.  The  only  effective  way  to  extirpate 
both  piracy  and  slave-hunting  is,  by  extending  adequate  pro- 
tection to  both  the  native  cultivator  and  the  native  trader.  To 
have  suffered  piratical  hordes  to  carry  on  their  predatory  war- 
fare in  these  seas  for  so  many  years,  in  defiance  of  the  British 
flag,  and  almost  to  blockade  our  eastern  ports,  reflects  great  dis- 
honour upon  our  Government.  The  chastisement  inflicted  upon 
the  Borneo  pirates  by  the  expedition  under  Captain  Keppel,  and 
still  more  by  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane's  squadron,  will  no 
doubt  have  given  a  check  to  piracy  for  a  time ;  but,  unless  a  just 
and  conciliatory  policy,  such  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Brooke  at 
Sarawak,  towards  the  native  govermeiits,  shall  inspire  them  with 
confidence,  and  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  British  flag  against 
hostile  incursions,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  benefit  to  be  per- 
manent. At  present,  almost  every  thing  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  frail  and  invaluable  life  of  an  individual.  The  moral  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Brockets  character  is  working  wonders.  According 
to  the  latest  intelligence,  all  the  native  tribes  in  that  part  of  the 
island  were  abandoning  their  feuds  and  petty  warfare,  and  re- 
pairing to  Sarawak,  as  the  seat  of  justice,  for  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes.  Yet,  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Brooke  has  not  even  a 
gun-boat,  (except  his  own,)  at  his  command,  to  protect  his  little 
state  against  any  piratical  incursion.  His  confidence  in  the 
Divine  protection  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  rewarded ;  but  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  what  he  has  accomplished  should 
not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  either  the  supineness,  timidity^  or 
wretched  economy  of  the  Home  Government.  By  the  convention 
of  1824,  both  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  Government  are 
bound  to  use  their  best  endeavours  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 
How  well  the  Dutch  have  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  engagement,  is 
sufficiently  notorious.  The  truth  is,  that  they  would  rather  connive 
at  any  practices  that  might  check  or  injure  our  commerce  in  these 
seas.  Their  policy  has  undergone  no  change,  except  such  as  has 
been  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances.  They  view  the  set- 
tlement made  by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  tlie  intended  occupation  of 
the  island  of  Labuan  with  more  than  jealousy,  and  have  even 
been  extravagant  enough  to  remonstrate  with  our  Government 
against  these  proceedings. 
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No  time  ouglit  to  be  lost  iii  occupying  Liittuaii  as  a  naval 
port  and  commercial  (Icp6t.  Now  that  steam  communicatiou 
has  been  established  between  Calcutta  and  lioug-Koag  vid 
Singapore,  the  importance  of  the  coal-mines  discovered  in  that 
island  renders  this  step  the  more  imperative.  Labuan  liea 
nearly  in  the  dii'ect  track  both  of  steam  and  of  sailing  naviga- 
tion betwecD  India  and  China,  dining  the  north-east  monsoon, 
being  707  miles  from  Singapore,  and  1000  from  Hong-Kong.* 
Its  mines  would  also  serve  to  keep  the  Hong-Kong,  Singapore, 
and  Penaiig  stations  supplied  witli  fuel  for  steam  vessels  carry- 
ing the  mails  between  Hong-Kong  and  Suez  direct.  At  pre- 
sent, between  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong,  there  is  no  British 
harbour,  no  accessible  port  of  refuge ;  nor  is  there  any 
other  available  supply  of  coal,  that  of  Bengal  and  Australia 
cKceptea,  to  be  found  in  the  wide  limits  which  extend  east  of 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  America.  As  soon  as  the  British 
flag  shall  be  erected  there,  a  large  influx  of  settlers,  especially  of 
Chinese,  may  be  with  certainty  reckoned  upon.  Chinese  trtule 
and  immigr.-itiuu  will  come  together ;  and  Labuan,  us  a  free 
port,  will  become  the  seat  of  a  larger  trade  with  China  than 
Borneo  ever  possessed.  The  existence  of  a  British  settlement  there 
would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  suppression  of  pi- 
racy. At  the  same  time,  the  regular  visits  of  British  ships  of 
war  to  the  ditfcrcnt  porta  of  Borneo  and  the  Archipelago,  twice 
or  thrice  a-yenr,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  for  the 
protection  of  British  merchants,  and  for  the  repression  of  any 
attempt  to  revive  piratical  operations.  All  these  considerations 
have  been  prpsscd  upon  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government, 
by  whom,  we  believe,  their  importance  is  fully  recognized;  but 
we  are  anxious  that;  the  Eritiali  pubhc  should  be  led  to  take  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  providential  opening  which  is  thus 
presented,  both  for  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  for 
efl'ccting  a  beneficeut  revolution  in  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  hitherto  neglected  millions  of  this  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful region.  '  Among  the  numerous  visions  which  open  to  us, 
while  reflecting  on  the  new  prospects  of  this  vast  island,'  re- 
marks Captain  Keppel,  '  so  little  known,  yet  known  to  possesit 
almost  unbounded  moms  to  invite  and  reward  conmiercial  acti- 
vity, is  the  contemplation  of  the  field  it  opens  to  missiotiary 
labours. 

•  When  we  read  Mr,  Brooke's  descriplion  of  the  aboriginal  Dyaks. 
and  observe  wlmt  he  has  himself  done  in  one  locality,  williin  llie 
space  of  four  or  five  years,  whal  may  we  not  expect  to  be  accom- 

•  Sarawak  is  dislsnl  from  .Singapore,  427  miles  ;  from  LHbuati,  304; 
from  Hong-Kong,  II 'J9.  .Singapore  maybe  reached,  fruin  Sarawnk,  \if 
sleam.  In  forly-i'ighl  hours. 
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])lished  by  the  zeal  of  Christian  missionaries,  judiciously  direoted, 
to  reclaim  such  a  people  from  barbarism  !  There  are  here  no  pre- 
judices of  caste,  as  in  India,  to  impede  the  missionaries'  progress.*— 
Vol  ii.,  p.  226. 

Had  Sarawak  been  occupied  for  five  years  by  a  handful  of 
French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  settlers,  there  would  already 
have  been  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  established  there.  We 
trust  that,  ere  long,  a  Protestant  Malay  mission  will  have  en- 
tered upon  this  interesting  field  of  exertion,  with  the  view  of 
extending  the  knowledge  of  a  purer  faith  to  this  branch  of  the 
great  Polynesian  family. 

Before  we  close  this  extended  article,  we  must  in  justice  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  two  other  works  before  us.  Mr. Davidson, 
of  some  of  whose  sensible  observations  we  have  availed  our- 
selves, has  contrived  to  turn  his  wanderings  and  adventures  to 
excellent  account  for  the  amusement  and  information  of  others, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  result  to  himself.  He  has  crossed 
the  Ocean,  he  tells  us,  in  forty  diflFerent  square-rigged  vessels, — 
has  trod  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  the  wilds  of  Sumatra,  and  the 
mountains  of  Java, — has  strolled  among  the  beautiful  hills  and 
dales  of  Singapore  and  Penang, — has  had  many  a  gallop  amid 
the  forests  and  plains  of  Australia, — has  threaded  the  reefy  laby- 
rinth of  Torres'  Straits,  and  visited  the  shores  of  the  so-called 
Celestial  Empire.  His  earlier  recollections  carry  the  reader  back 
to  Java,  under  the  Dutch  government  of  1823 ;  and  he  speaks 
both  of  the  island  and  of  the  state  of  society  at  Batavia,  at  that 
time,  in  terms  of  warm  eulo^.  To  Singapore,  his  recollections 
seem  also  to  cling  with  a  strong  partiality,  though  its  society  is, 
he  says,  no  longer  so  agreeable  as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  He  has  furnished  some  very  pleasing  sketches  and  va- 
luable information  relating  to  the  ^chipelago ;  but  the  most 
useful,  if  not  the  most  entertaining  portion  of  the  volume,  is 
that  which  gives  an  account  of  his  residence  and  experience  as 
a  farmer  in  New  South  Wales.  His  free  strictures  upon  the 
causes  of  the  recent  depression  in  our  Australian  colonies,  and 
his  remarks  upon  emigration,  appear  to  us  highly  deserving  of 
attention;  and  there  arc  also  some  excellent  practical  suggestions 
relating  to  the  openings  for  trade  in  the  Far  East,  the  commerce 
with  China,  and  the  new  settlement  of  Hong-Kong.  We  have 
rarely  met  with  a  volume  more  entirely  free  from  pretence  of 
every  kind,  while  conveying  in  a  straight-forward,  unaffected 
style,  the  results  of  so  varied  and  extensive  an  experience,  both 
as  trader  and  as  settler,  in  different  climes,  and  where  society 
presents  such  different  aspects. 

Mr.  EarPs  volume  relates  to  tropical  Australia,  containing  an 
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interesting  uairativc  of  the  Port  Essington  expedition,  and  an 
account  of  the  settlement  at  that  extreme  point  of  the  northern 
coRBt,  where  it  runs  out  towards  the  great  islaud  of  Timor,  in  the 
track  from  Europe  to  Chiua,  from  October  to  March,  and  the 
track  from  Sydney  to  India,  from  March  to  October.  The  im- 
portance of  this  settlement  for  checking  piracy,  seems  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Labuan,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Archi-  ■  -. 
pel  ago. 

'  Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Port  Essinijton,'  anys  Mr.  Earl, 
'  every  English  vessel  that  had  resorted  to  the  ialanda  lying  between 
Timor  and  New  Guinea  had  been  attacked,  and,  when  successfully, 
the  crew  murJered  ;  ao  that  the  names  of  many  of  the  larger  islands 
were  associated  with  outrages  committed  on  our  countrymen.  The 
Essington  schooner,  the  lirst  vessel  sent  out  to  (he  islands,  was  saved 
onlj"  by  an  accidental  occurrence.  But  no  sooner  had  it  become 
known  that  the  British  possessed  a  setllement  in  the  neighbourhood, 
than  these  aggressions  suddenly  and  totally  ceased.  Indeed,  I  speak 
advisedly  when  I  say,  that  small  vessels  may  now  traverse  the  adja- 
cent seas  with  greater  safety  than  they  can  coast  the  island  of  Java, 
the  oldest  est'iiUished  ol  the  European  colonies  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Tha  western  coasts  of  New  Guinea  were  never  visited  by 
our  merchant-ships  for  purposes  of  trade  previously  to  our  establish- 
ment in  these  seas ;  but  an  intercourse  has  now  been  opened,  which 
bids  fair  to  become  a  thriving  and  protitubtc  branch  of  commerce. 
The  Timor  Laut  Rroupe,  again,  the  nearest  to  Port  Essington  of  the 
islands  or  the  Archipelago,  were  so  notorious,  previously  to  our 
arrival,  that  even  the  native  traders  of  the  eastern  islands  dared  not 
visit  it.  Vessel  after  vessel,  whether  English,  Dutch,  Chinese,  ot 
Macassar,  was  cut  off  and  plundered.  But  the  spirit  of  peace  has 
now  extended  itself  to  this  important  groupe,  and  it  has  become  a 
favorite  resort  for  traders  ;  an  intercourse  having  been  established 
with  ports,  especially  on  the  southern  part  of  Timor  Laut,  which  were 
never  before  frequented.' — £arl,  pp,  (i8-9. 

The  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Port  Essington  usually  occupica 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days.  The  colonists  are  bent  upon 
opening,  if  pnicticable,  an  overland  route  from  the  present 
frontier  of  the  province  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  shores  of 
the  Indiiin  Ocean,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the 
Indian  overland  mail.  Mr.  Davidson  thinks,  that,  during  the 
north-wepit  monsoon,  the  navigation  of  Torres'  Straits  from  west 
to  cast  M  onid  be  found  practicable  for  steamers,  and  that  the 
mail  might  be  better  transmitted  by  sea.  By  this  route,  '  the 
passenger  for  Sydney  would  find  himself  at  his  journey's  end  in 
sixty-three  or  sixty-five  days  from  Southampton,  while  the  mail, 
vid  Marseilles,  would  be  of  four  days'  shorter  date.'  Such  tire 
the  wondrous  facilities  afforded  by  the  application  of  steam  to 
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uavigatiou,  for  the  rapid  interchange  of  mercantile  commnni- 
cations^  the  strengthening  of  social  ties^  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
benefits  of  civilization  by  means  of  commerce  over  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth.     The  marvellous  regularity  and  certainty  of  the 
intercourse  thus  established  between  this  country  and  the  chain 
of  colonies  which  encircle  the  globe^  are  not  less  striking  and 
important  than  the  shortenings  in  point  of  time,  of  geographical 
distance.     No  settler  in  any  British  colony,  however  remote, 
can  now  feel  himself  a  hopeless  exile  cut  off  from  the  means  of 
hearing  of  friends  at  home,  except  at  distant  and  uncertain  in< 
tef  vals.    In  Dr.  Morrison's  journal,  we  find  the  following  aSSect- 
ing  entry,  under  the  date  of  July  18,  1834 : — '  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  days  are  now  nearly  completed  since  yon  left.  Surely 
in  twenty  days  more,  if  the  Lord  spare  my  life,  I  shall  hear  of 
your  safe  arrival  in  England.'   At  the  end  of  those  twenty  days, 
the  letters  arrived,  but  the  heart  so  deeply  interested  in  their 
contents  had  ceased  to  beat !     Mrs.  Morrison  had  arrived  in 
England  on  the  6th  of  April,  after  a  favorable  voyage  of  nearly 
four  months.  Her  lamented  husband  died  on  the  1st  of  August, 
without  having  heard  of  her  arrival.     This  was  not  quite  twelve 
years  ago.     Now,  London  letters  by  the  overland  mail  reach 
Calcutta  in  less  than  forty  days,  and  Hong-Kong  or  Canton  in 
about  forty  more.     Thus,  in  less  than  twelve  weeks,  intelligence 
from  London  will  reacli  China  by  this  route ;  and  the  time  is 
probably   not  very  distant,  when,  by  means  of  more  perfect 
arrangements,  answers  to  letters  from  Calcutta  to  London  may 
be  obtained  in  seventy  days ;  and  answers  to  letters  from  Hong- 
Kong  to  London,  in  one  hundred  and  forty,  instead  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  days.     China  is  not  merely  '  opened,'  but  half 
the  intervening  distance  is  annihilated,  while  India  is  brought 
nearer  to  us  than  the  further  shores  of  the  Atlantic  used  to  be. 


Art.  IV. — Debates^  Reports  of  Committees,  Petitions,  Papers  and  Notices 
of  Motions  in  Parliament  in  1845  and  IS4G,  respecting  a  Change  i»  our 
Colonial  Policy,  and  in  favour  of  Improvements  in  the  Administration 
of  Affairs  in  the  Colonies,  in  India  and  China. 

A  PULL  catalogue  of  the  documents  of  which  this  title  is  a 
summary,  would  be  far  too  long  for  the  heading  of  an  article 
in  a  review. 

But  these  documents  are  deeply  interesting.  They  relate  to 
almost  every  branch  of  our  colonial  affairs ;  they  are  the  fruits 
of  bitter  experience,  to  which  influential  members  of  the 
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lature  thus  bear  practical  testimony ;  and  they  indicate^  (more 
especially  the  notices  of  motions,)  that  at  length  the  time  is 
really  come  for  changes  and  for  reforms^  without  which  omr  vast 
Colonial  Government  must  continue  to  be  no  less  a  disgrace  to 
ourselves  than  a  scourge  to  the  millions  whom  it  oppresses. 

The  objects  of  the  parliamentary  motions  to  which  we  refer, 
and  the  names  of  the  movers^  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
character  of  the  reforms,  of  which  we  now  anticipate  the  early 
accomplishment ;  and  the  variety  of  the  inquiries  which  these 
motions  have  in  view,  proves  satisfactorily,  that  a  principle  of 
the  greatest  importance  is  likely  to  prevail  throughout  this  work. 

That  principle  was  vindicated  in  the  last  century  by  Edmund 
Burke,  who  would  have  saved  America  to  Great  Britain,  had 
his  counsels  been  listened  to ;  and  who  insisted  earnestly  upon 
tho  necessity  of  studying  the  diversity  of  the  countries  we 
govern,  in  order  to  apply  our  laws  wisely  to  their  respective 
circumstances. 

'  I  was  never  wild  enough^'  said  Burke,  '  to  conceive  that  one 
method  would  serve  for  the  whole  of  this  mighty  and  strangely 
diversified  Empire — ^that  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  those  of 
Virginia  could  be  ordered  in  the  same  manner,  or  that  the 
Cutchery  courts  and  the  grand  jliry  of  Salem  could  be  regu- 
lated on  a  similar  plan.'* 

Carefully  keeping  this  great  principle  in  view,  we  here  accom* 
pany  a  brief  sketch  of  the  existing  parliamentary  proceedings  f 
in  favour  of  what  seems  to  be  fast  approaching — a  thorough 
colonial  reform,  with  some  observations  upon  its  leading  objects* 

The  general  subject  of  such  reform  is  opened  by  Mr.Hume,} 
in  a  motion  for  the  production  of  a  code  for  the  administration  cdf 
colonial  affairs,  issued  by  Charles  ii.,  in  the  year  1670.  At  that 
period,  much  practical  knowledge  of  colonization  had  been 
gained  in  an  experience  of  one  himdred  and  seventy  yeani, 
from  the  days  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  its  great  leader  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  ably  followed  by  the  settlers  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  the  pilgrims  of  New  England,  and  the  planters 
of  the  West  India  Islands ;  and  the  document  in  question,  con- 

♦  Burke's  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  1777.    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  182. 

t  The  various  motions  referred  to  in  the  text  were  made  in  1845  and  1846 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Bailer,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr. 
0*Coiinell,  Mr.  Tuffnell,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Trelawny,  Mr.  Aglionby,  Dr. 
Bowring,  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Masterman.  In 
addition  to  the  proceedings  urged  by  these  members,  the  New  Zealand 
debates  contain  remarkable  speeches  on  principles  of  colonial  government 
by  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl  Grey,)  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  fourteen  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

X  H.  of  C.  Yotes,  3rd  of  April,  1846.  One  MS.  copy  of  this  document  is 
in  the  Bnt.  Mus.— Harl.  MSS.  No.  6394. 

VOL.  XTX.  R  B 
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taining  the  instructions  given  to  the  plantations'  committee  by 
King  Charles  must  have  proceeded  from  the  labours  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon^  who  is  known  to  have  deeply  studied  colonial 
affairs."!^  This  document  contains  a  tystem  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration at  home ;  and  it  forms  an  extensive  basis  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  colonial  ofi&ce  in  Downing-street ;  of 
which  it  is  really  the  forgotten  law.  It  is  the  more  valuable^  as 
it  is  universal  in  its  objects  and  equal  in  its  scheme-— not  sever- 
ing whites  from  blacks^  or  colonists  from  aborigines ;  but  aiming 
at  the  good  of  all,  as  an  amalgamated  body^  and  by  adherence 
to  the  Tu\o8o{  justice, — according  to  the  degree  in  which  various 
classes  of  men  were^  in  those  days^  held  to  be  entitled  to  it ;  for 
it  recognises  the  right  of  having  slaves.  Its  main  principle  was 
that  our  administrators  should  obtain  knowledge  of  colonial  teucts. 

The  next  important  parliamentary  document  is  last  year's 
report  of  a  committee  on  colonial  accounts^  in  support  of  which 
comes  this  year  a  string  of  motions  by  Mr.  Hume  for  the  pro- 
duction of  public  colonial  defaulters'  papers.  Dr.  Bowring^  the 
chairman  of  this  committee^  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the 
further  examination  of  the  subject. 

Another  motion  applicable  to  all  the  colonies  was  made  last 
year  by  Mr.  Hawes,  in  respect  of  official  appointments.  This 
is  a  subject  of  some  dehcacy.  Prosecuted  with  prudencei  the 
inquiry  might  advantageously  give  fresh  vigour  to  the  good  old 
law  of  Richard  the  Second^  against  seeking  public  posts  by 
favour.  It  must  lead  also  to  a  proper  system  of  supervision  and 
protection  of  public  officers.  At  present  they  either  act  without 
any  responsibility  themselves,  or  they  are  subject  to  the  des- 
potism of  their  superiors  without  appeal.  Mr.  Hawes  may 
pursue  this  topic  with  great  effect.  Let  the  wrong  motives  for 
appointing  inefficient  men  to  colonial  offices  be  fully  exposed ; 
and  the  worse  motives  for  excluding  efficient  men  from  colonial 
employments  be  fairly  stated ;  and  such  a  case  of  mal-adminia- 
tration  for  many  years  past,  will  be  brought  home  to  the 
colonial  office,  as  must  compel  reform. 

Mr.  Forster  has  given  notice  of  an  important  motion  for  the 
establishment  of  a  better  system  for  the  internal  government  of 
our  settlements  in  West  Africa;  and  for  their  more  suitable  in- 
tercourse with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  He  has  also  obtained 
papers  respecting  the  members  of  the  colonial  legislatures^  in 
colonies  where  there  is  no  elective  popular  assemblyj  whilst 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  obtained  papers  on  New  South  WaLes ;  and 
Mr.  Tuffnell  others  on  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Trelawny  has  moved  for  a  return  of  the  names  of  the 

*  Lord  Clarendon's  own  report  of  the  Barbadoes  case,  in  the  Privy 
Council,  is  most  valuable. 
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agents  of  the  Croum  colonies,  their  emoluments,  and  duties; 
details  already  laid  before  a  commission  on  colonial  affain, 
which  made  several  valuable  reports  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  motions  of  Mr.  Ewart  and  Mr.  C.  Buller,  respecting 
convict  transportation  can  hardly  fail  of  exciting  deep  interest. 
A  more  cruel  act  of  legislation  was  never  passed  than  that  which 
founded  a  convict  colony  in  1786;  and  the  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen  will  deserve  all  honour  if  they  stop  the  new  project  of 
extending  the  fatal  establishment  of  European  crime  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  populous  islands  of  the  East.  On  this 
occasion  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  intervention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1784,  stopped  a  similar  frightful  blunder 
in  the  dispersal  of  convicts  in  Western  Africa. 

The  late  melancholy  wreck  in  Basses  Straits  has  led  to  the 
production  of  papers,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  respecting 
light-homes  on  those  coasts;  —  a  subject  calling  loudly  for 
serious  attention  in  regard  to  all  the  dangerous  shores  fre- 
quented by  our  shipping,  as  shown  by  the  Light*House  Com- 
mittee of  1845 ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  opened  another  great 
maritime  question  by  moving  for  papers  against  a  tax  proposed 
for  colonial  built  ships. 

These  propositions  of  1845,  and  1846,  had  intelligible  pre- 
cursors ;  of  which  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  declaratbn  of  1844,  that 
the  colonies  must  be  henceforth  dealt  with  as  ndegral  psorts  of 
the  empire  was  received  with  delight  in  its  remotest  regions. 
More  specific  prospects  of  realizing  that  principle  were  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  the  determination  of  Sir  Q^eoTffi  Murray,  in 
1829^  to  revive  annual  colonial  budgets  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;—  in  Mr,  Ward's  colonial  crown-elands  committee  of 
1836; — in  Mr.  Buxton's  aborigines  committee  of  1835,  1886, 
and  1837; — ^in  Sir  William  Molesworth's  transpc^ation  in- 
quiry;— and  in  the  series  of  annual  motions  of  Mr.  Smith 
O^Brien  upon  grants  of  land  in  the  colonies.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  reform,  the  late  Lord  Bathurst  sent  commissioners  of 
inquiry  to  the  eastern  colonies,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
Western  Africa;  and  about  the  same  time  the  late  Sir  R.  Wilmot 
Horton  originated  parliamentary  proceedings  of  great  im- 
portance respecting  emigration,  foUowed  up  with  unequal  suc- 
cess by  Mr.  Baring's  excellent  bill  of  1838,  and  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field's extraordinary  efforts, — ^marred  by  his  powerfrd  party 
having  trusted  the  Colonial  Office  in  1840. 

Mr.  Hume  has  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  ui^  the 
realization  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  just  principle ;  more  especially  by 
claiming  free  trade  and  self-govermnent  for  the  colonists. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  also,  the  subject  has  not  been  neg- 
lected.    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
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downe,  have  strongly  urged  the  need  of  a  system  to  regulate  our 
new  coloDial  and  commercial  intercourse  with  China ;  the  want 
of  which  must  have  occasioned  disasters  but  for  Sir  Henry  Fot- 
tiuger's  admirable  conduct. 

Tlie  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  great  court 
of  colonial  appeals,  has  often  been  complained  of  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  during  the  last  twenty-four  years ;  and  their  Lord- 
ships now  possess  in  Earl  Grey,  one  who  by  his  frank  avowal  of 
our  error  in  colonial  poUcy,  and  by  his  acute  perception  of  its 
cause,  has  shewn  some  qudities  calculated  to  correct  that  great 
error  by  a  radical  change  in  the  present  practice.  We  allude 
to  the  speech  of  Lord  Howick,  now  Earl  Grey,  upon  the  dis- 
asters in  New  Zealand — a  subject  for  the  privy  council  restored 
to  its  legitimate  jurisdiction. 

These  proceedings  evince  a  considerable  activity  in  parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  our  colonies.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done.  On 
the  contrary,  two  topics  of  paramount  importance  are  not 
touched  upon  at  all  in  the  motions  actually  before  parliament, 
namely,  the  question  of  a  representation  of  colonists  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  that  of  a  body  of  delegates  in  the 
nature  of  a  colonial  council  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  in  connexion  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  third 
topic,  which  will  also  demand  the  gravest  consideration,  was 
seriously  examined  by  Mr.  Ellice  alone,  of  all  the  speakeri  in 
the  New  Zealand  debate  last  year,  namely,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  introducing  free  legislative  assemblies,  on  the  main 
principle  of  self-government,  into  all  our  croum  colonies.  This 
last  topic  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  former  number  of 
the  '  Eclectic  Review,*  *  where  the  novelty  of  such  crown  colo- 
nies was  proved  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  our  colonial  history. 

Much  more  is  wanting — ^and  most  urgently  wanting,  than 
all  this.  Earl  Grey  said  truly,  that  our  error  in  colonial  policy 
arises  from  our  ignorance  of  colonial  fads.  His  lordship  as 
truly  declared,  from  his  own  official  experience,  that  this  de- 
plorable ignorance  is  shared  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
The  proo&  of  the  correctness  of  these  observations  are  but 
too  flagrant;  as  can  be  seen  in  our  very  recent  experience 
in  regard  to  one  quarter  of  the  world — Africa,  the  favourite 
object,  for  very  good  reason,  alike  of  popular,  of  philanthropic, 
and  even  of  court  and  ministerial  sympathy. 

Yet  undeniable  it  is,  that  the  climate  of  Africa,  the  produc- 
tions of  Africa,  and  the  warlike  capabilities  of  Africans,  have 
been  in  these  latter  days  so  entirely  sealed,  even  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  that  great  calamities  have  arisen  from  its  ignorance  of 
*  In  the  article  on  Franklin's  Works,  by  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  July,  1843. 
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things  which  might  ea.sily,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  beea 
familiarly  knonTi.* 

How  fatal  did  our  ignorance  of  the  fevers  of  the  Niger  prove  ! 
Equally  productive  of  injury  to  the  industry  and  ciiHJization  of 
the  natives  of  western  Africa,  has  our  ignorance  of  their  coffeef 
proved ;  and  last  year,  to  our  no  small  disgrace  and  damage, 
a  combined  squadron  of  Euglish  and  French  ships  attacked  a 
town  in  Madagascar,  iu  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  its  for- 
midable fortifications;  and  really  because  both  goverumeuts, 
our  own  as  well  as  the  French,  have  rejected  the  proffered  diplo- 
matic intcrcoiirse  of  the  queen  of  Madagascar.  Worse  disasters 
still  have  been  the  results  of  this  ignorance  in  the  case  of  Natal 
in  South  Africa ;  and  this  is  an  example,  which  deserves  as  careful 
statement  as  can  be  made  in  a  few  words. 

In  December,  1845,  the  colony  of  Natal  was  formally  esta- 
blished with  its  due  array  of  authorities,  ciiil  and  judicial; 
when  it  appeared  that  the  great  mass  of  the  white  population 
had  settled  in  the  interior;  and  it  is  believed  that  many  ol  the 
whites  who  remain,  will  also  go  thither. — That  is  to  say,  thou- 
sands oi  British  subjects  prefer  incurring  all  the  casualties  of  a  new 
African  emigration,  with  the  prospect  of  a  probably  unhealthy 
climate,  to  remaining  in  a  British  colony,  although  cheap  and 
valuable  land  is  abundant;  although  its  institutions  are  not  un- 
suited  to  their  habits ;  and  although  the  climate  is  unquestionably 
good.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  capable  almost  of  demonstration, 
that  an  ordinarily  prudent  mauagemeut  of  the  aSairs  of  South 
Africa,  would  even  now  make  these  people  content  with  their 
lot  in  Natal  under  British  sovereignty. 

Already  estremely  bloody  conflicts  have  taken  place  between 
these  emigrants,  the  black  natives,  and  ourselves;  the  emigrants 
having,  since  1836,  lost  more  than  six  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  by  the  sword,  the  blacks  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand ;  and  our  troops  having  also  suffered  in  a  pitched  battle 
with  o\\i  own  subjects. 

These  evils  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  colonial  office;  and  there  has  been  even  an  unusual  reserve 
of  parliamentary  documents  on  this  whole  case.  From  1837, 
not  a  line  has  been  published  for  parliament  upon  it,  except  a 
few  meagre  and  incorrect  incidental  notices,  in  the  reports  of 
the  land  and  emigration  commissioners,  although,  at  least,  one 
call  has  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  (by  Colonel  Fox) 
specially  for  Natal  papers.     So  that  a  new  colony  is  adopted  by 

"  Five  cenlurips  ago,  Roger  Bacon  urged  the  importance  of  knowledge 
of  Bucta  things  ;  CoKnitia  locomm  miindl  valde  necessaria  eu  ''ei  publics, 
&c.— 0pm  Mnjna,  1733— [i.  189. 

t  House  of  Commons  Papers,  |i«9.No.  528,  p.  4. 
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the  crown  >vithout  the  cognizance  of  parliament^  contraiy  to 
the  express  recommendation  of  the  aborigines  committee. 

The  delay  in  settling  the  government  at  Natal,  has  done 
enormous  mischief;  and  is  solely  attributable  to  the  colonial 
office.  At  length,  when,  the  other  day,  this  body  of  800  Eng- 
lish, and  1500  Dutch  colonists,  with  100,000  natives,  were 
rescued  from  anarchy,  so  great  had  become  their  despondency, 
that,  says  the  local  newspaper,  '  hope  deferred  had  made  the 
hearts  of  the  people  sick ;  and  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
landing  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  many  refused  to  believe,  to 
them,  so  improbable  a  fact/  ♦  Yet,  three  years  and  a  half  ago, 
when  a  reconciliation  was  made  with  the  Cape  emigrants,  the 
military  officer  who  negotiated  with  them,  solemnly  pledged 
himself,  that  in  a  few  months y  as  might  have  been  eanly  accom' 
plished,  government  should  be  provided  for  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases,  indeed,  which,  for  its  past  bad 
effects,  and  its  present  extremely  dangerous  position,  ought 
to  be  immediately  inquired  into  by  parliament ;  and  such  mis- 
feasance,  and  non-feasance  of  official  duty  be  signally  punished, 
unless  we  mean  that  the  government  of  the  colonies  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a  mockery. 

Respecting  the  Caffre  frontier  also,  a  scene  of  the  extremest 
interest,  in  hope  to  the  philanthrophist,  and  in  principle  to  the 
stiitesman,  not  a  line  has  been  laid  before  parUament  since  1837, 
although  treaties  of  great  importance  were  made  there  in  pur- 
suance of  the  ad^ice  of  parliament,  and  although  the  articles  of 
those  treaties  have  been  formally  altered,  whilst  the  colonists  have 
lately  been  deeply  agitated  with  rumours  of  invasions, — ^perhi^s 
exaggerated  rumours,  but  certainly  most  disquieting,  from  igno- 
rance of  preceding  facts. 

At  the  present  moment  a  correct  view  of  the  whole  affairs  of 
South  Africa  would  do  more  for  the  civilization  of  its  tribes,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  British  interests  to  the  tropics,  than  the 
most  sanguine  speculator  on  the  good  progress  of  humanity 
could  venture  to  state  in  detail.  A  vast  portion  of  that  whole 
region  is  fit  for  fine-wooUcd  sheep ;  t  iiow  increasing  with 
surprising  steadiness  and  rapidity  there;  and  every  problem 
of  philanthropy  might  easily  receive  its  safe  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion under  our  hands  in  the  same  region,  if  its  administration 

•  Cape  Frontier  Times,  13  January,  1846. 

t  The  increase  of  fine  wool  from  South  Africa  stands  thus  :•— in  1843, 
the  export  was  lbs.  1,700,000;  in  1844,  it  was  lbs.  2,270,000;  and  in  1845, 
it  was  lbs.  3,600,000, — tfie  price  having  exceeded  the  price  of  the  best  AustrU" 
lion  wool.  This  is  a  great  triamph  to  the  industrious  South  Africanders ; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  the  foundation  of  this  success  was  laid 
by  a  Dutch  native  of  the  coloni/,  now  enjoying  his  reward  in  an  honoured 
old  age.— This  is  Michael  Breda,  a  member  of  council  at  Cape  Town. 
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were  conducted  on  principles  of  commoQ  seasc,  and  in  the  way 
dictated  by  the  constitutioa. 

Another  case  is  ali<o  of  extreme  interest,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  Culoninl  ofScB  oti  this  subject,  would  be  ground  of  an 
impeachraent,  if  so  many  secretaries  of  slate  were  not  concerned 
in  it.  It  involves  the  question  of  penitentiary  discipline,  and 
that  of  the  administration  of  a  con^'ict  colony.  In  ttie  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  Van  Diemau's  Land  petition, 
Lonl  Stanley,  the  late  Secretary  Of  State  for  the  colonies,  founded 
an  apology  for  the  defieiencies  of  a  new  plan  of  penal  discipline 
he  bad  devised,  upon  the  distance  of  the  colony  ^om  England. 

'There  was  no  subject,'  said  liis  lordship,  *  which  had  given  him 
more  anxiety  than  this  ;  no  subject  to  which  he  had  more  constantly 
and  syslematicaJly  directed  his  attention  with  a  view  of  finding  out 
some  remedy  for  these  acknowledged  inconveniences.  But  it  took  a 
long  time  to  establish  perreclly  a  system  of  convict  discipline,  where 
all  the  arraagementa  to  be  carried  out  were  to  be  made  between 
parties  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  where  such  a  great 
lapse  of  time  as  twelve  months  necessarily  intervened  between  a 
communication  and  a  reply.'  * 

This  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  slovenly  discharge  of 
its  duty  by  the  Colonial  Office.  By  an  act  of  parliament 
framed  upon  the  moat  able  report  of  the  late  Mr,  John 
Thomas  Biggc,  not  an  offence  of  the  lightest  character  can  take 
place  in  our  convict  establishments,  without  such  records  being 
kept  as  mark  the  precise  estent  of  criminality  in  the  popula- 
tion. Transcripts  of  those  records  are  sent  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  They  were  on  one  occasion,  through  the  zeal  of  Mr, 
Briscoe,  the  then  member  for  Surrey,  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Proper  analyses,  and  digests,  of  these  invaluable  records,  so 
wisely  provided  for  by  act  of  parliament,  would  present  such  a 
picture  of  the  morality,  or  immoraUty  of  the  people,  that  the 
working  of  every  change  of  system  could  be  judged  of  with  un- 
erring certainty. 

The  discreditable  fact  is,  that  Lord  Stanley  was  unprovided 
with  these  materials  to  enlighten  him,  or  he  could  not  have  talked 
of  a  twelve  month's  correspondence,  and  of  the  aid  he  received 
from  the  attorney  general  and  the  secretary  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  happened  to  be  in  London. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  in  the  Colonial  Office,  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  now  of  this  act  of  parliament— of  these  records 
— or  of  their  transcripts. 

It  is  fair  to  our  readers  to  B.\plain  how  wc  speak  thus  po«l- 
•  Morning  Herald,  4th  March,  ieJ6— so  the  Times. 
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lively  on  a  subject  belonging  to  so  remote  a  colony.  The  hand 
that  writes  this  article  carried  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  New 
South  Wales  in  1828 ;  drew  the  forms  for  the  records,  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  j  attended  to  their  transmission  home;  and 
witnessed  their  production  by  Mr.  Briscoe  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  affairs  of  India  do  not^  in  all  respects^  need  the  same 
reforms  as  the  colonies.  Nevertheless  they  would  be  benefitted 
by  a  better  system  of  intelligence  on  our  part  as  to  the  views 
of  our  Asiatic  neighbours ;  since  the  peace  of  India  would  cer- 
tainly be  promoted  by  more  exact  knowledge  of  us  being  con- 
veyed among  our  neighbours.  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
latter  point  may  be  seen  in  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  visit 
of  a  French  traveller  to  the  Sikh  Rajah  Ohoolab  Singh^  at  this 
moment^  perhaps^  the  main  instrument  by  whom  peace  will  be 
restored  to  India. 

'  Ghoolab-Sing/  *  said  M.  Jacquemont,  in  1831,  'is  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  a  sort  of*  usurper.  He  is  a  lion  in  war — a  man  of  forty, 
very  handsome,  with  the  plainest,  mildest,  and  most  elegant  man- 
ners.    He  took  me  to  see  the  salt  mines. 

'  Europe,  in  the  most  common  details  of  its  civilization,  is  a  wonder 
to  these  people.  They  will  listen  to  you  all  day,  with  pleasure,  when 
talking  of  it. 

'  Two  arm  chairs  were  sent  on  before  us ;  and  if  we  passed  near 
a  shady  tree,  or  when  I  had  bundles  of  plants  to  tie  up,  the  Riyab 
and  I  sat  down.  He  made  his  two  secretaries  dismount,  and  write 
down  what  I  said. 

'  These  people,  above  all  things,  like  to  hear  the  political  statistios 
of  Europe.  They  have  no  idea  of  them,  of  our  population,  oftke 
strength  of  our  armies — of  the  product  of  our  public  revenue— of  our 
civil  and  criminal  laws — and,  lastly,  of  the  results  of  science,  applied 
to  the  arts. 

*  In  the  mines  I  taught  Ghoolab  Singh  a  little  geology.'f 

The  lessons  of  the  lively  traveller  were  not  the  only  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Sikh  chief  has  had  of  judging  correctly  of  our 

*  This  is  the  same  chief  of  whom  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  hii 
despatch  of  the  19th  Februanr,  says  :— 

'  I  told  the  Rajah,  thus  I  recognised  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  good 
feeling  evinced  by  him  in  having  kept  himself  separatea  from  the  unjustifi- 
able hostilities  of  the  Sikhs,  and  I  was  prepared  to  mark  my  sense  of  that 
conduct  in  the  proceedings  which  now  must  be  carried  through.  I  stated, 
in  the  most  marked  manner  and  words,  my  satisfaction  that  he  who  had  not 
participated  in  the  offence,  and  whose  wisdom  and  good  feeling  towards 
the  British  Government  were  well  known,  has  been  the  person  chosen  to 
negotiate  the  means  of  atonement }  and  the  terms  on  which  the  Sikh  Go- 
vernment mi^ht  be  rescued  from  impending  destruction,  bj  a  return  to 
amicable  relations  with  the  British  Goyemment. 

t  Jacquemont's  Letters  from  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
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power ;  and  proper  means  may  be  devised  for  the  general  in- 
dulgence of  this  inqoisitiveness,  which  is  really  a  mark  of  ca- 
pacity for  higher  civilization.  So  that  whilst  our  tranquil  rela- 
tions with  this  people  may  be  secured  through  their  knowledge 
of  our  superiority,  their  progress  will  be  promoted  by  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  means  of  attaining  wealth  and 
with  our  superior  general  resources. 

Other  illustrations  of  good  colonial  government  may  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Indian  legislation.     For  example  :— 

'  The  case  of  the  various  Hill  people  of  India  refutes  the  opinion 
that  savages  cannot  be  improved.     A  single  document,  of  so  old  a 
date  as  1822,  will  conveniently  open  that  case.     It  is  entitled  '*  A 
Regulation  *  for  exempting  the  Garrow  mountaineers  and  other 
rude  Tribes  on  the  North-eastern  Frontier  of  Run^pore  from  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Regulations ;  and  for  establishing  a  special 
system  of  Government  for  the  tract  of  country  occupied  by  them,  or 
bordering  on  their  possessions."     It  states  the  case  as  follows : — 
"  There  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  territories  subordinate  to  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William,  races  of  people  entirely  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  population,  and  to  whose  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
system   of  government  established  by  the   general  regulations  is 
wholly  inapplicable.     Such  were  the  mountaineers  of  Bhaugulpore, 
for  the  reclaiming  of  whom  to  the  arts  of  civilised  life  special  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  Government  with  the  chiefs,  some  time 
before  the  introduction  of  the  present  system.    These  arrangements 
still  subsist,  having  been  incorporated  into  the  code  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Regulation  1. 1796,  under  which  an  entirely  distinct  system 
has  been  established  for  the  administration  of  justice  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  that  mountainous  tract.  Savage  tribes,  in  some  respects 
similar,  exist  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Run^ore,  of  which  the 
race  denominated  Garrows,  and  occupying  the  hiUs  called  afler  them, 
are  the  principal.     As  yet  little  has  been  done  to  reclaim  or  ekniufo  tkeoo 
people.     The  reciprocal  animosity  which  subsists  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country,  prevents  any  extensive  in- 
tercourse of  a  specific  nature ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  mutual 
injuries  have  produced  feuds  leading  frequently  to  disturbance  and 
bloodshed.     The  zemindars  of  the  frontier  have,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  usually  been  the  aggressors,  by  encroaching  on  the  indepen- 
dent territory  of  the  Garrows  and  similar  rude  tribes,  until,  despairing 
of  other  resource,  the  latter  are  driven  to  seize  occasions  of  private  re- 
venge and  retaliation.    These  encroachments  having  been  of  long 
standing,  several  zemindars  were,  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settle^' 
ment,  in  the  receipt  of  incomes  derived  from  cesses  of  various  kinds 
levied  from  the  tribes,  and  hence  a  portion  of  the  tract  of  country 
occupied  by  them  has  been  considered  to  lie  within  the  operation  of 
the  general  regulations,  as  forming  part  of  the  zemindareee.    This, 
however,  instead  of  conducing  to  reclaim  the  tribes  to  civilised 

*  House  of  Commons  papers  for  1824,  No.  114. 
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habits,  has  rather  had  a  contrary  effect,  the  system  being  totally  in- 
applicable to  their  savage  and  secluded  condition,  and  being  calcu- 
lated to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  semindars,  rather  than  to 
offer  any  substantial  means  of  redress.  The  condition  of  the  Garrow 
mountaineers  and  of  the  other  rude  tribes  on  that  frontier  ha»»  for  some 
time  past,  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Governor-general  in 
council,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  conduced  to  check  the  progress 
of  civilization  amongst  them  have  been  fully  investigated  and  ascertained. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  promote  the  desirable  object  of  reclaim- 
ing these  races  to  tlie  habits  of  civilized  life,  it  seems  necessary  that 
a  special  plan  for  the  administration  of  justice,  of  a  kind  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  customs  and  prejudices,  SHOULD  BE  ARRANGED  AND  con* 
CERTED  WITH  THE  HEAD  MEN,  and  that  mcasuros  should  at  the 
same  time  be  taken  for  freeing  them  from  any  dependence  on  the 
zemindars  of  the  British  provinces;  compensation  being  of  course 
made  to  the  latter  for  any  just  pecuniary  claims  they  may  have  over 
them.' 

'  This  narrative,  (which  is  only  one  of  several)  displays  the  views 
entertained  for  many  years  by  the  Indian  government  on  the  subject. 
With  a  large  experience,  that  government  concludeo,  that  the  savage 
may  be  civilized  by  a  system  of  justice  and  conciliation ;  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  new  spirit  shown  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  late  debates,  will  lead  to  a  full  inquiry  as  to  the  fittest  way  to 
introduce  such   a  system  universally;'*    SINCE    EXPERIENCE    HAS 

PROVED    ITS   VALUE. 

Indian  history  has^  also^  just  added  a  second  example  of  Bri- 
tish magnanimity  in  refusing  to  appropriate  a  country  wou  by 
the  fortune  of  war.  In  the  first  case^  that  of  Caffireland,  in 
South  Africa^  in  1836,  the  distinguished  general.  Sir  Hany 
Smith,  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new  system  of  humane  policy,  of 
which  he  may,  perhaps,  be  destined  to  witness  the  complete 
developement  in  every  part  of  the  British  world — a  policy  that 
will  permit  the  unlimited  peaceful  extension  of  our  dominioiu, 
provided  it  violates  no  rights,  nor  outrages  the  commou  senti-* 
mcnts  of  national  independence. 

In  order  to  realize  so  large  a  view  of  colonial  greatness,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  enter  deeply  into  every  separate  head  of 
colonial  affairs ;  and  into  the  affairs  of  every  colony  separately. 

At  present  the  case  of  New  Zealand  is,  perhaps,  the  grand 
source  of  the  interest  taken  in  favour  of  colonial  reform. 

In  fact,  in  June  and  July  last,  a  revolution  was  begun  in 
British  colonial  policy,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  affairs  of  New 
Zealand  being  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons;  when, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Canada  debate  of  1791,  or  even  since 
the  old  American  war,  serious  attention  was  given  in  parlia- 

*  Introduction  to  the  '  Classical  Sources  of  British  History/  by  S.  Ban- 
nister, formerly  Attorney  Genera]  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  105. 
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ment  to  great  colonial  topics;  and  the  character  of  th#  change 
is  seen  in  the  analogous  movement  making  in  the  to  wider 
field  of  our  domestic  and  commercial  policy  at  large^  at  afEected 
by  the  corn-laws.  In  the  New  Zealand  case^  almost  fo^otten 
in  the  greater  interests  which  now  absorb  attention^  Sir  K. 
Peel  set  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Colonial  Office  aside^  because  he 
perceived  that  public  opinion  condemned  them  both,  and  would 
speedily  compel  p2u*liament  to  condemn  them ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  corn-laws,  he  has  now  set  Lord  Stanley,  and  his  firiends 
the  ultra-conservatives,  aside,  because  he  again  sees  that  their 
views,  in  regard  to  those  greater  interests,  are  opposed  to  the 
peremptory  demands  of  the  age. 

The  New  Zealand  case  is  important  in  itself,  in  whichever  of 
its  several  lights  it  is  looked  at ;  whether  in  reference  to  the 
rights  of  the  natives,  whom  the  wretched  system  of  our  Colonial 
OlRce  has  brought  into  a  fearful  conflict ;— or,  in  reference  to 
the  extensive  success  of  the  missionaries,  who,  if  not  corrupted 
by  being  made  political  instruments,  may  still  contriDUte 
largely  to  the  rescue  of  the  natives; — or,  in  reference  to 
British  interests  and  British  honour,  both  deeply  concerned  in 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  government  capable  of  oond^ 
Hating  our  colonization  of  New  Zetland  with  the  natiTei^  rights. 
But  iu  reference  to  the  opening  of  a  new  poli(nr  for  all  our 
colonies,  which  the  result  of  the  debates  of  June  and  July  clearly 
promised,  their  importance  cannot  be  exaggerated*  They  were 
distinguished,  too,  by  several  memorable  circumstances.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  in  no  sense  whatever  party  debatei« 
The  most  earnest  arguments  in  favour  of  a  new  qrstem,  and 
the  severest  condemnation  of  the  present  practice,  proceeded 
from  firm  friends  of  the  ministers.  Again,  the  various  topica 
incident  to  the  case  were  discussed  in  unusual  detail  by  several 
groups  of  speakers,  as  if  their  respective  parts  had  been  caro* 
fully  cast  in  concert;  although  it  was  plain,  that  the  whole 
was  unpremeditated.  All  the  members,  with  perhaps  the  ni^ 
tural  exception  of  the  mover,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  obviously 
spoke  unprepared,  and  all  without  exception  from  honest  con- 
viction. In  some  instances,  indeed,  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Roebuck, 
and  Sir  B.  Feel  himself,  the  knowledge  <^  the  subject  was 
remarkably  small,  and  the  conclusions  hasty  to  rashness.  Taken, 
however,  as  a  whole,  these  debates  form  an  excellent  point  of 
departure  for  the  consideration  of  the  great  change^  which  is 
indispensable  in  this  branch  of  our  public  affairs. 

Three  of  the  speakers  fully  explained  the  causes  of  our  colonial 
misfortunes  in  a  very  few  words ;  and  satisfiu^tory  remedies  may 
be  suggested  for  the  evils,  the  sources  of  which  were  thus 
clearly  pointed  out. 
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Mr.  Milnes  said  he  had  found  the  subject  of  coloniea  odious 
to  all  parties,  even  to  those  statesmen  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
duty  of  administering  them.  He  himself  had  to  struggle  against 
a  strong  prejudice  in  resolving  to  support  the  proposed  inquiry, 
notwithstanding  the  fatal  and  shameful  indifference  of  more 
experienced  men.  ^ 

Lord  Howick  (now  Earl  Grey),  said,  that  our  present  colonial 
policy  is  essentially  erroneous,  and  that  the  error  arises  from 
IGNORANCE.'*'  Having  once  filled  a  post  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
his  lordship  founded  this  double  reproach  upon  personal  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Barkly  gave,  if  possible,  severer  testimony  against  the 
practices  of  that  office ;  and  his  testimony  was  that  of  one  who 
frankly  acknowledged  the  courtesies  he  had  himself  received  in 
it,  but  who  reluctantly  declared  its  practice  to  be  opposed  to  all 
sound  principle,  and  guided  solely  by  a  degrading  expediency ; 
and  by  what  is  called  a  see-saw,  between  contending  parties. 

The  chain  is  complete.  Indifference  to  colonial  affairs  charged 
by  Mr.  Milnes  upon  the  etninent  leaders  of  all  parties,  then 
crowded  about  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  necessarily  pro- 
duces the  ignorance  which  Lord  Howick  admitted  himself  to 
have  shared ;  and  indifference  and  ignorance  together,  as  neces- 
sarily generate  the  error  which  his  lordship,  last  summer,  warmly 
and  successfully  appealed  to  Parliament  to  renounce;  whilst 
such  indifference,  ignorance,  and  error,  could  not  fail  in  their 
turn  to  carry  the  government  headlong  into  the  system  of  tergi- 
versation and  shuffling,  reproved  by  Mr.  Barkly. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  deserves  the  credit  of  seeing  the  force  of  the 
combination  thus  formed  against  Lord  Stanley  from  every  shade 
of  party;  and  he  wisely  gave  way  before  an  overwhelming 
resistance  to  the  Government,  without  even  pretending  to 
understand  the  subject  under  discussion.  His  speeches  were 
striking  examples  of  that  ignorance  of  facts,  to  which  Lord 
Howick  correctly  attributed  a  great  error  in  our  colonial 
policy ;  and  of  that  violation  of  correct  constitutional  princi- 
ples, which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  results  of  that  error. 
Sir  II.  Peel  even  assumed  against  fdl  authority,  as  good  colonial 
law,  that  the  discovery  of  a  savage  country  by  British  subjects 
entitles  the  Crown  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  countir,  unihout 
the  consent  of  the  natives.  He  went  further,  adding  that 
the  true  way  of  settling  difficulties  in  New  Zealand  from  the 
first  was  to  have  acted  upon  this  title ;  and  he  even  regretted 
that  such  a  course  had  not  been  pursued.  Seeing,  then,  that 
we  have  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  his  declaration  in  Exeter 

*  This  ignorance  in  colonial  afTairs  is  nol  new :  Lord  Macartney  attri- 
buted the  loss  of  America  to  it. — Burke's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.,  p.  27. 
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Hall  several  years  ago^ — that  he  was  a  true^  although  a  recent 
philanthropist^ — we  are  entitled  to  call  upon  him  to  reconsider 
positions  opposed  as  much  to  our  old  law^  as  to  the  dictates  of 
philanthropy; — and  which  are  sanctioned  only  by  a  modem 
practice^  that  becomes  destructive  according  as  the  British 
nation  becomes  more  enlightened  and  powerful. 

Positive  authority  of  a  peculiar  character,  is  not  wanting 
in  favour  of  the  humane  view  of  native  rights  on  this  head; 
for  the  instructions  to  Captain  Cook,  on  his  third  voyage,  issued 
in  compliance  with  the  strongly  expressed  sentiments  of  the 
times,'*'  required  the  consent  of  the  natives  as  the  condition 
precedent  to  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  British  autho- 
rity ;  and  our  Indian  law,  cited  above,  recognised  the  principle. 

The  instructions  here  alluded  to,  were  introduced  in  Cook's 
last  voyage,  in  compliance  with  public  opinion.  The  period 
was  that  in  which  Oranville  Sharp  (the  real  originator  of  our 
modern  philanthropy,  and  the  precursor  of  Clarion  and  Wil- 
berforce,  Macaulay  and  Buxton,)  began  his  marvellous  efforts 
in  favour  of  slaves  and  free  aborigines.  Afterwards  the  latter 
were  neglected  in  our  exclusive  vindication  of  negroes.  That  is  to 
say,  at  a  period  when  the  extension  of  our  colonies  in  the  South 
Seas  was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  object  of  British  policy,  the 
ministers  held  it  to  be  theur  duty  to  insert  in  the  document 
originating  our  acquisition  of  new  countries  there,  a  substantial 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  rudest  savage  to  indepen- 
dence. The  history  of  our  old  colonies  is  consistent  with  this 
solemn  act  of  authority.  The  rule  was  afterwards  disregarded, 
at  a  period  when  almost  every  other  incident  to  safe  colonization 
was  renounced.  Despotic  governments  were  established  in  all 
the  new  colonies  on  various  grounds.  Convict  settlements  were 
formed  at  first  to  the  exclusion  of  free  colonists,  and  at  last  to 
the  neglect  of  every  good  principle  of  colonization.  Mission* 
aries  were  long  discountenanced ;  and  the  natives  were  every- 
where more  or  less  oppressed  and  often  exterminated. 

The  result  was,  that  colonies  fell  into  great  public  disfavour. 
The  jobbing,  and  enormous  waste  of  money  wluch  thev  caused, 
induced  some  economists,  such  as  those  of  the  Famell  school, 
to  call  for  the  abandonment  of  colonies,  instead  of  insisting 
loudly  upon  the  reform  of  their  abuses.  The  philanthropists^ 
also^  instead  of  demanding  colonial  reform,  as  a  means  of  pro« 
tecting  the  natives,  had  long  f  leaned  to  the  opinion,  that 

*  Dr.  Johnson  and  Adam  Smith  joined  warmly  in  the  public  reproval  of 
the  massacres  of  natives  in  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage.  Dr.  Hawlies- 
worth  lost  the  post  of  hiatoriographer  to  the  aubsequent  voyages  for  in- 
serting an  apology  for  these  massacres  in  his  first  book. 

t  The  Jesuits  acted  on  this  opinion  in  Paraguay.    Eliot  did  so  in  New 
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their  only  protection  was  to  stop  colonization^  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  impossibility  of  doing  so.  At  the  same  time  a 
sense  of  incapacity  to  govern  extending  colonies^  led  successiye 
ministries  to  make  the  same  vain  attempt. 

In  the  mean  time,  old  colonists  required  fresh  lands  for  their 
increasing  famiUes  and  flocks ;  and  a  new  emigrating  population 
from  home  after  the  general  peace,  of  course  required  &esh  fields 
of  enterprize.  From  both  causes,  arose  an  immense  extension 
of  our  colonial  territory  in  all  quarters,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  government,  which  indeed,  after  many  struggles,  adopted 
vast  regions  it  had  refused  to  acquire  upon  a  rational  and  hu- 
mane system.  That  refusal  constituted  the  error  confessed  by 
Lord  Grey. 

Our  colonial  oflSce  in  Downing-street  is  governed  by  prin- 
ciples, and  it  pursues  practices,  which  must  inevitably,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  bring  disaster  upon  all  within  their  range. 
They  oppress  private  men ;  they  destroy  public  prosperity ;  and 
by  a  just  reaction  they  expose,  degrade,  and  ultimately  ruin 
those  by  whom  official  authority  is  thus  abused. 

This  is  the  effect  of  a  picture  drawn  of  those  principles  and 
practices  by  one  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  colonial 
oflBce  itself;  who  writes,  he  says,  from  experience,  not  from  theoiy. 
We  quote  his  charge,  word  for  word ;  and  leave  the  topic  to  the 
reader's  indignant  reflections : 

'  By  evading  decisions  where  they  can  be  evaded;  by  shifUng 
them  on  other  departments,  where  by  any  possibility  they  can  be 
shifted ;  by  giving  decisions  upon  superficial  examinatioxiB ;  by  con- 
ciliating loud  and  cnere;etio  individuals  at  the  expence  of  such 
public  interests  as  are  dumb,  or  do  not  attract  attention ;  by  sacri- 
ficing what  is  feeble  and  obscure  to  what  is  influential  and  cognizable, 
by  such  means  and  shifts  as  these  the  Secretary  of  State  may  reduce 
his  business  within  his  power,  and  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  safe 
man  without  any  other  reproach  than  that  which  belongs  to  men 
placing  themselves  in  a  way  to  have  their  understandings  abused 
and  debased,  their  sense  of  justice  corrupted,  their  public  spirit 
and  appreciation  of  public  objects  undermined.'-— 2^  Statetnum, 
1836,  p.  152. 

Hence  an  intriguer  in  the  Colonial  Office,  taking  advantage  of 
single  points^  is  enabled  to  ruin  honourable  men,  if  their  general 
good  conduct  is  no  protection. 

England.  John  Newton  and  Wilberforce  agreed,  before  New  South  Wales 
was  founded,  that  no  colonization  at  all  ought  to  be  begun  in  New  Holland, 
when  they  should  have  joined  the  party  which  opposed  the  wretched  colo- 
nization of  convicts  there.  The  philanthropists  are  at  length  changing 
their  views.  Lord  Ashley  seconded  Mr.  C.  Bullet's  motion  for  a  new 
system  of  colonization ;  and  Mr.  Gumey  and  Sir  Edward  Buxton  supported 
that  new  system. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  has  recently  put  this  point  strongly,  in 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  Governor  G-eneral  of  India: — 

'/  will  say*  he  declared,  *that  it  will  he  destructive  of  the  cha^ 
racier  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  a  fatal  check  upon  the  enereies  of 
public  men,  if  you  once  establish  the  precedent  that  you  will  not 
allow  the  general  conduct  and  services  of  a  public  man,  who  may  be' 
acting  at  a  distance  of  five  thousand  miles,  to  be  pleaded  against  a 
single  act  of  indiscretion.'* 

But  what  if  the  facts  as  to  an  alleged  indiscretion  are  dis-  . 
puted^  and  if  in  the  colonial  office  a  hearing  be  refiased,  and 
the  secretary  of  state  prevents  the  Queen  referring  claims  to 
the  privy  council,  to  decide  the  dispute  upon  good  evidence  and 
just  principles  ?  Then,  indeed,  we  may  say,  that  Bentham  was 
right  when^  he  declared  that  '  abominable  intrigue  must  blind 
ministers  /  and  if  the  system  does  not  make  them  base,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  asserts  it  does,  it  renders  them  subservient  to  others  who 
are  base,  which  is  worse.  Such  a  denial  of  a  hearing  is  direcUy 
against  the  constitution. 

The  practice  of  great  injustice  accompanies  and  leads  to  great 
national  calamities.  Our  colonial  empure  stands  upon  the  ruins 
of  three  which  have  fallen ;  and  most  remarkable  it  is,  that  in 
all  three — those  of  Portugal,  Holland,  and  France — signal  in** 
justice  marked  and  preceded  their  decay. 

Camoens  says  of  Portuguese  India,  that  it  had  become  '  the 
step-mother  of  honest  men,  but  a  nursing  parent  to  villains.^ 

Tavernier  says  of  Dutch  India,  that  once  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment most  scrupulously  heard  appeals  against  their  distant 
governors ;  but  in  his  time  the  protection  of  great  men  only 
could  secure  a  hearing  to  the  best  cause.  And  another  Frendi 
writer  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  practice  of  that  government, 
whose  hideous  features  have  to  ttie  minutest  line  been  repro- 
duced iu  our  days  in  England. 

'  The  Dutch  establishments  in  India/  says  Raynal,  *  were  now  in 
the  extremest  bad  order ;  but  their  reform  was  the  more  difficult, 
since  things  were  as  bad  at  home  as  abroad.  The  ministers  for  the 
Dutch  colonies,  instead  of  being  men  of  business  and  colonial  expe- 
rience, were  usually  taken  from  powerful  families  which  monopolised 
the  great  offices.  These  families  were  busy,  some  with  their  political 
and  party  intrigues,  some  with  the  more  general  concerns  of  the 
state ;  and  they  looked  to  colonial  affairs  either  to  advance  the  power 
of  their  party,  or  to  get  places  for  their  connexions  ;  or  from  worse 
motives  of  pecuniary  interest  The  real  business  of  the  colonies,  its 
details,  discussions  on  all  points,  and  with  all  the  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  them,  and  the  greatest  enterprizes  were  turned  over  to  a 

*  House  of  Commons,  9th  Feb.  1843. 
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secretary,  who,  under  the  title  of  counsel  to  the  office,  got  eyeiything 
into  his  own  hands.  The  ministers  came  only  occasionally  to  the 
office,  especially  during  the  intervals  of  the  more  pressing  public 
calls  of  business ;  so  that  they  lost  sight  of  its  connecting  links. 
Consequently  they  were  compelled  to  trust  implicitly  to  the  counBeL 
It  was  his  business  to  read  all  the  dispatches  from  the  colonies^  and 
to  frame  all  the  replies  to  them.  He  was  generally  acute— often 
corrupt — always  dangerous  as  a  guide.  Sometimes  he  was  known  to 
lead  his  superiors  into  terrible  difficulties  of  his  own  contriving ;  and 
at  other  times  to  leave  them  in  scrapes  created  by  their  own  errors.' 
— Raynal.  Histoire  Philosophique,  &c.,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  p.  466. 

This  extremely  striking  passage  furnishes  a  warning  to  us. 
This  system  of  administration  is  ours  almost  to  the  letter ;  and, 
as  Lord  Shelbume  said^  it  lost  us  old  America.  The  Dutch 
would  not  abandon  corruptions^  which  hastened  their  fidl.  It 
remains  to  be  seen^  whether  some  attempt  cannot  be  made  to 
add  to  the  stability  of  our  new  colonial  empire,  by  the  timely 
reform,  which  our  better  popular  elements  admit  of. 

In  France  it  took  twenty  years  before  Lally  ToUendal  ooald 
obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  the  innocence  of  his  murdered 
father.  The  fall  of  IVench  India,  if  owing  to  our  superiority, 
was  at  least  attended  by  the  notorious  injustice  which  enfeebles 
integrity,  and  invigorates  every  mischievous  passion.*  We  are 
now  pursuing  this  last  career,  of  refusing  to  be  just :  and  if  the 
vigour  of  the  national  character  arising  from  other  influences, 
goes  far  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  canker,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  it  paralyzes  the  vigour  which  would  ensure  public 
prosperity. 

The  cure  is — to  open  the  Privy  Council  of  right  to  all  Ap- 
pellants within  its  jurisdiction. 

There  are  remedies  indeed  for  all  colonial  evils ;  and  surely  we 
are  not  so  base  a  people  as  willingly  to  sit  down  in  despair  under 
corruptions  that  admit  of  cure.  The  monuments  of  art  springing 
up  all  about  us,  and  the  astonishing  results  of  our  mercantile  in- 
dustry and  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  the  heroism  of  our  seamen 
and  soldiers,  are  not  the  only  wonders  which  are  to  do  honour  to 
our  time.  Our  civil  triumphs  may  and  must  be  extended  to  our 
laws  and  administration  abroad  and  at  home.  The  debfites  <tf 
last  year  on  New  Zealand,  proved  that  we  have  statesmen 
among  us  aware  of  existing  e^als ;  and  the  wise  way  to  Colonial 
Reform  now  taken  by  Mr.  Hume  through  the  examination  of 
our  Colonial  History,  justifies  a  sanguine  hope  that  a  future 
is  coming  to  us  in  which  the  lessons  of  that  history,  br  its 
warnings  so  frightfully  neglected,  will  produce  for  us  and  fat 
all  who  are  under  our  influence,  peaceful  and  prosperous  days. 

*  Lord  Mahon's  History,  Vol.  IV.  p.  543. 
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Such  happy  resalts^  however,  cannot  be  secnred  without  ik 
searching  inquiry  into  all  that  concerns  our  colonial  adimniBtra^ 
tion ;  without  securing  to  the  home  authorities  a  complete  know<i 
ledge  of  colonial  facts;  nor,  finally,  without  resorting  to  the 
good  old  English  plan  of  calling  into  that  administration,  b» 
legislators,  those  who  are  affected  by  public  measures — in  one 
word,  without  estabUshing  self-governmeni  for  oxxr  colooistB;  to 
the  very  utmost  extent  to  which  it  can  be  carried,  whilst  colonies 
are  connected  with  the  mother  country. 

That  great  principle  of  se^  government  abroad,  introduced 
with  its  necessary  Umitations,  is  consistent  with  an  institution 
for  which  we  are  now  ripe  at  home ; — ^namely,  an  institution  to 
be  formed,  of  colonial,  Indian,  and  home  members  of  high  rank 
and  extensive  experience,  analogous  to  a  combination  of  the 
old  plantation  committees  of  the  prin^  council;  of  the  present 
colonial  agents,  and  colonial  associations;  and  of  the  nench 
colonial  delegates  sitting  in  Paris.  It  would  exceed  the  proper 
limits  of  this  article  to  set  forth  the  entire  compositiou  and 
attributes  of  this  body;  but  if  it  were  duly  established,  si? 
multancously  with  elective  assemblies  in  oB  the  colonies  | 
and  with  the  admission  of  a  few  colonial  members  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  go  far  to  settle  all  colonial  diffi- 
culties, and  to  place  this  country  in  the  position  it  ought  to 
occupy. 

The  scheme  of  such  a  colonial  council  in  London,  is  ably  de-^ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  the  Progress  of  the  Nation,  yd,  iii, 
p.  317. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  colonial  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  originally  stated  by  Baron  Maseres,  in  1776. 
They  have  lately  been  forcibly  urged  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bannister,  of  the  Temple. 

Measures  like  these,  will  make  our  colonies  one  with  us ;  and 
call  forth  from  the  whole  empire,  its  best  strength  for  the 
general  good.  They  will  also  save  us  firom  new  losses,  such  as 
those  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  seventy  years  ago— 
from  the  mortification  of  being  expelled  from  Canada,  or  ex- 
eluded  from  Oregon  by  the  superiority  of  our  neighbours  in  a 
great  art  of  statesmanship— colonization.  Thev  would  extin- 
guish such  bloody  migrations  as  those  of  South  AiGrica  in  the 
last  twelve  years,  such  wars  as  those  of  West  Africa,  and  that 
of  New  Zealand, — and  the  more  disgraceful,  unceasing  mas- 
sacres throughout  the  Australias, — ^all  attributable  to  what  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  too  mildly  stigmatised  as  the  '  Chapter 
of  Accidents/  of  the  colonial  office. ' 

What  this  vast  colonial  empire  really  is,  may  be  seen  to  some 
extent  from  a  paper  printed  last  year  by  the  House  of  Commons 
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on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume^*  which  shews  our  forty-one  colo- 
nies to  have  a  population  of  four  million^  six  hundred  and 
seventy-four  thousand^  three  hundred  and  thirty-fhree  scnils;  to 
have  exports  and  imports  worth  £27^4kOO^OOO  sterling ;  and  to 
employ  5865  ships^  of  1^171^762  tons  burthen^  being  doubk  thai 
qf  all  France. 

These  figures  do  not  include  India  or  Chinai<— nor  do  thij 
extend  to  the  millions  of  coloured  people^  who  are  really  de* 
pendent  on  our  policy  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  army^  navy^  and  ordnance  estimates^  shew  the  distribop 
tion  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  throughout  the  colonies.  The 
papers  of  the  Geographical  Society  trace  the  progress  of  our 
science;  whilst  the  wider  and  more  important  influence  of 
Christian  civilization  is  marked  by  the  missionary  stations. 

On  the  head  of  geography,  very  much  remains  to  be  doM 
for  the  colonies.  Such  maps  as  the  excellent  Colonial  Chart, 
and  the  still  more  useful  collection  of  missionary  maps,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Wyld,  of  Charing  Cross,  ought  to  be  distributed 
largely  by  the  government  throughout  all  the  colonies,  and  at 
home,  as  school  books.  Great  efforts  are  making  by  particular 
individuals  to  advance  the  means  of  geographical  knowledge; 
but  they  must  fail,  if  not  supported  vigorously  by  government. 
The  ancients  placed  maps  on  a  vast  scale  upon  the  walls  of  their 
temples  and  colleges,  to  teach  the  people,  and  especially  the 
young.  A  map  of  the  old  world,  five  feet  in  diameter,  was 
exposed  for  centuries  as  an  altar-piece  of  the  cathedral  at  Here« 
ford.  A  map,  by  the  famous  Cabot's  own  hand,  was  long  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  old  palace  at  Whitehall. 

The  elements  of  such  insinuation  by  the  eye  are  most  abun- 
dantly at  our  command.  Not  to  mention  Cook's  South-Sea 
treasures  in  the  British  Museum,  and  similar  treasures  in  all 
Missionary  and  United  Service  Museums,  we  have  had  recent 
proof  of  the  extent  of  such  resources,  in  the  invaluable  collec- 
tions of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  for  South  Africa;  of  Mr.  Catlin, 
for  the  Indians  of  North  American ;  of  Mr.  Dunn,  for  China  ; 
and  of  Mr.  Augas,  for  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  now  exhi* 
biting  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly ;  and  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  classes.  The  frequenting  of  these  exhibitions 
is  a  good  sign  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  subject 
of  tlicm, — the  savage  whom  we  are  fast  destroying.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  means  will  one  day  be  devised  for  preserving  them 
at  national  institutions,  after  they  have  ceased  to  gratify 
curiosity. 

*  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1845.— No.  49. 
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1846. 
Few  periods  of  our  history  are  more  interesting  or  instructive 
tbau  that  embraced  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  sufficiently 
distant  for  us  to  judg;e  of  its  actors  and  events  with  a  good  degree 
of  impartiality,  and  yet  near  enough  to  engage  our  sympathies, 
and  to  exercise  the  influence  of  present  and  Uiing  interests. 
Some  other  periods  are  invested  with  deeper  importance,  and 
present  specimens  of  our  common  nature,  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
mould.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  times  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  Commonweahh ;  but  that  era  stands 
apart  from  all  others  in  onr  history,  having  qualities  of  its  own 
which  eschew  comparison,  and  for  the  most  part  stand  out  in 
contrast,  with  all  which  preceded  or  have  followed.  The  age  of 
Pitt  and  Fox  has  a  distinctive  interest,  which  is  greatly  derived 
from  the  character  of  its  chief  actors,  and  the  crisis  it  consti- 
tuted in  the  history  of  parties.  Their  talents  were  singularly 
varied,  yet  of  the  highest  order,  and  their  personal  history  had 
few  points  in  common.  The  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  ending 
his  career  as  the  idol  of  the  Tories  and  the  sworn  enemy  of 
reform;  Charles  James  Pox  ejected  from  the  North  administra- 
tion, and  becoming  the  eloquent  champion  of  popidar  rights ; 
whilst  Edmund  Burke,  in  some  respects  superior  to  both,  re- 
nouncing hia  earlier  position  and  frieudshipa,  entered  into  alli- 
ances as  hostile  to  his  reputation  as  they  were  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  liberty  throughout  Europe.  lu  the  contests  of 
that  day,  however,  the  highest  element  of  statesmaoaliip  is 
wanted.  It  is  but  occasionally  that  we  meet  with  the  nohler 
spirit  which  so  frequently  appeared  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
where  the  personal  was  merged  in  the  pubhc,  the  partisan  in  the 
patriot,  where  an  honest  consecration  to  the  welfare  of  the  many 
became  the  rule,  aud  constituted  the  end  of  senatorial  labours. 
Personal  ambition,  or  party  feuds,  make  up  for  the  most  part  the 
history.  It  is  a  gladiatorial  scene  which  we  witness, — the 
struggles  of  faction  rather  than  of  principle,  the  vehemence 
and  passion  of  selfish  combatants,  rather  than  the  cooperation 
of  enhghtened  intellects  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  nations. 

No  illusion  can  be  more  perfect  than  that  which  has  been 
practised  on  the  young  intellect  of  England.  To  dispel  it  is  no 
grateful  task,  but  to  do  so  is  absolutely  needful  in  order  that 
the  true  lesson  of  history  should  be  leamt.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  connect  great  names  with  immortal  principles,  and 
oar  admiration  of  the  latter  has  been  associated,  by  a  natural 
s  s  2 
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law,  with  the  former.    There  was  little,  however,  in  the  spirit 
and  inward  purposes  of  the  men  to  warrant  this.     They  were  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  with  views  as  secular  and  selfish  as  the  other 
politicians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.    Burke  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  purest  of  his  class,  but  his  passions  were  too 
vehement,  and  his  judgments  too  treacherous  and  hasty,  to  allow 
of  liis  being  regarded  with  the  confiding  admiration  which  is 
inspired  by  the  highest  class  of  statesmen.    Whilst  we  listen  to 
the  splendid  oratory  of  Fox,  unrivalled  in  his  powers  of  debate, 
we  unconsciously  worship  the  speaker  as  the  anointed,  oracle  <rf 
truth.     But   a  moment's  reflection  and  our  worship   ceases. 
There  is  nothing  to  sustain  our  faith.     The  evidences  of  deep 
earnestness  are  wanting,  even  the  ordinary  and  outward  marks 
of  consistency  are  absent.     The  actor  is  more  visible  than  the 
man.     The  party  leader  rather  than  the  self-sacrificing  patriot 
is  the  image  which  remains  before  the  mind.     The  elements  of 
moral  greatness  were  wanting,  and  his  life,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing his  splendid  powers,  failed  to  accomplish  its  proper 
vocation.     A  gambler  and  a  debauchee,  he  failed  to  cany  along 
with  him  the  confiding  trust  of  the  popular  mind,  by  whi(£ 
alone  he  could  hope  to  make  way  against  the  stolid  obstinacy 
of  the  king,  and  the  violent  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  and 
besotted  squirearchy.    Thus  it  has  ever  been  in  English  history, 
and  though  in  particular  cases  we  may  regret  the  result,  we  do 
not,  on  the  whole,  wish  it  were  otherwise.     Despotic  ministers 
may  work    out   their  designs    whatever  be   their   character, 
but  the   advocates  of  popular  freedom   can  triumph  only  by 
transparent  integrity  and  deep  earnestness.     These  are  the  de- 
ments of  their  power,  without  which  they  wiU  be  like  Samson 
shorn  of  his  strength.   It  would  be  easy  to  name  Uving  senators 
of  liberal  views,  and  of  more  than  average  talent,  who  yet 
fiiil  to  make  any  impression  on  the  country,  because  there  is 
no  faith  in  the  deep  seriousness  of  their  advocacy.     It  was 
so  with  Fox  and  his  associates,  though  the  fascination  of  his 
manners,  the  splendour  of  his  gifts,  and  the  fearful  tragedies 
which  marked  the  period  of  his  public  life,  gave  him,  probably, 
greater  power  than  was  ever  possessed  by  any  other  popular 
statesman  similarly  constituted.     What  might  have  been  the 
result  had  he  associated  the  elements  of  moral  with  those  of 
intellectual  greatness,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.    We  have  our  opi- 
nion on  this  point,  and  when  occasion  requires  shall  be  firee  to 
express  it. 

The  work  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks— of  which 
the  first  volume  only  has  yet  appeared — is  the  production  of  a 
clever  man,  completely  acquainted  with  the  times  described.  It 
is  somewhat  too  sketchy  for  our  taste,  and  is  deficient  in  what. 
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for  want  of  a  tetter  name,  we  will  term  the  philoaopliy  of  tlie 
subject.  The  standard  of  public  raoraUty  applied  is,  more- 
over, in  some  ciises  exceedingly  lax,  and  the  style  is  loose  and 
inaccurate.  Yet,  notwith standing  these  drawbacks,  the  work  is 
both  attractive  and  useful.  It  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
all  classes,  and  may  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  history 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  period  em- 
braced is  that  which  intervened  between  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war;  and  the 
objects  kept  ia  i-iew  throughout,  and  which  it  is  designed  to 
illustrate,  are;  the  nature  of  the  English  government,  in  prac- 
tice, a^  distinguished  from  the  tiichnical  constitution  of  law 
books ;  the  characters  and  principles  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
presided  over  English  affairs ;  the  influence  of  the  French  Kfi- 
Tolution  J  and  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  The 
present  volume  embraces  only  a  very  brief  period,  and  com- 
mences with  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  administration  in  March, 
1782.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  event  was  the  disasters 
of  the  Americhn  war,  which  had  gradually  increased  the  Whig 
minorities,  until  they  became  too  powerful  to  allow  the  court 
favourite  longer  to  retain  office.  From  the  year  1775,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  millions  had  been  expended,  thirteen 
colonies,  besides  several  West  India  and  other  islands  had  been 
lost,  and  an  exhausting  war  with  America,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  was  being  waged.  It  was,  thei-efore,  obviously  quite 
time,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  HlioiUd  be  overruled  by  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  minister  who  had 
servilely  lent  himself  to  the  crown  should  be  driven  from 
office. 

The  party  which  siicceeded  was  that  of  the  Whigs,  and  no 
slight  difficulty  was  experienced  in  inducing  the  monarch  to 
recall  them  to  his  councils.  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the 
case  overcame  his  reluctance,  and,  as  we  shidl  presently  sec,  he 
retained  them  no  longer  than  that  necessity  lasted.  The  part 
acted  by  the  Whigs  in  1688  had  placed  them  in  a  commanding 
position,  and  given  them  a  long  tenure  of  office ;  occasionally, 
indeed,  interruj^ted  in  its  earlier  period,  but  ultimately  settling 
down  to  sometliing  like  a  monopoly  of  civil  trusts  aud  emolu- 
ments. A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  essential  to  an  accurate 
estimate  of  English  history  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  accession  of  George  iii,  The  following  estract  will  aid  the 
intelligent  reader,  in  tracing  out  the  threads  of  a  narrative, 
which  exhibits  both  the  glory  and  the  weakness  of  Whiggism. 

■  The  Whig  party  had  acquired  greut  historical  lustre  by  their 
overthrow  of  the  bluiitls  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Thoy  hod  ori- 
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ginated  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  their  Bchemes  were  sanctioned  liy 
Xhe  Tories,  and  that  great  historical  event  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  union  of  both  parties.  But  the  burthen  of  maintaining  the  Re- 
volution was  thrown  upon  the  Whigs.  The  adherents  of  the  exiled 
family  were  formidable  in  number  and  influence,  and  down  to  the 
period  of  1748,  it  was  not  impossible  for  enterprising  statesmen  to 
have  effected  a  counter-revolution.  Many  of  the  Tones  aided  the 
Jacobites,  and  the  fear  of  '  Popery '  alone  deterred  a  large  portion 
of  the  nation  from  championing  the  ancient  Dynasty.  In  addition  to 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  new  family  upon  the  throne,  the  Whigs 
were  embarrassed  by  the  characters  of  the  two  first  Georges.  They 
had  no  qualities  of  insinuation,  and  were  in  many  respects  unsuited 
for  England ;  they  were  formal  and  pedantic  in  their  notions,  and 
did  not  properly  feel  their  glory  as  British  kings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  the  Stuart  Pretenders  dispirited 
the  Tories,  and  nullified  their  schemes.  And  from  the  landing  of 
King  William  at  Torbay,  in  1688,  down  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  success  of  the  Revolution  wavered,  and  the 
great  cause  of  rational  and  constitutional  liberty  would  have  been 
lost,  but  for  the  skill  and  happy  sagacity  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Thus  the  services  which  the  Whigs  had  rendered  to  the  monarchy. 
gave  them  a  claim  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  king ;  but 
like  all  political  parties  they  stretched  their  claims  too  far,  and  they 
evidently  thought  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  destroyed  the 
prerogative  of  the  sovereign  to  rule  without  responsible  adviseiBy 
but  had  also  created  a  privilege  for  the  Whigs  to  advise  the  crown 
in  perpetuity.' — vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  this  party  when  George  iti. 
ascended  the  throne  in  1760.  The  young  king,  then  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  determined  to  break  through  the  restraints 
under  which  his  predecessors  had  been  held,  and  to  assert  for  the 
crown,  the  right  reserved  to  it  by  the  constitution,  of  chooaiiig 
its  own  advisers.  His  early  associates  had  been  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  Whigs,  whose  haughty  bearing  and  negleet  rf 
the  genius  and  business  capacity  of  '  new  men'  contribated 
much  to  the  success  of  his  policy.  'The  great  revolution 
families'  were  astonished  at  the  temerity  of  the  monarch* 
Their  long  possession  of  office  had  engendered  the  notion  of 
its  being  their  right.  They  constituted  an  oligarchy,  popular 
in  their  theory,  but  despotic  and  corrupt  in  their  rule;  over- 
shadowing the  throne  only  to  divide  amongst  themselves  the 
spoils  of  the  state.  To  their  dictation  the  young  monarch  refuted 
to  submit,  and  on  this  point  he  was  clearly  right.  The  great 
mass  of  the  community  felt  with  him,  and  had  his  lubsequant 
selection  been  wise,  had  the  ministers  chosen  been  men  of 
large  capacity  and  patriotic  views,  intent  on  the  wise  conduct  of 
national  affairs  and  the  true  interests  of  both  king  and  people 
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Oeorge  iii.  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  hMtinff  gfatitude  of 
his  subjects.  That  this  was  not  the  case  we  need  Scarcely 
remark.  Sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  is  famished  bj  the  down- 
fall of  the  North  administration^  under  circumstances  bf  pecoliior 
ignominy,  in  1782. 

The  cabinet  which  succeeded  took  its  name  from  the  Marquia 
of  Eockingham,  its  nominal  head.  It  was  composed  of  twa 
divisions,  known  as  the  Rockingham  and  the  Shelbume  Whies^ 
and  all  its  chief  offices,  excepting  the  chancellorship^  which  me 
king  insisted  on  Lord  Thurlow  retaining,  were  distributed 
amongst  the  aristocratic  members  of  the  party.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  two  sections  which  composed  this  administration, 
furnishes  the  secret  of  its  short-Uv^  existence.  A  house  so 
divided  was  not  likely  to  stand  long  against  the  determined  hos- 
tility of  the  king. 

'  Lord  Rockingham's  followers  vrere  what  might  be  oalled  the 
family  compact  Whigs — ^representing  the  principles  of  preitoriptive 
Whiggery.  Lord  Shelburne's  faction  had  originally  been  formed 
by  Lord  Chatham,  and  affected  to  act  independently  of  party  tie»^ 
they  were  Whigs  of  progression,  and  stoatly  combated  the  leading 
article  of  the  Rockingham  creed— -^  that  the  great  Revolation  families 
should  govern  England.'  One  party  was  an  oJigarohy  with  a  historical 
fame,  and  confederated  under  hereditary  leaders;— 4t8  Russells-^ 
Cavendishes — and  Bentincks,  and  a  swarm  of  minor  Whig  families 
being  all  bound  together  by  ancient  recollections — ^habitual  inter- 
course— and  family  alliances.  They  formed  a  vast  junto,  of  great 
ambition  and  prodigious  power.  Their  politics  had  been  elaborately 
digested  into  a  system  by  the  genius  of  Burke,  who  gave  them  a 
political  code,  and  who  furnished  them  with  a  variety  of  maxims, 
and  general  principles  so  happily  expressed  as  to  seem  suited  for 
the  Rockingham  creed  alone.  They  were  ready  to  defend  the  theory 
of  monarchy,  and  were  desirous  of  keeping  the  sovereign  their  crea- 
ture. They  were  eager  to  espouse  the  popular  cause,  provided  the 
people  were  ready  to  remain  their  clients.  They  wished  to  introduce 
into  political  life,  new  men  of  genius,  who  were  to  exhibit  their 
talents,  adorn  the  party,  but  should  not  aspire  to  sitting  in  the 
Cabinet. 

'  The  Shelbume  party,  on  the  other  hand,  cherished  the  tenets  of 
Whiggery,  but  it  applied  them  after  a  different  fashion  from  the 
Rockingham  school.  They  thought  that  England  should  be  governed 
by  a  much  larger  and  even  more  formidable  junto  than  tne  great 
Revolution  families ;  they  cordially  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
a  power,  which  was  only  superciliously  recognized  by  the  Rockingham 
Whigs ;  in  short,  the  Shelbume  party  thought  that  the  trae  idea  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  was  that  the  English  public  should  govern,  8:ild 
not  a  collection  of  mat  families.  The  supporters  of  the  Shelbume 
system  distinguished  between  a  public  sna  a  populace^  as  they  dis- 
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criminated  between  a  Whig  party,  and  a  faction  of  families.  Lftugfa* 
ing  at  the  divine  right  of  kings,  they  spurned  the  principle  that  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire  should  parcel  out  the  empire  be* 
tween  them.  They  thought  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  choose  bis 
ministers  from  the  host  of  public  men  in  parliament,  and  they  boldly 
claimed  the  right  of  men  of  commanding  talent  .to  sit  in  the  cabinet, 
even  though  fortune  had  not  given  them  ancestors,  *  who  (in  the 
graceful  catchwords  of  the  Rockinghams)  had  bled  with  Hampden 
in  jhe  field,  or  died  with  Sydney  on  the  scaffold.'  They  went  to  the 
king's  closet,  as  his  ministers  ;  they  did  not  comport  themselves  as 
his  masters,  or  demean  themselves  (like  Lord  North  and  his  col- 
leagues) as  if  they  were  his  servants.  A  manly  sovereign  would 
not  be  thrown  upon  his  metal  by  the  Shelburne  system  of  politics, 
nor  would  a  despotic  monarch  select  his  tools  from  men  bred  in  that 
school.  To  both  king  and  people  their  conduct  was  more  truly  re- 
spectful than  that  of  the  Rockingham  party/ — Ih,  pp.  21 — 23. 

Charles  James  Fox^  then  'in  the  flush  of  his  popularity^  and 
political  fame/  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state^  whilst 
Edmund  Burke,  infinitely  his  superior  in  morals,  and  inferior  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  gigantic  splendours  of  his 
intellect,  was  assigned  only  the  subordinate  office  of  paymaster 
of  the  forces.  The  one  was  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  the  other 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  slender  means  and  of  no  family  influence, 
and  in  this  fact  the  secret  of  their  disproportionate  reward  is 
found. 

'  Were  a  man  in  this  country/  remarks  the  most  recent  biographer 
of  Burke,  '  of  great  capacity  and  attainments,  though  of  little  influ- 
ence or  fortune,  such  for  instance  as  Mr.  Burke  himself  was,  delibe- 
rately to  choose  his  side  in  politics  as  he  would  a  profession — ^that 
is,  for  the  advantages  it  is  likely  to  bring — he  would,  probably,  not 
be  a  Whig.  That  numerous  and  powerful  body  is  believed  to  be 
too  tenacious  of  official  consequence  to  part  with  it  to  talents  alone, 
and  too  prone  to  consider  high  rank,  leading  influence,  and  great 
family  connexion,  rather  than  abilities  of  humble  birth,  as  of  right 
entitled  to  the  first  offices  of  government.  They  are  willing,  indeed, 
to  grant  emolument,  but  not  to  grant  power,  to  any  other  than 
lawyers,  who  do  not  materially  interfere  with  their  views  on  the 
chief  departments  of  government ;  an  opinion  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  profession  of  popular  principles,  is  believed  to  have  made 
them  sometimes  unpopular  in  the  great  market  of  public  talent,  and 
to  have  driven  many  useful  allies  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.* 

Both  Fox  and  Burke  belonged  to  the  Rockingham  {JEUStion,  and 
the  Correspondence  of  the  latter,  recently  published,  dearly 
reveals  the  want  of  hiirniony  and  consequent    lack  of    cou- 

♦  Prior,  p.  233. 
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fidence,  amongst  tlie  leaders  of  the  adminiBtration.  The  death 
of  Lord  Ilockinghara^  wliich  occurred  in  the  following  July,  led 
to  the  premiership  of  Lord  Shelburne,  under  whom  both  Fox 
and  Burke  declined  to  serve.  Several  members,  howevefj  of 
the  former  cabinet  remained  in  office,  and  considerable  business 
talent  was  secui'cd  in  the  adhesion  of  William  Pitt,  who  held 
the  chiincellorahip  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  loud  in  his  pro- 
fession nf  reform  principles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Shelhu.riie'8  was  the  most  popular  section  of  the  Whig  party. 
They  were  in  fact  the  movement  pjirty  of  their  day,  the  Whig- 
radical  division  of  the  hberal  host.  Yet  to  this  party  did  the 
second  William  Pitt  belong,  the  man  whose  name  waa  speedily 
to  become  the  terror  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  the  confideuce 
aud  hope  of  despotism,  throughout  Europe.  Such  are  the 
changes  which  we  witness  in  the  course  of  human  affairs — 

Etn 

In  thia  respect  the  future  prime  minister  of  George  iii.,  who 
was  to  lead  tlje  crusade  against  European  freedom,  was  greatly 
in  advance  of  Burke,  by  whose  timely  conversion  his  nefarious 
designs  were  to  be  so  powerfidly  aided.  The  reformers  of  the 
period  before  us,  like  those  of  most  other  days,  were  of  two 
kinds,  of  whom  Lord  Shelburne  and  John  Wilkes  may  be  taken 
as  types.  The  former  headed  the  party  which  represented  the 
views  of  Lord  Chatham,  who,  in  moving  an  address  to  the  king, 
in  1 770,  expressed  the  opinion  that  '  an  additional  number  of 
knights  of  the  shire  ought  to  be  added  as  a  balance  against  the 
weight  of  several  corrupt  and  venal  boroughs,  which,  perhaps,' 
he  remarked,  '  could  not  be  lopped  off  entirely  without  the 
hazard  of  a  public  con^ndsion  !'  AVilkes,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  no  scruple,  and  observed  no  limits.  Headstrong,  selfish, 
and  venal,  he  viewed  everything  in  reference  to  his  own  base 
interests,  acting  the  bully,  or  the  hypocrite,  just  as  he  deemed 
it  moat  likely  to  advance  his  sinister  designs.  The  blunders  of 
his  enemies  gave  him  great  advantage  by  which  he  was  not 
slow  to  profit,  but  the  fame  and  the  influence  of  the  dema- 
gogue is  necessiu'ily  brief,  and  Wilkes  lived  to  inherit  the  con- 
tempt and  neglect  which  he  so  well  merited.  Oiu'  author  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  indulge  in  much  loose  declamation— -wo 
might  use  a  more  significant  term — purporting  to  be  a  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  Radical  Reform  Class  of  the  past  fifty  years.  There 
is  an  ii-ritaljihty  and  want  of  discrimination  in  his  allusions  to 
this  class  for  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  account,  were  it 
not  customary  with  writers  who  can  palliate  the  dishonesty  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  in  signing,  as  is  alleged,  his  name  in  favour 
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of  vote  by  ballot,  annual  pariiaments,  and  other  swaepiiig 
changes, '  merely  from  a  careless  desire  of  humouring  the  popu- 
lar party/  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  motives  and  to  impeach  the 
conduct  of  the  more  upright  and  consistent  friends  of  liberty. 
We  give  the  following  as  a  sample,  simply  cautioning  our 
readers  against  estimating  the  writer's  impartiality,  or  judg- 
ment, by  it.  The  good  taste  it  evinces  is  on  a  par  with  its  d:»> 
crimination. 

'  To  the  exertions  of  Wilkes  and  Tooke,  aided  by  the  licence  oi 
the  London  rabble,  is  to  be  traced  the  birth  of  that  spirit  of  false 
democracy,  which  under  various  names  duped  thousands ;  and  dis- 
turbed English  society  for  the  succeeding  sixty  years.  One  picture 
of  the  tribunes  of  that  licentious  party  answers  for  their  character  and 
purposes  at  all  periods  of  their  history.  What  knaves !  what  slan- 
derers of  England  and  its  institutions !  and  side  by  side  with  the 
charlatana^and  adventurers,  what  vain  and  futile  theorists,  imbecile 
in  devising  good,  influential  in  aggravating  evils !  The  aristocratic 
gambler,  driven  to  politics  from  his  craving  for  excitement ;  the  no- 
torious profligate,  declaiming  in  favour  of  political  purity ;  the  vain 
dreamer,  the  fantastic  schemer,  the  puerile  theorist,  seeking  food  for 
their  vanity  in  public  notoriety,  or  hoping  by  popular  connexions  to 
impart  strength  to  their  weak  abilities :  such  are  the  leaders  who  pe- 
riodically return  for  the  disturbance  and  delusion  of  the  untaught 
and  neglected  masses,  who  smoulder  in  the  purlieus  of  our  great 
towns.  With  them  are  mixed,  perchance,  some  antiquarian  dotard, 
who  sees  perfection  in  the  parchment  constitutions  of  former  ages. 
His  honest  folly  contrasts  with  the  coarse  ambition  of  the  bloated 
aldermen  seeking  to  buy  popular  applause  at  so  much  per  shout. 
And  hearken  to  yon  briefless  barrister,  advertising  his  fluency  of 
vituperation,  while  'hear  hims'  are  cried  by  the  quack,  who  has 
risen  into  bad  eminence  by  calumniating  the  faculty,  or  by  the  cler- 
gyman, whose  vices  have  deprived  him  of  his  parish !  Such  are  the 
prominent  figures  of  that  grovelling  school  of  reform,  founded  by 
Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke,  and  continued  to  later  generations,  by 
their  equally  vicious,  but  far  more  contemptible  successors.  For  in 
truth  the  polluted  characters  of  the  tribunes  of  the  British  populace 
did  more  for  half  a  century  to  retard  the  growth  of  a  true  public 
spirit,  and  to  confirm  the  power  of  an  oligarchy,  than  the  government 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  strengthen  and  up- 
hold the  borough  system.  It  was  the  lives  of  the  leaders,  and  not 
the  purposes  of  their  party,  which  for  so  many  years  made  Radical  a 
synonyme  for  rascal.  And  of  all  the  deceivers  of  the  multitude, 
none  were  more  worthy  of  grave  censure  than  the  aristocratic  liber- 
tines, who  laughed  in  their  orgies  over  the  success  of  their  efforts  in 
popular  delusion.' — lb.  p.  72---74 

That  there  were  bad  men  then,  as  now,  we  doubt  not — men 
who  traded  in  patriotism  and  langhed  at  the  confidence  they  in- 
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apired;  but  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  majority,  or  even  with 
a  large  proportion,  of  those  who  thought  or  acted  for  the  people^ 
at  the  eventful  period  referred  to,  we  unhesitatingly  deny.  lo 
private  morals,  even  the  worst  of  this  class  scarcely  sunk  below 
Fox  and  Sheridau,  whilst  the  great  body  of  tbcoi  were  infinitely 
their  superiors.  But  so  it  has  ever  been.  The  vices  of  the 
great  are  glossed  over  and  forgotten,  whilst  those  of  the  people 
are  magnified  and  repeated  ad  nauseam.  The  only  effectual 
cure  for  this  is  iu  the  people  having  writers  of  their  own.  His- 
tory haa  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  it 
has  told  only  a  one-sided  tale.  Let  us  have  fair  play,  and  wft 
shrink  not  from  the  comparison.  We  can  scarcely  reQ-ain  from 
smiling  when  we  read  such  rigmarole  as  the  following.  A  man 
must  Lave  hirge  confidence  in  the  ignorance,  or  gullibility  of  his 
readers,  to  have  penned  it. 

'  But  though  the  representative  system  required  reforni,  its  evils 
were  exaggerated.  This  was  found  to  be  the  ciLSe  when  men  began 
lo  reason  about  the  remedy.  A  large  park — a  aniall  mound  of  eartU 
— a  caatle  in  ruins — were  severally  represented  by  a  pair  of  mem- 
bers, but  large  towns  bad  no  spokesmen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  was  the  evil ;  yet  what  was  to  be  the  remedy  !  Was  England 
to  be  placed  under  the  tyranny  of  a  multitudinous  constituency  I  Was 
the  country  to  be  cut  up  into  rectangular  districts,  and  the  number 
of  the  population  taken  as  the  standard  of  elective  right  N  To  these 
questions  the  common  sense  of  the  country  answered  in  the  neeattva. 
Many  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  rotten  boroughs  had  their 
advantages.  Men  of  talent ;  lawyers  of  character  and  political  pro- 
mise ;  country  gentlemen  of  public  spirit  greater  than  their  private 
fortunes;  intelligent  merchants,  who  bad  no  local  connexions,  and 
whose  probity  recoiled  from  the  purchnse  of  a  few  hundred  pauper- 
electors  ;  men  of  leisure  and  refined  habits,  averse  to  the  electioneer- 
ing chicane,  tumult,  and  obloquy  attendant  on  large  constituencies  i 
these  various  classes  of  men  were  enabled  to  enter  public  life  through 
rotten  boroughs,  and  to  preserve  their  mental  independence  free 
from  degrading  bondage  to  popular  fanaticism.' — lb,  p,  75. 

The  same  want  of  discrimination  and  eaudour  is  visible  in 
onr  author's  allusions  to  the  American  colonics.  A  blind  and 
unheeding  attachment  to  things  'as  they  are,'  leads  him  to 
misapprehend  the  character  of  the  colonists,  and  to  attribute  to 
them  qualities  of  which  they  were  wholly  destitute.  This  is  the 
more  discreditable  as  sufficient  time  for  reflection  haa  been 
allowed,  and  candid  men  of  all  parties  are  now  united  in  opi- 
nion, that  if  ever  a  justification  of  resistance  was  made  out, 
it  existed  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  American  States.  If  our 
author's  theory  is  to  be  admitted,  the  loss  of  our  American 
colooiee  is  another  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  us  by  our 
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Established  Church.  No  forethought^  or  forbearance^  would 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  The  infatuation  of 
successive  cabinets  was  not  requisite^  nor  the  palpable  violation 
of  guaranteed  rights  required.  The  same  result  must  have 
ensued^  though  at  a  period  somewhat  more  remote^  from  the 
operation  of  causes  inherent  in  'the  dissenting  and  puritanical 
spirit'  prevalent  amougst  the  colonies.  The  following  briel 
passage  explains  our  author's  theory  and  does  discredit  to  his 
understanding. 

*  In  losing  the  American  colonies,  England  had  to  bear  that  which 
was  certain  to  occur.  For  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  Ame« 
rican  colonists  must,  in  the  course  of  things,  have  revolted  from  the 
mother  country.  A  dissenting  and  puritanical  spirit  swayed  their 
minds,  and  influenced  their  manners.  They  left  England  sour  and 
discontented,  and  absence  from  the  mother  country  did  not  soflen 
their  angry  feelings.  Their  religion  and  politics  were  equally  ad- 
verse to  all  submission  of  mind  and  opinion,  and  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  merely  dissenting,  but  they  were  fanatically  anxious  to 
force  their  neighbours  into  their  way  of  thinking.  Their  manners 
partook  of  their  religion.  Rigid  and  severe,  they  had  no  community 
of  feeling  with  the  social  ideas  of  the  English  people.  Those  things 
which  have  drawn  forth  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  English  nation 
were  never  regarded  by  them  with  attachment  and  pride.  In  short, 
therS  was  no  moral  union  between  England  and  the  colonies.  Thus 
their  separation  was  certain  to  occur,  inasmuch  as  the  colonists  inherited 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.' — lb.  p.  128. 

We  turn  from  these  exceptionable  matters  to  pursue  the 
course  of  the  history.  Lord  Shelbume's  administration  was 
assailed  by  the  united  forces  of  Lord  North  and  of  Mr.  Fox. 
The  opposition  of  the  former  was  natural,  that  of  the  latter  fac- 
tious and  selfish.  The  Tory  minister  was  to  be  calculated  on  aa 
an  opponent,  but  the  hostility  of  the  popular  leader  served  to 
bring  his  own  sincerity  into  doubt,  and  to  induce  the  beUef  that 
his  public  life  was  swayed  by  personal  ambition  and  spleen,  rather 
than  by  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  national  welfare.  He  had 
frequently  denounced  Lord  North  as  an  incapable  and  vicious 
minister,  '  the  most  infamous  of  mankind,'  '  as  the  great  cri- 
minal of  the  state,  whose  blood  must  expiate  the  calamities  he 
had  brought  upon  his  coimtry :'  '  a  man  with  whom,  if  he 
should  ever  act,  he  would  be  content  to  be  thought  for  ever 
infamous.'  With  such  a  man,  unchanged  in  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples, were  Fox  and  his  Whig  associates  content  to  enter 
into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive.  Over  the  base  reckless^ 
ness  of  the  procedure,  he  attempted  to  throw  the  veil  of  a 
generous  forgiveness.'  '  It  is  neither  wise  nor  noble/  he  said  m 
his  defence,  'to  keep  up  animosities  for  ever.     It  is  neither  jutt 
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nor  candid  to  keep  up  aiiimosityj  wlien  the  cause  of  it  is  no 
more.  It  is  not  mj  nature  to  bear  malice,  or  to  live  in  ill-will. 
My  iriendahips  arc  perpetual,  my  enmities  are  not  so.'  The 
public,  however,  were  not  misled.  They  shw  tlu-ough  the 
sophism,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  remarked,  expected  from  the 
unnatural  coslition  '  a  progeny  stamped  with  the  features  of  both 
parents,  the  i-iolence  of  the  one  party,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
other.'  The  coalition  which  ensued  was  the  great  blot  on  the 
public  reputation  of  Fos,  and  did  more  thau  any  other  event  to 
damage,  at  a  subsequent  period,  his  nobler  efforts  against  the 
military  crusade,  which  the  monarch  commandeil,  and  William 
Pitt  preached.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  December 
1782,  it  was  computed  that  Fox  numbered  about  ninety  fol- 
lowers. Lord  North  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  minister 
one  hundred  and  forty,  the  rest  being  unattached.  In  an  early 
division  Lord  North  voted  with  the  ministers,  and  Mr.  Fos  was 
left  in  a  small  minority.  This  lesson  was  not  without  its  effect, 
and  what  follon^cd  is  thus  recorded. 

'  But  in  the  ensuing  January  fresh  endeavours  were  made  lo  bring 
Fox  and  North  together  Some  of  the  partizana  of  the  former  were 
most  anxious  ilmt  such  a  junction  should  lake  place.  Seeing  thai 
Fox  was  in  a  small  minority,  Burke  approved  of  the  junction.  So 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  not  very  much  inconsistency  in 
allying  himself  iviili  Lord  North.  They  were  both  opposed  to  par- 
hamenlary  rel'orm,  and  Burke  adhered  to  aristocratic  opinions,  while 
Fox  avowedly  cornmitled  himself  to  popular  principles.  And  in  tlie 
actual  state  of  the  cose,  Burke  thought  every  attempt  should  be  made 
to  crush  Lord  Siielburne.  He  thought  that  the  minister  would  prove 
the  mere  creature  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  a  party  should  be  formed 
for  taking  the  practical  management  of  the  public  affairs  out  of  the 
hands  of  King  George  and  his  creatures.  He  favoured,  therefore, 
the  idea  of  the  coalition.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  was  just  at  that  lime  rising  into  political 
eminence.  He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  idea.  Remarkably 
shrewd,  with  great  common  sense,  and  leading  a  life  which  brought 
him  into  contuct  with  various  elates  of  society,  he  was  well  calcu- 
lated for  a  barometer  of  the  political  atmosphere.  He  had  great 
knowledge  of  cflect,  and  he  perceived  that  the  proposed  junction 
would  not  satisfy  the  public.  He  strenuously  dissuaded  Fox  from 
thinking  of  it.  Bui  Lord  John  Toivnshend,  one  of  the  wits  and  orna- 
ments of  the  Foxite  party,  took  great  pains  to  accomplish  it.  Lord 
Loughborough  also  approved  of  the  proposition.  By  joining  with 
North,  Fox  would  gain  numbers  to  his  aiandaid,  and  on  the  elevation 
of  Lord  Nortli  to  the  Upper  House,  upon  old  Lord  Guildford's 
death.  Fox  would  bo  tho  recognized  leadec  of  a  host  of  members  in 
the  Lower  House.  On  tlie  oiher  hand,  by  junction  with  Fox,  who 
was  so  popular,  Lord  North  would  be  relieved  from  the  odium  umter 
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which  he  laboured.     Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  coalitiooists 
reasoned/ — Ih,  pp.  132 — 134. 

Prior  maintains  that  Burke  was  a  reluctant  party  to  the  coali- 
tion, strongly  objecting  to  it  at  first,  and  yielding  eventuially 
only  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Pox.  No 
evidence  of  this,  however,  is  adduced,  and  the  presumption  of 
the  case  is  opposed  to  it.  In  his  Correspondence  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  party  tactics,  and  with  a  morality  of 
which  in  other  matters  he  would  have  been  ashamed.  Speaking 
of  his  party,  he  says,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  deemed  a  snf- 
ficient  vindication.  '  Without  that  junction,  they  could  have  no 
chance  of  coming  in  at  all.'  *  On  the  17th  of  February,  1783, 
the  two  statesmen  occupied  the  same  bench,  and  their  followers 
spoke  and  voted  as  one  party.  The  minister  was,  consequently^ 
left  in  successive  minorities,  and  immediately  resigned.  What 
followed  is  thus  described. 

'  The  king  was  in  great  embarrassment.  He  saw  nothing  but  a 
prospect  of  humiliation,  and  struggled  hard  against  what  he  looked 
on  as  a  disgrace.  He  tried  to  make  a  ministry  through  Earl  Gower ; 
and  next,  he  tried  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  North,  on 
condition  that  Thurlow  should  remain  Chancellor,  to  which  Fox 
would  not  consent;  and  he  then  tendered  the  Treasury  to  Pitt.  Never 
was  a  more  dazzling  offer  made  to  a  young  man ;  never  was  a  tempt- 
ing honour  more  judiciously  declined.  Pitt,  though  naturally  elated 
by  the  brilliant  compliment,  thought  that  he  would  have  to  fight  the 
coalition  at  great  disadvantage,  from  the  course  pursued  by  Lord 
Shelburne  in  resigning.  For  it  was  one  thing  to  resist  the  confede- 
racy without  succumbing,  and  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  oppose 
it  as  a  minister  after  the  rapid  fall  of  Shelburne.  With  wary  sagacity 
he  resolved  to  bide  his  time. 

'  Again  the  king  had  recourse  to  Lord  North,  who  at  once  de- 
clared that  he  could  do  nothing  without  his  ally.  The  king  disliked 
Fox  more  than  ever,  as  he  had  displayed  such  audacity  in  making 
the  coalition.  The  insulting  language  with  which  in  former  years 
Fox  had  spoken  of  his  character,  might  have  been  pardoned  to  the 
licence  of  a  young  orator,  but  how  could  a  manly  sovereign  endure 
such  domineering  authority  as  that  with  which  Fox  menaced  him  ? 
The  audacity  of  Fox's  purpose,  more  than  the  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage, roused  King  George  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  his  inde- 
pendence. But  it  was  in  vain.  Shelburne  had  not  the  required  firm- 
ness to  deliver  his  king ;  Lord  North  was  pledged  to  Fox.  Again 
on  the  24th  of  March,  the  king  for  the  second  time  implored  Pitt  to 
become  first  minister,  but  Pitt  firmly  declined.  And  thus  the  king, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1783,  was  compelled  to  receive  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  nominee  of  Charles  Fox,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.'-— 
lb,  pp.  156,  169. 

*  Burke's  Correspondence,  iii.  14. 
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Thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  coalition  ministfy^  wliioh.did 
more  to  damage  the  reputation  of  pfublic  men  thioi  aaay^fent 
since  the  pension  and  peerage  of  the  elder  Pitt.  '  Fran  the 
moment/  says  Bishop  Watson,  'this  coalition  was  fbrmed^I  lott 
all  confidence  in  public  men.  In  the  Foxite  Whigs  coakscing 
with  the  Tories  to  turn  out  Lord'  Shelbume,  they  destroyw 
my  opinion  of  their  disinterestedness  and  intc^ty.  I  clearly 
saw,  that  they  sacrificed  their  public  principlesJ;o  private  intrigue^ 
and  their  honour  to  ambition/ 

But  one  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  Men  of  all 
classes,  and  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  were  disgusted,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  popular  leader  saw  th&t  he  had  lost  his 
way.  His  support  of  Mr.  Pitt's  annual  motion  on  reform, 
which  was  opposed  by  Lord  North,  failed  to  recover  his  popu- 
larity j  and  when,  on  the  discussions  respecting  the  Indian  bill, 
the  personal  views  of  the  monarch  were  used  to  influence  the 
votes  of  the  Upper  House,  he  failed  of  the  support  which  alone 
would  have  sustained  him  against  the  'influenee  of  the  court. 
On  the  18th  of  December,  the  two  ministers  were  dismiased 
without  the  ceremony  of  a  personal  interview.  Their  talents 
and  parliamentary  strength  availed  them  nothing  against  the 
king,  for  the  country  acquiesced  in  their  defeat,  and  did  not 
conceal  its  satisfaction  at  the  due  punishment  of  their  selfish 
and  tortuous  policy.  An  important  lesson  is  taught  by  tbis 
passage  of  our  parliamentary  history,  and  we  trust  that  one 
own  times  will  bear  it  in  mind.  In  public,  as  in  private  life^ 
'  honesty  is  the  best  policy  I'  An  opposite  course  may  answer 
a  temporary  purpose,  but  woe  be  to  the  statesman  who  relies 
upon  it  for  permanent  reputation  or  profit.  Fox  never  reco- 
vered from  the  injury  it  inflicted.  It  revealed  the  weakness  of 
his  character,  and  was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  confidence 
which  he  afterwards  solicited,  and  by  which  he  might  possibly 
have  defeated  the  despotic  policy  of  his  opponent. 

William  Pitt  was  immediately  created  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  might  weU 
have  been  daunted  by  the  imposing  array  against  him. 

'  The  Foxites  could  scarcely  believe  Pitt  serious  in  his  intention 
of  encountering  them.  On  the  17th,  Fox  had  delivered  a  stirring 
invective  against  Pitt  and  his  party.  '  What  man/  cried  he,  '  who 
has  the  feelings,  the  honour,  the  spirit,  or  the  heart  of  a  man,  would, 
for  any  official  dignity  or  emoluments  whatever,  stoop  to  such  a  con- 
dition, as  that  which  the  honourable  gentleman  (Pitt)  proposes  to 
occupy.  Boys,  without  judgment,  experience  of  the  sentiments, 
suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  the  amiable  decencies  of 
a  sound  mind,  may  follow  the  headlong  course  of  admintstraiioB  thus 
precipitately,  and  vault  into  the  seat  while  the  reins  of  government 
are  placed  in  other  hands,  but  the  minister  who  can  bear  to  act  such 
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a  dishonourable  part,  and  the  country  that  suffers  it,  wHl  be  mtftual 
plagues  and  curses  to  each  other/ — lb,  pp.  193,  194. 

The  young  premier,  howeyer,  was  equal  to  the  oeeasioBj 
and  though  left  in  a  minority  on  various  divisions,  was  BOBtaiiied 
by  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  the  nation.  To  the  policy  of 
William  Pitt  we  need  not  express  our  hostility.  It  was  fbanded 
on  apostaey,  gathered  strength  under  the  shadow  of  the  pre* 
rogative,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  amongst  any  other 
people  in  extinguishing  the  love  of  freedom.  Inveterately  hos- 
tile to  liberty,  it  constituted  the  rallying  point  and  the  hope  of 
the  whole  family  of  European  despots,  whilst  to  our  own  coim* 
try  it  was  productive  of  a  thousand  evils  still  bitterly  felt 
amongst  us.  At  first  unassuming  and  moderate,  it  afterwards 
proceeded  with  giant's  strides,  making  fear  its  rule,  and  arbi- 
trary power  the  object  of  its  worship.  It  would  betoken  little 
candour,  however,  if  we  did  not  admit  the  ability,  fortitude,  and 
skill,  with  wliich  he  addressed  himself  to  his  mission.  Hia 
adversary  had  placed  himself  in  a  false  position,  and  was,  con- 
sequently,  exposed  without  defence,  or  shelter,  to  the  raking 
fire  directed  against  him.  Hated  by  the  king,  and  mistnirted 
by  the  people.  Fox  had  no  hope  but  in  his  present  parlia- 
mentary majority,  and  that  was  hourly  threatened  by  the  proi« 
pect  of  a  dissolution.  The  feeling  of  the  country — ^though  iiot 
probably  in  its  ftill  extent — ^was  known  to  both  Fox  ana  Pitt^ 
and  the  confidence  of  the  latter  in  the  result  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, encouraged  him  to  persevere  notwithstanding  the  succes-* 
sive  defeats  he  encountered.  Fourteen  divisions  occurred  be- 
tween the  12th  of  January  and  the  8th  of  March,  the  dates  and 
numbers  of  which  were  as  follows : — 


January  12th. 

232 

to 

193        majority 
142            ditto 

30 

— 

19G 

to 

54 

16th. 

205 

to 

184            ditto 

21 

23rd. 

222 

to 

214            ditto 

8 

February  2nd. 

223 

to 

204           ditto 

19 

3rd. 

211 

to 

187            ditto 

24 

IGth. 

1S6 

to 

157            ditto 

20 

18th. 

2()S 

to 

196            ditto 

12 

20th. 

1U7 

to 

177            ditto 

20 

-— 

177 

to 

15(5            ditto 

21 

27th. 

175 

to 

168            ditto 

7 

March  1st. 

201 

to 

180            ditto 

12 

6th. 

171 

to 

102            ditto 

9 

8th. 

101 

to 

190            ditto 

lb. 

1 
p.  225. 

The  last  of  these  dinsions  was  the  final  victor>'  of  the  coali- 

tion.   Parliament 

was  dissolved, 

nud  the  general  election  of 

178 J',  gave  a  large 

majority  to  the  king. 
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The  events  which  followed^  and  the  altered  phases  of  partjr 
shall  be  noticed  on  the  appearance  of  the  subsequent  Yolumes 
of  this  work.  In  the  mean  time,  and  notwithstanding  the 
exceptions  we  have  taken,  we  thank  the  author  for  his  labours, 
and  commend  his  volume  to  the  candid  examination  of  our 
readers. 


Art.  VI. — Recollections  of  a  Tour,     A  Summer  RmMe  in  Belgium,  Ger- 
many,  and  Switzerland.    By  J.   W.  Massie,   D.  D.,  M.  R.  S.  A. 

London :  Snow,  1846. 

The  long  duration  of  peace  between  this  country  and  the  con- 
tinent, has  been  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  a  kindly  inter- 
change of  visits.  National  animosities  have  subside,  and 
confidence  has  been  partly  restored.  Numerous  circumstances 
have  concurred  to  facilitate,  and  render  popular,  an  intercourse 
with  our  continental  ivsighbours.  Science  has  contributed  her 
aid  to  diminish  the  time  and  expense  necessary ; — ^literature  has 
imparted  the  light  of  her  '  guides/ — and  jEsshion  has  thrown  her 
charm  over  a  continental  ramble.  Under  these  drcnmstanoes^ 
information  has  been  eagerly  sought,  by  our  countrymen,  and 
the  supply  has  grown  with  the  demand.  Our  author  does  full 
justice  to  his  predecessors  without  servilely  following  in  their 
track.  He  marks  out  for  himself,  a  distinct  line,  in  which  his 
success  is  highly  creditable. 

' '  I  would  pursue/  he  says  'the  path  tbey  have  trod,  while  I  claim 
some  distinction  from  them  in  the  principles  of  our  creeds  and  the 
moral  tendency  of  our  observations.  I  meant  from  the  first  to  indicate 
how  the  scenes  and  associations  strike  a  Christian,  I  was  also  solici- 
tous to  accumulate  local  and  historical  information,  rather  than 
poetical  descants,  or  theological  disquisitions.  I  have  therefore  cor- 
rected, as  well  as  recollected ;  investigated,  as  well  as  surveyed :  and 
collected,  as  well  as  recited,  the  traditions  and  legends  of  those  famed 
regions.  Yet,  had  I  contemplated  enquiries  so  elaborate  and  diver- 
sified as  have  followed,  1  should  have  shrunk  from  the  task,  and 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  an  undertaking. ' ' — p.  vi. 

Every  reader  will  respect  the  manly  frankness,  with  which 
Dr.  Massie,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  has  avowed  his 
principles  as  a  Christian.  He  h^s  throughout  the  volume  main- 
tained a  con8i3tent  adherence  to  these  principles,  particularly  in 
investigating  some  of  the  prevalent  traditions  ana  legends,  and 
in  exposing  their  absurdity,  and  the  wickedness  of  using  them 
as  the  instruments  of  mercenary  and  subtle  priestcraft.    The 
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love  of  the  truth  is  impressed  on  every  page.  To  confirm  the 
veritable  statements  of  preceding  writers,  to  correct  errors  which 
have  been  believed,  and  to  expose  to  merited  disgrace  delu- 
sions wliicli  have  been  maintained,  are  objects  constantly  kept 
in  view.  While  many  publications  which  have  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  will  soon  pass  into  oblivion,  the  work  before  us 
has  elements  of  enduring  interest  which  render  it  worthy  of 
prolonged  remembrance.  It  is  replete  with  sound  information 
and  instruction.  By  the  casual  reader  it  will  be  approved,  and 
by  the  student  it  will  be  prized.  It  is  a  work,  apart  from  all 
adventitious  considerations,  possessing  much  merit,  exhibiting 
in  a  favourable  light  the  quickness  of  discrimination,  practical 
judgment,  and  historical  knowledge  of  the  author.  He  has  pre- 
sented the  facts  which  occurred  in  the  towns  and  cities,  through 
which  he  passed,  with  a  vividness  of  description  admirably 
adapted  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  his  readers.  Of  this 
class  is  the  description  of  Ghent, — a  place  of  deep  interest 
to  the  lovers  of  history,  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Charles  the 
Fifth. 

'  It  stands  on  the  Scheldt,  which  there  receives  as  tributaries  the 
Lieve,  the  Lys,  and  the  More ;  whose  connexion  is  completed  by 
several  navigable  canals.  Twenty-six  clustering  islands  are  here 
united  by  as  many  as  a  hundred  bridges,  as  the  locality  of  one  city, 
occupied  by  10,000  houses  and  30,000  inhabitants.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe.  The 
circuit  of  it  was  double  the  dimensions  of  Bruges,  and  was,  ia  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  best  situated  for  commerce  in  the  midst  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  Flanders.  According  to  Ludo- 
vico  Guicciardini,  it  then  contained  35,000  separate  houses,  and  five 
inhabitants  to  each  dwelling;  while  its  walls  embraced  a  circum* 
ference  of  45,640  Roman  feet — which  no  doubt  included  many  open 
spaces,  whether  for  gai^ens  or  sq\iares.  The  magistrates  of  Ghent 
were  then  most  minute  in  their  fiscal  surveillance,  and  exacted  a 
revenue  from  every  loom.  The  number  of  its  weaving  population  is 
said  at  one  time  to  have  exceeded  40,000.  The  incorporation  of 
weavers  could  then,  on  an  emergency,  call  into  the  field  18,000  men 
as  soldiers,  whose  weapons  were  always  accessible.  The  impress  on 
the  general  population  of  Ghent,  I  think,  may  be  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  body,  and  evinced  much  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
cliaracteristic  features  of  the  weaver  trade  in  almost  all  countries. 
They  were  a  thinking,  reasoning,  disputatious,  and  opiniated  people^ 
refusing  to  let  go  wlmt  they  deemed  to  be  advantages  to  please  any, 
even  men  of  exalted  rank  and  power.  A  consequence  of  this  tena* 
cious  habit  was,  that  they  and  their  fellow-citizens  had  often  broils 
and  squabbles  with  the  petty  princes  that  professed  to  rule  them. 
It  moreover  happened,  that  sometimes  this  turbulent,  self-willed,  and 
imperious  spirit  precipitated  them  into  cpnflict  with  siroDger  powen 
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than  themselves,  who,  with  inexorable  revenge,  delighted  to  humble 
them  to  the  attitude  of  suppliants,  and  brine  them  upon  their  knees 
imploring  pardon,  even  with  a  halter  round  their  necks,  to  add  to 

the  indignity.' — p  19. 

Dr.  Massie  visited  other  manufacturing  towns;  and  as  the 
result  of  his  observations^  shows  the  impoUtic  effects  of  our 
protective  system  in  producing  continental  riyalship.  One  re- 
markable illustration  of  this  is  found  at  Namur,  where  the  old 
episcopal  palace  and  its  e&tensive  gro^inds  are  turned  into  a 
vast  hardware  manufactory,  giving  to  the  town  a  resembhmoe 
to  our  Sheffield. 

'  Namur  is  to  Belgium  what  Sheffield  is  to  England :  the  cutlery 
of  the  Netherlands  is  made  there.  Seraigne,  more  like  a  street  for 
continuousness  than  a  town  for  architecture,  nearly  a  mile  in  lengthy 
Bircicbes  along  upon  the  river  Meuse  between  Namur  and  Liege« 
An  old  episcopal  residence,  in  which  the  prelatio  princes  of  Liege 
resided  in  the  times  of  feudal  power  and  grandeur,  was  a  few  years 
ago  turned  into  the  vestibule  and  front  section  of  a  magnifioent  fae* 
tory  for  casting  and  constructing  machinery  for  almost  every  mecha* 
nical  purpose  ;  whether  for  peaceful  arts,  or  as  implements  of  de* 
siruction  The  palatial  gardens — no  longer  the  luxurious  retreat  of 
lordly  churchmen,  but  now  made  the  storehouse  or  depository  for 
crude  and  manufactured  irpn,  and  occupied  with  heaps  of  coal — have 
altogether  lost  their  episcopal  aspect ;  and,  while  yielding  to  the 
darkening  and  sombre  influences  of  some  fifty  wide-mouth  chimneys, 
and  their  issuing  flames  or  smoke,  the  prelatic  dignity  of  the  scene 
may  seem  to  have  disappeared — but  a  no  less  intellectual  and  indus- 
trious  destiny  prevails.  Ingenuity  and  patient  labour  here  preside  ; 
while  nearly  every  description  of  iron -work  is  fabricated,  from  the 
heaviest  and  most  potent  engine  to  the  most  complicated  or  refined 
instrument  of  utility — from  the  monumental  lion  which  couches  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  to  the  lady's  penknife  which  is  deposited  in 
her  reticule.  The  vast  pile  of  buildings  forms  a  town  within  itself. 
The  establishment  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  being  placed  over 
the  bed  of  coal  from  which  its  exhaustless  supply  is  dug ;  and  the 
fuel  being  raised  within  the  limits  of  the  factory,  and  close  to  the 
furnaces  near  to  which  the  mineral  ore  is  found,  the  labour  is  much 
diminished  compared  with  many  English  foundries.  The  workshops 
of  the  craftsmen  are  situated  upon  the  line  of  railways  on  the  banks 
of  canals  leading  to  the  river.  The  blast  furnaces,  puddling  furnaces, 
forges,  and  rolling  mills,  are  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from 
the  houses  of  the  operatives ;  but  they  maintain  their  intercourse 
between  home  and  the  shop  by  boats  provided  for  their  convenience 
and  at  their  command. 

'John  Cockerill,  as  a  prince  among  mechanics,  was  in  partnership 
(a  strange  association,  and  uncommon  for  the  trader)  with  the  late 
King  of  Holland,  as  an  engine-builder  and  machine^maker,  which 
gave  celebrity  to  this  large  establishment.    There  have  been,  an4  J 
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presume  there  are  still  three  thousand  persons  employed  in  these 
works,  receiving  on  an  average  about  £2000  in  weekly  wages. 
Cockerill  sought  to  extend  his  connexions  and  mechanical  fame, 
especially  in  regions  where  manufacturing  skill  was  precious.  He 
died  at  Warsaw,  leaving  his  wealth  to  his  heirs,  and  his  name  on 
many  continental  locomotives.* — p.  81. 

The  state  of  religion  tlironghout  vast  tracts  of  the  European 
continent^  deeply  aiiected  our  author.  To  a  devout  mind  the 
moral  condition  of  a  people  must  ever  be  an  object  of  more  ab- 
sorbing interest  than  the  mechanical  arts  practised,  or  the 
naturtd  beauties  of  the  scenery  aroimd  them.  This  was  pre- 
eminently so  with  Dr.  Massie.  He  mourned  over  the  cities 
through  wliich  he  passed,  and  has  given  his  countrymen  an  affect- 
ing statement  of  the  case,  and  made  this,  statement  the  gxiound 
of  an  earnest  appeal  to  their  benevolent  and  generous  feelings, 
lie  urges  the  appeal  by  considerations  of  consistency  and 
economy.  The  proximity  of  the  sphere  of  labour  compared  with 
the  remoteness  of  other  countries  which  Christians  have  sought 
to  evangelize, — ^the  immense  population  thus  near, — and  the 
few  efforts  British  Christians  have  made  for  their  benefit,  are 
the  reasons  by  which  his  appeal  is  sustained.  He  speaks  of 
continued  scenes  of  '  gross  popery/  through  which  he  passed. 
'  From  the  borders  of  Belgium  to  the  further  territorial  confines 
of  the  French  and  Dutch,  the  people,  ynth  but  few  exceptions, 
are  left  to  the  forms  and  observances  of  the  Boman-catholic 
church.' 

'I  do  not/  he  adds,  'expect  the  overthrow  of  so  baneful  a  system 
till  Britons,  or  Christians  of  other  lands,  those  that  feel  the  truth  and 
love  the  truth,  shall  arise  and  avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  teach- 
ing and  the  liberty  of  association,  which  we  find  in  Belgium ;  till 
Christian  associations  shall  arise  and  go  forth  with  all  the  pity  that 
has  been  expended  upon  Tahiti  and  the  other  islands  of  the  South. 
Tahiti,  with  its  10,000  inhabitants,  has  had  twenty  times  the  number 
of  missionaries  sent  to  it,  that  we  have  sent  to  Belgium  with  its 
4,000,000  of  people.' 

'  While  we  have  in  Belgium  the  liberty  of  teaching  and  of  aaaooi- 
ation,  we  pass  over  the  ignorant  and  perishing  multitudes  that  are 
near,  who,  when  themselves  enlightened  and  converted,  might  work 
with  us  in  efforts  of  Christian  benevolence  ;  who  might  expend  and 
consecrate  energies  and  sanctified  resources  in  promoting  the  same 
work,  and  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  Christian  fellowship  amidst 
the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  lands.  Instead  of  thus  concentrating 
and  accumulating  our  power  to  do  good,  we  almost  neglect  the  fields 
of  proximate  lands,  and  range  the  wide  extremes  of  the  world,  cast- 
ing our  corn  in  handfuls  on  comparatively  barren  rocks.  I  would 
say  nothing  to  disparage  missionarv  work,  but  I  would  undertake 
missionary  work  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad  ;  I  would  undertake  mia- 
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sionary  work  amongst  the  millions  of  continental  nations,  as  I  would 
undertake  missionary  work  amongst  ^e  hundreds  of  the.  islands  of 
the  Southern  Seas.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  seize  the  best  means 
of  extending  their  religion ;  and  I  say,  let  them  extend  it  amongst 
the  countries  that  are  near  them,  with  zeal  and  energy  proportionate 
to  their  efforts  amongst  the  countries  that  are  remote.'-— p.  102. 

We  hope  this  appeal  will  be  followed  bj  immediate  and  ener- 
getic efforts  to  send  Christian  truths  in  its  purity  and  simplicity^ 
to  the  Belgians.  For  though^  in  Belgium^  liberty  for  Christian 
teaching  and  association  may  be  fully  allowed^  yet  most  of  the 
governments  of  the  continent  are  intolerant  and  persecuting 
to  every  form  of  religion  except  the  one  patronised  by  the  state. 
And  this  intolerance  has  deterred  Christians  firom  making  ibe 
Continent  of  Europe  the  sphere  of  their  exertions.  Oteamnnj, 
however^  has  furnished  several  zeidous  missionarieB  to  tibie 
heathen. 

The  author  evinces  a  generous  sympathy  with  those  who 
labour  amidst  privation  and  sufferings  depending  on  the  power 
of  truths  and  the  zeal  of  its  disciples^  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligion, rather  than  on  the  patronage  of  the  state.  Thesie  were 
many  such  scattered  along  his  route^  and  he  neglects  no  filir 
opportunity  of  doing  them  honour.  In  this  respect  he  sets  a 
worthy  example^  wMch  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  extensively 
copied.  Honourable  mention  is  made  of  the  Bev.  Edmuna 
Fanchaud^  pastor  of  the  congregational  church  in  Brussels^  who 
has  been  eminently  distinguished  as  an  evangelical  labourer  in 
this  unpromising  field,  and  from  whose  church  'a  body  of  pious 
and  devoted  associates,  who  love  and  co-operate  with  him,  have 
been  raised  up  to  embark  in  the  evangelization  of  Belgium.'  It 
would  afford  us  pleasure  to  quote  extensively  from  these  portions 
of  the  volume,  but  we  are  necessitated  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
following : — 

'  There  is  a  little  society  of  fervent  and  zealous  Christians,  who 
call  their  association  the  Belgian  Evangelical  Society  ;  and  they  en- 
deavour to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  by  means  of  missions 
of  their  own.  They  have,  I  think,  as  many  as  ten  stations,  with  four- 
teen or  more  agents  as  -preachers  and  teachers,  etc,  throughout 
Belgium ;  and  the  missionaries  whom  they  employ  are  French,  or 
those  who  can  speak  French ;  they  have  made  only  feeble  attexnpts 
among  the  Walloons.  The  devoted  men  who  are  the  chief  staff  of 
the  Evangelical  Society,  are  either  Englishmen,  or  those  that  act  in 
connection  with  an  English  community.  The  persons  tha^  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mission  oi  the  Evangelical  Society  for  Belgium,  have 
numerous  assemblies,  who  congregate  from  time  to  time  to  hear  the 
exposition  of  Divine  truth.  They  preach  the  gospel  sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  opposition^  but  oftener  among  a  favourable  audience, 
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with  tokens  of  fdvour.  They  have  cooverta  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
community  ;  and  these  converts  are  firequently  instances  of  tlie  power 
and  beauty  of  religion.  They  are,  however,  but  as  a  handful  of  com 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains:  as  yet  a  weak  ar.d  despised  few 
amongst  a  dense  population.' — p.  42. 

A  well  balanced  and  discriminating  judgment  is  evinced  by 
Dr.  Massie  in  his  estimate  of  Romanism.  He  is  too  liberal  and 
tolerant  to  join  in  the  '  No  popery '  cry  of  our  political  Protest- 
ants, at  the  same  time  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  flippant  and 
disreputable  sneers  with  which  some  literary  journals  assail 
every  honest  eflbrt  to  expose  the  real  character  of  popery. 
There  is  much  which  calls  for  revision  in  the  state  of  our  periodi- 
cal literature  in  this  matter,  and  our  author  is  entitled  to  praise 
for  having  fearlessly  exposed  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the 
censiure  thereby  hazarded  from  latitudinarian  critics  and  tempo- 
rising poUticians.  Dr.  Massie  is  no  alarmist.  Whilst  many 
others  predict  the  rapid  growth  and  gigantic  swny  of  papid 
dominion,  he  discovers  and  clearly  points  out  the  traces  of 
decay : — 

'  I  was  happy  to  perceive  there  was  much  less  of  the  spirit  of 
blood  in  the  memorials  of  the  Gothic  church  steeples,  the  watch- 
towers  and  castles  of  bygone  times  on  this  river  than  on  the  Rhine ; 
whilst  the  ruins  themselves  rather  betoken  the  advancement  of  society, 
the  progress  of  mind  and  of  liberty,  since  the  classical  associations 
of  Ausonius,  than  the  contests  between  feudal  chiefs,  or  the  ag- 
gressions of  stronger  nations.  There  is  here  little  to  excite  the 
regrets  of  the  tourist  or  the  patriot.  The  ruins  were  generally  the 
memorials  of  a  system  which  is  decaying,  and  passions  which,  no 
longer  cherished,  were  often  the  fruit  of  superstition  and  caprice- 
Feudalism  has  been  engulphed  in  the  vortex  of  a  wider  dominion ; 
and  popular  sympathies  no  longer  respond  to  its  assumptions.  The 
larger  sovereignties  govern  more  diversified  classes,  and  must  minister 
to  more  various  interests ;  and  therefore  must  cultivate  a  more 
generic  character.  Nunneries,  and  institutions  fostering  celibacy, 
and  ministering  to  morbid  devotion  and  consecration,  do  not  now 
people  these  banks  as  they  once  did,  secluding  amiable  and  accom- 
plished womanhood  from  society,  and  inflicting  a  suicidal  martyrdom 
upon  the  fairest  portion  of  our  race  ;  destroying  themselves,  or  ab- 
sorbing their  generous  sympathies  in  dreams,  vieils,  and  plaintive 
sighings,  and  depriving  mankind  of  the  active  discharge  of  their  most 
virtuous  obligations.  Many  of  these  sepulchral  cells,  which  had 
entombed  the  living  victim,*  nod  robbed  the  age  or  generation  of 
nature's  best  offerings,  have  been  blown  to  atoms. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact — I  wonder  it  does  not  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observant  catholic — the  glory  of  papal  architecture  is 
antique:  its  most  eorgeous  fabrics  are  o£  former  times:  and  vhik 
many  of  them  are  absolutely  mouldering  into  dust,  and  ^hmnkgf^ 
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be  kept  in  habitable  repair,  the  prodigal  liberality  of  the  derotee  k 
insufficient  to  rear  structures  which  shall  supply  the  place  of  thoea 
which  wax  old.  The  nests  and  hot-beds,  the  nurseries  and  cradlaB 
of  its  most  precocious  progeny,  the  nunneries  and  convents,  leav^ 
their  fragments  as  mausoleums  for  the  shades  of  superstition  ;  while 
abbeys  and  episcopal  principalities,  and  the  territorial  power  and 
dominions  of  electoral  and  palatine  prelates,  have  been  secularised, 
and  transferred  to  the  possession  oi  other  bodies.  What  wise  map 
will  mourn,  when  he  looks  on  the  ruins  of  a  conventual  establish* 
ment  ?  What  patriot  will  grieve  to  see  the  cotton-mill,  the  fo^,  or 
the  implements  of  husbandry,  occupying  the  palace  of  the  warlike 
archbishop,  or  the  plundering  chieftain  ?  The  reflections  thus  ex- 
pressed are  but  the  suggestions  of  the  scenes  and  recollections  of  the 
banks  and  sloping  vineyards,  the  rich  harvest-homes,  and  th^  manu- 
factories on  the  Moselle.  Here  and  there  the  remains  of  mooastip 
life  are  traceable,  only  as  discovering  how  the  p^saipn  foritbasaub* 
sided,  and  bow  much  more  active  and  diffusive  are  the  habits  of 
modern  society,  than  were  the  practices  of  eccle^asticfd  and  papal 
institutions.'— pp.  239—240. 

Nothing  that  belonged  to  th^  religious  condition  of  the  people 
could  escape  the  notice  of  our  author-  AUve  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind^  hQ  hailed  th^  symptoms  of  coming  deli** 
veranee  from  their  present  bondage,  The  movement^  which 
during  the  last  two  years  has  agitated  papal  Oermipiy,  hi|S 
more  moral  material  to  aid  its  progress,  and  secure  its  suc- 
cess, than  its  first  actors  imagined.  The  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse had  purposed  that  a  more  effective  and  glorious  re- 
formation should  be  accomplished,  than  the  first  agitators 
Lad  contemplated.  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning;  en4 
agents  to  effect  his  gracious  purpose  will  be  provided.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  politico-religious  excite- 
ment of  Germany.  It  is  evidently  in  an  incipient  state  of  its 
progress ;  but  its  issue  will  be  for  the  emancipation  of  human 
spirits  from  the  thraldom  of  priestly  domination. 

Ronge  was  bom  at  Bischofswald,  in  1813.     At  an  early  age 

he  kept  his  father^s  flock  at  the  foot  of  the  Giant  Mountains. 

While  thus  engaged^  he  indulged  his  inclination  to  think  on 

religion,  a  future  life^  and  eternity.     His  '  Cateehism '  and  his 

^  Bible  History '  were  his  constant  companions.     During  nine 

years  he  was  a  scholar  at  the  high  school  of  Neisse,  whence  he 

passed  to  the  university  of  Breslau.     At  the  close  of  1839,  being 

fhe-^    "'**nty-8ix  years  of  age,  and  during  his  former  life  knowing 

•'     *^   'estraint,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Roman 

l^ood.     From  tliat  period,  he  felt  the  authority  of 

superiors  irksome  and  oppressive,  and  whilst 

•'   '*vn  burden,  be  shuddered  at  ithe  thought  of 

.    f  misery  which  he  |bm4  to  be  almost  i^- 
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tolerable.  'I  murmured/  said  he/thst  I  should  be  myself  a 
slave  !  Must  I  also  be  a  tool  to  work  the  degradation  of  my 
fellow-men  ?'  It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprize^  that  a  young 
man^  naturally  energetic^  and  of  such  sentiments^  should  show 
some  signs  of  resistance  and  indignation,  when  commanded  to 
pray,  ^  that  the  Spaniards  may  return  to  their  old  ecclesiastical 
bondage/  He  met  this  papal  injunction  with  the  reply,  *  It  is, 
indeed,  most  necessary  that  we  pray  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
Spaniards,  but  it  shall  be  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
ourselves  and  them — ^in  union  with  which  alone  can  true  reli- 
gion and  morality  exist — and  not  for  slavery  and  dependence, 
which  can  at  best  engender  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy/ 

In  September,  1844,  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Amoldi,  Bishop 
of  Treves,  exposing  the  imposture  of  the  holy  tunic,  and  in 
December  following,  he  received  the  sentence  of  his  *  degra- 
dation and  excommunication'  &om  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
church.  By  this  brief  sketch  of  Rouge's  history,  it  will  be 
evident  that  his  daimtless  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  chiefly  originated  in  an  abhorrence  of  the  authority  it 
assumed  over  the  civil  liberties  and  consciences  of  men.  But 
other  men,  such  as  Czerski,  Theiner,  and  Wigand,  have  joined 
the  movement,  and  imparted  the  salutary  influence  which  their 
sound  scriptural  views  and  personal  piety  are  calculated  to 
exert. 

Like  many  others.  Dr.  Massie  was  at  first  disposed  to  take  a 
more  favourable  view  of  the  present  character  of  the  movement 
than  its  real  merits  appear  to  justify.  That  it  will  be  ultimately 
overruled  for  the  advancement  of  truth  and  liberty,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt ;  but  to  suppose  that  it  has  in  it,  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Reformation  carried  on  by  Martin  Luther  and 
liis  associates,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  which  have  come 
under  our  notice.  Dr.  Massie,  in  his  concluding  note^  has 
guarded  against  being  misunderstood. 

'  By  some  of  my  readers/  he  says,  '  I  may  be  thought  to  have 
taken  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  present  religious  movement  and 
lis  leaders  in  Germany.  A  more  mature  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  afford  a  clearer  index  of  my  thoughts  and  inquiries ;  and  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  avail  myself  of  a  communication  from  a  friend, 
recently  a  witness  of  the  work  and  the  labourers.  His  opinions 
may  be  useful  to  others.  He  found  it  difficult  to  sympathize  with  the 
movement  on  acount  of  its  Rationalism,  He  says,  '  With  but  few 
exceptions  (amongst  whom  Czerski  deserves  honourable  mention, 
the  more  especially  as  he  has  lefl  that  body,  and  is  tolerably  ortho- 
dox, considering  all  things)  these  '  Reformers'  are  Neologists.  The 
speculations  of  '  certain  journalists'  about  the  real  character  of  this 
movement  are  grievously  at  fault.     The  fact  is   undeniable   that 
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Ronge  and  Kerbler,  at  least,  deny  the  inspiration  of  ihe  Bible,  tbc 
deity  ol'  Chriat,  and  tbe  atonement,  as  tuWy  as  evec  Belsham  did. 
There  is  far  more  political  and  theological  liberalism  iii  tlie  afikir 
than  religioa.' 

'  '  This  is  sad,  indeed  ;  but  I  have  the  best  evidence  of  its  trutli. 
To  compare  Ronge's  agitation  lo  Luther's  is  preposterous.  It  is 
admitted  that  both  are  antagonistic  to  popery ;  but  so  wera,  like- 
wise the  leaders  of  tbe  French  Revolution.  '  But  the  Corilessione  V 
Confessions  of  faith  are  worth  no  more  in  Germany  than  at  Oxford, 
nor  so  much  even  ;  for  subscription  is  not  obligatory,  I  have 
attended  an  ordination  of  one  of  their  prieals,  where  the  only  pro- 
fession was  a  series  of  negations,  which  any  Socinian  might  havo 
declared.' 

'  The  state  and  tendency  of  the  German  mind  differ  much  in  the 
nineteenth  century  from  what  they  were  in  the  sixteenth,  Perhaps 
something  may  be  ascribed  to  these  differences  in  tbe  religious  revo- 
lutions and  developments  of  the  present  times.' — p.  548. 

The  fricnda  of  republican  protestantism  have  been  alarmed  by 
the  aggregation  of  catholic  citizens  in  the  state  of  Geneva,  and 
the  increased  influence,  if  not  ascendancy,  of  the  papal  sect  in 
the  home  of  Cahin.  The  connection  between  the  church  and 
the  state  has  therefore  become  to  them  odious,  and  the  source  of 
apprehension.  Good  has  thus  been  deduced  out  of  evil.  Fear 
has  come  iu  aid  of  the  truth,  and  preparations  are  made  for 
the  crisis  to  ivliich,  in  common  with  tlie  other  states  of  Christen- 
dom, Geneva  is  doomed.  This  miniature  republic,  with  its 
manageable  ecclesiastical  establishment,  has  tested  the  compul- 
sory principle,  and  it  is  in  a  suggestive,  rather  than  a  polemical 
strain,  that  Dr.  Massie  brings  under  review  some  of  the  most 
momentous  considerations  connected  with  the  subject  which  is 
destined  to  become  the  question  0/  questions,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  throughout  the  continent.  We  commend  to  the  special 
attention  of  our  readers  that  portion  of  his  volume  which  com< 
meuces  on  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  page,  and  lay  aside 
the  work  with  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  variety  and  value  of 
the  details  it  furnishes. 

Many  of  our  readers  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  volume  from  the  living  voice  of  the  author.  We 
hope  that  the  book  will  be  as  highly  appreciated  as  were  Ihe 
Itctares,  and  that  it  will  find  a  place  iu  many  libraries.  It  well 
deserves  an  extensive  circulation. 
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Art.  VII. — A  Bill,  intituled,  An  Act /or  securing  the  due  Administratiim 
of  Charitable  Trusts  in  England  and  Wales.  Presented  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.     Ordered  to  he  printed,  I  Oth  February,  1846. 


John  Singleton  Copley, Baron Lyndhurst, — a  name  rarely  seen 
in  subscription  lists, — is  unable  to  repress  his  soEcitnde  for  the 
due  administration  of  charitable  trusts !  It  reminds  us  of  the 
traitor  apostle's  anxiety  for  the  poor.  Simply  to  save  expense 
and  to  check  abuses,  has  the  noble  and  learned  lord  introduced 
this  biD  into  parliament.  Let  us  see  iiow  he  proposes  to  achieve 
these  ends ;  and,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  chance  of  un- 
derstanding the  process,  let  us  endeavour  to  reduce  the  confused 
and  cumbrous  clauses  of  the  bill  into  the  form  of  analytical  digest. 

The  bill  contains  sixty-two  clauses.  It  creates  a  new  court, 
with  extensive  powiers  and  few  and  feeble  checks.  The  pretexts 
for  this  proceeding  are,  first,  that  in  numerous  cases  property  of 
small  amount  is  held  subject  to  charitable  trusts  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  such  property,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  proceed- 
ings in  courts  of  equity  for  that  purpose  (Clause!);  and,  se- 
condly, that,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  check  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  property  subject  to  charitable  trusts,  it  is 
proper  that  regular  accounts  should  be  kept  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  such  property,  and  that  such  accounts  should 
from  time  to  time  be  inspected  and  examined  (1). 

The  appointment  of  numerous  officers  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  act,  is  provided  for  in  clauses  1,  4,  6,  51.  These 
officers  are  to  consist  of  three  commissioners,  a  secretary,  two 
inspectors,  '  clerks,  messengers,  and  officers,'  without  limitation, 
and  '  a  clerk  of  each  trust,'  as  we  read  in  the  margin.  The  ap- 
pointments of  commissioners  and  inspectors  are  to  be  gazetted  (5). 
No  person,  while  he  holds  '  any  office  or  employment '  under 
the  proposed  act,  is  to  practise  as  a  barrister  or  as  a  solicitor  or 
attorney  (7). 

The  three  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  originally  s^d 
in  continuance  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  be  styled  ^  The  Com- 
missioners of  Charities,'  and  to  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour  (1).  Every  commissioner  is  to  be  a  person  either 
holding  or  having  held  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  or  of  master 
in  chancery,  or  having  held  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Bengal,  or  a  sergeant  or  barrister-at-law  in 
actual  practice,  and  of  not  less  than  twelve  years'  standing  at 
the  bar  (2).  Resignation  of  the  office  of  master  in  chancery  is 
not  to  disqualify  a  commissioner  (ibid.), — a  superfluous  proviso, 
by  the  way,  since  the  clause  renders  those  who  -are,  an^  those 
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who  have  been  masters,  aliko  eligible.  Com 
take  oath,  tliat  tbey  '  will  faithfully,  impartially,  and  honestly, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  judgment,  fulfil  all  the 
powers  and  duties '  of  their  office  (5).  They  are  to  be  stilnxied 
officciB  ;  such  of  tbein  as  may  be  or  may  have  been  riccchait- 
cellor,  master  in  chancery,  or  chief  justice  io  Beugal,  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  salary  or  retiring  pension  connected  with 
those  offices  respectively,  a  further  salary  under  the  bill  (3). 
.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  commtssioaers  is  to  be  partly  summary 
and  partly  limited.  Tlieir  summary  jurisdiction  is  specially  pro- 
videdfor  in  clauses  10, 13,  U,  18, 19,  22,  30;  their  limited  juris- 
diction,  in  clauses  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  63.  Their  summary  juriw- 
dietion  is  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  clear  yearly  revenue  of 
the  charity  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  (JO).  Their 
limited  ji;risdiction  eiLtenda  to  all  charitable  trusts  whatsoever, 
excepting  only  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  colleges  and  halls  within  the  same,  which,  by  clause  59,  are 
specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

The  powers  of  the  commissioners  are  stated  in  clauses  2,  10, 
12,  13,  U,  1:*,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  27,  30,  31,  32,  33, 34, 35, 
45,  46,  47,  50,  53,  56.  They  are  to  '  have  the  superiutendencfl 
and  control  of  charitable  trusts'  (2).  The  acta  of '  any  two  of 
the  commissioners'  are  to  be  valid  (8). 

Ifil/t  Tespecl  to  any  charily  not  exeevding  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  if  the  commissiouers  shall,  by  the  petition  in  writing  of  any 
informant,  or  by  the  report  of  any  inspector,  or  otherwise,  ho 
informed  of  any  neglect,  abuse,  or  breach  of  trust  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  charity,  or  in  the  administration  of  its  estate  or 
funds,  or  of  the  want  of  a  sufHcient  scheme  for  the  application  of 
its  revenues,  they  arc  empowered,  after  such  notice  as  tliey  shall 
deem  fit,  to  cite  before  them  the  parties  accused,  or  the  trustees 
of  the  charity  in  question,  and  to  summon,  by  precepts  uuder 
their  seal  (pi'ovided  for  in  clause  8),  and  exomh;e,  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever  in  relation  thereto;  to  hear  and  determine 
summarily  the  matter;  to  make  thereon,  at  their  pleasure,  aa 
order  for  the  payment,  with  or  without  interest,  of  any  money 
belonging  to  the  charity,  in  the  hands  of  any  person  connected 
with  its  administration,  or  for  the  payment  of  interest,  with  or 
without  rests,  on  balances  improperly  retained  in  hand,  or  for 
the  future  administrarion  of  the  trust;  or  to  make  any  other 
order  respecting  the  property  or  the  objects  of  the  charity ;  or, 
with  tJie  written  consent  of  the  special  visiter  if  any,  to  esta- 
blish, at  their  jilcasure,  a  new  scheme  for  the  application  of  the 
revenues  ;  every  such  order  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  n<)t 
subject  to  any  review,  unless  the  commissioners  themselves 
shiJl  think  fit  to  rehear;  the  oommiasioners,  for  the  purpose 
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(not  purposes)  aforesaid^  to  hold  their  sitting  at^  or  as  near  to  the 
locality  of  the  charity  as  they  shall  judge  expedient  (10).     In 
every  case  within  their  summary  jurisdiction,  in  whidi  it  shall 
appear  to  them  that  a  charity  is  without  trustees  legally  ap« 
pointed,  or  that  the  property  is  not  duly  vested  in  the  persons 
actually  administering  it,  or  that,  by  reason  of  the  reduced 
number  of  the  trustees,  or  of  other  causes,  a  valid  appointment 
of  new  trustees  cannot  be  made  without  implication  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  they  are  to  be  empowered  to  appoint  any  person  or 
persons  as  trustees,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  trustees  pre- 
viously existing  (13).     In  the  exercise  of  their  summary  juris- 
diction, they  are  to  be  authorised,  upon  proof,  to  their  satisfiictum, 
of  any  abuse,  breach  of  trust,  or  neglect  of  duty,  by  any  trus- 
tee, or  in  the  event  of  any  trustee  being  incapable  of  acting 
or  desiring  his  discharge,  to  remove  such  trustees,  and  thereupon, 
or  on  the  death  of  any  trustee,  to  appoint  any  '  new  or  other 
trustees,  or  trustee  -/   the  written  consent  of  special  visiters  (if 
any)  being  necessary,  in  order  to  all  such  removals  and  appoint- 
ments (14).     Still  within  the  bounds  of  their  sinnmary  juris- 
diction, they  are  to  be    at  Hberty  (but  not  without  the  writ- 
ten concurrence  of  special  visiters,  if  any),  upon  proof,  to  their 
satisfaction,  that  any  schoolmaster  or  mistress,  or  other  officer  of 
any  charity,  has  been  negligent  in  performing  his  or  her  duties, 
or  that  he  or  she  is  unfit  or  incompetent  to  discharge  them 
properly,  either  from  immoral  conduct,  age,  or  any  other  cause 
whatsoever,  to  empower  the  trustees  to  remove  such  schoolmaster 
or  mistress,  or  other  officer,  under  such  conditions  as  to  them 
(the  commissioners)  shall  appear  proper  (18).     Again,  in  cases 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  them  that 
property  given  or  subject  to  any  charitable  trust,  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  directed  by  and  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  donor  thereof,  they  are  to  have  authority,  on  appli- 
cation from  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  and  with  liie  writtoii 
consent  of  the  special  visiters  (if  any),  to  settle  or  approve  a  scheme 
for  the  application  of  the  property  to  any  charitable  purposes 
that  they  (the  commissioners)  shall  think  fit  (19).     In  the  case 
of  all  charities  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  value, 
they  are  to  be  at  liberty,  not  merely  to  inquire  into  the  receipt 
and  application  of  the  revenues,  but  also  to  make  inquiry,  in- 
spection, and  examination  into  the  administration  of  them  (22). 
In  like  cases,  they  are  to  have  power,  whenever  they  deem  the 
funds  of  a  charity  insufficiently  secured  from  misappropriation  or 
loss,  to  order  the  transfer  thereof  to  the  account  of  the  account- 
ant-general, for  investment,  in  his  name,  in  bank  annuities  (30). 
With    respect    to    charitable    trusts    in   general,    the    com- 
missioners are  to  be  invested  with  the  various  powers  now  about 
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to  bo  stated.  Upon  application  from  a  majority  of  trustees, 
tliey  may,  with  the  consent  (it  ia  not  here  said  wriiten)  of  the 
special  visiter  (if  any)  direct  the  sale,  mortgage,  or  exchange  of 
lands,  reota,  or  other  hereditaments,  or  the  grant  of  building 
or  other  leases,  or  the  working  of  minea,  or  the  raising  of  gtoaq,  J 
clay,  or  gravel,  whenever  beue&cial  to  the  charity ;  may,  a^  J 
their  pleasure,  appoint  surveyors  or  other  persons  to  examina 
such  appUcations ;  and  may  connect  with  the  transactiona 
such  conditions,  restrictions,  and  directions  as  they  shall  deem 
proper  (12).  They  may  sanction,  at  their  pleasure,  the  de- 
finitive compromise  of  claims  in  behalf  of  charities,  against 
any  jierson  or  corporation,  in  respect  of  any  neglect,  ahuse,  or 
Ijreach  of  trust,  or  in  relation  to  any  property  subject  or 
alleged  to  be  subject  to  any  charitable  trust  (20).  They  may 
make,  rescind,  and  alter,  at  their  pleasure,  regulations,  as  to  the 
form  and  manner  of  the  accounts  to  be  kept  and  rendered,  and 
the  returns  to  be  made,  by  trustees  and  others,  and  tlie  trans- 
mission and  production  of  accounts  and  vouchers;  provided 
such  regulations  be  forwarded  '  to  the  clerk,  if  any,  of  such 
charitable  trust'  (21), — (Clause  5  empowering  thera  to  make 
the  appointment  of  a  clerk  imperative  on  each  trust).  Any  ona 
or  more  of  them  {or  the  inspectors  under  their  authority)  may 
make  inquiry  into  the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenues 
of  any  charitable  trust  in  England  and  Wales  (22)  j  may  call 
for  and  inspect  all  books  of  account,  vouchers,  and  other 
documents  concerning  such  revenues  and  the  receipt  and  ap- 
phcation  thereof;  may  require  the  attendance  of  any  per- 
son acting  as  trustee,  master,  officer,  or  servant  of  any  such 
charity,  or  as  manager  or  receiver  of  any  estates  or  revenues 
subject  to  any  charitable  trust,  or  concerned  in  the  adminiatra- 
tiou  thereof,  or  receiving  any  salary,  emolument,  or  benefit 
from  any  charitable  trust;  and  may  demand  from  any  aaoh 
person  answers,  orally  or  in  writing,  to  any  questions,  and, 
generally,  all  the  information  possessed  by  such  person  in  re- 
lation tiiereto,  as  they  may  think  fit  l:o  exact  (23).  Any  one 
or  more  of  them  (or  the  inspectors  under  their  authority)  may 
examine  parties  upon  oath  (25).  Stock  or  money  passed,  with 
their  approbation,  by  trustees  or  others  acting  in  behalf  of 
charities,  to  the  account  of  tho  accountaut-geueral,  is  to  be  '  in 
tnist  to  attend  the  orders  of  the  commissioners'  (27),  All 
dividends  accruing  &om  such  investments  are  to  be  'subject 
to  tlie  order  of  the  commissioners'  (29,  31),  and  no  payment 
is  to  be  legal  without  an  order  signed  by  two  of  them  (32). 
Stock  may  be  aold  and  the  proceeds  re-invested  in  like  manner 
(.33),  the  secretary  certifying  the  stock  to  be  sold  and  the  person 
to  whom  (Si,  35).     They  may,  on  the  petition  in  writing  of  not 
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less  than  ten  inhabitant  householders^  appoint  trustees  of 
municipal  charities^  where  no  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  (45).  They  may,  on  the  like  ap- 
plication,  add  to  the  number  of  trustees  of  municipal  charities^ 
whonever  it  shall  appear  that  '  the  existing  number  of  such 
trustees  docs  not  secure  a  fair  or  impartial  administration  of 
the  income  of  such  estate  or  funds  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  the  trust  -/  and  they  arc  to  have  the  '  sole  power'  of  appoint- 
iu^  new  or  additional  trustees,  in  cases  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  xVct,  excepting  that,  whene^'er  trustees  are  removed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  court  is  to  supply  the  vacancies 
(47).  The  commissioners  may,  'if  they  shall  so  think  fit/ 
re-cousider,  within  two  months,  any  of  their  orders  or  prooeed- 
iup$,  eveiT  such  re-hearing  to  take  place  before  all  the  commis- 
sioners (50).  They  are  to  report  what  charities  have  in  their 
opinion  ceased  to  be  beneficial  or  have  become  injurious,  and 
also  to  state  such  as  require  to  be  regulated  and  reformed  (58). 
They  may  require  abstracts,  or  copies  of,  or  extracts  from  con- 
veyances and  assurances,  wills  or  muniments  of  title,  conciBming 
any  charity,  to  be  ti'ansmitted  to  their  office  (56). 

It  will  be  the  duly  of  the  commissioners  to  cause  the  exa- 
minations taken  before  them,  and  all  papers  and  documents 
connected  therewith,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  office  (24),  which 
is  to  be  in  London  or  Westminster  (8) ;  and  also,  '  at  successive 
periods  in  every  three  years,'  (a  somewhat  indefinite  direction,) 
to  submit  to  Her  Majesty  reports  of  the  revenues  and  expenditure 
of  all  charities  subject  to  their  control  and  inspection,  distin- 
guishing the  revenues  applicable  to  education,  the  number  of 
masters  (and,  we  suppose,  of  mistresses  also)  employed,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  several 
charitable  trusts  (53). 

The  commissioners  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  giving  full 
effect  to  their  appointments  of  trustees,  without  any  deed 
of  conveyance  (15), — an  enactment  needlessly  repeated  in 
clause  46. 

The  orders  of  the  commissioners  are  to  be  subject  to  some 
limit alions.  Besides  their  inability  to  perform  certain  acta 
without  the  concurrence  of  special  visiters,  where  such  officers 
exist,  (as  in  clauses  10,  14,-18,  19,)  the  established  church,  as 
well  as  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  exempted 
from  their  authority.  In  the  case  of  *  any  charity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education  in  connexion  with  the  united  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,'  (be  it  observed,  the  bill  extends  only  to 
England  and  IVaki, — 1,61),  or  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  suffi- 
cient Bchemei  has,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  been  deemed  to 
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be  a  chwityin  connexioQ  with  the  united  clmrcli  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  administered  as  aiich,  if  there  be  not  any  special 
visiter,  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  be  required 
in  order  to  the  vaUdity  of  any  new  scheme,  in  like  manner  as 
though  he  were  a  special  Wsiter  appointed  in  the  iuatrument  of 
foundation  (10,  19). 

But  the  moat  remarkable  case  in  which  the  established  church 
iafavoured  by  this  bill,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Claune  xlviii.,  which 
it  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  describe  as  an  attempt 
TO  REVIVE  THE  Tesp  AND  CoupottATioN  AcTS.  We  transcribe 
this  infamous  clause  without  abridgment : — 

•  XLVni.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  eTcry  Caae  of  a  CimritaUa 
Trust  for  the  Benefit  of  Persons  being  Members  of  Iho  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  or  foi  educating  exclusively  Persona  being 
Members  thereof,  or  for  the  Establishment,  Maintma/ice.  or  Support  of 
Religious  Education  or  Religious  tforsMp  according  to  the  Principles' 0/ 
such  Church,  or  for  any  other  Purpose  connected  therewith,  no  Trustee  to 
be  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  capable  of  acting  in  the  Execution  of 
such  Truti  until  he  shall  have  made  and  signed  a  Declaration  in  Writiatf 
before  some  Judge  of  oae  of  the  Superior  Courts  at  WeBt.iiinater,  or 
before  some  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ivhioh  Declaration  shall  be  in  the 
Form  and  shall  be  attested  in  the  Manner  following;  (that  ia  to  say,) 

'  \A.  B.  do  declare.  That  I  am  really  and  bond  fide  a  Member  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  bij  Law  established. 
(Signed)  A.S. 

'  Signed  and  dechirod'this  Day  of  iu  the 

'  Vear  of  our  Lord  at  in  the  Comity  of 

before  me  CD.,  One  of  the  Judges  of 
'  [or  One  of  tije  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  ,  as  tlie 

'  Case  may  6p].' 
And  every  such  Declaration  shall  be  theruii|iou  transmitted  by  such 
Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  tp  Ihe  Office  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Petty 
Bag,  who  shall  forthwith  file  the  same  in  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  no  Fee  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  such  filing  thereof: 
Provided  always,  that  the  Concurrence  of  any  such  Trustee  not  making 
and  signing  such  Declaration  with  the  other  Trustees  shall  not  be  necessary 
in  order  to  the  Validity  of  any  Act  to  be  done  or  Inslrumeni  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  AdmJniatiation  of  such  Chirilable  Trust.' 

The  orders  of  the  comraissioners  appointing  trustees  of  muni- 
ci]»al  charities,  are  to  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
on  the  ptf  ition  of  any  five  or  more  inhabitant  householders  (4-9). 

On  tim  utihject  of  exeepte.i  matters,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
bill  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  admittance  of  trustees  to  copy- 
holds, Stc,  nor  to  affect  the  right  to  heriots,  fines,  &e.  (16) ; 
and  that,  save  in  cases  cumprehcudcd  under  clause  20,  it  is  not 
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to  aifect  proceedings  now  pending  rektive  to  charitable  trosts 
(60). 

The  clauses  relating  to  the  secreta^  are^  9^  S4t,  86 ;  to  the  in- 
spectors, 4,  5,  9,  22 — 25 ;  to  other  officers,  9. 

The  expenses  that  will  be  incurred  under  the  bill  are  proTided 
for  in  clauses  54,  55.  A  fund  is  to  be  created,  entitl^,  'The 
Charity  Administration  Fund.'  To  this  fund  the  revenaea  of 
every  charity  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill, '  except  such  as 
shall  be  specially  exempted  by  any  order  of  the  commiaaioners/ 
are  to  pay,  annually,  ^  such  sum, — not  exceeding,  in  the  case  of 
any  charity  within  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sioners, threepence  in  the  pound;  and,  in  the  case  of  every  other 
charity  not  exceeding  one  penny  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  on  the 
net  annual  amount  of  revenue  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  such 
charity,  respectively,  and  not  exceeding  in  any  case  the  sum  qfane 
hundred  pounds, — as  the  commissioners  shall  direct^  (54) ;  what- 
ever is  deficient  to  be  made  up  by  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund  (55) .  The  said '  Charity  Administration 
Fund '  is  to  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
commissioners,  (which  are  to  be  fixed  by  parliament — 8,)  and 
of  other  officers,  (to  be  fixed  by  the  lords  of  the  Treasury — ^,9) 
and  of  all  such  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  their  officers 
as  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  shall  authorize  to  be  paid  thereout, 
and  all  such  expenses  of  suits  and  proceedings  in  relation  to 
charities  of  small  amount  in  value  as  the  commissioners  shall 
authorize  to  be  paid  thereout  (54). 

The  bill  contains  several  penal  clauses — 26,  40-— 48.  Any 
person  who,  upon  examination  before  the  commissioners  or  the 
inspectors,  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly  give  false  evidence,  is  to 
be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury  (26) ,  Any  person 
summoned  to  appear  before  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners, 
or  before  an  inspector,  who  shall  wilfully  omit  or  refuse  to  ap- 
pear, or  to  be  sworn,  or  to  answer  fully  any  lawful  question,  is 
to  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  such  fine  as  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  or  of  Exchequer  shall  think  fit  to  impose  (40).  -Any 
master,  officer,  or  servant  of  a  charity,  or  any  manager  or  re- 
ceiver of  charity  estates  or  revenues,  or  any  person  receiving 
any  salary,  emolument,  or  benefit,  from  any  charitable  trust, 
who  shall  prevent  or  in  anywise  obstruct  any  commissioner  or 
inspector,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  answers,  orally  or  in  wri- 
ting, to  their  lawful  questions,  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  their 
summons,  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  misbehaviour  in  his  office, 
and  to  be  subject  to  removal,  on  application  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  is  to  make  such  order  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication, and  to  the  costs,  as  it  shall  deem  just  (41).  All 
trustees  refusing  or  neglecting  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  bill 
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and  of  the  commissioners  under  it,  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  to  be  subject  to  removal,  on  application  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  costs,  if  the  court  shall  so  direct,  to 
be  paid  by  the  offending  trustees  (42).  Obedience  to  the  cdnunit- 
sioners^  orders  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  ob^ 
them  (43). 

To  complete  the  analysis  of  the  bill,  it  needs  only  be  added, 
that  the  poor  privileges  conceded  to  the  public  are  contained  iu 
clauses  10,  45,  47,  49,  60,  56;  that  municipal  charities  are 
affected  by  clauses  44  17 ;  that  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  referred  to 
in  clauses  1,  2,  37,  41— -43,  47,  60;  that  clauses  8,  11,  17, 
24 — 27,  46,  relate  to  questions  of  evidence,  and  clauses  10, 15, 
21, 27 — 39, 52,  58,  to  matters  of  account ;  that  in  clauses  66  and 
57  provision  is  made  for  the  registry  and  safe  custody  of  deeds 
relating  to  charities ;  and  that  in  clause  62  the  usual  power  is 
reserved  to  alter  or  amend  the  bill,  should  it  become  an  act,  in 
the  same  session  of  parliament. 

Let  trustees,  and  others  connected  with  the  administration 
of  charitable  trusts,  ponder  the  proposed  enactments  of  tliiff  un- 
constitutional bill,  and  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  does  not 
behove  them,  out  of  self-respect,  and  consideration  for  the  chari- 
ties with  which  they  are  connected,  to  give  to  it  their  prompt, 
energetic,  and  uncompromising  opposition.  It  contains  no 
defiuition  whatever  of  what  constitutes  a  charitable  trust.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  purposely  omitted,  in  order  that  the  clauses  may 
allow  of  the  utmost  latitude  of  interpretation  and  application. 
So  far  from  any  attempt  being  made  to  narrow  the  operation  of 
the  bill,  and  confine  it  strictly  to  charities  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  word,  funds  merely  ^  aUeged  to  be  subject  to  charitable 
trusts  ^  are  brought  in  express  terms  within  the  sweep  of  its  aU- 
embracing  clauses.  It  appears  to  comprehend  every  fimd  created, 
whether  by  endowment,  bequest,  or  subscription,  for  the  benefit 
of  others  than  the  parties  so  creating  it :  all  charities,  thus  under- 
stood, large  and  small,  ancient  and  modem,  national,  municipal, 
or  parochial,  secular  or  religious,  for  foreign  or  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. It  will  affect  all  hospitals,  all  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools  (save  those  specially  exempted),  all  almshouses  and  elee- 
mosynary doles,  all  funds  for  general  education  or  religious  in- 
struction, all  literary  funds,  artists'  ftinds,  artists'  general  be- 
nevolent societies,  and  other  professional  charities,  aU  religious 
endowments,  all  chapels  and .  school-houses  settled  in&ust. 
Every  institution  which  any  one  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Wales  have  estal^hed  or  may  establish,  for  the 
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benefit  of  any  other  persons,  will  be  subject  to  it.     With  all  of 
them  it  will  most  annoyingly  and  vexatiously  interfere,  and  oyer 
most  exert  a  complete  and  irreversible  control.    It  is  impossible 
to   calculate  the  immense  amount  of  property  which  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  close  and  absolute  tribunal,  or  even 
the  number  of  individuals  that  this  unconstitutional  triumvirate 
will  have  at  their  mercy.     The  money  may  be  reckoned  by  mil- 
lionsj  and  the  men  by  tens  of  thousands.     Happy  the  trustees 
that  are  shielded  by  a  special  visiter^  or  can  flee  for  refnge  to 
episcopal  skirts !     But  all  else  may  be  thrown,  by  a  common 
informer,  or  any  more  infamous  agency,  into  the  hands  of  these 
commissioners,  or  their  prowling  and  prying  inspectors.     These 
modem  inquisitors  may  summon  and  examine  what  witnesses 
they  please,  attach  what  importance  to  their  evidence  they  think 
proper,  decide  as  they  will,  make  orders  without  end,  divert  and 
pervert  the  trusts  according  to  their  whim  (than  which  no  evil 
now  existing  can  be  worse),  and  all  without  appeal,  except  to 
themselves,  and  that  only  when  they  think  fit  to  revise  their 
own  judgments.     The  ^sole  powers '  given  them  over  municipal 
charities  will  seriously  afiect  the  political  independence  of  many 
parliamentary  boroughs. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  the  good  and  the  bad ;  be- 
tween those  charities  for  the  right  government  of  which  no  ade- 
quate security  exists,  and  those  which  are  governed  by  parties 
who  have  an  obvious  and  a  direct  interest  in  their  just  adminis- 
tration. Indeed,  it  makes  the  good  pay  for  the  bad,  or,  rather, 
makes  the  alleged  mal-administration  gf  certain  small  charities 
(taxed,  by  the  bye,  in  a  ratio  inverse  to  their  value)  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  mulcting  charities  of  larger  amount,  which  it  does 
not  even  pretend  to  suspect  of  mal-administration.  Because 
some  rural  rector  has  contrived  to  divert  into  his  own  pocket 
funds  bequeathed  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
therefore  these  commissioners  are  to  divert  into  their  pockets 
a  hundred  pounds  of  voluntary  contributions  for  special  ob- 
jects. Because  the  poor  in  'Little  Pedlington'  have  been 
robbed  by  generations  of  trustees,  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  ^100  per  annum  to  the  '  Cha- 
rity Administration  Fund.^  Talk  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay- 
Paul  I  this  is  Judas  robbing  both  to  pay  himself. 

The  bill  is  inquisitorial,  and  that  most  where  least  defensible 
and  least  necessary.  In  its  estimation,  a  special  visiter  charity 
is  precisely  that  sort  of  charity  which  '  hideth  a  multitude  of 
sins  \*  while  the  voucher  of  a  bishop  warrants  the  presumption  of 
a  purity  equal  to  that  of  his  own  lawn ;  but  every  charity  whose 
door  is  not  thus  guarded,  falls  a  pre^  to  tliis  burglarious  bill^ 
and  the  awe-struck  inmates  must  disclose  all  their  affairs,  on 
pain  of— no  one  knows  what.    Our  great  societies  publish  their 
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annnal  reports,  which  sarisfies  the  suhscrihers ;  but  this  ne#  ■ 
triumvirate  of  bwreaiicriitic  kings  will  extort  a  great  deal  more 
from  them,  aud  niake  them  pay  for  it  iu  the  bargaia. 

The  bill  is  an  intolerable  insult  to  the  great  body  of  gencroua  9 
and  disinterested  trustees,  who  pay  instead  of  receiving,  by  sup-  5 
posing  them  capable  of  niisap plying  funds,  the  particular  desti- 
nation of  which  has,  in  numberless  cases,  originated  with  them-   < 
selveSj  while,  in  nearly  alt,  they  are  the  largest  and  most  con- 
stant contributors.     '  1  belong,'  says  a  correspondent  of  the  < 
Times  newspaper,  '  to  a  society  or  social  club  of  professional 
persons  of  upwards  of  fifty  years'  duration,  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers died  a  few  years  back,  and  left  a  liberal  sum  to  the  club  to 
be  disposed  of  by  them  in  charitable  purposes,  entirely  at  their 
discretion.     I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  services  of  the  parties 
in  charge  of  the  fund  are  gratuitous ;  and  thus,  by  its  passing 
iuto  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  will  be  paid  for  their  services, 
its  humble  funds  will  be  diminished,  and  the  society  dispossessed 
of  their  right.' — This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  hundreds,  io 
which  the  operation  of  the  bill  will  be  thus  unjust  and  preju- 
dicial.    Let  there  be  the  least  probability  of  such  a  measure  ( 
becoming  law,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  trustees  will  either  wind   1 
up  the  affairs  with  which  they  are  thus  connected,  or  will  antici-   : 
pate  the  odious  interference  of  these  paid  commissioners,  by  •> 
withdrawing.     Those  that  Lave  no  motive  for  acting  in  tliis  ca-  ( 
pacity  but  the  promotion  of  a  benevolent  or  other  good  design^ 
will  not  submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  under  the  surveil." 
lanec  of  this  new  police.     The  very  existence  of  many  excellent  ' 
and  important  charities  will  be  perilled ;  for,  through  disgust  at 
the  wolfish  scheme  of  fleecing  under   pretence  of  protecting  ■ 
them,  funds  derived  from  annual  subscriptions  will  be  subject 
to  serious  fluctuations,  and  the  directors  of  such  institutions  will  ■ 
no  longer  be  able  to  keep  faith  with  those  for  whose  subsistence 
they  have  pledged  themselves,  in  full  rebance  upon  the  steady 
flowofpubhcbherality.  For  similar  reasons,  the  bill  will  disconrage  ' 
the  reviving  habit  of  making  charitable  bequests,  and  will  deter 
prudent  managers  of  institutions  mainly  dependent  upon  annual 
subscribers,  from  fortifying  them  against  contingencies,  by  re- 
serving a  portion  of  their  income  for  investment  in  the  funds. 

In  short,  thf  proceeding  is  altogether  indefensible.  If,  for 
example,  because  some  charities  have  been  abused,  all  insti- 
tutions that  the  elastic  name  can  by  any  stretching  be  made 
to  cover,  are  to  be  taxed  and  overhauled,  ofRcial  assignees 
might  as  well  be  clothed  with  authority  to  examine  all  men's 
ledgers,  because  there  are  some  bankrupts,  aud  those  bank- 
rupts' affairs  ought  to  be  set  right  at  the  expense  of  solvent 
traders.  la  one  word,  the  bill  is  a  job,  and  the  proposed  com- 
u  o  2 
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mission  may  be  justly  regarded  as  forming  a  capacious  reseryoir^ 
into  which  tens  of  thousands  of  charities  are  to  empty  their 
tributary  rills.  It  is  an  expensive  scheme  for  curtailing  ex- 
pense^ — an  unjust  mode  of  doing  justice^ — an  uncharitable  way 
of  promoting  charity.  These  are  doubtless  heavy  accusations ; 
but  the  more  the  bill  is  examined^  the  more  evident  will  be  the 
fact  that  they  are  richly  merited. 

It  fails  at  starting.  It  does  not  accomplish  the  legitimate 
object^  while  aiming  at  objects  that  are  not  legitimate.  We 
need  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  Charity  Commission^ — that 
leviathan  aflfairj  whose  labours  consumed  twenty  years,  and 
whose  report  fills  more  than  twice  as  many  volumes.  It  results 
from  those  prolonged  inquiries,  that  there  are  as  many  as  forty 
thousand  charities  of  less  than  £100  annual  value  each,  their 
average  value  not  exceeding  £30  a  year,  seven  thousand  of  them 
being  under  £5,  and  six  thousand  under  £3  a  year,  and  the 
yearly  income  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  them  ranging 
from  twenty  shillings  to  one  shilUng.  The  right  administration 
of  these  forty  thousand  small  charities  is  the  ostensible  object  of 
the  bill.  Doubtless,  a  process  applicable  to  such  cases,  less  ex- 
pensive and  less  tardy  than  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  admit  of,  may  be  desirable.  The  question 
is,  whether  the  bill  under  review  supplies  the  desideratum.  Our 
belief  is,  that  its  exempting  clauses  defeat  its  object.  No 
charities  which  have  a  special  visiter,  none  which  are,  or  for  fiy&- 
and-twenty  years  have  been  deemed  to  be  identifi^  with  the 
established  church,  can  be  touched,  without  the  consent  of  the 
visiter  in  the  one  case,  or  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the 
other.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  these  provisions 
exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  measure,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  those  charities  which  have  furnished  the  only  plausible  plea 
for  its  introduction.  Besides  the  low  average  value  of  these 
trusts,  they  are  scattered  through  almost  every  parish  in  England 
and  Wales.  How  can  three  gentlemen  resident  in  London, 
with  a  couple  of  inspectors  and  no  matter  how  many  clerks, 
deal  advantageously  with  such  a  case  ?  By  the  bill,  the  one 
shilling  and  the  twenty  shilling  charities  must  continue  to  be 
separately  administered.  For  the  future,  the  administratOFB  will 
be  subject  to  the  commission  alone.  Their  }ai^  numbers, 
scattered  over  the  whole  /ace  of  the  country,  would  render  the 
surveillance  merely  nominal.  And,  at  all  events,  the  bill  con- 
tains not  one  syllable  to  make  the  commissioners  responsible  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duties. 

Various  remedies  have  been  sug^^ted  for  the  admitted  evil, 
the  worst  of  which  is  iar  better  than  this  futile,  though  mii- 
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chievons  bill.  For  example,  k  number  of  tlieae  trivial  charities 
might  be  consolidated  under  one  management,  with  provision 
for  tiue  publicity;  and  the  administrators  might  be  made  elective. 
Or,  an  easy  method  of  redreas,  by  appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts, 
might  be  afforded  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  proper  admiuia- 
tration  of  the  charities.  Or,  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  to  fa- 
cilitate and  simplify  proceedings  in  equity.  Why  not,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  a  professional  gentleman  who  understands 
the  subject  well,  disallow  fees  to  counsel  on  the  preparation  and 
signature  of  petitions,  reader  the  concurrence  of  the  attomey- 
geaeral,  where  now  required,  unnecessary,  only  allow  one  coun- 
sel at  the  hearing,  reduce  or  abolish  court  fees,  reduce  the  scale 
of  payments  in  the  master's  office,  or  abolish  thera  entirely  ia 
cases  of  a  certain  limited  amount,  render  a  report  from  the 
master  unnecessary,  or,  if  not,  simplify  tlie  process,  and  let  the 
suitor  go  at  once  to  the  court  and  get  his  order,  and  let  that 
order  vest  the  property  in  the  persons  approved  by  the  master, 
and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  conveyance.  Some  such 
measure  as  this  would  accomplish  every  desirable  object,  in  re- 
lation to  the  diminution  of  expense.  What  is  wanted  is, 
an  appropriate  judicial  process,  combining  cheapness  with  pub- 
licity and  responsibility.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  bill  is  the  very 
opposite  of  all  these.  It  erects  a  secret  court.  To  that  court  it 
gives  absolute  authority,  legislative  as  well  as  judicial  and 
administrative,  without  appeal  on  the  one  hand,  or  responsibility 
on  the  other.     And,  certainly,  any  thing  but  cheap. 

Threepence  in  the  pound  on  charities  under  £100,  and  three- 
halfpence  in  the  pound  on  those  of  higher  value,  limited  though 
the  ta\  may  be,  in  the  latter  case,  to  £100  each,  will  yield  no 
trifling  amount  of  money;  and  yet,  that  this  is  deemed  in- 
sufficient, may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  clause  enacting  that 
any  deficit  shall  be  piud  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  If  we 
consider  how  many  and  what  sort  of  salaries  will  have  to  be  paid, 
we  shall  soon  sec  that  it  must  be  an  expensive  affair,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  extend  the  principle  of  spoliation  as  well  aa  of 
arbitrary  interference  to  the  larger  charities,  in  order  to  raise 
any  thing  like  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  job.  The  amount 
of  the  commissioners'  salaries  is  in  blank ;  the  House  of  Lords 
having  uo  po^er  to  fill  it  up,  though,  strangely  enough,  that 
house  has,  or  assumes  power  to  impose  a  tax  on  all  charitable 
trusts, — the  more  important  part  of  the  money  matter.  We  may 
guess,  however,  how  many  figures  will  ultimately  occupy  the 
vacant  space.  Vice-chancellors  and  masters  in  chancery  are 
the  class  of  men  made  chgible  for  the  commissionersbips.  Now, 
the  Vice-chancellor  of  England  receives  £6,000  a  year;  the  other 
two  vice-chancellors,  £5,000  each;  and  the  dozen  masters, 
£2,500  a  piece.    If  any  of  these  gentlemen  accepts  a  com^ 
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missionership^  he  is  to  have  something  beyond  his  present  salary. 
Should  any  of  them  be  appointed,  and  not  resign  their  present 
places,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  they  have  not  now  enough  to 
do, — a  contingency  which  at  once  suggests  the  possibility  of 
superseding  the  bill  altogether,  by  devolving  upon  them,  under 
some  suitable  arrangement,  the  business  it  involves.  If,  how- 
ever, the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and  any  of  them  should  accept 
appointments  under  the  bill,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  make  a  change  disadvantageous  to  themselves.  Indeed^ 
it  is  rumoured  that  Master  Lynch  and  Master  Brougham  are 
already  marked  out  for  the  new  offices  (Sir  Edward  Ryan  being 
understood  to  be  the  lucky  ex-chief-justice  of  Bengal,  made  eli- 
gible by  the  bill) .  We  may  consequently  conclude,  that  the  mere 
salaries  of  the  three  commissioners  will  nearly  swallow  up 
^BIO^OOO  a  year ;  and  the  stipends  of  inspectors,  secretary,  clerks, 
managers,  and  officers,  with  travelling  and  other  expenses,  will 
go  very  far  towards  doubling  the  amount.* 

And  for  what  purpose  is  the  public  charity  to  be  taxed  to  the 
tune  of  some  £20,000  per  annum?  To  facilitate  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new,  secret,  absolute,  and  irresponsible  tribunal, 
from  whose  decisions  there  will  be  no  appeal,  and  which,  from 
the  nature  of  its  constitution  and  functions,  can  never  hope  to 
possess  public  confidence.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  might  have 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  opposition.  What 
else  can  be  the  result  of  proposing  to  compel  the  most  powerful 
companies,  societies,  and  institutions  in  the  metropolis,  in  com- 
mon with  all  trustees  of  all  other  charities,  to  deposit  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioners,  at  their  own  expense,  attested  copies 
of  all  the  deeds  of  charities  entrusted  to  their  management,  and 
to  exact  annual  accounts  of  the  special  application  of  each? 
What  can  be  more  vexatious  or  uncalled  for  ?  Again,  the  com- 
missioners will  be  empowered  to  compel  every  land-owner,  out 
of  whose  estate  a  rent-charge,  or  other  payment,  however  small, 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  arises,  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  the 
state  of  his  title  at  the  passing  of  the  bill ;  to  verify  it  from  the 
date  of  the  instrument  creating  the  charity,  and  to  register  in 
their  office  all  conveyances,  leases,  etc.,  in  any  way  concerning 
his  estate.  This,  surely,  will  not  help  the  bill  through  a  land- 
lords^ parliament !  1  he  manner  in  which  it*has  been  received 
by  the  governors  of  the  royal  hospitals  and  some  other  powerful 
companies,  affords  it  but  little  promise  of  success.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed,  that  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  have  given  among 
them  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
charities  they  superintend,  will  continue  this  rate  of  liberality  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  ordered  from  pUlar  to  post  by  an  ex-master 
.in  chancery,  or  a  briefless  barrister  of  twelve  years'  standing. 
.^..The  most  material  point,  however,  is  that  which  relatw  to 
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trustees.  This  bill,  we  beg  tbem  to  bear  in  mind,  is  for  their 
benefit !  Its  objects  are  to  give  them  uew  facilities,  and  at  less 
expense!  And  how  is  all  this  to  be  accomphshed  ?  Thns.  Byren- 
dcring  them  liable  to  answer  on  oath  to  unsworn  informations. 
Ordinary  witnesses  cauuot  he  cooipelled  to  travel  more  than 
ten  miles,  but  unhappy  trustees  must  obey  the  summons  of 
these  lords  commissioners,  though  t)iey  travel  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  All  their  books,  vouchers,  and 
documents,  must  be  forthcoming  wlieuever  cidled  for.  They 
must  not  flinch  from  any  question  put  to  them.  The  penalties 
of  peijury  hang  over  them.  An  unlimited  fine,  with  the  agree- 
able alternative  of  imprisonment,  awaits  the  refractory.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  is  empowered  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  expense  of  negligent  or  disobedient  trus- 
tees. They  must  keep  a  clerk  if  directed.  Their  accounts 
must  be  according  to  the  commissioners'  notions  of  book-ke^ 
ing,  and  liable  to  examination  and  audit  at  their  high  mighti- 
nesses' pleasure.  Not  only  must  they  furnish  the  commissioners 
with  copies  of  their  deeds,  old  and  new,  to  lie  open  for  public  in- 
spection ;  hut  the  deeds  themselves  must  be  given  up,  if  required, 
and  copies  retained  for  their  own  use  and  at  their  own  expense. 
To  crown  all,  they  are,  in  a.  great  many  instances,  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commissioners,  removable  at  tlieir  pleasure,  and 
their  trusts  liable  to  endless  tampering  and  perversion,  as  well 
as  to  annual  taxation.  And  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  trustees, 
to  afford  them  fresh  facilities,  and  to  diminish  their  expenses  I 
Why,  if  any  thing  like  such  a  bill  as  this  were  to  become 
law,  a  trustee  would  be  the  unhappiest  man  abve. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  only  case  in  which  a  trust  estate  can  be 
benefited  by  the  bill  is,  when  a  new  appointment  of  trustees  be- 
comes necessary, — a  case  which  happens  not  more  than  four  or  five 
times  in  a  century.  Now,  what  are  the  facihties  ?  You  apply 
to  the  commissioners :  it  must  be  by  petition.  The  bill  does 
not  award  truatees  the  privilege  of  professional  aid  when  cited 
before  them;  but  such  applications  will,  in  general,  be  made 
with  legal  assistance.  An  attorney  prepares  the  petition,  and 
there  must,  as  evidence  of  the  deaths  of  trustees,  be  certificates 
of  burial,  duly  verified  by  affidavit.  Thus  an  expense  will  be 
incurred,  which,  added  to  the  new  tax,  will  probably  ex- 
ceed that  of  an  ordinary  appointment  by  deed.  These  re- 
marks, he  it  observed,  apply  only  to  the  minor  class  of  trusts, 
in  which  alone  the  commissioners  will  have  the  power  of  ap- 
poiutraent.  Tlie  larger  class  will  pay  the  tax  indeed,  but  not 
derive  the  benefit,  such  as  it  is:  they  must  proceed  as  before. 
It  is  the  fault  of  trustees  themselves,  however,  if  they  have  to 
incur  in  any  form  the  expense  of  new  appointments. 
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It  is  certain,  that,  when  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  well 
understood,  all  trustees  who  apprehend  correctly  their  own 
interests,  will  prefer  the  present  mode  of  administering  trust 
property  to  the  oppressive,  inquisitorial,  annoying,  and  expen- 
sive mode  here  proposed.  The  only  clause  that  is  not  most 
offensive  towards  them,  is  that  which  gives  them  an  indemnity 
for  all  that  they  may  do  under  the  commissioners'  direction. 

We  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  dissenters  of  all 
classes  to  the  insulting  and  injurious  aspect  which  this  spolia- 
tion bill  wears  towards  them  and  their  interests.  The  Dissent- 
ing Deputies  have  already  pointed  out,  in  their  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that,  although  in  a  bill,  under  the  same  title, 
introduced  into  their  lordships'  house  in  1844,  provision  was 
made  for  excluding  from  its  operation,  '  any  ftmds  applicable  to 
the  benefit  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
or  of  any  person  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,'  and  for  leaving  such 
funds  'under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  persons  of 
such  persuasions  respectively,'  and  although  no  petitions  have 
been  presented  to  the  legislature  from  Protestant  Dissenters 
praying  for  any  alteration  in  the  law  respecting  them ;  yet  the 
legal  operation  of  this  bill  will  be  to  include  all  the  chapels  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  although  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  This  is  true  enough; 
but  a  great  deal  more  than  this  is  true.  Not  only  their 
chapels,  but  also  their  colleges  and  schools,  and  all  their  insti- 
tutions, are  placed  in  jeopardy.  We  question  whether  any 
minister  will  be  safe  in  his  pulpit  should  tliis  bill  pass.  It  con- 
tains a  clause  which  puts  every  individual  having  a  beneficial 
interest  in  a  trust  estate  completely  under  the  thumb,  we  had 
almost  written  thumbscrew,  of  the  commissioners.  Certainly 
it  empowers  them  to  declare  existing  trusts  injurious,  and  wholly 
to  change  their  complexion  and  direction.  An  orthodox  trustee 
may  be  displaced  to  make  room  for  a  heterodox  one — a  good 
Christian  for  a  rank  infidel.  The  established  church  is  well 
provided  for;  but,  for  dissent  and  dissenters,  there  is  nothing 
but  pains  and  penalties.  Whatever  has,  for  twenty-five  years^ 
been  deemed  to  be  a  church  charity,  with  that  no  dissenter  can 
have  anything  to  do,  any  more  than  if  it  were,  by  distinct  and 
positive  deed,  exclusively  a  church  charity.  Here  comes  in  the 
New  Test,  quoted  above,  in  all  its  rigour.  No  dissenting  alder- 
man, town-councillor,  or  parochial  officer,  can  exercise  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  relation  to  any  of  these  twenty-five-year-old 
church  charities,  much  less  to  those  positively  such.  Far 
be  any  dissenter  from  wishing  to  '^intrude  into  charities 
really  belonging  to  churchmen  as  such ;  but  there  are  number- 
less municipal  aikd  parochial  charities  notoriously  designed  to 
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DC  administered  without  distinction  of  religious  parties,  which, 
nevertheless,  under  this  bill,  tlie  church  will  be  enabled  to 
claim ;  and  with  them  no  dissenter  can  interfere  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  forswear  hiTuself  and  his  principles,  by  solemnly  de- 
claring that  he  is '  renily  and  bona  fide  a  member  of  the  established 
church.'  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the  coniniissionera*  oath  of 
office  requires  no  religious  test  from  them ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  three  classes  of  rehgion- 
ists  whom  the  present  Government  lias  exclusively  favoured  in 
former  measures,  will  be  represented  in  the  very  first  board  of 
charity  commissioners.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  church  of 
England,  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  Unitarians.  Thus  it 
will  come  to  pass,  that,  while  tliree  commissioners  of  these 
several  religious  persuasions  may  turn  all  sorts  of  trusts,  evan- 
gelical dissenting  or  otherwise,  upside  down  and  inside  out,  a 
new  ieit  act,  enacted  for  the  purpose,  will  for  ever  prevent  any 
conscientious  dissenter  from  so  much  as  touching  a  single  cha- 
rity to  which  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  can  set  up  a  spe- 
cious claim  of  five-and-tweuty  years'  possession.  A  more  ab- 
surd anomaly  or  a.  grosser  insult  was  never  perpetrated.  Will 
the  legislature  es.tablisli  the  system  of  excltmve  dealing  by  act 
of  parliament  V 

We  call  upon  the  dissenters  to  arouse  themselves.  Our  Wes- 
lej'an  friends,  with  their  usual  sagacity,  have  perceived  the 
threatening  danger,  and  are  on  the  alert.  Their  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords  elaborately  e:iposes  the  mischievous  and 
iniquitous  character  of  this  abominable  bill.  Once  passed  into  a 
law,  it  would  cut  up  their  compwct  and  smooth- working  system 
by  the  very  roots.  Their  chapels  and  other  trust  premises  are 
settled  on  a  uniform  plan,  and,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  of  im- 
mense value.  By  their  law,  no  trustees,  however  embarrassed, 
can  sell  or  mortgage  without  permission  of  Conference.  What 
tliey  borrow,  must  he  borrowed  oa  their  own  personal  security. 
This,  in  individual  cases,  may  seem  hard ;  but  the  Conference, 
having  the  iTiterests  of  their  vast  Connexion  to  consider, 
is  governed  by  their  judgment  rather  than  swayed  by  their 
feelings.  Noiv,  this  bill  would  completely  break  iu  upon  their 
rule ;  for,  in  all  cases,  great  and  small,  it  empowers  the  com- 
missioners to  give  relief  to  distressed  trustees  by  directing  a 
sale,  mortgage,  or  excJiaiigc  of  property.  This  would  utterly 
derange  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Wesleyan  church,  to  the  very 
existence  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Conference 
should  reign  in  undisturbed  supremacy.  Again,  it  is  their  invari- 
able rule  to  appoint  no  trustees  but  such  as  are  members  of  their 
own  communion ;  and  the  Conference  obtained  a  legal  consti- 
tution  for  the   very  purpose  of  appointing  ministers  to   the 
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chapels  in  their  Connexion.  Both  these  essential  parts  of  its 
economy  would  be  invaded  by  the  bill^  which^  under  given  and 
very  possible  circumstances^  would  transfer  both  these  powers  to 
the  commissioners;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bill  empowers 
them  to  authorize  trustees,  'for  any  cause  whatever/  to  dis- 
charge any  oiBcer  of  a  charity;  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  is 
to  make  master  and  servant  change  places.  In  short,  no  such 
measure  could  pass  into  law,  without  exposing  this  large  and 
well-organised  community  to  a  ruinous  and  perhaps  a  speedy 
revolution.  Well  might  the  Committee  of  Privileges  begin  their 
petition  to  the  Peers  against  it,  with  the  declaration  that  they 
view  it  with  '  considerable  apprehension  and  alarm/  and  assert 
that  it  is  '  calculated  to  undermine  and  overthrow  some  of  the 
most  important  and  vital  provisions  of  their  body.'  Nor  can 
that  apprehension  and  alarm  have  been  mitigated  by  the  opi- 
nion which  two  eminent  chancery  lawyers  appear  to  havie  given, 
to  the  effect  that  their  missionary  society,  their  theological  in- 
stitution, their  book-room,  and  all  their  other  funds  and  insti- 
tutions, will  be  subject,  not  merely  to  taxation — ^that,  though 
vexatious  and  oppressive,  is  a  light  matter  in  comparison — ^but 
also  to  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  commissioners  and  their 
inspectors,  and,  through  their  office,  to  the  world  at  large.  In 
short,  this  bill  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  Wesleyan  body 
than  any  bill  ever  brought  into  parliament.  Lord  Sidmouth's 
itself  not  excepted. 

All  classes  of  Nonconformists,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Wes- 
leyans,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  others,  have 
equal  cause  to  complain  of  the  unjust  partiality,  as  well  as  of 
the  oppressive  character  of  this  bill.  \Vhy  should  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  be  alone  exempt  ?  Why  should  special  visiters  and 
bishops  taboo  church  charities  from  the  profane  touch  of  the 
commissioners?  On  what  principle  should  such  charities  be 
protected,  while  Nonconformist  trusts  are  exposed  to  the  unre- 
stricted control  of  this  unconstitutional  and  irresponsible  trium- 
virate ?  If  a  declaration  of  churchmanship  is  demanded  from 
the  trustees  of  church  charities,  why  should  not  a  declaration 
of  Wesleyanism  be  required  from  trustees  of  Wesleyan  chapels — 
of  Independency,  from  those  of  Independent  chapels,  and  so  on? 
The  Toleration  Act,  and  all  similar  statutes,  are  a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare,  unless  as  much  resp^  be  paid  by  the 
legislature  to  the  trust  property  of  all  classes  of  Nonconformists 
as  to  that  of  the  established  church  itself.  Add  to  all,  the 
commissioners  may,  if  they  choose,  exempt  all  church  cluuities 
irom  the  taxing  clause  of  the  bill ;  and,  judging  from  its  partial 
complexion  throughout,  they  probably  will. 

Happy  will  it  be  if  the  different  spirit,  in  which  on  this,  as  on 
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many  former  occisions,  it  lias  been  proposed  to  deal  with 
chiirchmeD  and  with  dissenters,  should  wake  the  latter  to  a  due 
sense  of  their  daugci"  and  a  due  appreciation  of  their  principles. 
This  perpetual  meddling  with  religious  iDtercsta,  carried  further 
at  every  fresh  attempt,  can  he  effectually  arrested  and  put  down, 
only  by  the  entire  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state.  Tliis 
bill  ought  to  be  reiistcd  by  all  classes,  because  of  its  unconsti- 
tutional, jobbiug,  vexatious,  and  mischievous  cliaructer ;  but  it 
deserves  the  strenuous  opposition  of  dissenters  on  account  of  its 
atrociously  sectarian  bias ;  and  yet,  so  long  as  exclusive  privi- 
leges are  conferred  upon  a  favoured  sect,  measures  equally 
bad,  if  not  worse,  must  be  expected,  as  the  natural  fruit 
of  such  a  vicious  system  of  legislation.  '  To  them  that  have 
will  be  given.'  The  appetite  will  grow  by  that  it  feeds  on ;  and 
poor  human  nature  will  always  delight  in  addingmorc  pririleges 
to  those  who  already  enjoy  so  many.  The  union  of  churcli  and 
state  is  the  animating  principle,  the  life  and  soul,  of  this  bill. 
Let  it  pass,  and  it  will  entail  a  numerous  kindred  brood.  As 
infallibly  aa  one  triumvirate  of  commissioners  has  led  to  more, 
will  this  Charitable  'IVusta  Bill,  which  lays  its  sacrilegious  hands 
upon  every  1'arthing  vested  in  trust,  be  followed  by  other  bills 
pleading  the  precedent  for  government  interi^erence  with  popular 
and  voluntai-y  institutions,  till  at  length  we  shall  have  no  se- 
curity whatever  for  doing  what  we  like  with  our  own.  Govern- 
ment will  utterly  consume  us :  we  shall  be  first  worried,  and 
then  devoured. 


35n'cf  ^ottcfS. 

Elements  of  Cmrral  History.  Ancient  and  Modern,  to  which  are  added,  a 
Comparative  View  a/  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  and  a  Table  of 
CAronoloff!/.  By  Alexander  Fraser  T yller ;  Lord  Woodhouslee. 
A  new  edition,  with  additions,  and  a  continuation  from  I6S8  to 
the  present  time.  Kdited  by  the  Kov.  Brandon  Turner,  M.A. 
London.      12nio.     1846. 

This  respectable  manual  is  decidedly  improved  in  the  present 
edition.  But  it  is  proper  lo  remark,  that  room  still  exists'  for 
more  improvement.  Admirable  as  all  the  summaries  of  history  are, 
llie  inaccuracies,  and  even  omiesions,  are  frequent.  For  example, 
in  a  very  valuable  purl  ol  (he  work — the  comparative  viev)  of  ancient 
and  modem  geography — ALL  the  divisions  of  France  into  departmentt, 
are  left  out,  although  the  pnge  would  conveniently  have  contained 
them.    Then  in  the  hst  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  CambreeiB 
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and  Artois  stand  opposite  to  a  tribe  called  by  a  gross  error  of  the 
press,  the  Artnebates,  instead  of  the  '  Atrebates.'  Besides  the  error* 
surely  neither  the  author  of  the  manual,  nor  his  respectable  editor, 
can  be  unaware,  that  our  old  connections,  the  Morini,  with  some  half 
dozen  tribes  more,  belonged,  in  ancient  days,  to  the  modern  Cam- 
bresis  and  Artois.  In  this  place  it  is  also  a  grave  mistake  to  call 
modern  Picardy,  Artois,  etc..  'Gallia/  as  the  manual  does  (p.  243), 
in  contradistinction  to  ancient  Belgium.  '  Again,  it  seems  to  be  an 
error  to  call  the  Frisii,  '  Ftisi,'  and  a  more  serious  one  to  place  the 
old  Treveri  at  'Namur,'  instead  of  their  venerable  capital^  Tr6?es. 
The  whole  of  this  chapter  requires  very  careful  revision. 

A  great  mistake,  of  another  sort,  seems  to  be  committed  in  the 
section  xli.  (p.  171)  on  Carthage.  Generally  the  work  is  correctly 
limited  to  a  perspicuous  statement  of  facts.  In  this  passage  an 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  Carthaginian  principle  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  against  one  person  holding  several  employments,  is  censur- 
able, because  such  plurality  is  '  both  expedient  and  necessary/  We 
had  thought,  with  Blackstone,  that  on  the  contrary,  this  principle  is 
good  in  itself,  as  it  certainly,  according  to  the  same  high  authority,  is 
an  English  principle,  however  oflen  infringed.  Again,  the  manual 
here  says,  that  another  Carthaginian  principle  by  which  the  poor 
were  debarred  from  all  offices  of  trust,  or  importance,  was  wise,  '  for 
in  offices  of  trust  poverty  offers  too  powerful  an  incitement  to  devi- 
ation from  duty/  We  venture  to  suggest  a  reconsideration  of  this 
point,  and  that  in  a  new  edition  of  the  manual  (which  we  are  sure 
will  be  called  for),  the  learned  and  judicious  author  and  editor  pre- 
pare a  chapter  in  the  History  of  England  on  the  law  of  Richard  il., 
c.  12,  which  expressly  enacts  that  offices  of  trust  be  bestowed  on  the 
most  worthy,  without  one  word  as  to  wealth  constituting  a  sign  of 
worth. 

An  omission  of  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of  France,  yis.,  as 
to  the  Mississippi  Bubble.  Our  South  Sea  bubble  is  properly  men- 
tioned (p.  483).  Why  is  the  other  left  out  ?  Both  were  equally 
important  events,  and  intimately  connected.  Both  should  be  stated 
in  all  histories  of  England  and  France,  for  this  reason,  that  whilst  the 
Mississippi  bubble  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  revolution  in 
France,  the  South  Sea  bubble,  bad  as  it  was  in  all  other  respects^ 
produced  no  lasting  injury  to  England.  The  causes  of  the  distinction 
lie  deep  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  countries. 

With  these  few  friendly  censures,  we  leave  the  book,  with  warm 
recommendations,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  to  be  found  for  daily 
reference. 


The  Native  Irish,  and  their  Descendants.     By  Christopher  Anderson* 

The  Third  Edition,  improved.     London :  W.  Pickering. 
A  THIRD  edition  of  a  very  valuable  book,  carefully  revised,  and  pub- 
lished at  half-a-crown  only.     All  who  would  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  moral  and  educational  statistics  of  the  Irish  people,  should 
"give  it  an  attentive  perusal. 
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The  Dream  of  the  LUybeil,  TaUs,  and  Poems ;  vUh  tmaslatioas  of  the 
Hymn  la  Night.  From  the  German  of  Novdia ;  and  Jean  Pauls 
'Death  of  an  Angel.'  By  Henry  Morley.  I2nio.  London: 
Sherwood. 
Thi3  is  one  of  the  fruita  of  the  taste  and  industry  of  a  few  young  men 
of  King's  College,  London,  published  some  lime  ago,  and  added  to 
from  the  author's  afier  years  of  study.  Perhaps,  not  a  little  too 
dreamy  in  tlie  choice  of  his  topics,  Mr.  Morley,  nevertheless,  proves 
bimdelf  a  true  votary  of  the  muse;  and  we  trust  he  will  zetjously 
pursue  his  vocation  of  vindicator  of  divine  poesy  in  this  utilitarian 
age.  The  Lilyhell  and  the  Ode  to  beauty,  are  charming  verses.  The 
author  is  a  true  scholar  ;  and  he  will  not  say  we  are  hypercritical  in 
remarking,  that  he  should  look  a  little  closer  to  his  correction  of  the 
press,  when  quoting  Latin,  Meddocra,  in  the  preface,  p  vi.,  is  neither 
good  prose,  nor  good  metre  )  and  it  is  not  the  only  speck  of  tlie 
kind  in  a  beautifully  printed  little  book. 


Lectares  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Banyan, 
By  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.  London  :  Thomas  Nelson. 
Glasgow  :  W.  Cliolmers. 
Two  neat  and  cheap  editions  of  a  work,  which  should  have  an  ex- 
tensive circulation.  The  Glasgow  reprint  is  certainly  to  be  preterred, 
though,  in  its  absence,  Mr.  Nelson's  would  be  an  acquisition.  Dr. 
Cheever'a  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  which  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time,  and  cannot  fail  very  deeply  to  interest  every  admirer 
of  Bunyan. 

A  Hand-Book  for  Lewes,  with  Notices  of  the  recent  discoveries  at  the 
Priory.  By  M.  A.  Lower,  author  of  '  The  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,' 
&c.  &c.  London.  12mo.  1846. 
Mb.  Loweb  modestry,  but  we  think  incorrectly,  sets  Guide-Books  at 
a  very  '  humble'  standard.  His  own  valuable  little  work,  at  least, 
shews  that  to  the  historian,  the  statist,  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
local  records  and  scenes  may  become  attractive  when  in  skilful 
hands.  Forty  years  ago,  we  roamed  among  the  scenes  described  by 
Mr.  Lower,  and  are  grateful  to  him  for  having  called  up  by  his  pen 
and  his  pencil,  the  memory  of  many  spots,  which  time  had  begun  to 
obliterate.  We  hope  his  next  edition  will  have  a  good  map,  with 
ibe  foot-paths. 


The    Church  of  Scotland  Pulpit.  Volume  First,  pp.  373.      Lond 

Simpkin  &  Marshall.     1845. 
This  Volume  consists  of  eighteen  sermons  by  clergymen  of 
Established  church  of  Scotland.     Of  course  it  would  be  irapos-s 
to  charactcri;!e  them  without  specifying  the  distinctive  feature 
each.      Their  general  character  is  evangelical  and  practical— 
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in  them  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  discern  traces  of  remarkable  talent, 
learning,  or  eloquence.  As  ordinary  productions  of  the  pulpit,  they 
are  respectable,  but  we  do  not  deem  this  enough  to  justify  their 

publication.  

Stories  of  the  Primitive  and  Early  Church.  By  Sophia  Woodrooffe. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  on  the  subject  by  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D. 
pp.  207.     Seeley.  1845. 

These  stories  were  composed,  says  the  editor,  for  the  better  training 
of  the  elder  children  in  a  sunday-school,  and  they  are  now  published 
by  Dr.  Faber,  the  uncle  of  the  deceased  autlioress,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  which 
are  sent  forth  by  the  Romanizing  party  in  the  English  Church.  As 
to  their  original  use,  we  very  much  question  whether  the  idea  of  the 
fair  writer  was  a  good  one ;  and  decidedly  think,  with  Dr.  Faber, 
that  the  style  would  be  rather  above  the  comprehension  of  village 
children.  Looking  at  them  as  now  presented  to  the  public,  we  can 
speak  of  them  in  praise.  We  are  sceptical  of  some  things  re- 
corded as  facts,  but  rejoice  in  the  sound  character  of  the  principles 
inculcated,  and  admire  the  beautiful  and  classical  style,  as  Dr. 
Faber  justly  calls  it,  in  which  they  are  developed*  We  should  say 
that  the  editor's  contributions  to  the  volume  are  considerable.  He 
has  given  an  Introduction — many  notes — and  the  last  three  stories. 


The  Jesuits :  their  Origin  and  Order,  Morality  and  Practices,  S^spressiom 
and  Restoration.      By  Alexander   Duff,    D.D    Calcutta,    pp.  56. 

Grombridge.  1845. 

A  VERY  comprehensive  and  vigorously  written  account  of  a  mighty 
and  mischievous  people,  who  have  occupied,  and  will  yet  occupy,  a 
prominent  position  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs.  All  Protes- 
tants ought  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  and  Dr.  Duff's  pamphlet 
will  be  serviceable  to  those  who  wish  to  do  so. 


Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Daughter  at  home.  pp.  157.    Seelej.  1845* 

A  TALE,  without  any  incidents  of  interest,  designed  to  shew  the 
triumph  of  Christian  principle,  and  the  peace  of  Christian  service,  in 
circumstances  less  noticeable,  but  far  from  being  less  worthy  of  note, 
than  many  which  receive  much  more  attention. 

Knight's  Penny  Magazine,     Vol.  i.     London:    Charles  Knight  &  Co. 

'  The  Penny  Magazine '  has  strong  claims  on  the  cordial  support 
of  the  friends  of  popular  literature.  For  fourteen  years  it  has  held 
steadily  on  in  its  honourable  course,  and  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  publication,  to  diffuse  sound  and  useful  knowledge 
amongst  the  great  body  of  our  people.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  it  has  been  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  we  aie 
glad  to  find  that  this  is  to  be  continued  in  the  new  series,  now  comr 
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menced.  Tbe  connexion  of  the  work  with  the  '  Useful  Knowledge ' 
Society  has  terminated,  and  the  property  as  vvel)  as  the  editorship 
has  devolved  on  Mr.  Knight.  Its  form  ia  to  ba  altered,  each  penny 
number  consisting  of  sixteen  pages  instead  of  eight,  with  more  letter- 
press on  the  shset  than  formerly,  but  fewer  illvistratLve  wood-cuts. 
It  '  is  intended  to  be  for  the  people  of  1840,  what  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine of  the  Society  for  the  Dilfusvon  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  for  the 
people  of  I8;}2.' 

We  cordially  wish  succesa  to  the  undertaking,  and  strongly  advise 
our  readers,  especially  the  younger  portion  of  them,  to  give  orders 
for  this  nnost  instructive  and  interesting  periodical  to  be  regularly 
supplied  to  them. 

Fisher's  Gallery  of  Scripture  Engravings,  Hiatorieal  and  Lantbcape.  . 
fVilh  Descriptioas.  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Critical.  By  John-  -J 
Kitto,  D.D.  Parts  I.— V.  London  :  Fisher  and  Co. 
These  engravings  are  already  familiar  to  us,  having  appeared  i  . 
other  publications  of  the  Messrs,  Fisher.  Their  interest,  however, 
is  greatly  increased,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  literary  illustra- 
tions  furnished  by  Dr.  Kitto,  A  wiser  selection  could  not  have  been 
made.  Dr.  Kuto  is  well  known,  and  his  name  will  be  received  by 
the  public  as  an  earnest  of  the  able  and  useful  execution  of  his  task. 
Works  of  tiie  kind  thus  furnished  at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  and  in 
handsome  style,  were  untd  recently  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
rich.  We  rejoice  in  their  more  extensive  circulation,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  promote  it.  The  scenes  depicted  by  the  old  masters  are 
skilfully  combined  with  landscapes  by  more  modern  artists,  and  the 
two  in  connection  with  Dr.  Kuto's  labours  have  left  little  to  be 
desired.  The  work  is  issued  in  quarto  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  every 
month.  Each  part  will  contain  four  highly-finished  steel  engravings 
at  one  shilling;  euch. 

The  P  Alios  op  hi/  of  History,  in  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Vienna, 
By  Frederick  Von  Schlegel.     Translated  from  the  German,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author.      By   James    Brown  Robertson,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.     Revised.     London  :    Henry  G.  Bohn. 
Another  volume  of  The  standard  Library,  and    well  entitled  to  its 
place.     The  readers  of  history,  and  our  intelligent  young  men  espe- 
cially, will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Bohn's  edition,   of  the    genius  and  erudition  of  this  distinguished 
German  scholar.     The  work  is  now  within  their  means,  and  may  be 
had  at  a  price  which  our  fathers  would  have  deemed  incredible. 

France  Illuslrated.     Drawings  by  Thomas  AUom,  Esq.     Descriptions 

by  the  Rev.  G,  N.  Wright,  M  A.    Division  iv,     London  :  Fisher 

and  Co. 

The  fourth  division  of  one   of  the  most   beautiful    drawing-room 

volumes  which  has  been  on  our  table,  for  some  time  past.     It  conr 
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tains  ten  highly-finished  engravings,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Allom, 
and  has  the  additional  merit  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  tradition, 
history,  customs,  architecture,  and  scenery  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bours. It  is  published  quarterly,  at  a  low  price,  and  is  fully  worthy 
of  the  patronage  it  seeks.  As  a  work  of  light  reading,  at  once  in- 
structive and  entertaining,  richly  illustrated,  and  '  got  up '  in  band- 
some  style,  it  has  been  rarely  surpassed. 


Hittrarp  Xntriligtnre. 

Just  published. 

Narrative  of  the  exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
year  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  the  years  1843 — 1844. 
by  Hrevet-Captain  J.  C.  Kremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  Chief  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  with 
a  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  relation  to  Calderon  and  Goethe. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hermann  Ulric. 

A  Doctrinal,  Experimental,  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Effectual  Calling. 
By  James  Foote,  A.M. 

A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion.  By  Theodore  Parker, 
Minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  Orthodox  Doctrine,  regarding  the  extent  of  the  Atonement,  vindi- 
cated. By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.  With  a  recommendatoiy  Preface,  br 
Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  Professor  McCrie,  Dr.  Candlish,  and  Dr.  W. 
Symington. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacv.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Fleming,  Jon. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson. 

The  School  Hand-Book  to  the  Holy  Bible.  By  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin9M.A. 

The  Step-Mother.    By  J.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.    3  vols. 

The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty-years  Peace,  1815  to  184S. 
By  Charles  Knight.    Part  II. 

Tracts  of  the  British  Anti-State  Church  Association. 

Knight's  Penny  Magazine,  Vol.  I. 

The  Modem  Orator.  Being  a  Collection  of  celebrated  Speeches  of  the 
most  distinguished  Orators  or  the  United  Kingdom.    Edmund  Burke. 

Political  Dictionary.  Forming  a  work  of  Universal  Reference  both  eon- 
stitutional  and  legal,  and  embracing  the  terms  of  Civil  Adroinistratioa  of 
Political  Economy  and  Social  Relations,  and  of  all  the  more  imoortant 
Statistical  Departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce.    Part  12— first  naif. 

Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  and  to  Philemon.  By  Albert  Baraei, 
Reprinted  verbatim  from  the  American  copy. 

The  Life  of  Luther.  Written  by  himself.  Collected  and  arranffed  by 
M.  Michelet,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Author  of  the  '  Histoiy  of  France/ 
&c.    Translated  by  William  Hazlitt,  Esq. 

Historical  View  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe.  By  J.  C.  L. 
Simonde  De  Siimondi.  Translated  from  the  original,  with  Notes,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  Thos.  Roscoe.  Second  edition,  hidoding  all  Iha 
Notes  from  the  last  Paris  edition.    Two  vols. 
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Art  I. — Memoirt  and  Correspondeitce  of  the  Marquess  Weiletley.     By 
Robert  Rouiere  Pearce,  Esq.,  in  3  vols.     Bentley,  1346. 

The  able  author  of  these  volumes  could  scarcely  have  selected 
a  more  important  period,  than  the  present,  for  favouring  the 
public  with  his  labours.  Tlie  victories  recently  gained,  at  such 
tremendous  cost,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  have  at  least  aroused 
public  attention ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turning  towards 
Hindostan,  to  watch  the  successive  developments  of  British 
power.  In  pre\ioua  articles,  we  have  laid  before  our  readers 
sketches  bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  subject.  Our  vast  ori- 
ental empire  seems  to  grow  as  we  gaze  I  Lord  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings  were  succeeded,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  by  a  genius 
greater  than  themselves.  The  Marquess  Wellesley,  with  all 
their  talents  for  ucquisition  or  administration,  possessed  in  addi- 
tion what  they  had  not — an  imperial  mind.  He  was  the  Julius 
CtesarofourPnetorian  Prefects,  yet  an  admirer  of  constitutional 
freedom.  His  intellect  abode  in  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  adorned  with  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  the  plumage 
of  poetry.  With  au  eye  of  fire  he  penetrated  and  baffled  all  the 
intrigues  of  opponents;  he  foresaw  the  day,  when  England 
would  reign  from  the  Indus  to  the  Irrawaddy,  and  from  the 
snows  of  the  Hinimelaya  to  Cape  Comorin  and  Ceylon ;  and  hi* 
aspirations  were,  that  her  sceptre  might  prove  a  wand  of  mercy — 
not  the  rod  of  au  oppressor.  History  will  tell  his  posterity  whe- 
ther these  wishes  are  to  be  realized. 
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He  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  June  1760,  at  Dengan  Castle  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  or  according  to  some,  at  the  residence  of 
the  Wellesley  family  in  Grafton  Street  Dublin.  As  eldest  son 
of  the  musical  earl  of  Mornington,  his  early  boyhood  found  a 
congenial  atmosphere  at  Eton.  Its  classical  associations  never 
forsook  him  through  life.  There  he  swam  and  rowed  in  the 
waters  of  the  Thames,  or  pursued  '  the  flying  ball  ^  at  cricket 
along  its  green  margin,  and  composed  Latin  and  Greek  Terses, 
under  an  intellectual  inspiration,  which  might  vie  with  the 
sweetest  efforts  of  Gray  and  Addison.  Oxford  fanned  his  love 
for  fame;  until  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  22d  May  1781, 
called  him  from  Christchurch  to  Ireland,  rather  less  than  a  month 
before  he  had  attained  his  majority.  Succeeding,  like  many  of 
our  Irish  magnates,  to  ancient  honours  and  embarrassed  estates, 
he  voluntarily  placed  his  ancestral  property  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  mother,  to  support  herself  in  comfort,  and  pay  off 
an  immense  amount  of  pecuniary  obligations  contracted  by  his 
father.  He  then  directed  his  care  to  the  education  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters, — William  Wellesley  Pole,  at  that  time 
eighteen  years  old,  afterwards  Lord  Maryborough, — Anne,  then 
aged  thirteen,  afterwards  married  to  Henry,  son  of  Lord  South- 
ampton,— ^Arthur  Wellesley  then  twelve,  the  present  Duke  ol 
Wellington, — Gerald  Valerian  then  ten,  now  a  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  incumbent  of  the  rich  living  of  Bishops- Wearmouth, — Mary 
Elizabeth  then  nine,  now  Lady  Culling  Smith, — and  Henry, 
then  eight,  the  present  Lord  Cowley.  Had  the  only  divine  of 
the  family  been  made  a  bishop,  the  old  Countess  of  Mornington 
would  have  seen  all  her  Ave  sons  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  peerage } 
an  instance  of  rare  occurrence  we  believe  amongst  the  annals  of 
our  haughty  aristocracy.  But  to  return  to  the  hero  of  these 
volumes,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing,  that  to  him  every  member 
of  the  group  was  greatly  indebted  for  subsequent  advanoement 
in  the  world. 

He  entered  upon  public  life,  amidst  the  subsidence  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  agitations  preliminary  to  the  French 
revolution.  It  was  an  age  of  political  giants — of  Washingtoiii 
and  Jefferson,  and  Mirabeau  abroad ;  and  at  home,  of  Chatham, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Grey,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Flood,  Grattan,  Burke, 
Curran,  and  Plunket.  Great  Britain  and  France  were  cradling 
two  of  the  greatest  warriors  that  ever  appeared  on  the  battle- 
fields of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Lord  Mornington  took  his 
seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  just  after  the  repeal  of 
Poyning's  Law,  and  just  before  the  patriotic  ebullitions  attendant 
upon  the  Irish  volunteers.  Always  in  favour  of  Catholic  enum- 
dpation,  he  fievertheless,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  have  disap- 
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pointed  the  anticipations  of  onr  author^  in  being  prepared  to 
insist^  had  he  been  at  home  on  the  Union^  'either  that  Ireland 
should  be  completely  identified  with  Oreat  Britain ;  admitted 
into  the  great  imperial  co-partnership  on  terms  of  p^ect  eqna- 
hty ;  permitted  to  participate  in  all  the  advantages  of  onr 
laws^  institutions^  and  customs ;  or  else^  that  she  should  be 
rendered  competent  to  legislate  for  herself^  freely  and  indd^ 
pendently/  Our  own  ideas  are^  that  he  deemed  the  sister 
island  as  a  kind  of  consort  to  England ;  claiming  a  right  indeed 
to  great  conjugal  respect  '  as  the  weaker  vessel ;'  yet  still  bound 
to  put  up  with  that  state  of  things  implied  in  the  proverb-^ 
'  Where  two  persons  sit  upon  a  horse^  one  must  ride  behind  t' 
He  strongly  advocated  economy^  and  various  popular  measures, 
such  as  tbe  liberty  of  the  press ;  although  this  last,  as  we  shall 
soon  perceive,  was  to  be  under  startling  limitations,  at  least  in 
India  and  the  colonies.  He  spoke  frequently  and  readily,  with 
some  theatrical  gesture  it  was  then  thought ;  yet  to  those  who 
heard  him,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him,  in  his  matnrer 
years,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  his  animation 
rarely  erred  against  the  rules  of  good  taste.  Dublin,  in  1785, 
had  been  too  obscure  a  theatre  for  his  reputation,  so  that  he  pro- 
cured his  return  to  the  English  house  of  commons,  first  for  the 
borough  of  Beeralston,  then  for  SaltasU,  and  afterwards  for 
Windsor.  William  Pitt  made  him  one  of  his  junior  lords  of  the 
treasury  in  1786;  after  which  he  spoke  on  the  Bohilla  war— on 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France ;  besides  attacking  Lord 
North,  just  as  the  representative  for  Shrewsbury  now  does  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  On  the  regency  question  he  opposed  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Ireland,  and  defended  the  lord 
lieutenant.  We  find  him  in  1793  a  British  privy -councillor;  in 
1796,  the  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  one  of 
the  chief  remembrancers  of  the  Irish  exchequer :  whilst,  on  the 
29th  of  November  in  1794,  he  had  married  Mademoiselle  Roland. 
As  to  the  iniquitous  slave  trade,  his  voice  and  vote  were  invariably 
ranged  with  those  of  Wilberforce.  He  resisted  Mr.  Dundas's 
motion  for  gradual  abolition.  He  moved  two  amendments 
successively  for  its  immediate  suppression :  and  denounced  the 
entire  traffic  as  infamous,  sanguinary  and  disgraceful  to  human 
nature.  His  eloquence  was  ripening  into  manliness  and  vigour, 
with  considerable  felicity  in  reply,  and  much  of  that  classical 
ornament,  which  illuminates,  even  where  it  fails  to  astonish  or 
overwhelm.  The  premier  had  become  rather  proud  of  him.  He 
honoured  him  with  confidence,  both  public  and  private.  His 
name  was  inserted  in  the  grand  commission  for  the  affairs  of 
India :  and  whilst  in  opposing  Mr.  Grey's  proposition  for  par- 
liamentary reform,  he  conciliated  his  Mqesty  no  less  than  his 
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minister^  his  acute  intellect  struck  into  the  right  path  for  power 
and  human  glory.  In  one  word,  he  was  directing  his  attention 
to  the  history  and  affairs  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  interim,  however.  Lord  Momington  never  fisiled  to  watch 
with  deepest  interest  the  development  of  the  tragedies  at  Paris. 
His  mind  had  grown  nobly  capacious,  although  aristocratic  pre- 
dilections grew  with  his  ambition,  and  therefore  narrowed  its 
range.     He  might  have  soared  higher  than  he  did,  could  he  but 
fiilly  have  mastered  the  idea,  that  crowns  and  coronets  are  only 
motes  in  the  sunbeam,  when  compared  with  the  emancipation 
and  happiness  of  millions.       On  the  commencement  of  the  war 
he  threw  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  despotism  as  against 
liberty.      The  illusions  of  an  age  of  chivalry  carried  captive  lus 
excited  imagination.     Few  speeches  have  produced  greater  re- 
sults than  that  which  he  delivered  in  supporting  the  address  to  the 
Crown  in  January  1794.    He  reviewed  in  it  the  whole  French  re- 
volution, step  by  step,  holding  up  sometimes  most  unfairly,  its 
atrocities,  blasphemies,  perfidy,  violence  and  cruelty,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  genuine  sources  whence  all  those  originated.     The 
strength   of   his    argument  lay  in  pointing  out  the   spirit  of 
aggression,  proselytism,  and  wanton  violation  of  the  rights  of 
other  nations  on  the  part  of  France,  although  this  also  had  been 
provoked  by  the  confederacy  at  Pilnitz,  and  the  proclamations 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.     Sheridan  replied  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant   eflPusions ;  as   he  also   did  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
when  Lord  Momington  spoke  on  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill  in 
1795.     The  noble  Anti-jacobin  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  men. 
He  wrote  a  copy  of   Latin  verses  for  the  prime  minister  at 
Walmcr,  replete  with  the  most  acrimonious  denunciations  of 
Oallican  politics  :  but  better  things  were  in  store  for  him.     Sir 
John  Shore  returned  home  from  Calcutta  to  be  created  Lord 
Teignmouth.     Mysterious  intrigues  ensued,  which  to  this  hour 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  or  accouuted  for.     Lend 
Macartney  was  passed  over,  instead  of  being  appointed  his  sao- 
sessor.      The  pretensions  of  Lord  Hobart  were  also  happily  set 
aside,  although  nobody  knew  how.     Lord  Comwallis  was  at 
length  announced  j  but  as  it  fell  out,  quite  prematurely :  and 
on  the  4th  of  October  1797,  the  Earl  of  Momington  received  his 
nomination  to  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  having  been 
raised  also  to  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Welleslcy.      He  sailed  from  England  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember following,  arri\ing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  February 
1798 ;  at  Madras,  on  the  26th  of  April ;  and  on  the  1 7th  (^May 
at  Fort- William,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogley. 

India  was  at  that  period  labouring  under  a  crisis  of  affairs.  The 
new  representative  of  the  sovereign  of  England  approached  bis 
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cnpital  with  pride  and  itdmiratiou.  Cnlcutta,  asourautlior  well 
nays,  may  be  deacribed  as  '  the  city  of  the  sun,  glittering  with 
psJaces,  gardeu3  and  groves,  with  brancliiog  banian-treeB,  noble 
palms  of  every  variety,  bright  green  pcepiila,  and  tall  bamboos 
and  flowers  of  even*  hue.'  But  Lord  Mornington  was  not  so 
dazzled  by  the  bcautiftil,  aa  to  overlook  the  danger.  The  career 
of  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  son  Tip[)oo  Saib,  bad  placed  British  power 
more  than  once  in  eminent  jeopardy.  France  was  still  gloating 
over  a  hope  of  recovering  her  lost  ground  in  Hindoostan  through 
her  alliance  with  Tippoo.  The  sultan  of  Mysore,  atthe  close  of  the 
war  in  1784,  possessed  treasure  to  the  extent  of  iS80,000,000 
sterling,  besides  eight  hundred  thousand  stand  of  anus,  and  two 
thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  with  military  stores  in  proportion. 
His  regular  army  of  infantry  aud  cavalry  mustered  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men ;  whilst  his  dominions  lay  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  lair  of  a  beast  of  prey  inaccessible 
tothe  hunters.  In  1791,  when  hostUities  bad  broken  out  afre8h,the 
Mysorean  forces  were  menacing  the  very  gates  of  Madras:  nor  was 
itjUntil  Lord  Comwjdlis  was  storming  Scringapatani  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  that  the  sun  of  Hyder  consented  to  accept  moderate  con- 
ditions. '  By  the  treaty  of  i}eace,  he  was  compelled  to  cede  half  his 
territories  to  the  British,  tlic  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas, — to  pay 
£3,500,000  sterling  as  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  deliver  up 
ail  the  prisoners  wliora  be  held  in  captivity,  and  to  surrender 
his  two  sons  as  hostages.'  The  object  of  bis  conqueror  was  to 
establish  a  balance  of  power,  such  as  might  guarantee  a  eon- 
tinuance  of  tramjuillity.  Before  loug,  however,  it  had  become 
sutticiently  apparent,  that  all  this  idea  was  'as  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh.'  During  the  administration  of  Sir  Jolm  Shore, 
the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan  had  been  attacked,  and  his  effi- 
ciency nearly  annihilated  by  the  Mahrattas.  Tippoo  merely 
waited  his  time  for  revenging  himself  upon  the  British,  allying 
himself  with  the  French,  and  realizing  his  ambitious  schemes 
with  greater  certainty  than  ever.  His  capabilities  for  doing 
mischief  had  been  augmenting  for  five  years,  when  the  new 
Governor -General  rightly  judged  that  he  waa  a  tiger  in  the 
jungles  of  oriental  pohtics,  not  to  be  trifled  or  tampered  with, 
but  to  be  either  caged  or  destroyed  I  The  majority  of  our  civil 
servants  at  the  presidencies, if  not  quite  intellectual  pigmies  and 
caitiS's,  were,  at  all  events,  made  of  such  wretched  materials, 
that  no  sooner  had  his  lordship  anuounced  intentions  of  attack- 
ing Mysore,  tlian  they  turned  pale  as  ashes,  remonstrated  oa 
his  rashness,  and  even  gently  hinted  at  impeachment  on  his 
return  home.  Instead  of  quailing  at  their  predictions  and 
pusillanimity,  he  demonstrated,  with  unanswerable  arguments, 
the  treachery  to  whieh  they  were  trusting;  that  the  enemy  had 
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already  violated  in  spirit  every  article  of  a  padfication  of  which 
he  was  about  to  denounce  even  the  letter ;  and  that,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  crush  Tippoo,  the  latter  within  less  than  a  few 
months  would  be  quite  ready  to  crush  them.  The  sorcery  of  a 
strong  mind  over  weak  ones  immediately  appeared.  Lord  Mom- 
ington  infused  his  own  energies  into  the  various  oflBcials  around 
and  below  him^  from  the  highest  commander  on  his  staff  to  the 
humblest  writer  and  subaltern  on  the  coast  of  Cororaandel. 
He  left  the  court  of  Mysore  under  the  hallucination  that  he  was 
blind  to  the  approaching  conflict.  He  laid  quietly  a  thousand 
trains  of  policy,  each  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose,  so  as  to 
be  ready  when  requisite  for  the  grand  occasion.  He  baflSed 
native  intrigue,  and  the  most  secret  designs  of  foreign  states- 
manship. The  Nizam,  for  instance,  had  been  suffer^  to  take 
into  his  pay  an  enormous  French  corps,  which  his  Excellency 
contrived  to  disband  without  bloodshed,  and  substitute  British 
troops  in  its  stead.  Napoleon  was  then  meditating  his  Indian 
invasion,  by  way  of  the  Euphrates,  as  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  and 
Nadir  Shah  had  done  before  him.  Persia  and  Affghauistan 
were  co-operating  with  him  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  aame 
moment  with  Tippoo  Saib  on  the  other.  The  last  had  expressly 
invited  Zemaun  Shah,  the  chieftain  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  to 
fall  upon  Scinde,  and  join  with  the  entire  anti-British  con- 
federacy, from  Paris  to  Seringapatam,  in  the  re-establishment 
of  Islamism.  It  really  does  strike  us,  on  a  calm  review  of  the 
past,  til  at  under  Divine  Providence,  the  existence,  not  to  say  the 
expansion  of  our  oriental  sway,  turned  upon  the  accession  of 
sucli  a  man  as  Lord  Morniugton  to  the  helm  of  TiiHjftn 
government. 

As  the  struggle  visibly  approached,  he  removed  from  Fort 
William  to  Madras,  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. Here  it  was  his  habit  to  prepare  liis  papers,  and  dictate  his 
orders,  in  an  avenue  of  magnificent  trees  attached  to  his  resi- 
dence. Whilst  thus  employed,  surrounded  with  secretaries  in 
the  open  air,  pacing  up  and  down,  before  the  power  of  the  sun 
had  got  too  intense,  it  failed  not  to  attract  the  superstitious 
notice  of  the  natives,  that  the  Uma,  or  small  Indian  eagle,  came 
and  built  her  nest  in  the  branches  over  his  head.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  presage  of  success,  no  less  by  the  Hindoo,  than  the 
Piirsee.  Events  rapidly  justified  and  illustrated  the  policy  which 
his  Excellency  had  adopted.  Before  any  open  attack  commenced, 
he  expostulated  with  the  Sultan  by  letter ;  unveiUng  to  him, 
now  that  the  British  were  ready,  a  perfect  acquaintance  on  their 
part,  with  his  recent  conduct,  and  manifest  designs.  Tippoo^ 
after  various  evasions,  at  length  replied,  with  every  conceivable 
expression  of  friendship,  that  he  was  goiug  on  a  hunting  expe- 
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dition ;  wh  icli  renlly  meant  that  he  was  just  about  to  assault  the 
lines  of  General  Stuart  at  Seedai)ore,  This  was  five  days 
before  General  Harris  entered  the  Mysore,  bo  that  he  was  an 
aggressor  from  the  commencement.  The  Govern  or- GeuerRi 
now  issued  his  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  their  allies.  Defeat  awaited  Tippoo  at  every  tnm; 
and  on  his  final  retreat  to  his  fortified  capital,  the  tremendous 
toils  of  warfare  closed  around  him.  Once  and  again  he  hinted 
at  an  arrangement  of  terms,  but  it  was  too  late.  On  the  30th 
of  April,  1709,  breaching  batteries  opened  a  heavy  fire  against 
the  walls  of  Seriugapatam.  Two  days  afterwards  an  enormous 
magazine  of  rackets  blew  up  in  the  town  with  a  most  fearful 
explosion,  '  spreading  death  and  consternatiou  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants.' The  fiery  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  then  raged 
incessantly  around  the  devoted  battlements,  within  which  the 
cruel,  yet  gallant  despot,  conducted  himself  with  unmoved  reso- 
lution. His  veteran  garrison  consisted  of  twenty  thousand 
troops,  with  plenty  of  provisions,  and  ample  means  for  defence : 
so  that  when  the  British  advanced  across  the  river,  he  addressed 
his  officers  with  these  words, — '  we  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage; 
what  is  your  determination?'  They  all  replied, — 'To  die  with 
you!'  He  trusted  in  the  strength  of  his  fortress,  which  had 
twice  repulsed  the  English,  and  in  tiie  near  approach  of  the 
rainy  season.  On  the  4th  of  May,  General  Baird,  at  the  head 
of  a  storming  party  of  2500  Europeans  and  1800  Sepoys,  lay 
ready  in  the  trenches.  At  one  o'clock  the  signal  was  given. 
Baird,  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  '  Now,  my  brave  fellows, 
follow  me^  and  prove  yourselves  British  soldiers  1'  In  ten 
minutes  our  colours  were  waving  on  the  walls ! 

'The  attack  was  made  during  the  heat  of  Ihe  day,  when  Asiatica 
usually  take  their  meridian  repast,  and  resign  tbemsclveBto  a  season 
of  repose.  Wlien  liie  alarm  of  the  assault  reached  Tippoo  he  was 
sitting  at  dinner  under  a  covered  shed.  He  instantly  washed  his 
hands,  seized  liis  arms,  and  mounted  his  borse.  On  bis  way  to  the 
ramparts  he  was  loJd  that  his  general,  Seyd  Goflnr,  was  killed.  '  Seyd 
Goffar,'  he  said,  '  never  feared  death  ;  let  Mohammed  Cassim  lake 
charge  of  his  division.'  Tippoo  opposed  himself  in  person  to  the 
lell  col Jmn  of  the  British,  and  for  a  time  checked  their  advance ;  he 
then  dismounted,  and  on  foot  animated  his  soldiers,  by  firing  with 
his  own  hands  against  his  adversaries.  He  was  the  last  man  to  quit 
the  traverses,  and  did  not  leave  bis  post  till  the  impetuosily  of  the 
British  soldiers  drove  every  thing  before  them  Two  columns  of  the 
13th  regiment,  one  within,  the  other  outside  (be  gate,  now  poured 
in  a  destructive  cross  lire.  The  sultan,  who  had  before  received  u 
musket  ball  in  Ihe  right  side,  now  received  another  wound.  Ilia 
horse,  which  he  bad  remounted,  was  shot  under  him,  and  his  turlan 
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fell  to  the  ground.     Some  faithful  servants  then  placed  him  in  his 
palanquin,  but  being  unable  to  proceed  over  the  heaps  of  slaioy  he 
again  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  escape.     Several 
British  soldiers,  just  entering  the  gate,  encountered  him.     One  of 
them,  ignorant  of  his  person,  but  attracted  by  his  jewels,  attempted 
to  pull  off  his  sword-belt;  but  Tippoo,  disdaining  to  surrender  him- 
self a  prisoner,  or  announce  his  rank,  wounded  the  soldier,  in  the 
knee  with  his  sabre.     The  enraged  Englishman  pointed  his  musket 
at  the  sultan's  head,  and  Tippoo  fell  a  corpse.     The  moment  that 
possession  was  obtained  of  Seringapatam,  a-  strict  search  was  insti- 
tuted for  him:  his  body  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slain:  his  eyes 
were  open :  and  stripped  of  every  ornament  but  his  cherished  amu- 
let, he  was  still  warm  when  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  commanded  the 
reserve,  which  was  not  employed  in  the  assault,  came  up.     Thus 
perished  this  formidable  enemy  of  the  British  power  in  India ;  and 
thus  perished  likewise  the  hopes  of  those  who  aimed  at  the  re- 
establishment   of  French  influence    in  Hindostan!' — Vol.    i.   pp. 
299-300. 

A   secret  messenger  was  forthwith  dispiitched  by  General 
Harris  to  the  Governor-General  with  the  glad  tidings  enclosed 
in   a   sealed  quill^  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.     The  spoils  of  the  Mysore  were  immense ;   and  the 
captors  proposed  setting  apart  £100,000  of  the  prize-money  for 
Lord  Mornington,  who  generously  declined  the  gift.     His  poli- 
tical arrangements^  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  'nppoo  Saib^  are 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  most  masterly.     He  secured 
the  permanent  dominion  of  the   British   sceptre.     He  added 
twelve  lacs  of  pagodas  to  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Company, 
besides  strengthening  their  frontier  by  establishing  a  continuity 
of  territory  from  sea  to  sea, — from  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to 
that  of  Malabar.    None,  however,  imitated  his  disinterestedness 
with  regard  to  the  booty.    Grievous  stains  will  ever  remain  upon 
the  escutcheons  of  various  high  parties  concerned  in  these  me- 
morable transactions.     Meanwhile,  his  Excellency,  having  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  home^  with 
an  advance  to  an  Irish  marquisate  in  the  peerage,  now  turned 
his  attention  to  other  public  matters.     He  had  dealt  very  sum- 
marily with  the  press  at  Calcutta,*  when  he  deemed  its  fireedom 

*^  This  refers  to  what  we  have  already  alluded  to.  His  lordship  had 
ordered  in  April,  1799,  that  no  paper  should  be  published  until  it  had  been 
submitted  to  government  insi>ection  !  One  editor  was  sent  hack  to  Eaiope 
for  an  infringement  of  the  censorship.  All  these,  and  similar  procefdintfii, 
were  certainly  'more  in  consonance  with  Asiatic  despotisin  than  the  enliffht* 
cned  views  formerly  advocated  by  the  noble  lord  in  College-green!'  Cal- 
cutta, however,  at  that  period,  was  very  much  in  the  state  of  a  citadel 
during  siege  ;  and  whilst  in  such  circumstances,  who  was  to  define  the  pra^ 
cise  limits  of  the  maxim  Necessitas  non  habet  legem  / 
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likely  to  become  prejudicial  to  the  geuei-al  welfare ;  and  he  now 
suppressed  Sunday  newspapers.  His  augmented  influence  was 
also  thrown  generally  into  tlie  scale  of  Christinnity.  He  looked 
favourably  upon  missions  amongst  tbe  heathen ;  endeavoured 
to  set  an  example  in  attending  public  worship  ;  ordained  a  day 
of  thaoksgiviiig  for  the  recent  successes  in  the  Mysore;  and 
sanctioned  with  all  cordiality  the  well-known  sermon  preached 
by  Doctor  Claudius  Buchanan  on  that  occasion.  His  conduct 
on  these  points  must  not  be  explored  or  estimated  by  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  upon  such  subjects;  but  rather,  we 
should  call  to  mind  the  practical  atheism  which  then  widely  pre- 
vailed at  tlie  Presidencies.  He  was  the  first  eminent  Governor- 
General  who  dared  openly  to  acknowledge  the  true  God  in  the 
face  and  amidst  the  murmurs  of  a  hundred  millions  of  pagans. 
Nor  was  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Peninsula  a  mere 
speculative  one,  when  he  had  sheathed  the  sword.  Its  secular, 
as  well  as  spiritual  and  intellectual  improvement,  lay  deeply  in 
his  thoughts.  Ue  aimed  at  collecting  information  as  to  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  every  section  of  its  vast  territories ; 
as  to  the  vegetables  and  mode  of  cultivation  suited  to  the  vari- 
ous soils,  —as  to  machinery  for  irrigation,— as  to  the  differeut 
breeds  of  ciittlc,  the  extent  and  tenures  sf  farms,  the  price  and 
nature  of  labour, — ^the  growth  of  corn,  cottou,  pepper,  carda- 
mums,  and  sandal-wood.  The  whole  history  of  caste  occupied 
him  in  all  irs  bearings.  Commerce  ajid  manufactures  came  iu 
for  their  full  share  of  his  obser\-ation.  His  lordship  had  become 
imbued  with  the  liberal  notions  of  Adam  Smith  to  an  extent  sur- 
prising in  any  member  of  our  aristocracy ;  and  were  he  now 
alive,  his  fiue  intellect  would  no  doubt  shed  sunbeams  of  light 
in  a  certain  very  dark  house  of  iucurable  monopolists.  Even 
forty  years  ago  he  could  discern  that  freedom  is  the  life  of  trade; 
and  nine-tcutbs  of  the  acrimonious  opposition,  afterwards  des- 
tined to  avviiit  hiai,  sjirung  from  the  sounduess  of  his  views,  on 
topics  which  interfered  with  official  extortion  aud  private  rapa- 
city. Hence  arose,  too,  his  unmeasured  abhon-ence  of  what 
he  describes  as  '  tbe  ignominious  tyranny  of  Leadeuhall -street/ 
He  loved  India  and  detested  the  India  House:  although,  as  he 
told  Lord  Castlercagh,  'no  outrage,  injury,  or  insult  which  could 
issue  from  its  most  loathsome  den,'  should  ever  be  suffered  to 
interfere  with  his  devotedness  to  the  national  seriice. 

The  Marquess  Wcllesley  always  carefully  calculated  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  those  tributary  sovereigns  and  chieftains, 
whose  successors  have  dwindled  into  political  phantoms.  He 
negotiated  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahi-attas,  with  the  Nabobs 
of  Surat  and  Nepaul ;  or  rather  with  the  rajah  of  the  last,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  Benares.   Even  Burmah  was  not  overlooked: 
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whilst^  in  a  difTerent  direction^  an  embassy  was  sent  into  Persia, 
as  well  as  another  to  the  Iraaum  of  Muscat.  His  lordship  well 
knew  that  every  spell  of  orientalism  must  be  watched.  With 
the  tyrants  of  the  Camatic,  the  governors  of  Madras  had  always 
been  in  relations  of  a  most  delicate^  and  sometimes  dangerous 
kind^  until  the  fall  of  Seriugapatam  unveiled  the  criminality  of 
their  intrigues,  and  subjugated  them  under  the  British  sway. 
At  the  peace  of  Amiens  there  occurred  several  felicitous  delays, 
which  enabled  Lord  Wellesley  to  pause  before  giving  back  to 
the  French  their  fortresses  and  settlements  in  Hindostan.  In 
fact^  this  was  never  done  at  all^  so  that  Gallican  influence  gained 
no  opportunity  for  reinstatement :  and  when  the  horrors  of  war 
recommenced^  the  foresight  of  his  Excellency  had  prepared  the 
means  for  both  defence  and  assault  at  every  point.  Those  were 
not  the  days  for  rapid  intercommunication :  and  on  one  occa* 
sion^  seven  clear  months  elapsed  without  a  single  gleam  of  in- 
telligence from  England.  Nevertheless,  an  expedition  set  sail 
from  India  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  most  important  ser- 
vices in  that  quarter.  It  was  about  the  same  period,  also,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Oude  had  to  cede  some  of  its  richest  territories 
to  the  Company,  through  the  admirable  management  of  their 
representative,  but  for  which  he  was  afterwards  more  violently 
condemned  than  for  any  other  portion  of  his  policy.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  remarks  of  our  biographer : — 

'  In  the  discussion  of  this  and  kindred  topics,  Mr.  Mill  has  chosen 
to  assume  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  British  government  in 
India  had  no  right  to  assert  in  its  negotiations  a  superiority  over  the 
native  powers ;  but  that  we  were  bound  to  deal  with  the  sovereigns 
of  India  on  the  same  terms  of  equality  as  we  should  be  with  any  of 
the  established  monarchs  of  Europe.  It  would  be  the  greatest  hy- 
pocrisy, if  we  were  to  affect  a  concession  of  any  such  doctrine.  Our 
wliole  course  in  India  is  directly  opposed  to  it.  No  British  states- 
man, it  may  be  safely  atlirnied,  would  venture  to  act  upon  such  a 
fi^'ment.  England  stands  confessedly  in  India  as  an  ascendant  power ^ 
invested  with  supremacy,  in  virtue  of  European  civilization  and  Angio^ 
Saxon  energy;  which  have  committed  to  England  a  mission  to  put  an 
cMid  to  the  frightful  disorders  and  manifold  evils  which  have  afflicted 
the  unhappy  natives,  under  the  sway  of  sanguinary  and  despotic 
nionarchs,  whose  right  to  their  thrones  has  usually  been  based  upon 
violence,  deceit,  and  blood ;  and  who  have  existed  to  scourge  and 
alllict,  and  not  to  afford  the  protection  of  just  government  to  their 
subjects.  To  deal  with  Asiatic  kings,  who  lived  by  oppression  and 
every  species  of  nusrulc,  and  whose  absolute  authority  was  exercised 
without  any  reference  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  on  whom 
they  trampled,  and  the  rights  of  whose  ancestors  were  not  unfrequently 
based  upon  the  poinard  and  poisoned  chalice,  as  if  they  were  con- 
stitutional sovereigns,  supported  by  the  patiiotic  sentiments  of  grate- 
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fill  subjects,  wouM  appear  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  prepostcroua. 
The  British  government  in  India  had  clenrly  a  rigbt  to  interpose  in 
the  affairs  of  any  of  the  native  states,  the  disorders  and  misgovern- 
ment  of  which  disturbed  their  own  dominions  ;  first,  on  the  natural 
principle  of  self-preservation,  which  justifies  every  legitimate  power 
in  taking  security  for  its  safety  :  secondly,  because,  wherever  the 
British  standard  is  raised  in  India,  the  reign  of  the  assassin  and  plun- 
derer is  suspended,  and  the  protection  of  British  justice  is  afforded 
to  the  native  popiilution.  To  place  tlie  personal  tights  of  the  native 
sovereigns  of  Asia,  reigning  by  brute  force,  without  the  assent  of  (heir 
subjects,  in  opposition  to  the  comprehensive  plans  of  a  great  states- 
man for  the  consolidation  of  British  power  in  India,  and  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  people,  (assuming  that  these  plans 
are  calculated  to  secure  such  ends),  is  surely  little  bettor  than  trifling 
with  a  serious  subject.' — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  132,  3, 

That  there  is  fundamental  aoundness  in  these  obseirations, 
perhaps  few  will  dispute ;  and  for  that  reason  we  have  traa- 
Bcribed  them;  as  also  bet-ause  we  fully  believe  that  utility 
(using  that  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense)  furnishes  the 
only  rational  pleii  for  onr  entire  policy  towards  Hindostan.  In 
one  word,  we  maintain  that  in  the  counsels  of  Divine  proi-idence, 
European  civiliiiition  is  destined,  for  the  advantage  of  all,  to 
supersede  and  supplant  oriental  systems :  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  the  houest  \  lew  of  the  Roman  must  be  carried  out  and 
realized — Unum  debet  esse  omnibus  proposiiutn,  ut  eadtm  ait  Uti- 
Ulas  uniuscujusqve  et  universorum,  quam  ai  ad  ae  quisque  rapiat, 
dissolvelur  omnis  humaiia  consortio.  That  Lord  Wellesley  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  Cicero,  ou  such  points,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  ;  and  that  be  was  fretted  almost  to  death,  by  the  nar- 
rowness and  seltishuess  of  many  persons  officially  connected 
with  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  plain  enough.  He  bad 
formed  the  raagiiiiicent  design  of  founding  a  college  for  India, 
which  should  dis>cmiuate  the  light  of  knowledge  tliroughout  a 
benighted  land ;  respecting  which,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
consternation  octasioned  amongst  the  owls  and  bats  of  Leaden- 
ball-street.  He  demonstrated  in  vain,  that  their  civil  and  mili- 
tary servants  possessed  no  other  regidar  course  of  training  or 
study,  to  fit  tneni  for  their  arduous  and  important  duties.  He 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  claims  of  native  millions  yet  tinboni, 
whom  the  Company  had  undertaken  to  provide  for,  by  the  very 
fact  of  having  resolved  to  govern  them.  With  sundry  excep- 
tions, for  which  we  think  liberal  allowance  may  be  made,  looking 
at  the  time  and  circumstances,  the  regulations  were  admirably 
drawn  up.  The  institution  was  even  permitted  to  commence  ita 
career,  and  bring  forth  such  first-fruits  as  none  but  an  East 
Indian  director  could  doubt  or  condemn.     It  was  the  darling 
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object  which  lay  close  to  the  heart  of  Lord  Wellesley ;  nor  could 
he  ever  forgive  its  extiuction,  nor  disguise  his  contempt  and 
abhorrence  for  those  who  contributed  to  bring  about  so  cala- 
mitous a  measure.  Tlie  venerable  names  of  Buchanan  and 
Carey  will  for  ever  be  connected  with  his  own ;  and  as  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Sansciit  once  told  him^  on  a  memorable  public  occa- 
sion, '  No  revolution  of  opinion,  nor  change  of  circumstances, 
could  rob  him  of  the  solid  glory  derived  from  the  humane,  just, 
liberal,  and  magnanimous  principles,  which  were  happily  em- 
bodied in  his  administration/  The  present  Haileybury  College, 
near  Hertford,  formed  a  tardy  tribute  to  the  truthfulness  and 
spirit  of  the  Governor-general ;  and  the  time,  we  trust,  will  yet 
arrive,  when  a  real  '  University  of  Calcutta  will  illustrate  the 
renown,  and  accomplish  the  mighty  ends,  which  the  founder  of 
Fort  William  College  hoped  to  have  seen  achieved  in  his  own 
day/  His  lordship  had  not  merely  wished  to  raise  the  tone  of 
intellect  and  ability  amongst  the  Company^s  servants;  but  he 
acted  upon  a  plan  of  conscientious  distribution,  with  regard  to 
his  patronage,  which  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  successors 
had  imitated.  In  appointing  to  offices,  he  was  solely  guided  by 
the  personal  respectability  and  capacity  of  the  candidates  for 
them.  No  letters  of  recommendation,  no  family  connexion,  no 
aristocratic  influence,  had  the  smallest  weight  with  him.  Talent 
and  integrity  were  the  only  roads  to  lucrative  employment  cw 
professional  distinction.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  able  and  sedidous  adherents,  who  conducted 
every  department  of  the  public  service,  under  the  fullest  im- 
pression of  a  direct  and  immediate  responsibility  to  an  executive 
always  read}'^  to  {i])preciate  and  reward  their  honest  efforts. 
Even  the  natives  looked  up  and  admired.  They  heard,  perhaps 
with  some  natural  mistrust,  that  eight  versions  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  were  translated  under  his  auspices,  in  the  new  semi- 
nary he  was  attempting  to  create  and  support :  they  were  pro- 
bably somewhat  startled  at  the  fact,  that  to  its  walls  more  than 
one  hundred  of  their  learned  countrymen  had  resorted  for  stu- 
dying European  literature  and  philosophy :  they  were  positively 
amazed  at  his  success  in  suppressing  the  sacrifice  of  children 
and  other  human  victims  at  Sanger,  as  also  that  he  contem- 
])lated  the  utter  abolition  of  suttees  :  but  at  the  same  moment, 
they  felt  that  he  desired  to  be  their  friend,  father,  patron,  and 
benefactor;  and  they  gazed  upon  his  new  palace  at  Calcutta  as 
the  pledge  of  his  taste  and  munificence,  as  well  as  the  emblem 
of  a  better  era. 

He  remained  in  India,  after  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
this  kingdom  and  France,  to  superintend  the  settlement  of  the 
Mahratta  war.     The  military  triumphs  at   Delhi,   Laswaree, 
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Asaaye,  and  Aro:hamii,  are  matters  of  general  history.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  tliat  Lord  Wellealey  effectually  broke  the  power  of 
Holkar,  and  secured  fresh  actjuiBitions  of  territory  and  revenue 
for  those  whom  he  served.  His  return  to  Eaglandj  in  January, 
1806,  occurred  during  the  last  days  of  his  old  friend  tlie  premier. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  after  the  joint  ad  mini  strati  od  of 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  party,  the  Dnke  of  Portland,  as  is  well 
known,  became  the  nominal  head  of  a  feeble  and  disreputable 
ministry,  whom  Lord  Wellcsley  was  requested  by  liis  Majesty 
to  join,  but  which  he  deohned  doiug.  One  of  his  most  success- 
ful efforts,  as  an  orator,  was  made  in  defence  of  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  ourselves  or 
readers  as  to  thnt  transaction,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  transcend  lint  ability  and  elaborate  eloquence  displayed 
by  him  on  the  painful  occasion.  Mr.  Pnidl  now  brought  for- 
ward hischargcs  against  the  marquess,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
grounded  upon  his  Indian  measures,  with  regard  to  Oude, — a 
course  followed  up  subsequently  by  Lord  Folkestone.  Pnrha- 
ment,  however,  not  merely  rejected  the  imputations,  but  sanc- 
tioned Lord  Wellesley  thi-oughout :  nor  did  Sir  Thomas  Turton 
succeed  better,  when  he  brought  forward  the  Carnatic  question. 
During  the  Spanish  struggle,  which  commenced  in  1808,  Lord 
Wellesley  wtnt  out  to  Seville  as  our  ambassador  extraordinary. 
Here  his  uttuost  endeavours  in  supporting  his  gallant  brother, 
the  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  frustrated.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  neglect  and  apathy  of  the  Spanish  government, 
except,  indeed,  its  intolerable  arrogance,  which  would  seem  not 
to  have  abated  an  iota  since  the  days  of  Charles  v,  and  Philip  ii.! 
The  battle  of  Talavera  had  been  fought  in  vain,  and  the  British 
general  had  declared  his  resolution  to  retire  into  Portugal. 
Meanivhile,  all  was  in  confusion  at  home  and  abroad.  Supplies 
were  wasted,  Wellington  was  retreating,  the  people  were  mur- 
muring, our  brave  and  meritorious  soldiers  were  starving,  the 
French  were  triumphing.  Napoleon  had  married,  two  British 
ministers  indulged  themselves  in  a  duel,  and  Lord  Wellesley 
could  only  solicit  his  recall  to  London.  Happily,  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  towards  the  close  of  1809,  the 
marquess  entered  upon  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary.  But 
one  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  desirableness  of  this  appoint- 
ment, which  enabled  him  effectually  to  cooperate  in  advancing 
the  peninsuliir  war.  For  two  years  his  whole  miud  was  drawn 
out  in  resisting  popular  clamour,  persuaded,  as  he  was,  that  the 
victory  over  Buonaparte  was  only  to  be  won  by  defeating  his 
projects  upon  Madrid  and  Lisbon.  Results  certainly  demon- 
strated the  depth  of  his  foresight.  Nor  was  the  Foreign  Office, 
at  that  particular  juncture,  a  bed  of  roses.     The  Berlin  and 
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Milan  decrees  had  embroiled  us  with  America^  and  alznost  exor- 
cised from  the  shadows  of  the  past  that  formidable  spectre, 
which  had  haunted  our  forefathers^  under  the  banners  of  an 
armed  neutrality.  It  required  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  Yattel  and  Grotius  to  combat  Messieurs  Pinkney  and 
Monroe^  as  well  as  the  whole  force  of  continental  opinion. 
Never  was  the  web  of  European  policy  in  a  greater  tangle. 
Then  ensued  the  permanent  insanity  of  George  iii.  Both 
houses  recognized  the  constitutional  and  democratic  doctrines 
respecting  a  regency.  Lord  Wellesley  continued  in  office^  de- 
spising Mr.  Percival,  loathing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  appealing 
energetically  to  parliament  on  behalfofthe  worthless  Ferdinand, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  watch  the  last  expiring  breath  of 
Spanish  patriotism^  rather  than  flinch  from  its  side  fom  moment. 
We  may,  and  do  regret,  that  such  energies  should  have  been 
expended  upon  such  subjects ;  and  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  when  Lord  Liverpool  put  the  question  to  Lord  Wellington, 
'  Would  it  be  desirable  to  withdraw  from  the  contest  V — ^his  an- 
swer was,  that  ^the  war  would  be  then  transferred  to  our  own  shores!' 
The  heroic  brother  of  Lord  Wellesley  returned  this  response 
from  behind  his  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  Massena's  army  of  eighty  thousand  soldiers  was  wasting 
away  like  a  snow-wreath.  The  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
Portugal  at  length  turned  the  tide  of  mob-enthusiasm.  To 
maintain  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  grew  to  be  just  as  popu- 
lar, as  some  months  before  it  had  been  the  reverse.  These 
realms  groaned,  in  fact,  under  the  tyranny  of  some  of  the  igno- 
blest  mediocrities  of  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  here  and 
there  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Lord  Wellesley.  But  he  had  now 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet.  How,  indeed,  conld  he 
continue  to  bend  his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  his  colleagues. 
Assassination  alone,  lamentable  as  it  was,  has  snatched  the  name 
of  his  wretched  premier  from  infamy.  The  prejudices  of  Lord 
Liverpool  lay  like  a  load  of  lead  upon  every  movement ;  and  so 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
the  Regent,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1812. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  amongst  the  warmest  advocates  for  catholic 
emancipation.  It  was  trusted,  but  in  vain,  that  when  George  iii. 
had  ceased  to  reign,  the  veto  of  the  crown  would  no  longer  be 
cast  into  the  scale  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  The  marquess 
distinguished  himself  during  the  animated  '  war  of  eloquence,' 
all  through  the  session  of  1812,  by  many  noble  efforts  on  the 
side  of  toleration  and  justice.  He  declared  that  he  knew  the 
genuine  state  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  establishment;  how  that 
'  in  a  very  great  degree  it  consisted  of  bishops  without  clergy, — 
of  churches  without  clergj'men,   and  of  clergymen  without 
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churches, — of  parishes,  considerable  in  extent^  without  congre- 
gations,— of  many  districts  consolidated  into  one^  with  a  common 
church  too  remote  to  resort  to/  His  quiet  caustic  sarcasm  told 
exceedingly  at  the  time.  We  may  still  feel  a  debt  of  obligation 
to  him  for  such  sentiments  as  the  following : — 

'  I  insist  that  it  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  to  inflict  any  disability 
upon  any  class,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  ordinary  advantage  of 
the  constitution,  unless  the  security  of  the  state  necessarily  demand 
the  exclusion.  I  say  it  is  pritnd  facie  a  gross  injustice,  which  can  be 
qualified  only  by  the  clearest  proof  of  its  necessity.  It  is  not  only 
contrary  to  natural  justice,  but  I  contend  it  is  contrary  also  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  impose  disabilities  merely  on 
account  of  religious  opinions ;  and  I  say  that  these  catholic  disa- 
bilities are,  in  reality,  merely  imposed  on  that  account.'— Vol.  iii./ 
p.  293. 

The  violent  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  brought  about  an  advance^ 
on  the  part  of  the  higli  tories,  towards  both  Mr.  Canning  and 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs ;  yet  neither  would  consent  to  corn-* 
promise  his  convictions  with  regard  to  the  Roman  catholics. 
After  the  successful  motion  of  the  late  Lord  Whamdiffe,  for  an 
address  of  the  lower  house,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  received  ant 
authorization  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  form  a  government. 
All  his  efforts,  however,  failed^  as  he  ventured  to  avow  in  his 
place  as  a  peer,  '  in  consequence  of  the  most  dreadful  personal 
animosities,  and  the  most  terrible  difficulties^  arising  out 
of  complicated  and  important  questions.'  Being  called  upon  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  these  expressions,  his  lordship  de- 
clared that  '  he  had  used  them  advisedly  with  reference  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues,  from  whom  only  the  ob- 
stacles, to  which  he  had  alluded,  had  arisen.'  Through  that  sin- 
gular conjuncture  of  circumstances,  which  no  mortal  could  have 
then  anticipated.  Lord  Liverpool  became  first  lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  fifteen  years,  without  any  right  to,  or  qualification  for 
so  elevated  and  important  a  position;  excepting  that  he  in- 
herited an  earldom,  stroked  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  not 
positively  disagreeable  to  his  royal  Highness  the  regent. 

After  these  events,  the  victories  of  our  gallant  soldiers  having 
brought  the  allies  to  Paris,  the  blockades  and  restrictions  upon 
trade  were  suspended  through  the  peace  of  1814.  It  is  not  a 
little  interesting,  under  present  political  apprehensions  and  ex- 
pectations, to  observe  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Wellesley  in 
the  grand  corn-law  controversy.  The  average  prices  of  wheat 
for  the  previous  ten  years  had  been  ninety  shillings  a  quarter,. 
which  was  considered  a  very  fair  rate,  when  the  peers  appointed 
their  committee^  and  resolved  that  the  importation  of  com 
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should  be  absolutely  prohibited^  until  the  price  nwe  to  eighty 
shillings  !  Violent  commotions  ensued  in  the  agricultural,  and 
more  particularly  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  nulitavy 
were  called  out  in  London^  where  the  populace  surrounded  the 
two  houses  of  parliament^  and  hooted  obnoxious  members  of 
the  legislature.  Even  Mr.  Wilberforce  records  in  his  diaiy, 
that  three  soldiers^  and  one  peace-officer^  regularly  attended  his 
family  prayers.  On  this  iniquitous  measure  passing  through 
the  lords  and  commons,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  together  with 
Lord  Grenville,  drew  up  an  able  protest  against  itj  setting  forth 
that  all  public  prosperity  must  be  best  promoted  by  leaving  the 
currents  of  industry  uncontrolled, — that  no  legislature  ought  to 
tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  the  people, — that  to  confine  the 
consumer  of  corn  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country,  is  to  refnse 
to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  has 
made  for  equalizing  the  viiriations  of  season  and  climate^ — that 
it  must  be  impolitic  to  give  a  bounty  to  the  grower^  by  a  tax 
levied  upon  the  consumer, — and  that  the  profits  expected  would 
be  derived  from  an  unsound,  because  an  artificial  systemj  even 
if  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  landed  interest  should  be  afe 
all  realized.  Events  form  the  fairest  commentary  upon  these 
sagacious  suggestions.  The  wonder  is  that,  for  thirty  years> 
oppression  has  been  able  to  override  justice ;  and  that  a  juggle 
should  have  lasted  so  long,  and  been  suflered  to  produce  such 
disastrous  results,  whilst  our  thousands  have  been  multiplying- 
into  myriads,  our  villages  growing  up  into  towns,  our  towii» 
swelling  into  cities,  with  haggard  poverty  and  gaunt  famine 
perpetually  stalking  through  the  laud  !  As  already  intimated^ 
with  respect  to  his  notions  on  free  trade,  maintained  even  in 
India,  Lord  Wellesley  shone  conspicuously  amongst  his  ooiU 
leagues  and  contemporaries;  so  that  Great  Britain  remained 
without  excuse,  for  the  follies  to  which  men  then  adhered^  who 
might  easily  have  known  better,  had  they  not  been  too  selfish 
to  love  their  country,  and  too  dull  to  understand  their  own 
interests. 

His  voice  indeed  was  now  raised  as  loudly  against  our  foreign 
policy,  as  against  our  domestic  and  internal  regulations.  He 
denounced  the  entire  conduct  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as  well 
as  the  previous  treaty  of  Foutainebleau.  He  considered  that 
the  Bourbons  had  been  imposed  upon  France  in  a  manner  so 
humiliating  to  her  feelings,  that  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba,  and  the  subsequent  events  of  the  Hundred  Days^  were 
matters  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  He  struggled  strongly, 
in  conjunction  with  Jjord  Lansdowne,  for  a  large  reduction  in 
our  miUtary  establishments ;  and  generally,  for  the  application 
of  the  pruning'knifc  to  every  department  of  the  state.     His 
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condemnation  of  the  income  tax  was  clear^  from  first  to  last : 
and  whilst  he  pitied  the  distress  and  discontent  of  the  working 
classes,  he  nobiy  opposed  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  His  whiggism^  however,  did  not  prevent  his  appointment 
as  viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  1821,  when  that  unhappy  island  was  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  worse  than  it  is  now,  or  has  been  since, 
— when  neither  life  nor  property  were  safe, — when  '  formidable 
bodies  of  armed  men,  bound  together  by  secret  oaths,  spread 
terror  and  desolation  through  the  country,' — ^when  the  mail- 
coaches  were  intercepted  and  plundered, — when  the  royal  troops 
were,  on  several  occasions,  under  cover  of  night,  openly  en- 
countered by  the  marauders.  With  the  help  of  an  insurrection 
act,  Lord  Wellesley  restored,  at  least,  the  semblance  of  external 
order,  and,  for  several  years,  amidst  the  most  appalling  excite- 
ment, his  administration  held  on  its  way,  from  the  tumults  in 
1822,  about  decorating  King  William's  statue,  to  the  celebrated 
scene  at  the  theatre,  when  a  glass  bottle,  thrown  from  the 
upper  galleries,  had  very  nearly  conferred  the  fate  of  Abimelech 
upon  the  head  of  the  conqueror  of  Tippoo  Saib.  Qrangeinen 
abhorred  his  liberality  in  treating  the  catholics  as  feOow-awjects 
with  themselves.  Catholics  conceived  that  little  was  effected, 
so  long  as  emancipation  was  withheld.  Neverthele^,  there  had 
never  been  before  a  lord-lieutenant  to  be  compared  with  him. 
He  had  imitated,  towards  contending  parties,  the  decision  of 
Luther  at  the  Reformation :  he  had  thwarted  the  tyranny  of 
exclusiveness,  and  the  greediness  of  the  clergy.  He  introduced 
economy  throughout  the  pubUc  expenditure :  he  achieved  the 
removal  of  various  obnoxious  and  hateful  imposts :  he  brought 
about  a  remission  of  the  Union  duties,  which  acted  prqudicisdly 
against  the  commerce  of  Ireland.  Preparations  were  made  for 
a  national  system  of  education.  He  purified  the  Augean  stable 
of  Irish  magistracy  and  jobbery :  establishing  petty  sesaians, 
appointing  assistant  barristers,  administering  impartial  justice 
through  unexceptionable  judicial  appointments,  organizmg  an 
efficient  police,  extinguishing,  for  the  time,  secret  and  illegal 
societies,  and  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  atrocions  tiuie 
system.  He  recognized  no  religious,  or  political  differenoesi^  at 
ms  public  levees :  and  when,  in  October  1825,  he  married  a 
catholic  lady,  the  grand-daughter  of  a  celebrated  republican, 
Carrol  of  Carrolstown,  (who  signed  the  declaration  of  American 
independence,)  the  Castle  and  Phcsnix-park  were  thronged  with 
all  shades  of  opinion,  amidst  the  pious  horror  of  noblemen^  like 
the  Earl  of  Boden,  or  journals  like  the  Beoord  newspaper.  He 
resigned  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Canning  minister,  <u%  rajther, 
on  the  appointment  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  oi  Wellington  aa 
premier. 

VOL.  XIX.  •      Y  Y 
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After  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  in  1829^  which  he 
had  advocated  for  fortv  vears,  he  was  nominated  Lord  Steward 
of  the  Household  to  William  the  Fourth,  when  that  monarch 
had  consigned  the  helm  of  affairs  to  Earl  Grey.  His  views  on 
parliamentary  reform  had  been  essentially  modified,  through 
lapse  of  time,  since  he  had  opposed  the  celebrated  motion  in 
1793.  In  1833,  he  resumed  the  government  of  Ireland,  >»-ith 
Mr.  Littleton,  his  son-in-law,  as  chief  secretary.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  he  administered  the  coercion  bill  '  with 
firnniess,  vet  with  clemency  and  sound  discretion.'  His  com- 
prehensive  plans,  however,  for  the  final  pacification  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  dis- 
missal of  the  Whigs  in  1834  :  nor  is  it  any  longer  a  secret,  that 
tlie  famous  appropriation  clause,  wliich,  for  an  interval  of  more 
than  five  years,  substituted  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  drawn  up  by  his  masterly  hand.  In  1835, 
after  holding  the  post  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  one  month  only, 
he  retired  from  public  life,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  'to  spend 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  the  society  of  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends,  and  in  those  classical  and  elegant  pursuits,  which,  at  all 
periods  of  his  life,  had  been  his  delight  and  solace.'  His 
*  Primiti(B  et  Religuice,' — a  volume  of  Latin,  English,  and  Greek 
poems,  written,  many  of  tlicm,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  exhibit 
'  an  astonishing  degree  of  freshness  and  intellectual  beauty/ 
The  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Brougham  will  remind 
the  reader  of  those  exquisite  lines  of  Bishop  Lowth  on  the  death 
of  his  favourite  daughter  Mary  :  nor  have  we  ever  perused  any 
modern  elegy  more  touching  than  his  lordship^s  lines  on  the 
'  Ruins  of  Jerusalem.'  It  is  mehincholy  to  reflect,  that  his 
pecuniary  affairs  were  inextricably  involved  in  debt  and  em- 
barrassment; so  that  even  the  additional  grant  of  iE20,000,  be- 
sides his  annuity  of  £5000  per  annum,  from  the  East  India 
Company  scarcely,  as  we  have  heard,  reached  its  proper  destina- 
tion. II is  dispatches  were  handsomely  printed  at  the  cost  of  the 
same  parties,  for  wide  distribution  through  the  three  presidencies: 
and  on  the  17th  of  March.  1841,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  marble 
statue  should  be  erected  to  his  honour,  in  the  India  House.  He 
expired  at  his  residence,  Kingston-house,  Brompton,  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  tlie  2 'th  of  September,  1842, in  the  eightv- 
third  year  of  his  age :  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Eton 
College,  amidst  the  sympathies  of  an  enormous  throng  of  illus- 
trious individuals,  who  manifested,  by  their  tears  and  lamenti^ 
tions^  that  no  ordinary  man  had  departed  from  amongst  them. 

Our  empire  in  India  constitutes  the  mightiest  monument  to 
his  memory.  He  added  to  it,  either  by  arms  or  n^;otiationi 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  teonitoiy; 
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forty  millions  of  population,  emcI  nearly  £10,000^000  sterling  of 
annual  revenue !     '  It  was  his  glorious  destiny/  observed  one  of 
liis  admirers^  ^  to  place  our  power  in  Hindostan,  in  a  positioDi 
of  honour  and  safety  which  it  had  never  before  attained.     Hif 
energetic  mind^  embracing  in  one  comprehensive  view^  all  the 
elements  of  Indian  policy^  enabled  him  to  combine  them  for 
the  benefit  aUke  of  that  country  and  his  own.     He  selected 
with  uuerring  and  intuitive  judgment  the  instruments,  best 
calculated  to  carry  out  bis  magnificent  plans ;  while  by  the 
force  of  that  influence^  which  great  minds  exercise  over  thei|r 
fellow-men^  he  imbued  them  with  his  own  spirit^  and  directed 
vast^   distant^   and  complicated  operations^  with  a .  degree  oSf 
precision^  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  the  most  ordinary  tpans*- 
actions/     In  other  words,  he  united  in  his  own  pe^raon^  the 
characteristics  of  a  Roman  Consul  with  those  of  a  British  statesr 
man.     The  seven  years  of  his  Indian  admimstnation  surpassed 
the  achievements  of  Lncullus,  and  the  triuiBi^  of  Pompey  tj|w 
Great.     He  conquered  both  for  the  present  jUfid- the  fti^jtire^ 
His  political  arrangements  became  just  so  many  pirocesses  for 
immediate    security,   and    subsequent    aggrandisement,      f^ 
attempted  to  Europeanise  orientalism,  if  we  may  be  pennitjbed 
to  use  such  a  phfase.     His  grand  object  was  to  roatixe  the 
eastern  fable  of.  a  sovereign.  Who  wore  upon  his  brow  a  (surdat 
of  diamonds,  in  whose  talismanic  lustre  were  concentrated  thjO 
existence  and  prosperity  of  his  realm.     As  to  his  Irish .  Yice^ 
royalty,  if  it  was  less  splendid  in  incident  and  circumstance,  it 
was  by  no  means  unimportant  as  to  the  welfare  of  these  king<» 
doms.     Had  catholic  emancipation  been  conceded  in  time,  had 
his  ideas  been  acted  upon  with  regard  to  the  aaaihilation  of 
p  rotes  tan  t  ascendancy, — had  he  but  been  permitted  to  conciliate, 
where  others  only  exasperated, — ^had  he  not  been  checked  .and 
thwarted  by  his  subordinates  sujA  underlings,^ — tlia  .sister  ,^laa4 
might  have  presented  a  far  different  aspect  than  that  in  wkich 
it  now  appears.     He  was  born  to  govern  men,  a94  to  lay  his 
fingers  upon  the  main-springs  of  spciety.    As  an  ambasMidav 
and  a  minister, — as  a  nobleman  and  a  courtier,  his  miea  ipcl 
habits  of  business  were  dignified  and  graceful.     His  ^^Ifi^  as  aa 
orator,  seemed  too  often  diffuse,  yet  never  wearisome.    There 
was  always  an  invaluable  vein  of  good  sense  running  through 
his  longest^  speeches  :  whilst  his  dispatches  are  clear  and  lujuir 
nous  beyond  parallel.  Yet  he  acted  better  than  he  spoke, — and 
reasoned  better  than  he  wrote.     '  His  person  was  smidl  and 
symmetrical, — his  face  remarkable  for  intellectual  beauty :'  his 
voice  was  modulated  to  his  subject:  and  those  who  listened 
were  generally  charmed !  Qui  semel  auditor  sen^per  amicus  erat. 
He  possessed  a  host  of  friends,  attracted  by  his  gentle  and 
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affectionate  disposition^  his  fine  sensibilities,  his  exquisite  taste 
in  literature,  his  high  sense  of  honour  as  a  man  and  as  a  compa- 
nion, and  by  his  generosity  bordering  upon  profuseness.  Indeed^ 
as  to  the  last,  there  was  an  undoubted  lack  of  prudence;  perhaps 
with  .some  failure  in  virtue.  His  temperament  manifested,  at 
one  period  of  his  life,  a  trace  of  the  roluptuary  :  and  to  the  last^ 
in  our  humble  judgment,  had  a  touch  of  the  sultan  about  it. 
There  appeared  more  of  the  loftiness  of  aristocratic  magnificence, 
than  was  quite  suited  to  the  emancipator  of  the  catholic  and 
the  negro,  or  the  conscientious  advocate  of  firee  trade.  In 
private  life  he  was  happier  latterly  than  formerly.  His  first 
wife  lived  apart  from  him,  after  his  return  from  India,  until  her 
death  in  1816 :  nor  were  they  ever  reconciled.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  precise  position  of  their  children  :  nor  is  it 
our  wish  in  these  pages  to  meddle  with  domestic  scandal. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  acquitted  himself  well  through- 
out his  somewhat  r.rduous  labours.  There  is  a  manliness  of 
thought  and  mdependence  of  manner  about  them^  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly attractive.  His  own  reflections  are  Tcry  little  intruded 
upon  the  reader,  and  indeed  we  think  there  might  now  and  then 
have  been  more  of  them  with  advantage.  AVe  should  hare 
preferred  the  exclusion  of  certain  lengthy  and  unnecessary 
documents  :  and  to  have  had  their  space  occupied  with  sketches 
of  personages,  and  summaries  of  events,  which  serve  to  refresh 
both  the  biographer  and  the  reader ;  and  which  also  enable  the 
former  to  philosophize,  at  suitable  intervals,  for  the  edification 
of  the  latter.  The  chapters  now  and  then  seem  mere  meagre 
enlargements  of  the  table  of  contents ;  nor  is  there  always  that 
unbnjken  continuity  of  narrative,  which  carries  the  attention 
forward  through  the  main  series  of  scenes^  whilst  subsidiary 
incidents  are  made  to  succeed  each  other  in  agreeable  perspec- 
tive, without  producing  either  fatigue  or  distraction.  Occasion- 
ally, also,  there  occur  exceedingly  common-place  observationa ; 
with  a  few,  which  sadly  violate  all  rules  of  right  feeling  and 
good  taste, — such  as  the  comparison  for  example,  of  Messrs. 
O'Connell  and  Shiel,  to  Moses  and  Aaron !  The  biographer, 
we  know,  will  pardon  our  freedom,  as  amongst  the  genuine 
marks  of  real  regard  from  old  friends  and  honest  admirers. 
The  three  frontispieces  to  the  volumes  are  beautiful  speciniens 
of  art,  and  we  recommend  the  entire  work  to  the  enlightened 
public. 
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Art.  II. — Sermons  preached  at  St,  PauVt  Cathedral,  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London;  together  with  Others 
addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation,  By  the  late  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Loogman 
and  Co. 

'  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers^  if  they  shall  encounter 
such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  are.'  So  old  Menenius  addressed 
the  tribunes.  There  may  be,  then,  an  apology  for  a  'mocking 
priest.'  We  do  not  affirm  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,  for 
truth  is  the  only  test  of  the  ridiculous.  But  humour  may  be 
healthy  and  have  its  use:  satire  and  sarcasm  are  arrow  and 
javelin  of  good  report  and  avail ;  nor  do  we  see  how  we  could 
live  at  all  amicably  and  good  naturedly  in  this  world  if  we  might 
not  laugh  at  it.  The  feeling  is  uncontrollable.  The  great  thing 
is  to  ascertain  '  the  time  to  laugh.'  Nor  ought  laughter  to  be 
often  merry, — jocund, — ^holding  both  its  sides, — ^it  becomes  it 
to  rise  into  contempt  and  scorn  I  The  little,  the  mean,  the 
crooked,  the  vile,  it  should  meet  with  no  sportive  sally,  but  with 
that  withering  irony,  that  deep  abhorrence,  which  demand  a 
smile  for  their  ensign,  and  an  execration  for  their  outburst. 

He  who  is  born  with  che  name  of  the  author  has  mach  to  do 
to  distinguish  it.  When  '  no  Smith  was  found  throughout  the 
land,'  then  would  have  been  the  time  to  make  it  renowned  and 
memorable.  Perhaps  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  numberless- 
ness  of  the  tribe  that  ambition  has  inspired  so  many  to  exalt 
themselves.  The  only  hope  lies  in  soubriquet  or  fame.  '  Bobus ' 
Smith  can  never  be  forgotten.  There  are  others  who  prefer 
great  and  indefeasible  titles  to  remembrance;  they  repel  all  jest. 
Once  was  it  emblazoned  by  chivalry  and  achievement.  The 
breaker  of  the  Temple-prison,  the  hero  of  Acre,  gave  to  the 
name  a  prefix  which  seemed  to  insulate  and  immortalize  it.  We 
doubt^  however,  whether  an  English  clergyman  has  not  more 
than  divided  its  honors.  His  god-fathers  and  god-mothers  gave 
him  the  same  '  Christian '  appellation ;  and  we  think  that  the 
cliauce  of  recognition  and  identification,  in  all  future,  sides  with 
the  parson  rather  than  the  soldier,  with  the  man  of  cloth  rather 
than  the  man  of  steel. 

We  really  are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Sydney  Smith ;  we 
have  so  long  heard  his  facetise,  his  epigrams,  his  oracles,  that 
there  is  danger  of  confounding  him  with  the  mere  table-wit. 
Tlie  diiliculty  is  in  reconciling  him  with  his  profession.  We  have 
aeen  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  restraint  upon  him,  his  very 
seriousness,  was  comedy  itself;  we  thought  him  out  of  place; 
any  where  we  should  have  preferred  him  than  in  that  tribunej— 
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in  bottk  than  in  wood;  yet  he  was  serious^  sententious^  pointed. 
With  burly  form  and  rotund  speech, — raising  his  spectacles  to  give 
a  popular  glance  and  head-shaking  emphasis, — ^he  would  grandi- 
loquently remark,  no  one  being  so  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  that 
grandiloquence  as  himself, — '  He  who  would  be  respected,' — his 
stride  is  now  in  his  hand,  and  his  eye  searches  the  stalls, — 'must 
be  respectable! ! '    His  earlier  preaching  essays  (the  reader  may 
throw  the  accent  as  he  will)  were  feeble  and  jejune ;  he  did  not 
appear  to  understand  the  value  of  common  words;    he  took  for 
a  text,  '  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity/    He  commenced  with 
unquestioning  confidence  in  his  terminology :  '  Vanity  is  that 
passion  of  the  human  breast,  &c/   His  earlier  jokes  were  puerile 
and  strained.     If  he  argued  against  any  natural  connection  be- 
tween  modesty  and   merit,  all  that  he  would  allow,  even  of 
plausible  and  suppositious  alliance,  was  that  both   beguu  with 
a  m.    The  best  fortune  which  ever  befel  him  was  the  turning 
upon  him  of  one  of  his  malapert  indiscretions.   He  was  a  West- 
end  chapel  preacher,  elegant,  courteous,  pagan, — a  lecturer  in 
Albemarle-street,  and  Zany  to  Holland-house  : — a  locum   tenens 
(ecclesiastice,  a  warming-pan)  was  wanted  for  a  Yorkshire  living. 
Unbeneficed,    he  snatched  at   it;    he  designed  a  'servant  of 
servants '    for    it ;    it    was    low,    and    but   thinly   inhabited ; 
he  could   draw  the  income,  and    still  be  the  man  on  town. 
But  he  not  only  could  mimic  his  superiors,  he  had  a  strong 
passion  for  a  concio  wherever  he  could  obtain  an  auditory.  Voice, 
attitude,  articulation,  led  him  to  the  ex  cathedra  style  ;  he  loved 
the  airs  of  counsel  and  rebuke ;  he  was  somewhat  theatric.     So 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  the  junior  rector  of  a  visitational  dis- 
trict, he  must  needs  address  his  arch-prelate,  (the  functionary's 
fondness  for  quaint,  sly,  pleasantry,  fully  justifies  his  pre-emi- 
nence) and  the  neighbouring  pastors.     This  was  an  opportunity 
he  could  not   forego;  he   was  big  with  the  occasion.     What 
should  be  his  theme?  how  might  he  fill  that  hour  of  pomp?   The 
Residence  Act  had  just  received  royal  consent ;  it  inspired  him 
for  his  declamations;  he  could  approve  without  care  or  losa. 
A  laudatory  descant  upon  the  measure  would  serve  his  church - 
manship,  which,  haply,  had  not  been  rated  most  sound  or  zea- 
lous.    He  preached  I  the  oratory  took  the  Boeotian  TruUibers 
and  Chopsticks  aback.     Nothing  had  been  seen  on  those  flats^ 
or  by  those  flats,  like  this  before.     The  voice  ranged  in  a  regis- 
ter of  octaves ;  the  hands,  it  is  feared,  sawed  the  air.     He  had 
demonstrated  that  a  clergyman  should  live  on  his  living ;  this 
had  l)een  believed  before,  to  be  the  literal  truth ;  he  intended 
something  of  the  '  whereabout,'  tether  as  well  as  nosebag.     The 
diocesan  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  thanking  him  aloud 
before  the  dining  conclave.     '  Never  had  he  listened  to  such 
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cogent,  conviDcing,  argument.  No  cavil  could  be  raised  against 
it ' — (more'than  the  M's  seemed  coming  together, — tlie  preacher 
bowed  and  blushed  !) — '  and  if  his  reverend  brother  did  not  im- 
mediately take  up  his  residence  among  them,  he  must  renounce 
the  living!'  *Omost' — not  'lame  and  impotent/ — 'condu- 
siou ! '  And  there  for  years  he  vegetated, — ^an  agrestian, — turn- 
ing turnips,  grazing  grasses,  pyeing  potatoes, — almost  forgotten 
but  for  his  light  missile  at  some  clerical  anti-popish  meetmg,  or 
his  detected  domino  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review/  Basil  and 
Nazianzen  never  bewailed  more  poignantly  their  expatriation. 
His  little  coinage,  a  token-sort,  circulated  ampng  the  surround- 
ing gentry,  who  admired  what  he  meant ;  he  would  have  ruined 
their  principles  of  keeping  things  as  they  are  if  they  could  have 
understood  him;  he  was  terrible  in  a  magisterial  committee, 
and  threw  an  attractive  cheerfulness  about  a  gaol  commission, 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  duringthis  twofoldstate  of  migration 
and  hybernation,  he  obtained  a  sheriff's  chaplaincy.  In  the 
first  assize  sermon  he  tiraded  the  bar;  in  the  second  he  l€|ctured 
the  bench ! 

By  this  time  the  vegetative  process  was  threatening  him^ 
and  he  was  little  more  than  mandrake.  Unless  stirring  times 
had  come  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  could  have  left 
behind  him  more  than  arborized  remains.  The  agricultural 
symptoms  were  distressingly  evolved ;  but  though  he  moved  slow 
in  his  portliness,  and  pensive  on  his  glebe, — sometimes  with 
bill  in  hand  slashing  copse  and  hedge, — ^another  bill  aroused 
him,  and  to  more  congenial  hewing  he  set  himself.  Just  pre* 
viously  to  the  reform- struggle  he  had  been  presented  with  a 
prebend  of  Bristol;  the  stipend  was  reckoned  at  almost  £10  per 
annum;  it  flattered  his  ambition.  'It  is  not  worth  your  ac- 
ceptance,' said  a  friend/  '  It  has  made  me  a  happy  man  for 
life,'  was  the  reply;  '  I  shall  now  nevef  go  to  prayers  but  behind 
a  silver  poker/  It  was  not  only  a  conceit, — ^it  opened  to  him 
the  way  of  preferment.  Wanted  no  longer  in  the  East  Riding 
cure,  other  prizes  fell  to  his  share;  his  friends  were  now  in 
power ;  he  paid  them  service  still.  The  parable  of  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton with  mop  and  pattens  really  did  them  good.  But,  alas,  for 
the  consistency,  the  onward  going,  of  reformers !  There  was 
coming  the  hour  of  church  pruning  and  cleansing;  the  heads 
of  the  church  led  the  way ;  the  bench  they  found  to  be  perfect, 
except  a  Uttle  underpaid  I  Deans  and  chapters  offered  a  nobler 
beginning.  Here  was  abuse  I  here  was  scope  for  despoliation  I 
He  was  by  this  time  in  Amen  Comer ;  he  stood  in  the^point 
blank  range  of  Jthe  fire.  W  ther  would  always  have  obgeeted 
to  the  taking  of  miii  to  t;       we  cannot  aver;  his  ocm- 

identioaa  scmi  atioiig;  he  oonfiderod 
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that  this  was  the  last  point  to  be  tonched ;  it  was  tlie  altar.  He 
had  felt  it  a  relief  if  the  attack  could  have  been  directed  to  any 
other  quarter  above  him  or  below  him ;  right  wing  or  left  wing; 
but  this  was  striking,  not  at  the  centre,  for  that  waa  an  acci- 
dent, but  at  him  who  happened  to  be  posted  there.  He  called 
all  arts  of  rhetoric  into  his  cause ;  he  disdained  not  hia  playful 
alliteration.  The  poor,  starveling,  dignitaries, — ^no  more  cfaoos- 
ing  among  livings  nor  pampered  upon  fines, — ^were  described  by 
him  as  lying  at  Diveses  gate, — Fulham  was  intended, — 'coDoforted 
by  crumbs  and  doctored  by  dogs/ 

Our  author  certainly  rose  in  worth  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  years.  We  have  read  these  sermons  with  a  deep  interest. 
They  are  any  thing  but  what  Christian  sermons  ought  to  be. 
They  can  boast  no  evangelic  vein ;  but  allow  them  their  own 
character  and  pretension,  and  there  is  power  in  them.  You  see 
that  the  man  has  feeling.  In  representing  the  flatteries  and  fas^ 
cinations  with  which  our  present  queen  would  be  surrounded  on 
her  accession,  he  exclaims — 'What  other  cure  but  deep  religious 
feeUiig  for  all  the  arrogance  and  vanity  which  her  exalted  posi« 
tion  must  engender  ?  for  all  the  soul-corrupting  homage  with 
which  she  is  met  at  everv  moment  of  her  existence !  what  other 
cure  than  to  cast  herself  down  in  darkness  and  solitude  before 
God — to  say  that  she  is  dust  and  ashes ;  and  to  call  dawn  ike 
pity  of  the  Abnighty  upon  her  difficult  and  dangeroius  Itfe  !*  The 
italics  are  ours ;  the  pathos,  the  truth,  is  exquisite.  There  jm, 
indeed,  no  levity  in  these  compositions — the  stamp  of  a  perfect 
honesty  is  upon  them.  They  glow  with  a  love  of  freedonl.  Some- 
times he  is  careless.  He  will  ascribe  to  Jeremy  Taylor  a  saying 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  winds  up  a  discourse  in  a  peroration 
of  personal  feeling.  '  I  shall  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  *  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  serAant  depart  in  peace,'  &c.'  He  can  be 
bitterly  faithful;  his  farewell  sermon  at  Berkeley  Chapel  is 
founded  on  the  seventh  command :  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adulter}'.' 

Like  most  of  the  old  school  Whigs,  he  stumbles  at  the  great 
principles  of  religious  liberty  !  '  I  have  lived  to  see  the  immense 
improvements  of  the  church  of  England,  all  its  power  of  perse- 
cution destroyed,  its  monopoly  of  cinl  offices  expunged  from  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  all  its  unjust  and  exclusive  immunities 
levelled  to  the  ground.  The  church  of  England  is  now  a  rational 
object  of  love  and  admiration — it  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
civil  freedom — it  is  an  institution  for  worshipping  God,  and  not 
a  cover  for  gratifying  secular  insolence,  and  ministering  to  secular 
ambition.'  We  believe  him  to  be  sincere.  This  is  the  states- 
manship of  all  our  Uberal  standard-bearers.  But  it  might  hare 
been  written  with  the  spirit  which  he  knew  so  well  to  keep,  the 
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spirit  of  quiet,  piquant,  chuckle  and  fanfiironade.  'All  its 
powers  of  persecution  destroyed !'  'all  its  unjust  and  exclusive' 
immunities  levelled  to  the  ground  I'  Can  it  be  said  in  earnest  P 
We,  who  live  in  its  invidious  shadow,  who  feel  daily  its  contempt^ 
whose  scholarship  it  denies  because  it  is  not  beholden  to  it,^ 
whose  religious  aims  it  scoffs,  whose  vital  interests  are  at'aU 
points  threatened  by  it,  who  are  insulted  by  its  veriest  toleratiooy 
— Can  we  hear  it '  without  our  special  wonder?'  Let  our  village 
pastors  and  churches  be  shown  this  eulogium,  and  let  them  be 
sworn  to  it. 

Here  must  be  the  great  contest  and  division  of  partis.  Poli- 
ticians cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  persecution,  and  yet 
not  faggot  nor  sword.  Politicians  cannot  understand  how  a 
government  is  to  be  carried  on  without  a  religious  establishment. 
We  may  talk  of  coalitions,  but  this  is  the  real  and  fieital  one. 
We  have  helped  those  who  have  avowed  civil  liberty ;  we  wfll 
help  them  still — we  would  not  turn  sullen,  nor  faU  away  fiNmi 
every  party.  We  must  have  combination,  and  we  must  act  in 
combination.  But  where  is  the  religious  freedom  party  ?  .  The- 
abettors  of  a  state-church  cannot  belong  to  it.  We  have 
no  public  men  on  our  side ;  the  most  keen-sighted  on  these 
questions  cannot  perceive  that  a  fevoured  church  is  a  snare  and 
a  wrong.  If  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  we  feel  as  an  incon* 
sistency  with  liberty,  as  a  violence  of  partiality,  they  proffer  sup* 
port  to  all.  Thus  only  will  they  adjust  the  case ;  they  will  bribe 
our  silence  and  entangle  our  rectitude,  but  nothing  may  we  ex- 
pect from  them  to  redress  our  injury  and  restore  our  equality  I 

It  may  be  recorded  of  Sydney  Smith,  that  he  was  politically 
unsullied.  He  had  never  flinched  from  his  principles  ;  they  were 
not  of  the  most  lofty  and  generous  order,  but  Qualia  ab  mcq^o 
processit  ei  sibi  constat. 

In  the  re-pubUcation  of  his  contributions  to  the  great 
Northern  Journal,  a  fine  opportunity  was  given  him  of  canceUing 
or  extenuating  his  foolish  and  profane  sneers  against  Christian 
missions.  He  renewed  them  without  apology  or  misgiving. 
How  had  that  cause  gathered  proof  and  glory  from  its  modem 
career?  how  had  it  silenced  and  sham^  its  assailants  ?  how 
had  it  mightily  prevailed  I  What  evidence  it  had  accumulated 
to  convince  him !  what  success  had  it  won  that  might  have 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admiration  I  But  ms  was  a 
cold  temperament ;  his  scintillations  bore  no  warmth  ;  the 
grandeur  of  Christianity  found  in  him  no  kindred  facolty  nor 
sentiment.  Sacrificing  the  friendly  feelings  of  parting,  and  to 
the  last  conveying  his  contempt  of  the  cause  which  necessitated 
it^  he  is  said  to  have  breathed  the  simple  wish  to  Bishop  Selwyn, 
'  May  you  disagree  with  the  cannibal  who  eatts  yea  V 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  few  anecdotes  which  we  believe  are 
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little  known.  He  was  not  learned  enough  to  be  bishop's  chap- 
lain and  examiner^  but  the  kind-hearted  and  right  merry  prelate 
under  whose  erozier  his  northern  benefice  placed  him,  loved  his 
company  and  sought  Lis  visit.  He  rose  in  the  gradations  of  the 
palatial  table,  and  sometimes  acted  as  his  croupier.  His  grace 
hates  from  his  heart  scientific  and  erudite  bores ;  he  knows  well 
the  points  of  a  horse^  and  was  once  complimented  by  an  old 
clergyman,  who  thought  in  Greek  roots  more  than  in  English 
vocables,  as  the  most  thorough  hypocrite  of  his  day.  The 
courtly  suffrage  was  returned  by  a  smile  and  a  bow.  But  these 
'  pestilent  fellows '  would  intrude — ^an  entomologist  arrived,  full 
of  his  minute  philosophy.  As  he  sate  at  the  right  elbow  of  hia 
host,  he  inflicted  a  wiiole  store  of  larva,  antenna,  tentacu/Oy  upon 
him,  until  misery  reached  its  utmost.  In  vain  the  mf^ster  of  the 
banquet  protested  his  ignorance,  yawned  his  impatience,  abso- 
lutely snored.  On  the  torrent  flowed ;  the  humourist  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  was  generally  ready  for  the  rescue,  while  he 
delayed  it  in  delight  of  the  annoyance.  At  last  he  heard  the 
man  of  insects  observe  that  the  eye  of  the  fly  was  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  its  body  than  in  any  other  creature.  Sydney  Smith 
gave  the  statement  the  rudest,  most  cat-o'  th'-mountain^  denial. 
Utterly  staggered  by  such  a  reply,  the  observer  appealed  to  visual 
proof.  All  were  now  alive  to  the  controversy.  With  great  for- 
mality the  respondent  pointed  out  the  great  sources  of  all  truth, 
even  in  bardic  measures  and  in  nursery  rhymes.  There  lay  the 
common  opinion  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  'What  then? 
how  docs  all  this  bear  upon  the  present  case  ?'  In  thunderiug 
recitative,  our  hero  struck  up — '  I  said  the  fly,  with  my  iiiile  eye, 
I  saw  him  die  !'  The  naturalist  was  as  pinned  as  any  of  his 
beetles,  and  he,  who  had  suftered  most  of  the  bore,  might  have 
exclaimed — Sic  me  servavit !  On  another  occasion  the  late 
Francis  Wrangham  was  dealing  out  at  the  symposium  far  more 
lcar!iing  than  seemed  to  be  relished  by  the  ciiair — the  vice  was 
imploringly  eyed  to  interfere;  immediately  he  spoke  in  a  loud 
undertone,  a  stage  aside — 'How  he  is  annoying  the  worthy  arch- 
bishop ;  it  is  easy  to  see  where  he  is ;  as  usual  he  is  ia  the 
Persian  war  ;  yes,  now  he  is  at  Darius  Ilystaspes.  He  has  pre- 
sumed too  nmch;  his  grace  is  waking  up;  'Darius  Hystaspes !  I 
never  heard  of  that  horse  before ;  what  is  its  pedigree,  sire  and 
dam  V'  The  elegant  historian  with  one  stride  retreated  oq  the 
bank  of  the  Grauicus  ! 

It  is  dilficult  to  moralise  on  such  a  man.  If  there  be  in  him 
niucli1oj\dinire,there  is  much  more  tolament.  He hasjeft  warning 
behind  him  rather  than  instruction.  There  is  an  arc,  and  it  tells 
us  the  orbit  he  might  have  run  :  the  disappointment  is  the  more 
bitter  that  it  is  the  poor  and  only  fragment  of  that  conceivable 
circle ! 
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Art.  III. — History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  "Vol.  IV, 
By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  English  original  by  H.  White.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  ^ 

This  volume  is  appropriately  published^  by  the  author,  in  En^ 
lish.  Its  predecessors  were  originally  issued  in  French,  and 
thence  translated  into  our  tongue ;  but  as  their  circulation  in 
France  hardly  CKceeded  four  thousand,  while  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  this  kingdom 
and  America,  M.  D^Aubign^  has  naturally  determined  to  give 
priority  to  the  English  edition  of  the  continuation  of  his  work. 
He  has^  moreover,  superintended  its  publication,  and  has  thus 
contributed  greatly  to  the  accurate  conveyance  of  his  thoughtii 
to  the  English  reader.  '  I  did  not  think  it  righV  he  remarks 
in  his  preface,  '  to  leave  to  translators,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
former  volumes,  the  task  of  expressing  my  ideas  in  Englis)i. 
The  best  translations  are  always  faulty ;  and  the  author  alone 
can  have  the  certainty  of  conveying  his  idea,  his  whole  id^a,  and 
nothing  but  his  idea.  Without  overlooking  the  merit  that  the 
several  existing  translations  may  possess,  even  the  best  of  thevi 
is  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  more  or  less  important.'  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  was  due  to  the  people  by  whom  Iw 
work  had  been  so  extensively  patronized,  that  they  should  have 
it  in  the  most  complete  and  perfect  form :  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  work  are  about  to  appear^ 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  and  revision  of  the  author. 
The  appeal  which  he  makes  '  to  English  honour '  on  behalf  of 
the  integrity  of  his  copyright,  will  not,  we  hope,  be  without 
effect,  at  the  same  time  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will 
dictate  the  preference  of  an  original  over  a  translation  from  a 
French  edition.  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Boyd  supplying  the  market,  at  an  early  period,  with  a  po- 
pular and  cheap  edition..  They  will  be  wise  to  do  so  without 
loss  of  time,  and  thus  deprive  the  literary  smuggler  of  all  rea- 
sonable excuse,  and  diminish  vastly  the  temptation  which  high 
prices  furnish.  It  is  with  books  as  with  brandy  or  silks.  Where 
the  inducement  is  sufficiently  strong,  the  contraband  is  siu*e  to 
compete  with  the  fair  trader,  and  it  will  therefore  be  prudent  in 
Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  to  bring  out  the  work  at  such  a  cost 
as  will  diminish,  to  the  lowest  point,  the  probable  success  of  any 
competitor, 

The  first  part  of  the  present  volume  details  at  considerable 
length,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  protest  of  Spire, 
and  with  the  confession  of  Augsburg.    These  events  marked 
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the  most  important  epochs  of  the  German  reformation,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
student.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  describes  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons^  and  '  the 
instructive  and  deplorable  events  that  are  connected  with  the 
catastrophe  of  Cappell^  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
former,  as  conveying  information  more  apposite  to  our  own  day : 
at  the  same  time  that  we  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of  M» 
Aubigne's  narrative  of  the  Swiss  reform. 

A  rapid  change  had  been  taking  place  in  the  sentiments  of 
Germany  from  the  first  appearance  of  Luther.  Several  of  the 
states  and  cities  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  reform.  Men 
of  all  ranks,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  had  responded  ear- 
nestly to  his  appeal.  They  were  evidently  prepared  for  his 
mission.  lie  was  not  born  out  of  due  time.  Cfithers  had  la- 
boured, and  he  now  entered  into  their  labours.  The  way  was 
prepared  before  him,  and  his  zeal  and  simplicity  of  purpose^  his 
highmindedness  and  faith,  conciliated  the  attention  and  confi* 
donee  of  large  masses  of  his  countrymen.  The  intellect  of  Europe 
had  previously  been  aroused,  and  the  transmission  of  truth  was 
consequently  rapid.  Men  were  waiting  the  appearance  of  such  a 
reformer.  They  had  witnessed  the  abominations  of  the  papacy^ 
its  superstitious  worship,  the  corruption  and  sensnality  of  its 
clergy,  and  the  pride  and  ambition  of  its  councils.  The  revival 
of  letters  enabled  them  to  estimate  these  things  better  than 
their  fathers ;  and  the  public  sentiment  of  Europe  became  in 
consequence  hostile  to  some  of  the  claims  of  St.  Peter.  In 
many  cases,  religious  conviction  prompted  this  hostility ;  but  in 
others,  political  considerations  were  most  potent,  and  the  reli- 
gious only  secondary  and  indirect.  Even  where  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  regarded  with  superstition,  hisr  pcK- 
ticul  power  was  frequently  denounced.  The  head  of  the  Roman 
states  was  threatened,  while  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  adored. 
jNIeu  assailed  the  former,  while  they  bowed  down  and  worshipped 
berorc  the  latter.  A  striking  instance  of  this  was  afforded  in 
1 7)27,  when  the  imperial  forces  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
stable of  Bourbon,  appeared  before  '  the  eternal  city/  in  open 
defiance  of  the  powers  of  the  church.  Many  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  what  followed ;  but  the  passage  is  too  instructive 
and  its  incidents  too  significant  of  what  was  passing  in  men's 
minds,  for  us  to  omit  our  author's  rapid  sketch. 

'On  tlie  evening  of  the  5th  Mjiy,  Bourbon  arrived  under  the  walk 
of  ihe  capiiiil ;  and  ho  woiiUl  hiive  be^un  the  us^uult  at  that  very 
moment  if  he  had  had  ladders  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  arniv, 
concealed  by  a  ihick  fog  which  hid  their  movements,  was  put  in 
motion,  the  Spaniards  marcliing  to  their  station  above  the  gate  of  tie 
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Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Germans  below.  The  constable,  wishing  to 
encourage  his  soldiers,  seized  a  scaling-ladder,  mounted  the  wall,  and 
called  on  them  to  follow  him.  At  this  moment  a  ball  struck  him: 
he  fell,  and  expired  an  hour  alter.  Such  was  the  end  of*  this  un- 
happy man,  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  to  his  country,  and  suspected 
even  by  his  new  friends. 

*  His  death,  far  from  checking,  served  only  to  excite  the  army. 
Claudius  Seidenstucker,  grasping  his  long  sword,  first  cleared  the 
wall  ;  he  was  followed  by  Michael  Hartmann,  and  these  two  reformed 
Germans  exclaimed  that  God  himself  marched  before  them  in  the 
clouds.  The  gates  were  opened,  the  army  poured  in,  the  suburbs 
were  taken,  and  the  pope,  surrounded  by  thirteen  cardinals,  fled  to 
the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  The  imperialists,  at  whose  head  was  now 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  offered  him  peace,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  Clement,  who  thought  that  the 
Holy  League  was  on  the  point  of  delivering  him,  and  who  fancied 
he  already  saw  their  leading  horsemen,  rejected  every  proposition. 
After  a  few  hours'  repose,  the  attack  was  renewed,  and  by  an  hour 
after  sunset  the  army  was  master  of  all  the  city.  It  remained  under 
arms  and  in  good  order  until  midnight,  the  Spaniards  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  and  the  Germans  in  the  Campofiore.  At  last,  seeing  no 
demonstrations  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  the  soldiers  disbanded  and 
ran  to  pillage. 

*Then  begtin  the  famous  'Sack  of  Rome.'  The  papacy  had  for 
centuries  put  Christendom  in  the  press.  Prebends,  annates,  jubilees, 
pilgrimages,  ecclesiastical  graces, — she  bad  made  money  of  them 
all.  These  greedy  troops,  that  for  months  had  lived  in  w retched nef^s, 
determined  to  make  her  disgorge.  No  one  was  spared,  the  imperial 
not  more  than  the  ultramontane  party,  the  Ghibellines  not  more  than 
the  Guelfs.  Churches,  palaces,  convents,  private  houses,  basilics, 
banks,  tombs, — every  thing  was  pillaged,  even  to  the  golden  ring  that 
the  corpse  of  Julius  II.  still  wore  on  its  finger.  The  Spaniards  dis- 
played the  greatest  skill ;  they  scented  out  and  discovered  treasures 
in  the  most  mysterious  b iding- places ;  but  the  Neapolitans  were  still 
more  outrageous.  '  On  every  side  were  heard,'  says  Guicciardini, 
'  the  piteous  shrieks  of  the  Roman  women  and  of  the  nuns  whom 
the  soldiers  dragged  away  by  companies  to  satiate  their  lust.' 

'  At  first  the  Germans  found  a  certain  pleasure  in  making  the 
papists  feel  the  weight  of  their  swords.  But  ere  long,  happy  at 
finding  food  and  drink,  they  were  more  pacific  than  their  allies.  It 
was  upon  those  things  which  the  Romans  called  '  holy '  that 
the  anger  of  the  Lutherans  was  especially  discharged.  They  took 
away  the  chalices,  the  pyxes,  the  silver  remontrances,  and  clothed 
their  servants  and  camp- boys  with  the  sacerdotal  garments.  The 
Campofiore  was  changed  into  an  immense  gambling- house.  The 
soldiers  brought  thither  golden  vessels  and  bags  full  of  crowns, 
staked  them  upon  one  throw  of  the  dice,  and  after  losing  them,  they 
went  in  search  of  others.  A  certain  Simon  Baptista,  who  had  fore- 
told the  sack  of  the  city,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  pope ; 
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the  Germans  liberuted  him,  and  made  him  drink  with  them.  But, 
like  Jeremiah,  he  prophesied  against  all.  'Rob,  plunder,'  cried  he 
to  his  liberators;  'you  shall,  however,  give  back  all;  the  money 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  gold  of  the  priests  will  follow  the  same 
road. 

'  Nothing  pleased  the  Germans  more  than  to  mock  the  papal  court, 
'Many  prelates/  says  Guicciardini,  '  were  paraded  on  asses  through 
all  the  city  of  Rome.'  After  this  procession,  the  bishops  paid  their 
ransom ;  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
them  pay  it  a  second  time. 

'  One  day  a  lansqnenet  named  Guillaume  de  Sainte  Celle,  put  on 
the  pope's  robes,  and  placed  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head;  others, 
adorning  tliemselves  with  the  red  hats  and  long  robes  of  the  cardi« 
nals,  surrounded  him  ;  and  all  going  in  procession  upon  asses 
througli  the  streets  of  the  city,  arrived  at  last  before  the  castle  of 
Saint  Angelo,  where  Clement  VII.  had  retired.  Here  the  soldier- 
cardinals  alighted,  and  lifting  up  the  front  of  their  robes,  kissed  the 
feet  of  the  pretended  pontiff.  The  latter  drank  to  the  health  of 
Clement  VII.,  the  cardinals  kneeling  did  the  same,  and  exclaimed 
that  henceforward  they  would  be  pious  popes  and  good  cardinals, 
who  would  have  a  care  not  to  excite  wars,  as  all  their  predecessors 
had  done.  They  then  formed  a  conclave,  and  the  pope  having  an- 
nounced to  his  consistory  that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign  the  pa« 
pacy,  all  hands  were  immediately  raised  for  the  election,  and  they 
cried  out  '  Luther  is  Pope  !  Luther  is  Pope  V  Never  had  pontiff 
been  proclaimed  with  such  perfect  unanimity.  Such  were  the 
humours  of  the  Germans.' — pp.  21-25. 

We  need  not  express  our  abhorrence  of  the  atrocities  practised 
on  this  occasion^  >vliether  by  Spanish  or  German  soldiers.  It  is 
a  dark  chapter  that  records  thcm^  in  which,  however^  may  be  dis- 
covered some  traces — sadly  disfigured,  it  is  true — of  that  email- 
cipation  from  debased  and  grovelling  superstition  which  the  bold 
heart  of  Luther  had  announced.  It  was  a  terrible  retribntion 
that  was  inflicted  on  Rome ;  the  rebound  of  insulted  and  de- 
praved humanity  when  first  released  from  the  thraldom  of  ages. 
But  enough  of  this.  Having  noted  'the  sack  of  Rome'  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  wc  recur  to  the  progress  of  the  refor- 
mation, as  detailed  by  M.  D'Aubigne. 

The  political  changes  which  led  to  this  catastrophe^  secured  to 
the  reformei*s  a  brief  period  of  repose.  Instead  of  marching 
against  them  as  he  had  threatened  at  Seville,  the  emperor  di- 
rected his  forces  against  the  pope,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  ma- 
niicsto  full  of  bitter  and  reproachful  terms.  '  Let  your  high- 
ness^ said  Charles,  'return  the  sword  of  St.  Peter  into  the 
scabbard,  and  convoke  a  holy  and  universal  council.'  Ferdinand 
was  commanded  to  suspend  the  edict  of  Worms  and.  to  conci- 
liate the  partisans  of  Luther,  and  the  discussions  which  foUowed 
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in  the  diet  of  Spire^  elicited  in  a  partial  and  imperfect  form  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty.  ^In  one  place  ^  said  the  deputies 
of  one  of  the  cities,  '  the  ancient  ceremonies  have  bieen  preserved ; 
in  another  they  have  been  abolished ;  and  both  think  they  are 
right.  Let  us  allow  each  one  to  do  as  he  thinks  fit,  until  K 
council  shall  re-establish  the  desired  unity  by  the  word  of  God/ 
This  advice  was  adopted,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that, 
until  such  council  assembled  '  each  state  should  behave  in  its 
own  territory  in  a  manner  so  as  to  be  able  to  render  an  account 
to  God  and  to  the  emperor/ 

'  Thus,  '  says  our  author,  '  they  escaped  from  their  difficulty  by  a 
middle  course  ;  and  this  time  it  was  really  the  true  one.  Each  one 
maintained  his  rights,  while  recognising  another's  The  diet  of  1526 
forms  an  important  epoch  in  history:  an  ancient  power,  that  of  the 
middle  a^es,  is  shaken;  a  new  power,  that  of  modem  times,  is  advancing; 
religious  liberty  boldly  takes  its  stand  in  front  of  Romish  despotism ; 
a  lay  spirit  prevails  over  the  sacerdotal  spirit.  In  this  single  step 
there  is  a  complete  victory:  the  cause  of  the  reform  is  won/ — p.  15. 

From  this  period  to  1529  there  was  a  calm  throughout 
Germany,  which  enabled  the  reform  to  organise  and  extend  it- 
self. The  good  providence  of  God  was  signally  conspicuous  in 
securing  to  his  church  this  interval  of  repose,  '  The  wrath  df 
man  was  made  to  praise  him,'  and,  as  the  event  showed,  the 
friends  of  evangelical  truth  were  thus  enabled  to  prepare  for  the 
struggle  which  impended.  Philip  of  Hesse  was  the  first  to 
organise  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  his  state,  and  its 
general  character  was  popular.  Unlike  most  of  his  compecfrs 
he  inclined  to  the  Swiss  reform,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
self-government  was  recognised  throughout  the  plan  framed  for 
the  churches  of  his  dominions.  Content  with  having  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  the  papacy,  he  had  no  ambition,  like  our  own  HeDiy^ 
to  place  himself  in  the  pontiff's  stead,  but  'was  satisfied  with 
an  external  superintendence  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
order/  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  reformation  had  his  ex- 
ample been  generally  followed,  but  men  were  not  yet  prepared 
loi>  the  full  apprehension  of  truth.  The  school  of  adversity — 
the  bitter  experience  of  many  generations  was  needed,  b^bre 
they  could  be  taught  the  insults  and  the  injury  done  to  re^gion^ 
by  permitting  the  secular  power  to  regulate  ita  worship,  Qjp  con* 
troul  the  spiritual  functions  of  its  ministry.  The  following^ 
which  are  amongst  the  principal  features  of  the  ecclesiastical  con? 
stitution  of  Hesse,  display,  mider  the  circomatancea  of  the  eaaOj 
a  remai'kable  approximation  to  the  truth* 

'  '  The  church  can  only  be  taught  and  governed  by  the  wdird  of  its 
Sovereign  Pastor.  Whoever  has  r^coofse  (0  ahy  other  woM  shall- 
be  deposed  and  exconimUnicated.  •      ^ 
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' '  Every  pious  man,  learned  in  the  word  of  God,  what^Ter  }fe  bis 
condliion,  may  be  elected  bishop  if  he  desire  it^  for  be  it  callie4  in- 
wardly of  God. 

' '  Let  no  one  believe  that  by  a  bishop  we  undentand  i^jlhing 
else  than  a  simple  minister  of  the  word  of  God. 

*  'The  ministers  are* servants,  and  consequently  thej  ought  not  to 
be  lords,  princes,  or  governors. 

' '  Let  the  faithful  assemble  and  choose- their  bishops  and  deacons. 
Each  church  should  elect  its  own  pastor. 

' '  Let  those  who  are  elected  bishops  be  consecrated  to  their  office 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  three  bishops;  and  as  for  the 
deacons,  if  there  are  no  ministers  present,  let  tliem  receive  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  from  the  elders  of  the  church. 

' '  If  a  bishop  causes  any  scandal  to  the  church  by  his  effeminacy^ 
or  by  the  splendour  of  his  garments,  or  by  the  levity  of  his  conduct, 
and  if,  on  being  warned,  he  persists,  let  him  be  deposed  by  the 
church. — p.  34. 


The  popular  element  of  church  government  was  at  fint 
rally  recognized.  Writing  to  the  Calixtius  of  Boh^nia  in  1528, 
Luther  had  counselled  tliem^  where  more  regular  methods  ooold 
not  be  adopted,  to  seek  God  by  prayer^  and  then  to  •'  chooae  in  the 
Lord^s  name  him  or  them  whom  you  shall  have  acknowledged 
to  be  fitted  for  this  ministry.^  Subsequent  eventa,  however,  led 
him  to  modify  his  theory ;  or  rather,  the  apparent  neoeaaitiea  of 
the  case  induced  him  to  sanction  a  practice  inconsistent  with  it. 
The  German  reformation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  began  with 
the  lower  classes,  and  hence  the  character  it  assomed.  Luther 
deferred  too  much  to  this  fact.  He  would  have  acted  a  wiser  pait, 
one  more  in  harmony  with  his  religious  vocation,  and  belter 
suited  to  advance  the  permanent  interests  of  truth,  had  bo  dis- 
criminated  between  things  secular  and  religious,  ceding  to  the 
magistrate  a  controul  of  the  former,  but  asserting  for  the  latter 
an  exemption  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  an  innate  power  of  adf- 
preservation  and  growth.  M.  D'Aubigu6  has  fairly  stated  the 
circumstances  which  determined  his  course,  though  we  oumot 
admit  the  necessity  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  laid  upon 
him.  His  words  are  worthy  of  being  noted,  and  we  tnmafer 
them  for  the  instruction  of  our  readers. 

'  But  if  the  people  were  indifferent,  the  princes  were  not  bo.  They 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  battle,  and  sat  on  the  6rat  bench 
in  the  council.  The  democratic  organization  was  Uierefore  com* 
pelled  to  give  way  to  an  organization  conformable  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment. The  church  is  composed  of  Christians,  and  tbey  are  tafcen 
wherever  they  are  found — high  or  low.  It  was  particululy  in  high 
stations  that  Luther  found  them.  He  admitted  the  princes  as  repce- 
sentatives  of  the  people;  and  henceforward  the  influence  of  the 
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became  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the 
evangelical  church. 

'  In  the  mind  of  the  reformer,  this  guardiudship  of  the  princes  was 
only  to  be  provisional.  The  faithful  being  then  in  minority, 
they  had  need  of  a  guardian  ;  but  the  era  of  the  church's  majority 
might  arrive,  and  with  it  would  come  its  emancipation* 

'  We  may  admit  that  this  recourse  to  the  civil  power  was  at  that 
time  necessary,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  it  was  also  a  source  of  diffi- 
culties. We  will  point  out  only  one.  When  Protestantism  became 
an  ajSTair  of  governments  and  nations,  it  ceased  to  be  universal.  The 
new  spirit  was  capable  of  creating  a  new  earth.  But  instead  of 
opening  new  roads,  and  of  purposing  the  regeneration  of  all  Chris* 
tendom,  and  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world,  the  Protestants 
se^ht  to  settle  themselves  as  comfortably  as  possible  in  a  few  Ger- 
man duchies.  This  timidity,  which  has  been  called  prudenee^.did 
immense  injury  to  the  reformation,' — pp.  39,  40. 

Melancthon^s  influence  in  this  matter  was  injnrions.  His 
timid  and  temporizing  character  unfitted  him  for  the  w^xrk  of 
reform.  We  know  and  love  his  excellences,  and  hold  hW  in 
grateful  remembrance.  He  frequently  tempered  the  hanhnasw 
of  Luther;  gave  an  air  of  mildness  to  his  measures,  which  that 
superb  spirit  never  could  have  imparted,  and  rendered  impoor- 
tant  literary  aid  to  the  reformation.  But  on  the  other  hakid-— 
and  truth  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  our  partialities—- he  would 
on  different  occasions  have  sacrificed  the  great  work,  and  made 
a  hollow  truce  with  Rome,  if  the  heroism  and  feith  of  Luther 
had  not  interposed.  In  the  case  before  us  his  influence  was 
conservative,  not  reforming.  The  love  of  peace  overcame  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  truth.  He  was  frequently  more  apprehen« 
sive  of  danger  than  alive  to  duty, — ^was  more  concerned  to  ward 
off  opposition  than  to  carry  out  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  re- 
form. His  counsel  to  one  of  the  inspectors  was  characteristici 
and  its  influence  on  the  German  reformation  considerable. 
'  AH  the  old  ceremonies '  said  he,  '  that  you  can  Jireserve,  pray 
do  so.'  ....  Do  not  innovate  much,  for  every  innovation  is 
injurious  to  the  people.'  It  was  well  for  the  truth  which  Me- 
lancthon,  notwithstanding  this,  dearly  loved,  that  there  were  men 
of  firmer  mould  by  his  side.  Luther  was  the  presiding  spirit  of 
the  movement,  and  his  sterner  nature  checked  the  timid  coun- 
sels of  his  associate. 

The  firmness  of  Luther  was  speedily  called  into  requisition. 
In  March  1529,  the  emperor  summoned  a  diet  at  Spiire,  and  the 
political  considerations  which  had  previously  led  him  to  tamper 
with  the  Protestants  having  ceased,  he  lent  himself  entii^ly 
to  the  policy  of  the  Romanists.  Their  object  was  to  anntd  the 
decree  of  1526,  by  which  partial  religious  liberty  had  been  se- 
cured, and  to  revive  the  edict  of.  Worms  1521,  by  idlidi'tbtf 
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ciTil  power  was  required  to  enforce  the  dogmas  of  the  >ptpM7«  tt 
was  ultimately  resolved,  that  in  all  places  where  the  edict  of 
Worms  had  been  received,  it  should  be  strictlj  enforced;  andthttt 
in  other  places  innovations  should  be  prohibited,  and  proeelytiam 
be  severely  repressed.  The  Anabaptists  and  Sacramentariam 
were  declared  to  be  without  the  pale  of  toleration,  and  a  detei^ 
mination  was  avowed  to  reinstate  the  church  in  its  ancient  unity 
and  power.  It  was  a  fearful  crisis  which  had  arrived.  M^'a 
spirits  were  tested  by  it,  and  for  a  moment  the  result  seemed 
doubtful.  The  decree  was  passed  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  un- 
conditional submission  was  demanded.  '  If  it  became  a  law, 
the  reformation  could  neither  be  extended  into  those  places 
where  as  yet  it  was  unknown,  nor  be  established  on  solid  foun- 
dations in  those  where  it  already  existed.  The  re-eatabliahment 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy  stipulated  in  the  proposition,  wonid  in- 
fallibly bring  back  the  ancient  abuses ;  and  the  leaat  deviation 
from  so  vexatious  an  ordinance  would  easily  furnish  the  Boman- 
ists  with  a  pretext  for  completing  the  destruction  of  a  work 
already  so  violently  shaken.^  Under  these  circumstances  the 
princes  and  deputies  met  to  consult  on  their  common  iutereal, 
and  their  resolution  was  speedily  taken. 

''Let  us  reject  this  decree,'  said  the  princes.  'In  matters  of 
conscience  the  majority  has  no  power/ — '  It  is  to  the  decree  of  1S98«* 
added  the  cities,  '  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  peace  that  the  empire 
enjoys:  to  abolish  it  would  be  to  611  Germany  with  troubles  sild 
divisions.  The  diet  is  incompetent  to  do  more  than  preserve  veligious 
liberty  until  the  council  meets.'  Such  in  fact  is  the  g^nd  altrilHite 
of  the  stale,  and  if  in  our  days  the  Protestant  powers  should  seek  to 
influence  the  Romish  governments,  they  should  strive  solely  to  ob- 
tain for  the  subjects  of  the  latter  that  religious  liberty  wbieb  the 
pope  confiscates  to  his  own  advantage  wherever  he  reigns  alonep  and 
by  which  he  profits  greatly  in  every  evangelical  state.  Some  of 
the  deputies  proposed  refusing  all  assistance  against  the  TurkSp 
hoping  thus  to  lorce  the  emperor  to  inteifere  in  this  question  of 
religion.  But  Sturm  called  upon  them  not  to  mingle  political  matters 
with  the  salvation  of  souls.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  reject  the 
proposition,  but  without  holding  out  any  threats.  It  was  this  noble 
resolution  that  gained  for  modern  times  liberty  of  thought  and  inde- 
pendence of  faith.'  * — p.  70. 


To  their  remonstrance  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  the 
peror,  replied — '  It  is  a  settled  affair,  submission  is  all  that  i&- 
mains.'  It  was  a  perilous  position  which  the  reformers  ooequad. 
The  power  of  the  empire  was  against  them.  The  imperial  faraea 
were  ready  to  execute  the  persecuting  decree,  and  the  cfafordi 
already  fulminated  its  thunders.  They  were  denooiioed  as 
rebels  and  heretics,  and  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers 
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prepared  to  inflict  on  them  the  terrors  of  both  worlds.  Ordinary 
men  would  have  trembled,  paused,  and  shrunk  back.  There  was 
much  to  give  «n  air  of  justiAcation  to  such  a  course.  They  had 
done  tlieir  best  to  secure  a  better  issue.  All  which  human 
forethought  and  faithfulness  could  suggest  had  been  attempted, 
and  they  now  stood  aloue,  e.\p<Bed  to  a  tempest  whieh  had 
never  be«n  successfidly  withstood,  and  before  which  their  strength 
woidd  probably  be  as  perfect  weakness.  Even  honest  men 
might  bnve  reasoned  thus,  and  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
his  associates  done  so,  we  might  have  pitied  their  weakness 
«nd  reproached  their  infidelity,  hut  could  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. Happily,  however,  they  were  meu  of  a  higher  cast  of 
mind,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Uving  God  was  powerful  upon  them. 
They  appealed  from  the  Diet  to  the  word  of  God,  from  the  Em- 
peror Charles  to  the  King  of  the  princes  of  the  earth.  Rising 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  occasion,  they  drew  up  the  famous 
protett, — from  which  their  name  was  subsequently  drawn, — de- 
claring the  decree  of  the  Diet  to  be  both  unjust  and  impious. 
In  this  noble  document,  which  marks  an  important  era  in  the 
reformation,  they  distinctlyaaaertedthesnprcmacy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  inviolability  of  conscience,  and  the  personal  nature  of  religious 
senice.  The  right  of  a  majority  to  regulate  the  faith  of  a  mi- 
nority was  repudiated,  and  their  determination  to  stand  in  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel  asserted  in  terms  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

'  '  Moreover ' — and  this  is  the  essenlial  part  of  the  protest — '  the 
new  edict  declaring  (be  minialers  ahali  preach  llie  gospel,  explaining 
it  according  to  the  wriliogs  accepted  by  the  holy  Clirislian  church  ; 
we  think  that,  for  this  regulation  to  have  any  value,  we  should  first 
agree  on  whut  is  meant  by  this  true  and  holy  church.  \ow,  seeing 
that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  respect ;  that  there  i* 
no  sure  doctrine  but  such  ss  is  conformable  lo  the  word  of  God ; 
that  the  Lord  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  other  doctrine ;  that  each 
text  of  the  holy  scriptures  ought  to  be  explained  by  other  and  clearer 
te.xls  ;  that  this  holy  hook  is,  in  all  things  necessury  for  the  ChiisLian, 
eiisy  of  understanding,  and  calculated  lo  scatter  (he  darkness:  we 
are  resolved,  wi(h  the  grace  of  God,  to  maintain  the  pure  and  ex- 
clusive preaching  of  his  only  word,  such  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
biblicul  books  or  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  adding  any- 
thing thereto  that  may  be  contrary  to  it.  This  word  is  the  only 
truth  7  it  is  the  sure  rule  of  all  doctrine  and  of  ail  life,  and  can  never 
fail  or  deceive  us.  He  who  builds  on  this  foundalioa  shall  stand 
against  all  the  powers  of  hell,  whilst  all  the  human  vanities  that  are 
set  op  BgaiQst  it  shall  fail  before  the  face  of  God."  ' — 71. 

The  reading  of  this  protest  made  a  deep  impression.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  doubt  the  living  energy  which  charac- 
terised reform.  Thoughtful  men  began  to  feel  that  it  could  not 
z  z  2 
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be  arrested.  The  mere  politician  discovered  the  element  of  an 
enduring  and  powerful  party,  whilst  all  devout  men  recogniaed 
an  enfranchised  gospel.  Honour  be  to  the  princes  and  depaties 
who  signed  it.  Their  names  should  be  held  in  grateful  reverence. 
They  went  before  us  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
labouring  on  our  behalf  as  well  as  their  own,  achieving  for  gene- 
rations to  come  a  spiritual  freedom,  of  which  mankind  had  been 
destitute  for  ages.  We  need  scarcely  advert  to  the  eaaential 
identity  of  the  principles  they  avowed,  and  those  which  we  hold. 
They  are  substantially  one,  and  the  advocates  of  civil  authority 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  those  amongst  ourselves  who  dia« 
countenance  an  agitation  of  the  State  Church  questioUj  will  be 
wise  to  ponder  the  facts  of  the  case. 

'The  principles  contained/  says  M.  D'Aubigne,  'in  this  cele- 
brated protest  of  the  19th  April,  1529,  constitute  the  very  essence 
of  Protestantism.  Now  this  protest  opposes  two  abuses  of  man  in 
matters  of  faith  :  the  first  is  the  intrusion  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
the  second  is  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  church.  Instead  of  these 
two  abuses.  Protestantism  sets  up  above  the  magistrate  the  power  of 
conscience  ;  and  above  the  visible  church  the  authority  of  the  word 
of  God.  It  declines,  in  the  first  place,  the  civil  power  in  Divine 
things,  and  says  with  the  prophets  and  apostles :  JPe  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  In  presence  of  the  crown  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  it 
uplifts  the  crown  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  goes  farther :  it  lays  down 
the  principle,  that  all  human  teaching  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
oracles  of  God.  Even  the  primitive  church,  by  recognising  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  had  performed  an  act  of  submission  to  this 
supreme  authority,  and  not  an  act  of  authority,  as  Rome  maintains; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  charged  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  had  terminated  only  in  slavishly  subjecting  man  to  man 
in  that  which  should  be  the  most  unfettered— conscience  and  faith. 
In  this  celebrated  act  of  Spire  no  doctor  appears,  and  the  word  of  God 
reigns  alone.  Never  has  man  exalted  himself  like  the  pope;  never 
have  men  kept  in  the  background  like  the  reformers.' — p.  76. 

The  Diet  of  Augsbnrg  was  held  in  the  following  year,  under 
circumstances  most  inauspicious  to  reform :  Charles  had  recentlj 
been  crowned  by  the  pope^  emperor  of  Germany,  and  when  kiss- 
ing the  white  cross  embroidered  on  the  slipper  of  Clement,  had 
exclaimed — '  I  swear,  ever  to  employ  all  my  strength  to  defend 
the  pontifical  dignity,  and  the  church  of  Rome/  With  that 
oath  fresh  upon  his  lips  he  repaired  to  Augsburg,  whither  he 
had  summoned  the  states  to  assemble.  The  Protestant  princes 
hesitated.  They  suspected  his  designs,  and  were  apprehensive 
of  their  personal  safety.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  propoaedi  and 
the  elector  solicited  the  advice  of  Luther.  '  Attend,'  was  the 
magnanimous  reply.    '  If  the  emperor  desires  to  march  agaiust 
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US,  let  no  prince  undertake  our  defence.  God  is  faithful :  he 
will  not  abandon  us/  This  advice  was  happily  complied  with^ 
and  the  memorable  ConfesHon  drawn  up  by  Melancthon^  which 
the  reformers  presented  to  the  emperor,  is  one  of  the  most  che« 
ished  records  of  the  Christian  church.  Luther's  friends  prohi- 
bited his  appearance  in  the  dty,  but  he  earnestly  struggled  with 
his  brethren,  and  his  prayers  on  their  behalf  were  incessant. 
Here  was  the  secret  of  his  power,  and  we  need  not  wonder  there- 
fore that  secular  men  do  not  understand  him. 

'  Luther,  besides  his  constant  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  did  not 
pass  a  day  without  devoting  three  hours  at  least  to  prayer,  and  they 
were  hours  selected  from  those  most  favourable  to  study.  One  day, 
as  Diedrich  approached  the  Reformer's  chamber,  be  beard  bis  voice, 
and  remained  motionless,  holding  his  breath,  a  few  steps  from  the 
door.  Luther  was  praying,  and  his  prayer  (said  the  secretary)  was 
full  of  adoration,  fear,  and  hope,  as  when  one  speaks  to  a  friend  or 
to  a  father.  '  I  know  that  thou  art  our  Father  and  our  God,'  said 
the  Reformer,  alone  in  his  chamber,  '  and  that  thou  wilt  scatter  the 
persecutors  of  thy  children,  for  thou  art  thyself  endangered  with  U8« 
All  this  matter  is  thine,  and  it  is  only  by  thy  constraint  that  we  have 
put  our  hands  to  it.  Defend  us  then,  O  Father!'  The  secretary, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  castle,  lost  not  one 
of  the  words  that  the  clear  and  resounding  voice  of  Luther  bore  to 
his  ears.  The  Reformer  was  earnest  with  God,  and  called  upon 
him  with  so  much  unction  to  accomplish  his  promises,  that  Diedrich 
felt  his  heart  glow  within  him.  '  Oh  1'  exclaimed  he,  as  he  retired, 
'  How  could  not  these  prayers  but  prevail  in  the  desperate  struggle 
at  Augsburg!'  '—p.  220. 

On  hearing  of  Melancthon's  despondency  and  anguish,  he 
wrote  him  in  a  strain  of  heroic  fortitude,  which  to  more  timid^ 
or  more  worldly  minds,  may  savour  of  extravagant  self-con- 
fidence :  but  it  was  redly  in  his  case  the  fruit  of  a  profound 
abasement  at  the  footstool  of  Gt)d.  This  was  the  salient  point 
of  his  character,  whence  its  worth  was  derived,  and  his  power  of 
moral  achievement  drawn.  When  others  trembled  he  stood  firm. 
The  enemies  within  shook  the  foundations  of  his  being,  but 
those  without  he  surveyed  with  calmness  and  triumph.'  The 
former  made  him  doubt  himself,  the  latter  never  could  induce 
him  to  doubt  his  God.  Assured  of  interest  in  the  divine  pro- 
tection, he  laughed  to  veij  scorn,  the  threats  and  curses  of  his 
foes.    The  following  to  Melancthon  is  characteristic : — 


c     ( 


Grace  and  peace  in  Christ !  in  Christ,  I  say,  and  not  in  the 
world,  Amen.  I  hate  with  exceeding  hatred  those  extremes  cares 
which  consume  you.  If  the  cause  is  unjust,  abandon  it;  if  the  cause 
is  jusl,  why  should  we  belie  the  promises  of  Him  who  commands  us 
to  sleep  without  fea*  X    Can  the  devil  do  more  than  till  us  I    Christ 
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will  not  be  wanting  to  the  work  of  justice  and  of  truth.  He  lives; 
he  reigns  ;  what  fear,  then,  can  we  have  1  God  is  powerful  to  up- 
raise his  cause  if  it  is  overthrown,  to  make  it  proceed  if  it  remaiBs 
motionless,  and  if  we  are  not  worthy  of  it,  be  will  da  it  by  othera. 

'  '  I  have  received  your  apology,  and  I  cannot  undeiBtand  vhat 
you  mean,  when  you  ask  what  we  must  concede  to  the  papists.  We 
have  already  conceded  too  much.  Night  and  day  I  meditate  on  this 
affair,  turning  it  over  and  over,  perusing  all  scripture,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine  continually  increases  in  my  mind. 
With  the  help  of  God,  I  will  not  permit  a  single  letter  of  all  that  we 
have  said  to  be  torn  from  us 

'  '  The  issue  of  this  affair  torments  you,  because  you  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  But  if  you  could,  I  would  not  have  the  least  ahmre  in 
it.  God  has  put  it  in  a  '  common  place,'  that  you  will  not  find  either 
in  your  rhetoric  or  in  your  philosophy :  that  place  is  called  Faith. 
It  is  that  in  which  subsist  all  things  that  we  can  neither  understand 
nor  see.  Whoever  wishes  to  touch  them,  as  you  do«  will  Imvo  tears 
for  his  sole  reward. 

'  '  If  Christ  is  not  with  us,  where  is  he  in  the  whole  universe  ?  If 
we  are  not  the  church,  where,  I  pray,  is  the  church  ?  Is  it  the  Dukes 
of  Bavaria,  is  it  Ferdinand,  is  it  the  Turk,  who  is  the  church  ?  If 
we  have  not  the  word  of  God,  who  is  it  that  possesses  itT 

'  '  Only  we  must  have  faith,  lest  the  cause  of  faith  should  be  found 
to  be  without  faith. 

'  '  If  we  fall,  Christ  falls  with  us,  that  is  to  say,  the  Master  of 
the  world.  I  would  rather  fall  with  Christ,  than  remain  standing 
with  Cajsar.'  '—pp.  223,  224. 

We  had  intended  to  enter  somewhat  at  large  into  the  bistorj  of 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of  the  memorable  Confessum,  but 
must  defer  doing  so  to  another  opportunity.  Our  readers  will  do 
well — we  need  scarcely  urge  them  to  it — to  give  this  portion  of 
M.  D'Aubigiie's  volume  an  attentive  perusal.  On  our  own 
mind  it  has  made  a  powerful  impression^  more  especially^  as  it 
respects  the  character  of  Luther.  We  question  whether  his  equal 
has  existed  since  the  days  of  the  apostles^  or  whether  full  justice 
has  Icen  done  to  his  moral  magnanimity,  and  distinctive  Chiis- 
tian  excellences,  even  by  the  warmest  of  his  admirers.  Would, 
that  the  church  were  again  visited  by  such  a  reformer.  Let 
but  his  faith,  and  patience,  and  zeal  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
discussions  of  our  day,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  church  will 
be  speedily  completed. 


MMrkUnntm^ 


Art.  in. —  1.  Reports  upon  tie  Proceedings  of  the  Coajicil  of  Ihe  French* 
Asiatic  Society,  from  1S40  (o  1845.  By  Julea  Mohl.  AsKialant 
Seuretury  of  the  Society. 

2.  —  I'raapeclui  of  the  SiatvUs  of  Ihe  Genuaai  Socielj/  for  disaem- 
inating  Information  concerning  the  East,  By  Messrs.  Brockhaua, 
Fleischer,  Pott,  Rodiger,  Seyffarth,  and  Tucli. 

Two  French  and  German  productions  are  liere  taken  as  texts 
for  our  notice  of  the  valuable  volumes  published  by  the  English 
Oriental  Thanslation  Committee,  instead  of  those  volumes 
themselves,  not  only  as  the  mere  titles  of  the  latter  arc  too  nu- 
merous for  our  limits,  but  because  tlie  subjects  also  of  many  of 
them  are  too  abstruse  or  too  dry  for  our  present  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  their  important  political  and  social  learning, 
which  ia  the  chief  point  to  be  examined  in  this  article,  has  not 
escaped  our  guide  Dr.  Mohl,  the  able  reporter  of  the  French 
Asiatic  Society ;  whilst  the  scheme  set  forth  in  the  statutes  of 
the  new  German  Oriental  Society,  offers  a  gratifying  tribute  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  labours  of  our  Oriental  Translation  com- 
mittee.! 

That  scheme,  to  which  we  shall  first  allude,  embraces  the 
whole  of  what  is  aimed  at  by  the  English  committee,  besides  the 
additions  of  other  objects,  worthily  pursued,  but  with  fiir  too 
little  public  encouragement,  by  the  English  society.  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  extensive  purpose,  it  is  to  take  a  full  and  con- 
tinuous account  not  only  of  the  ancient  but  also  of  the  modern 
state  of  Asia,  and  of  that  of  all  parts  of  the  world  intimately 
cfinnecled  with  Asia.  This  is  to  be  effected,  aa  is  declared  in 
the  prospectus  of  the  German  statutes,  1st  by  a  museum  of  uatu- 

•  Juumnl  Asintique.    Svo.     Pnris,  IS40— 1845 

t  hmuurrzLi  den  Slntnten  der  Deulschen  Geselschsri  ffirdie  Kunde  des 
MorgenUndes.     4[o.     Hnlle  &  I.Hpiig.     1845. 

I  or  fiixif-eighl  IrannlRliuns  niready  |)ulili)ihec1,sis  nre  from  ihe  Chinese, 
two  from  [he  JHpanewe,  nineieen  from  Ihe  Persian,  sixteen  from  the  Arabic, 
seven  from  ihe  StinEcrit,  six  from  the  HJnduKlAn  nnd  other  modem  Indian 
languages;  two  from  ihe  Armenian,  nne  from  the  Hebrew,  nix  from  ihe 
TuHiiah,  one  from  ihe  Abyininian,  onerram  theSyriac,  one  fruia  ihe  Malay, 
and  one  from  the  Burmese  language. 

$  The  general  title  of  ihe  olijecis  of  Ihe  German  society  pninls  only  at 
the  East—'  Morgcnlandi-n  ;'  and  its  founders  feel  ihe  warn  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive term.  So  the  French  Aiiaiic  aociely  extends  to  Africa,  con- 
trary to  its  title.  So  in  the  converNt  ease  of  the  distinction  bcfueen  the 
Christian  Horld.  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  term  Huraptan  includes  ihe 


correct  ideas  of  the  class  if)  cat  ion  of  the  human  race  shall  be  familiar  to  oi 
by  the  adoptioQ  of  wiser  views  upon  the  best  means  of  spreading  civiliEalioD 
every  where. 
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ral  and  artificial  oriental  productions,  and  by  a  collection  of 
printed  books  and  manuscripts ;  2nd  by  publishing,  translating; 
and  distributing  oriental  literature ;  8rd,  by  publishing  a  jonr* 
nal ;  4th  by  promoting  enterprises  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  East :  and  5thly,  by  forming  connecriona  with 
societies,  and  with  learned  individuals  in  Germany,  and  in  other 
countries,  having  the  same  objects. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  two  successive  years  for  acting 
under  this  comprehensive  scheme,  by  the  new  form  of  literary 
and  scientific  associations  called  Congresses,  The  scheme  itseu 
probably  arose  out  of  the  deep  interest  long  felt  in  Germany 
before  all  other  countries  in  oriental  literature;  and  it  will  be 
a  happy  circumstance  in  the  general  study  of  the  East,  now  fast 
spreading  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  the  Germanft  shall 
worthily  re\ive  the  spirit  of  Herder,  incomparably  their 
greatest  writer  upon  the  subject  of  the  fitting  application  of 
oriental  learning.  Tiie  Germans,  having  no  direct  interest  in 
oriental  conquests,  or  colonial  acquisitions,  to  mislead  their  judg- 
ments, are  especially  qualified  to  form  impartial  opinions  up<m 
all  oriental  and  colonial  questions ;  and  if  they  will  consult  the 
almost  forgotten  pages  of  their  Herder*  in  regard  to  such  ques- 
tions, they  must  be  listened  to  with  respect. 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Mohl,  delivered  fjr  six  years  consecu* 
tively,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Asiatic  Society,  do 
justice  to  all  the  topics  included  within  the  vast  range  of  those 
proceedings.  Tlie  French  society  is  remarkable  for  the  success 
of  its  oriental  philological  studies.  Pursuing  them  with  seal, 
and  often  unavoidably  to  the  exclusion  of  the  matter  which 
the  learned  prepare  for  practical  application  by  the  statesman 
to  the  improvement  of  human  affairs,  its  political  disquisitions 
have  been  few  and  cautious.  It  has  been  felt  of  late,  however, 
that  the  time  is  come  for  using  such  accumulated  stores.  Dr. 
Mohl  has  expressed  this  feeling  with  force,  and  his  remarks 
respecting  us  deserve  special  attention.  In  the  report  of  1844^ 
he  Sfiys : — 

'  A  surprising  activity  in  favour  of  oriental  studies,  prevails 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  But  great  as  that  activity  is,  com- 
pared with  the  proceedings  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen« 
tury  it  by  no  means  salisfies  the  demands  of  the  age  in  regard  to 
theological,  to  historical,  and  to  archsologicul  research  ;  and  far  lera 

*  Herder's  philosophy  of  history  was  well  translated  by  Thomas  Chur» 
chill,  and  two  editions  of  the  translation  sold  forty  years  ago  in  London 
A  new  edition  of  that  translation  with  additional  matter,  ought  lobe  pub- 
lished now.     It  is  incomparably  the  best  work  of  thousands,  upon  ihe  pw- 

gresij  of  civilization.  .    .       i 
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the  daily,  and  more  urgent  calls  of  inteniational  policy,  and  the  claims 
of  cLviluation.  None  can  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  power  and  the 
enterprise  of  Europeans  are  bearing  down  all  resistance  in  order  to  find 
fields  for  increasing  numbers  ;  nor  be  unobservant  of  the  prospect  we 
have  of  establishing  our  religion  and  our  science  all  over  the  cast. 
But  to  rule  a  country  wisely,  we  ought  to  know  it  well.  Otherwise 
our  new  authority  becomes  a  brutal  yoke,  and  must  be  soon  broken 
asunder.  To  introduce  new  ideas  with  advantage  anywhere,  the 
old  ones  upon  which  they  are  to  be  constructed,  must  be  thoroughly 
understood.  To  revive  the  sciences,  we  must  perceive  precisely 
where  they  have  decayed.  These  are  principles  not  to  be  violated 
without  danger;  and  no  greater  act  of  barbarism  can  be  com- 
mitted, than  to  disregard  them  when  the  manners' of  one  nation  are 
to  be  transferred  to  another  nation.  Such  a  mistake  was  committed 
when  the  Sultan  attempted  to  force  European  usages  upon  the 
Turks,  in  utter  ignorance  himself  of  the  one,  and  to  the  aggravated 
ruin  of  the  other.' — (Journal  Asiatique,  1844,  p.  62.) 

Dr.  Mohl^  knew  well  that  he  might  have  fonnd  illastratioiii 
of  his  judicious  remarks  nearer  home ;  for  this  fiital  ignorance 
is  far  from  being  confined  to  the  semi-barbarous  govenunents 
of  the  East.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee  to  have  done  so  mnch  already  to  remove  it. 

After  addressing  in  a  simple  statement  of  fitcts^  a  justly  severe 
reproach  to  the  British  government,  and  the  British  universities, 
for  neglecting  the  languages  of  the  vast  regions  which  the  one 
rules,  and  for  which  the  other  educates  crowds  of  yonng  men 
independently  of  the  East  India  Company's  colleges ;  Dr.  Mohl 
does  us  the  'justice'  as  he  says,  to  add,  that  the  British  public 
makes  some  compensation  for  this  official  sin,  by  supporting 
learned  societies,  and  buying  books  of  travels.  He  insists,  that 
sound  policy  requires  the  State  to  provide  means  of  £amiUaritj 
with  '  the  language,  the  laws,  the  history,  the  civil  condition^ 
and  the  religious  faith  of  the  Asiatics,  unless  we  mean  to  live  in 
perfect  hostility  with  them.'     (lb.  1843,  p.  63.) 

The  Oriental  Translation  Conmiittee's  collection  is,  how* 
ever,  only  one  of  several  formed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  in 
France,  Russia,  and  in  other  countries,  which  are  carefully 
examined  in  these  reports.  Such  concurrent  efforts  to  enlighten 
the  European  public,  must  tend  to  realise  the  hopes  of  good  and 
wise  men,  that  our  progress  is  not  destined  to  be  ever  a  career 
of  ^io1ence ;  atid  it  will  assist  the  cause  of  sober  reform,  to 
shew  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  this  respect 
from  those  efforts.  For  this  purpose  we  have  selected  a  few 
historical  works  from  the  English  collection,  without  including 
its  poetry,  its  abstract  science,  or  its  theology. 

Of  these  genuine  oriental  productions^  the  most  interestmg 
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are  such  as  describe  the  political,  and  aodal  oonditioa  of  thi 
natives  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  our  power  in  India ;  for  tho 
successful^  and  truly  honourable  duration  of  our  rak  there, 
must  depend  both  upon  our  principles  of  gOFemmeat  briaf 
good  in  themselves,  and  upon  x>ur  public  acta  being  in  lutf^ 
mony  with  the  feelings  and  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  a  more  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  irith  what 
may  be  called  their  political,  and  social  literatore,  will  con- 
tribute much  towards  our  forming  correct  estimates  of  these 
feelings  and  wants. 

The  particular  volumes  we  have  selected  as  calculated  to 
promote  this  object,  shew  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Grest 
Mogul's  enormous  empire,  a  portion  of  which  we  haFB  already 
acquired.  They  also  enable  us  to  trace  distinctly  the  strogglei 
of  several  states,  Mussulman  and  Hindoo,  whose  rival  attempU 
to  found  new  dynasties  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Mc^ol  empire,  we 
have  stopped  throughout  the  whole  of  western,  southern,  and 
centnd  India;  whilst  the  same  books  furnish  ample  ezplanatioiis 
of  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  our  Indian  successes — a  source  of 
good  only  Tieeding  complete  development,  not  only  to  justify,  as 
well  as  secure  our  long  possession  of  that  country,  but  furtber 
to  lead  to  an  extension  of  European  civilization  by  our  influence 
throughout  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  to  a  duration  of  )>eaceful 
improvement  unknown  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  This  has 
been  nobly  proclaimed  by  the  Hindoo,  Dwarkananth  Tagors^ 
in  return  for  well  deserved  hospitalities.  '  India,'  he  said,  '  had 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  British  nation.  Tkeir  ja- 
Jluence  had  relieved  the  natives  from  Mohammedan  ifratmy.  -And 
they  now  enjoyed  by  law  the  same  rights  and  prii^ges  whiab 
Englishmen  di.i  in  their  own  country.'  Clear  accounts  ol  UHit 
Mohammedan  tyratiny,  and  of  the  most  disastrous  anarchy  whifA 
immediately  preceded  its  extinction  in  what  is  now  British 
India,  especially  if  written  by  eastern  pens,  well  deserve  oar 
study. 

The  works  of  the  class  to  be  now  examined,  begin  with  If  ir 
Gholam  Hussein  Khan's  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Power  ta 
India,  The  first  volume,  translated  by  General  Biigga.  was 
published  in  1832 ;  and  the  remainder,  also  translated  by  hiffi, 
is  announced  for  early  publication.  Another  English  translatieB 
of  it  was  produced  by  an  ingenious  Frenchman  in  Calcutta^  so  \am% 
ago  as  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings.  Copies  of  it  are 
extremely  rare,  most  of  the  impressions  having  been  lost  ia 
the  wreck  of  the  ship  in  which  it  was  dispatched  to  Eurapa- 
A  portion  of  the  period,  and  some  of  the  events  oompnaed  ia 
this  valuable  work,  will  be  illustrated  in  the  Bengali  Uistoiy  of 
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the  Baja  Krishna  Chautra,  trandated  by  Mr.  Havghton^  boot 
not  yet  published. 

The  next  work  is  Meer  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kinnani's  Hi$iarf€f 
Hyder  Naiky  better  known  to  us  as  '  Hyder  Ally  i'  tranali^fid 
from  the  Persian  by  Colonel  Miles^  and  published  in  1842/witibL 
the  history  of  Tippoo  Saib,  Hyder's  son^  also  translated  by 
Colonel  Miles,  and  published  in  1844. 

These  works  embrace  the  greatest  part  of  the  eigfateentli 
century ;  when,  after  a  series  of  conquests  of  two  thouaand 
years^  duration,  it  was  ybr  the  first  time  made  a  serious  question 
how  the  oppression  inflicted  upon  India  by  new  invadert  finom 
Britain,  could  be  stayed. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  raised  that  question  many  years  befim 
it  became  the  subject  of  grave  discussion  in  Parliament,  aad 
ultimately  the  occasion  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Uastinga. 
It  was  strong  public  indignation,  embodied  in  words  by  tlie 
Earl  of  Chatham,'!'  not  factions  and  party  'manoeuvrea,  personal 
vanity,  and  fanaticism,^t  &8  asserted,  with  an  extraordinary  dia- 
regard  of  historical  truth,  by  Lord  Brougham,^  which  ]pTOdiio6d 
and  pursued  that  impeachment;  and  the  impeachment  itadf 
was  a  part  only  of  the  great  moral  drama*  begun  with  the  public 
abhorrence  of  the  avarice  of  Clive,  and  not  yet  doted. 

Deeply  corrupted  as  the  people  of  Inma  were  by  aget'  of 
tyranny,  and  by  false  systems  of  ledth  and  morals,  they  were  not 
unobservant  of  the  great  attempt  to  vindicate  their  national 
rights ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  that  some  written  records  of  thie  , 
feelings  excited  among  the  natives  on  the  occasiou  may  be  pva- 
duced  by  the  activity  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee. 
So  collections  of  private  letters,  and  official  reports  from  news 
writers,  and  emissaries,  much  employed  in  the  eastj  must  existj 
and  ought  to  be  translated  for  similar  purposes. 

The  very  curious  Arabic  production  of  the  pen  of  Sheikh 
Jeen-ad-deen,  entitled  '  An  Offering  to  Warriors  who  shall -figU 
in  defence  of  religion  against  infidels/  is,  in  some  respects,  like 
these  works.     It  describes  the  settlement  of  the  Mohammedans 

•  The  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatbam,  1759,  voL  1,  p.  393;  ih^ 
1767,  vol.  %  p.  153 ;  and  t6.,  1773,  toI.  4,  pp.  275^-284;  Tbes^  passagw 
are  too  long  to  be  quoted ;  but  they  well  deserve  to  be  read  ovier  and  ofcr 
aj^ain  by  all  who  would  contemplate  the  dawn  ofthe  fficat  straggle  for  *« 
reformation,  which,  if  pursued  in  a  pure  spiril  of  jo  e^  might  exalt  the 
nation,  and  endear  the  English  name  throughout  the  ^       '' — A. 

t  The  Panattci  were  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Shendan,  w  e. 

numerous  majority  of  the  House  of  Gommoos^  wfakb,  « 
its  back,  fanatkaiiy,  as  Lord  Broughafls  ▼entmaa  to  aqr* 
slavery. 

I  Historical  Sketches,  third  serieS|  pp.  199— 90B|  ^ 
quess  of  Wellesley. 
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in  Malabar.     The  translation,  by  Mr.  Bowlandaon,  vas  pub- 
lished in  1833. 

The  small  tract,  entitled  The  Memoir »  of  a  Malayan  FmmUffj 
published  in  1830^  from  a  translation  of  the  late  Mr.  Mar8del^ 
has  at  present  a  peculiar  interest,  in  consequence  oi  the  exten- 
sion of  our  trade  and  colonization  in  the  Asiatic  Ifllands.  This 
curious  portraiture  of  private  life,  and  of  mercantile  kabita^ 
presents  a  favourable  view  of  a  race  whose  generallj  good  di^ 
positions  have  been  misrepresented,  partly  to  palliate  the  mis- 
conduct of  Europeans,  and  partly  by  the  mass  of  the  Malays 
being  confounded  with  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
to  piracy.  The  British  public  is  deeply  concerned  in 
view  being  taken  of  the  true  character  of  a  people  who 
enterprizing  seamen  for  centuries  when  our  ancestora 
themselves  barbarians;  and  who,  under  the  influence  of 
policy  on  our  part,  wUl  attain  any  degree  of  civiliaation.  It 
requires  no  extraordinary  stretch  of  fancy  to  anticipate  tlie  time 
when  Borneo  and  the  rich  Archipelago,  from  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  to  New  Guinea,  may,  by  that  wise  policy,  eease  to  he 
alternately  the  scenes  of  murders  of  Europeans*  by  the  natiTei^ 
and  something  very  like  massacres  of  natives  by  Earopeans, 

The  Japanese  account  of  Corea,  and  of  several  other  ialandi^ 
translated  by  Klaproth,  with  Chinese  memoirs  upon  the  pirates 
among  the  southern  islands  of  China,  gives  important  detaSs 
concerning  numerous  bodies  of  more  or  less  barbarous  people^ 
with  whom  our  trading  vessels  and  our  whalers  are  ofken  in 
tact  under  circumstances  which  urgently  call  for  attention. 

Our  survey  of  these  few  selected  volumes  will  close  with 
short  extracts  from  the  travels  of  Evliya  Efifendi,  translaled 
from  the  Turkish  by  Von  Hanmer.  It  exhibits  in  a  striking 
light  the  numerous  public  establishments  for  hospitality^  edn- 
cation,  medical  relief,  and  trade,  which  existed  in  Mohanunedan 
countries  long  before  they  were  extensively  introduced  inta 
western  Europe, — ^including  even  Lunatic  asylums  worth  Lord 
Ashley's  notice. 

The  great  oriental  works  published  by  the  committee^  such  ai 
the  memoirs  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  and  various  Arabian  his- 
tories and  travels,  along  with  auto-biographies,  and  books  of 
eastern  legislation,  published  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
by  private  persons,  fully  explain  the  sources  of  MohanuneAm 
power  in  Hindustan;  namely,  brilliant  qualities  in  a  snccea- 
sion  of  despots  commanding  the  numerous  invading  armies; 
and  religious  fanaticism.  The  volumes  we  have  selected  fior 
notice,  sufficiently  account  for  its  fall.     A  cruel  system  of 


*  See  the  accounts  of  the  murder  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Munay,  and  of 
our  revenge  by  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  1845. 
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quest  generated  hatred  and  unceasing  resistance^  on  tbe  part  of 

the  invaded;  whilst  the  extreme  corruption,   or  the  extreme 

weakness  of  the  emperoris  of  the  last  century,  led  necessarily  to' 

the  confusiob  of  which  such  enemies  from  without  as  Nadii^ 

Shah,  and  such  great  vassals  from  within  as  the  viceroys  of  thb 

Deccan,  would  naturally  take  advantage.    The  rise  of  the  Ro-^ 

hillas,  the  Mahrattas,  the  Sikhs,  and  the  two  usurpers  of  Mysore, 

Hyder  and  Tippoo,  is  seen  in  these  volumes  to  be  the  simple 

fruit  of  ambition,  no  longer  controlled  by  the  sovereigns  who  had 

60  nearly  acquired  universal  dominion  in  India,  and  Central 

Asia.     The  Mogul  empire  must  have  fallen  in  the  last  century^ 

even  without  the  interference  of  Europeans.     A  more  melan-^ 

choly  picture  was  never  drawn  than  that  in  which  thib  cormp* 

tions  of  the  court  of  Ferokhsiar  are  described  by  Mir  Oholam 

Hussein  Khan.    The  great  officers  of  the  empire  who  had  aided 

Aurungzebe  in  his  brilliant  career,  were  nngmteftaUy  and  un* 

wisely  neglected,  and  even  persecuted.    Mean  and  oermpt  mea 

were  rais^  to  power.    Enormous  cruelties  were  practised.    The 

most    wretched    dissensions  paralyzed  the   administratioti^  rf 

affairs  in  all  departments.  The  most  miserable  distresses  afflioted 

the  people.    At  length  the  emperor  was  himself  murdered  ia 

his  own  palace. 

These  events,  and  the  equally  important  transaotioiis  of  vabae* 
quent  reigns,  are  told  with  great  spirit  by  Hussein  Khan,  whose 
ivork  abounds  in  anecdote ; — and  a  vein* of  elevated  philosi^hy 
may  be  fairly  said  to  characterize  it. 

The  following  story  is  a  companion  to  the  famous  case  (rf  Lord 
RusselPs  father,  to  whom  James  ii.  applied  in  his  distress,  in 
1688 ;  and  whose  mild  reply  that  he  once  had  a  son  who  might 
have  served  the  king,  were  he  still  living,  was  the  bitterest  0t 
all  reproaches. 

In  the  year  1713  the  emperor  had  caused  the  son  of  A8$ei 
Khan  to  be  treacherously  strangled. 

'The  year  1716,  which  was  marked  by  so  many  troubles  and  feudflfi 
became  also  memorable  by  the  decease  of  the  venerable  Aased 
Khan,  that  wise  pillar  of  the  state,  so  long  prime  minister  to  Aurung- 
zebe. He  died  afler  completing  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  a  life  full  of 
merit  and  virtue.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  member  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  which  had  conferred  so  much  honour  ob  the 
empire.  He  had  every  quality  that  can  constitute  a  character 
equally  eminent  in  public,  and  amiable  in  private  liib  ;  of  a  placid 
temper,  and  of  a  benignity  of  disposition  so  engngiotf^  ftat  to  thin 
day  his  name  is  affectionately  remembered  by  u!  who  klie#  him; 
Long  before  this  venerable  man's  death,  the  emparor;  -%bdse  lillsr' 
fortune  it  was  never  to  discern  real  merit,  and  who  now,  repeated  of 
his  harshness  (in  .executing  the  son),  endeavoured  to  make  repiuEalieii 
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to  that  noble  family.  He  sent  to  Assed  Khan/  egfiBBMiuy  ^  high 
opinion  of  his  character,  and  asking  his  advice  in  his  own  perplexity; 
The  venerable  old  man,  after  attentively  listening,  to. tlie.neaAge« 
answered  mildly :  '  You  have  committed  a  very  great  errors  The  dief# 
tiny  of  my  son  was  fulfilled,  and  you  were  ypurseif  undcc  tbs  impajpf 
of  fate.  But  now  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand;  you  are  fiill:iB 
its  way.  I  much  fear,  from  the  general  disaffection  throughout  jQ\i 
kingdom,  that  ruin  sits  beneath  the  columns  of  the  throne  ofTimur.'' 
— Siyar-ul'Mutakherin,  vol.  1,  p.  132. 

The  freqaent  parallels  in  this  book  to  exaooiples  in  our  «m 
history,  are  not  its  least  interesting  parts;  and  theyftdlyputify 
the  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  annsdaof  the  eiek 
and  west  throw  great  light  on  each  other.  It  is  mnch  txi  fas 
wished,  that  General  Briggs,  the  editor,  will  soon  ccmplelft  it 
His  first  volume  has  a  few  specks,  arising  from  the  haste  tif 
composition.  Its  date  is  the  year  1832.  It*  reapectaUe  tnui»- 
lator  has  taken  time  enough  to  complete  the  work ;  and 
other  calls  on  his  attention  are,  this  is  one  to  whid.  he 
cially  bound  to  listen.  It  will  at  least  be  an  obligation  confemd 
on  all  who  are  interested  in  Indian  history,  if  he  wouU  npuUisk 
the  Calcutta  translation  of  1789,  with  notes  disliiigudnilK 
exactly  the  genuine  oriental  matter  from  any  intnrpnlatifJi  rf 
the  French  translator  employed  by  Hastings.  r. 

The  biographies  of  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo  Saib,  the  two  ahfe 
men  who  fought  hard  for  a  share  of  the  spails  of  thcMogd 
empire,  seem  to  us  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  impocteafc 
point  how  we  crushed  our  rivals,  the  Frendi,  in  India;  knd 
then  the  vigorous  rising  state  of  Mysore,  under  Tippoo^  fielh 
successes  seem  to  turn  mainly  upon  our  having  nrganiicd  thn 
Hindoos  as  our  soldiery.  It  has  been  said,  with  some  tmth^  tfailt 
the  secret  of  the  victorious  career  of  the  Araba  for  so  mnej 
centuries,  in  all  quarters,  lay  in  their  appealing  to  the 
everywhere  against  their  oppressors, — the  nobles  and 
of  the  world.  In  India  we  have  used  the  Hindoos  exteuMl^ 
against  their  Mohammedan  masters.  The  Frendi,  on  the  cod- 
trary,  took  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans;  and  ^'j^ffffMh' 
whilst  Tippoo  Saib  was  for  years  pursuing  a  career  of  raenahai 
conversion  by  the  sword,  the  French  ofi&cors  aeem  to  hare 
his  ready  instruments  in  every  atrocious  act  againat  the 

These  several  volumes  throw  light  npon  AnniJirty 
portant  point  not  enough  examineid  by  writenon.Indi^.  the 
extent  of  voluntary  conversion  from  Hindooiam  to  the 
Mohammed.    Without  venturing  to  decide  the  point  &om 
materials,  we  remark  that  they  favour  the  opinioo  to  which/OT 
are  inclined^  that  the  volnntaiy  conveniona  wece  u 
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and  that  ihey  shew  the  gross  impoUcj  of  forceinitliA'cacBW;  of 
any  religion. 

The  accounts  of  the  Chinese  pirates,  and  of  the  miciviliaed 
tribes  connected  with  Japan,  translated  by  the  Gherman^  Neo* 
man  and  Klaproth,  deserve  more  attention  than  we  can  now 
afford.  The  former  reveals  a  great  danser  to  the  Chinese 
government ;  the  6ther  shews  that  the  wildest  aborigines  mi^ 
be  ruled  and  civilised  by  kindness  and  justice. 

An  extract  from  the  single  Malay  bookj  already  alluded 
to,  will  be  usefully  introduced  by  a  notice  of  the  important 
steps  taken  by  the  French  government  in  the  last  few  years, 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  Malay  language,  and  literatiBV. 
Our  direct  interest  in  that  study,  is  beyond  all  oompanson 
greater  than  the  interest  of  Fraiioe  in  it ;  and  evevr  aisgn^ 
ment  urged  successfully  by  a  learned  French  orieiitBa*^*M« 
Dulaurier,  to  induce  his  government  to  make  the  inmiri^ 
which  have  now  been  completed,  and  to  estaUiidi  the  prnmnoti- 
ship,  of  which  he  efficiently  discharges  the.  duties^  is  a  tenfold 
stronger  argument  for  the  increase  of  oat  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  Besides  oar  interest  as  great  navigatim^  giMt 
traders,  and  new  colonists  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  dw  hwtoTf 
of  its  successive  systems  of  civilizatBon,  well  attested  b^  its  lilfl^ 
rature,  its  languages,  and  even  by  the  remains  of  the* nrins^ 
Malay  civilization,  is  recommended  by  eveiy  consideration  ^rk^ 
tional  curiosity ;  as  those  ruins  of  which  many  may  be  traced 
to  misguided  zeal,  form  powerful  appeals  to  our  philanthropy 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  wiser  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  memorials  of  ancient  legislatien 
still  remaining  in  the  Malay  language,  are  the  laws  of  the  #e«^  of 
which  a  new  collection  has  been  lately  published  in  Pans,  belk 
in  the  original,  and  in  a  French  translation^  A  people,  known 
to  be  spread  over  200  degrees  of  longitude  from  Madagasoiip, 
west,  to  beyond  Easter  Islands  eastwaurd;  and  over  70  degree, 
of  latitude  from  Siam,  and  Formosa,  norUi  to  New  Zealand  and 
Tahiti,  south, — a  race  of  traders  and  warriors  devoted  to  mari* 
time  adventure,  as  well  as  acquainted  with  letters,  and  wMi  kwe 
beyond  all  recorded  time, — a  race  tw,  which  the  PhumiciaBe 
knew-«-must  have  been  long  femiliar  with  the  legislatioii  bM 
suited  to  seamen;  and  it  is  among  this  race  that  we,  attothfliP 
sea-faring  people  of  far  greater  pretensions,  and  perhaps  for  a 
nobler  end,  are  planting  ourselves  withirrresistible  power. 

The  Malays  are,  therefore,  well  worth  studying  dicqply. 
spices,  in  tin  aiid  gold,  and  in  pveeions  stomsy  thiir  ishndt^isre 
richer  still  in  £unlities  for  navigation.  Their  mafitfane  codes 
are  clearly  derived  in  great  part  firom  a  period  fef 'antece- 
dent to  the   Hmdoo  and  M<diammodaiL  ivsnmm^  o£  Jfliose 
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islands ;  but  these  codes  are  also  partially  composed  fibm  Ui^ 
legislations  and  usages.  The  piracies,  so  commonlir  lookm 
upon  as  the  natural^  and  general  characteristica  of  tne  MiflJky 
race^  are  but  exceptions  in  their  social  existence,  and  the  resolii 
of  the  decline  of  its  old  civilization. 

Tae  proceedings  of  the  French  in  this  fields  amply  justify  l&e 
sanguine  expectations  and  admirable  efforts  of  Mr.  Maradenj  and 
Dr.  Leyden^  and  above  all  of  Sir  Stamford  Baflles,  who,  ni 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  best  opportunities,  proved 
that  a  colonial  governor  may  discharge  every  duty  of  routine 
admirably^  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  with  effect  afl 
branches  of  science.  His  example  might  relieve  us  firom  ff  re- 
proach which  has  but  too  justly  been  addressed  by  a  competent 
judge^  to  our  Indian  government,  on  this  topic  of  the  oriental 
languages."*^ 

Sir  Stamford  BafOies^  published  a  part  of  this  maritime  oode, 
which  M.  Pardcssus^  and  M.  Dulaurier,  have  enlarged.  IKfe 
follomng  specimens  of  it  from  the  new  French  work,  wiU  sm^- 
port  our  strong  opinion^  that  it  ought  to  appear  immediate^  in 
English  and  Malay^  in  a  popular  form  for  the  use  of  oor  seamen 
in  the  eastern  seas.  Our  missionaries  can  contribute  to  tte 
improvement  of  such  a  volume;  and  the  immense  stcMres  of  Malay 
and  Javanese  MSS.  in  our  coUections  in  London,  so  well  qsm 
by  the  French^  would  enable  us  to  produce  something  of  tk|e 
gretitest  value  in  this  way. 

These  codes  as  now  published  in  Paris^  are  partly  the  matsk 
rials  which  Sir  Stamford  RafOies  used  for  his  summary  of  'Maia^ 
sea  laws;  partly  new  matter  obtained  from  oor  misaionaiiei^ 
and  from  the  Dutch.  Of  the  historical  imp(»tance  of  iliM 
codes^  M.  Pardessus  says  everything  in  the  remark,  that  tUt 
may  be  traced  to  at  least  the  thirteenth  century,  'a  peridl 
when  the  most  powerful  maritime  states  of  Europe,  were 
governed  by  customs^  vaguely  known,  and  not  then  written  9I 

all.'t 

In  the  preface  of  the  very  learned  author  of  this  great  worik, 
on  marine  laws — a  branch  of  legislation  so  important  to  ua— fa 
complains  of  a  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  individiiala  ia 
London^  and  Singapore^  from  whom  he  could  not  get 
answers  to  his  reiterated  letters  on  the  subject.     Hia 

*  We  quote  this  reproach  in  its  original  text  for  very  shnmas  <Li 
Socicte  de  Calcutta  continue  ses  travaux.    EUe  a  StS  pendtmi  fawH^av 


seule  dans  fJnde  -X  defendre  les  inter^ts  de  la  science  contre  PfadinMee 


P- 
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doatry^  and  thi^  perseyerance  and  activify  of  M.  Dalaurierj  now 
Malaj  professor  in  Paris^  at  length  enabled  li.  PardessuSj  to 
pu{)l]w  in  1845^  at  the  government  press^  what  he  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  procure  in  the  rich  English  collections^  so  early  as 
1832.  One  eminent  individual^  whom  M,  Pardessus  accuses  by 
name^  of  indifference  at  least  to  his  requests^  is  so  remarkable 
for  more  than  urbanity  in  all  matters^  and  the  DranskUion  Com» 
mitiee,  of  which  that  individual  is  a  respected  and  distinguished 
member^  has  during  the  last  twelve  years^  been  pursuing  a 
course  of  such  rare  and  confidential  intercourse  with  Paris  in 
oriental  studies^  that  it  is  probable  some  mistake  exists  in  the 
case.  But  a  mistake^  which  places  eminent  men  ill  with  each 
other^  in  a  work  destined  like  M.  Pardessus'Sj  to  last  as  long  as 
ships  sail  in  the  ocean^  should  be  rectified. 

'  Seeing  that  these  maritime  laws  contain  many  injoactiooB  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  Coran,  we  begin  by  encouraging  tha  per- 
vants  of  God,  and  by  calming  their  consciences  when  they  obey 
them  at  sea.  This  we  do  to  secure  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  usages  composing  these  laws.  None  must  discussi  or  dia* 
pute  them ;  nor  do  violence  to  their  shipmates  in  defiance  of  them. 

'  These  laws  were  collected  from  the  mouths  of  old  men»  when  the 
kingdom  of  Malacca  flourished  under  Mahmoud*8chah.  When  col* 
lected,  'they  were  approved  by  the  old  captains  ;  and  so  have 
descended  to  us. 

'  The  object  of  these  laws  is  to  prevent  disputes  and  quarrels  on 
board ;  to  put  a  stop  to  violence  and  arbitrary  conduct ;  and  to 
guard  the  people  on  board  against  misfortunes. 

cvjii. — The  sailing  master  is  bound  to  be  acquainted  with  lands, 
and  seas,  with  breakers  and  currents,  with  the  changes  of  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  with  the  seasons  and  monsoons,  with  MtyB  and  coasts, 
with  capes,  islands^  coral  reefs,  desert  places,  mountains,  and  even 
hUls. 

'  cxv. — If  one  of  the  crew  draws  his  dagger,  and  pursues  another 
in  a  quarrel  afl  beyond  the  mast,  he  may  be  put  to  death ;  but  if 
he  can  be  made  prisoner,  he  shall  be  fined  five  pieces. 

'  cxviii. — This  code  was  framed  by  Haroun  and  Elias,  by  Captain 
Djenal,  Captain  Boury,  and  Captain  Ishah ;  who  deliberated  apon 
it  with  all  the  captains.  Afler  their  sittings  were  closed,  llMiy  were 
introduced  to  the  kings,  who  formally  gianted  their  eoUeelioii  as 
laws,  and  constituted  the  captains  to  be  *  RijahB  of  Ihe  sea;-  and 
three  of  them  were  to  form  a  tribunal. 

Thb  Codb  of  Malacca,  p.  48. — Whoever  fixes  a  aiirror  so  as 
to  see  the  captain's  wife,  shall  receive  seven  blpws«  and  be  fined  a 
piece  of  gold. 

•  •  .  •  • 

'  If  one  of  the  crew  is  fishing  forward,  and  his  hook  floats  under 
the  ship  afi,  so  as  to  let  another  seise  h<dd  of  it,  and  the  owner 

VOL.  ZIZ.  AAA 
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thinks  he  has  caught  a  fish  ;  but  the  person  aft  pulU  tUe  hool|»  and 
is  hurt,  he  or  she  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'  If  necessity  requires  the  service  of  all  the  creir  at  i\\e  (mippB« 
every  officer,  and  other  person  on  boards  is  bound  to  join. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

'  When  a  ship  arrives  at  a  port,  the  captains  must  ask  the  Schab- 
bander,  to  grant  leave  to  trade,  paying  all  customs;  and  he  moflt 
submit  his  cargo  to  the  weight  and  measures  of  the  port; 

■  •  •  •  • 

'  'Whatever  is  found  at  sea,  shall  be  divided  into  four  paita^  of 
which  the  captain  shall  have  three,  and  the  crew  one. 

'  If  the  finder  of  any  thing  belon^^  to  the  captain,  hia  abare  ahaU 
depend  on  the  captain's  discretion,  i.e.,  in  case  any  of  tlie  crqw  has 
found  any  thing  when  going  ashore  for  wood,  or  water;  for  he  is 
then  under  orders.  Otherwise  the  thing  found  must  be  divided  into 
three  portions,  of  which  the  6nder  shall  have  one,  and  the  captain 
two.  Lf  the  finder  is  a  debtor  of  the  captain,  he  shall  have  half.  If 
a  passenger  find  any  thing,  it  shall  be  divided  between  him  and  tlib 
captain, 

'  If  shipwrecked  men  are  rescued  from  their  danger,  and  offer  them- 
selves as  slaves  to  the  captain  who  saves  them,  they  may  be  sold  hy 
the  authorities  at  the  first  port  reached.  But  one  half  only  of  their 
value  shall  be  given  to  the  captain.  They  shall  keep  the  other  half. 
No  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  offer  made  by  the  men  when  in 
danger  of  their  lives. 

Cap.  xiY.— '  When  the  crew  and  two  officers  called  the  djourp- 
monde,  and  djourobaton,  are  unanimous  against  the  opinion  of  the 
captain,  on  any  matter,  they  shall  prevail  against  him.' 

Such  laws  as  these  do  not  indicate  a  mere  popnlatioo  .^f 
pirates ;  and  the  sielections  from  them  do  Sir  S.  RiRflfa%  and  tint 
Singapore  press,  much  credit^  but^  we  repeat^  they  ought  tg^^ 
published  as  completely  as  possible.  ';-' 

We  cannot  close  this  meagre  notice  of  a  great  ooUection  witboot 
adding  a  few  words  of  respect  for  the  memory,  and  of  ^^MP 
regret  for  the  untimely  and  unhappy  death  of  tiie  individiM 
to  whom  principally  the  Oriental  Translatioa  Committee  Mred 
its  origin,  and  much  of  its  usefulness — ^we  mean  the  late  EoiI'qJF 
Munster.  Overcoming,  by  the  efforts  of  a  vigoroua  nndor^ 
standing,  and  by  great  diligence,  the  defects  of  a  mere 
education,  and  turning  his  service  in  India  from  a  scene  oTi 
tary  rustication '  to  one  of  enlightened  research  and  of  honoimJ!^ 
amoition,'  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  iQen,  wjbgio. 
labours  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  By  hia  sucoeiiafiijl 
efforts  to  promote  those  labours,  his  name  is  one  for  ever  oonnecstCNl 
with  all  that  is  most  hopeful  in  Anglo-Indian  story.  Mei4  iMite 
learned  and  more  experienced  than  hinuetf,  anj^^cNied  Uib  ]S|ail 
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of  Munster  in  his  endeavours  to  enli^teft  Enrope  by  facilitating 
the  study  of  oriental  letters;  but  none  surpassed  him  in  seal,  or 
in  the  happy  art  of  calling  forth  from  all  quarters  the  talents 
which  are  powerless,  if  chUled  by  neglect,  out  which  prodent 
encouragement  easily  guides  and  strengthens.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted him  to  do  much  for  good  goTcmment  in  the  East  itself, 
but  besides  the  great  preparations  made  for  that  object,  in  this 
remarkable  encouragement  of  the  literature  of  the  east  amone 
ourselves,  we  have  reason  to  know,  that  his  Lordship  meditated 
giving  back  to  India,  with  ample  interest,  all  the  benefits 
which  we  have  gained  from  thence.  He  only  wanted  in  an 
high  employment  in  India,  the  means  of  promoting  publi- 
cations of  the  highest  utility  in  the  languages  of  the  countrjr. 
Among  these  the  first  would  have  been  a  complete  encydopsedia 
of  European  knowledge,  which  would  have  familiariiEea  the 
studious  and  the  active  with  the  theory  of  our  practical  arts,*^  in 
addition  to  the  best  courses  of  literature,  and  abstract  sdence. 
He  had  also  carried  very  fiu*  an  extensive  inquiry,  which  x^an 
through  the  whole  of  Asiatic  history ;  namely,  an  inquiiy  into 
the  art  of  war  through  a  succession  of  ages,  calcnlated  to  attract 
eager  readers  of  all  ranks,  and  capable  of  being  turned  tb  an 

*  How  mach  practical  elemmtary  instroetson  such  as  much  of  what  hogd 
Munster  contemplated,  is  needed  in  British  India,  at  a  tiBM  when  railxos^s 
are  ptanned  in  every  direction  there,  is  obyious  from  the  following  remarks, 
lately  published  in  a  letter  from  Calcutta : — *  The  great  GoYemment  exami- 
nation has  been  held  in  Calcutta,  and  the  students  and  asphvnts  for  hofloonr 
have  passed  their  ordeals  in  Locke,  MiltOD,  Baeoiiy  ttbakspesre,  and 
Whewell,  and  in  the  more  abstruse  discussions  of  natural  philosophy  and 
the  like.  I  would  rather  see  classes  for  practical  information,  thap  for  the 
most  brilliant  acquaintance  with  mere  literature  or  mere  philosophy.  The 
educated  are  principally  Hhidoos,  and  the  study  of  EngHsh  literature  alone 
will  not  turn  their  minds  to  actire  pursnitti  but  nther,  slill  move  mdoee,  wtr 
the  Sanscrit  has  done  for  centunes,  thoee  habits  of  seclosiofi  and  stuijr 
which  have  kept  them  as  a  body  from  any  active  partidpation  in  or  impiove- 
ment  of  the  afiairs  of  life.  I  believe  them  to  have  as  keen,  discriminatiog, 
intelligent  minds  as  Europeans,  but  this  keenness  and  intelligence  requires 
to  be  directed  to  practical  results  ere  thejr  can  rise  or  be  of  use, 
I  would  fain  see  civu  engineering,  ship^Niikung,  mnfaig,  and  the  tlKofy : 
and  practice  of  machine-making,  (all  of  which  can  bcjeamed  aa  easilT 
as  Locke  and  Bacon)  drawing  and  painting,  introduced  gradually  and 
practicall}r  •  they  cannot  but  turn  to  good  account.  Railwi^  will  require 
under  engineers,  and  I  conclude  natives  could  rise  9$  engiaeAri  $k  they  are 
rising  as  medical  men,  deputy  collectors,  and  the  like*  1  want  la  ssr  tti 
education  given  which  shall  enable  them  to  turn  their  own  aataial  taknte 
to  account,  without  official  employment,  witluout  that  absoliite  depeadaDCsa 


/  hope  90m9  of  the  e^toya,  or  renmrkt  uparn^  ^  mutmrtt  W  qmgti&w  gkmiM 
the  examination,  will  be  publiehed.  H^wmmki^^fiU^tUy^miliM^lim^km 
curious  and  interesting,  and  wiU  deserve  more  tkm  a  pasmg  m>^  fnmth 
press*^Times,  December  eth,  1845. 

▲  A  A  2 
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excellent  moral  account.  The  value  of  wliat  the  Earl  of  Mmuter 
really  did  is  a  fair  measure  of  what  he  would  probably  hsfe 
accomplished^  had  his  life  been  spared;  and  his  example  should 
excite   those  who  enjoy  better  opportunities   not  to  neglect 

them. 


Art.  V. — Sketches  from  Life,  by  the  late  Lamam  Ehmckard;  wiik  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author.    By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  3  vols. 

London :  Culburn,  1846. 

TflEBE  is  much  in  the  career  of  the  literary  man  in  the  present 
day,  to  awaken  deep  and  melancholy  reflection.  This  remark 
may  appear  strange  to  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  acquainted 
only  with  the  few  instances  of  excessive  remuneration,  which 
have  been  so  ostentatiously  paraded  by  the  advocates  of  'cheap 
literature  -/  but  those  who  are  more  in  contact  with  the  literaiy 
world  at  large,  will  allow  its  severe  correctness. 

It  is  true,  that  the  man  of  letters  in  the  present  day  ia  no  longer 
subjected  to  the  neglect — even  to  the  scorn, which  the  writerof  the 
last  century,  until  he  had  achieved  a  standing  among  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  land,  had  often  to  endure.  It  is  true,  'the  sharper 
trials  of  pecuniary  circumstance,'  the  severer  privations  of  those 
days,  are  less  common ;  the  garret  is  not  now  pointed  to  as  the 
appropriate  domicile  of  the  young  poet,  nor  need  the  rising 
scholar  thankfully  receive  a  dinner,  perhaps  even  a  cast-off  suit 
from  his  bookselling  Msecenas.  But,  although  the  station  of 
the  man  of  letters  is,  by  common  assent,  plac^  rather  h^icTj 
and  such  severe  struggles  for  a  mere  existence,  as  those  which 
Chatterton  sunk  under,  but  which  Johnson  triumphantly  sur- 
mounted,  can  scarcely  occur  in  the  present  day»  we  doubt 
greatly,  whether  on  the  whole  his  lot  is  so  fortunate. 

In  past  times,  the  Uterary  aspirant,  had  indeed  to  live  hard,  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  his  career ;  but  then  he  had  time  allowed 
him  to  study  hard,  aud  the  beuefit  of  this,  can  never  be  lightfy 
estimated  by  any  one  who  has  witnessed  that  '  making  of  bricks 
without  straw,'  which  is  the  miserable  resource  of  so  ma^y 
young  writers  who  are  compelled  by  a  transient  popularity,  to 
pluck  the  half-formed  buds,  which  time  might  have  ripened  into 
goodly  fruitage.  The  rewards  of  literary  toil  too,  in  a  past  age, 
although  tardy,  were  tolerably  sure.  The  career  of  the  writers 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  it  has  often  struck  us,  as  not  unlike 
that  pointed  out  to  the  master  Goodchilds  of  their  era,  in  the 
emphatic  froutispieces  of  their  school  books.  Here  is  the  young 
pilgrim  toiling  up  '  virtue's  steep  sublime,'  encountering  indeed, 
many  obstacles  in  his  way,  but  still  there  is  the  sunny  mountain 
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top,  standing  out  clear  in  the  distance,  and  there  is  the  smiling 
goddess^  and  the  victor  wreath. 

Alas  I  for  the  writer  of  the  present  day.  The  goddess,  and 
the  wreath  may  appear  but  as  just  awaiting  his  apprc^ch ;  but  on- 
ward and  onwara  he  toils,  and  still  like  the  vanishing  glories  of 
the  rainbow,  the  prize,  apparently  within  his  grasp,  recedes  a^  he 
draws  nigh.  He  gains  a  small  '  present  payment '  of  money^ 
a^d  fame,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  final  settlement ;  he  is 
cheered  onward  by  the  voices  of  a  few^  but  he  loses  the  loud  ac- 
clamation that  should  welcome  his  finished  career.  As  Sir 
Edward  Btilwer  Lytton  forcibly  remarks^  'in  England,  in  the 
present  day,  the  author  who  would  live  on  his  works,  can  Kve 
only  by  the  public ;  in  other  words,  by  the  desultory , readers  of 
light  literature,  and  hence, the  inevitable  tendency  of  oar  literary 
youth  is  towards  the  composition  of  works,  without  learning  and 
forethought.  Leisure  is  impossible  to  him  who  must  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  day ;  much  information  of  a  refining  and  ori- 
ginal kind  is  not  for  the  multitude/  We  may  add  there 
is  that  perpetual  seeking  after  variety,  or  after  that,  winch  if  not 
new,  must  be  tricked  up  in  a  new  form,  and  adapted  to  address 
itself  to  the  fleeting  fancies  of  the  day.  How  injurious  is  idl 
this,  not  merely  to  habits  of  dose  and  long-continued  atten- 
tion, without  which  a  writer  can  never  hope  to  rise  above  the 
standard  of  a  mere  graceful  trifler,  but  to  the  physical,  no  leas 
than  to  the  mental  constitution.  Then  too,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  be  done— -done  in  a  given  time ;  and  the  writer, 
even  if  on  his  sick  bed,  must  be  roused  up  to  his  task,  for  'the 
public '  is  a  despotic  tyrant,  and  will  not  be  baulked  of  its  ex- 
pected amusement,  even  for  a  day. 

This  toil,  this  stem  task-work,  may  be  continued  for 
years,  —  even  more  than  twenty  years,  —  and  of  this  sad 
picture  of  'hope  deferred,^  the  writer  of  the  volumes  befofe 
us  afi*ords  a  melancholy  'illustration,  —  and  all  the  while 
the  man  has,  indeed,  been  just  gaining  a  livelihood,  bat 
nothing  more.  He  now  finds,  when  heaJth  is  foiling,  and 
premature  old  age  creeping  on,  that  the  prize  for  which  he  has 
so  long  struggled  is  as  far  as  ever  from  his  grasp,— periiaps 
farther  still, — for  the  long-jaded  mind  has  lost  its  freshness, 
without  having  had  leisure  to  increase  its  scope  and  power;  and 
the  scanty  stock  with  which  his  career  commenced  is  now 
wholly  used  up.  But  still  he  must  go  on ; — ^not  to  folftl  the 
high  aspirations  of  his  youth, — ^for  these  pleasant  dreams  of 
'  some  work  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,'  have  kmg 
passed  away — ^but  for  bread,  mere  bread,  still  working  the  subtle 
machinery  of  the  mind,  as  the  fimiished  weaver  plies  the  worn* 
out  loom,  and  alas !  with  the  same  feelmg  of  hopelesB  drodgeiy. 
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But  this  cannot  last ;  the  subtle  machineiy  will  go  on  no  kngcr, 
the  slave  of  the  pen  drops,  and  insanity^  or  death,  is  his  sole  td^ 
ward,  with,  perhaps,  a  charitable  pittance  collected  for  the  fiunily. 

The  graceful  memoir  of  the  late  Laman  Blanohard  by  Sir  £. 
Bulwer  Lytton,  prefixed  to  these  volumes^  supplies  a  fom- 
ble  illustration  of  these  remarks.  In  early  youth,  and 
fresh  from  the  commendations  of  his  instructOTS,  the  yomig 
aspirant  doubted  not  that  he  should  attain  a  high  place  in  the 
literary  world.  But,  unfortunately,  when  he  found  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  family  would  not  allow  him  to  pursue  the 
calling  on  which  his  mind  was  set ;  and  that  he  was  '  transferred 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  desk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson, 
a  proctor  in  Doctors^  Commons,'  he  quitted  his  employer  and  hii 
father^s  roof  to  take  up  the  certainly  far  inferior  calling  of  a 
strolling  player. 

There  is,  we  think,  more  of  the  fine  gentleman,  than  of  the 
sound  thinker,  in  Sir  E.  Lytton's  lamentation  over  the  'drudgeiT' 
to  which  young  Blanchard  was  doomed.  The  mute  who  Tuuted 
Bums  at  the  plough,  and  Ebenezer  Elliot  at  the  loom,  would 
not  have  denied  her  visits  to  the  desk  in  Doctors'  Commons ;  and 
had  the  young  writer  endured  that  discipline,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  his  mental,  do  less  than  his  moral,  powers,  would  hanre 
been  greatly  invigorated.  It  is  a  wholesome  task  for  the  young 
literary  aspirant  to  contemplate  the  difficulties,  the  annoyanoes, 
and  the  disappointmeuts,throughwhichnearlyall  our  great  writers 
have  passed.  How  few  have  enjoyed  that  much  talked-of  boon, 
— ^  learned  leisure  -/ — how  few  have  been  perfectly  free  to  foUow 
the  bent  of  their  genius.  Spenser,  Milton,  Lord  Bacon, — 
not  to  instance  a  score  beside, — ^how  were  they  trammelled,  not 
with  the  mere  dull  routine  task-work  of  the  copying  clerk,  bal 
with  important  and  laborious  official  duties. 

Young  Blanchard,  disappointed  in  his  application  to  the  mana- 
ger of  a  London  theatre,  engaged  himself  to  one  at  Mai^te  ; 
but,  ^  a  week  was  sufficient  to  disgust  him  with  the  beggary  and 
drudgery  of  the  country  player's  life,'  and  he  came  back  on  foot 
with  his  last  shilling  in  his  pocket.  His  next  attempt  for  a 
livelihood  was  more  respectable ;  he  became  reader  in  a  print- 
ing-office. His  occasioniil  contributions  to  periodicals,  whilst 
here,  seem,  however,  to  have  encouraged  him  to  depend  on 
literature  for  subsistence;  and,  consequently,  soon  after  the 
the  age  of  twenty,  throwing  himself  on  periodical  writing  aa  his 
onlv  resource. 

His  articles  in  the  annuals^  in  the  'Monthly  Magavine,'  towhieh 
for  sometime  he  was  sub-editor,  and  a  subordinate  place  that 
he  occupied  in  the  stafl'  of  'True  Sun'  newspaper,  intv^ 
duced  him  to  the   notice  of  the  literary  world;   and  as 
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practice  in  periodical  writing  became  conndenUe,  and  lua  ver* . 
satility  was  extreme,  he  was  mariied  by  publishers  and  editors  as 
a  useful  contributor.    His  biographer  remarks  :-^ 

'  The  man  of  letters  then  was  living  on  bis  calling;  his  brain  ever 
active — his  time  wholly  occupied.  But  was  he  contented,  and  was 
it  for  this  that  bis  boyish  ambition  had  been  trained,  that  his  ima* 
gination  had  been  cultivated,  and  his  mind  been  stored !  Was  he  f«U 
filling  the  promise  of  bis  youth,  or  realising  the  dreams  for  which  hd 
had  deserted  the  proctor's  desk !  Editing  Jlioa/A/ift  and  B&UeAssmnbUm 
— at  stern  task*  work  on  True  Sunt  and  CVnw/tMuMalt— was  he  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  goal,  the  hopes  of  which  had  first  incited  hini 
to  the  race  ?  We  may  venture  upon  the  answer.  His  mind  was 
less  contented  with  its  lot  than  resigned  to  its  necessities.  Ill  t828, 
when  he  was  but  twenty- five  years  old.  Laman  Blanchiitd  had  pab- 
lished  a  small  volume  of  poems,  called  Lyric  Offerings,  In  the  ytor 
1832,  the  writer  of  this  slieht  Memoir  became  personally  ac<juainted 
with  the  poet,  and  received  from  him  a  copy  of  these  efiusioHs.  t 
was  then  conducting  the  New  Monthly  Magatini,  and  1  wai  so  de- 
lighted with  the  promise  of  these  poems,  that  I  reviewed  them  ill 
terms  of  praise,  which  maturer  rejection  does  not  induce  tne  tef 
qualify.' 

'  My  criticism  drew  from  the  author  a  letter,  in  which  he  laid  bai^ 
much  of  his  secret  ambition.  '  I  look  forward  (it  said)  to  some  iky, 
which  the  nature  of  my  inevitable  pursuits  must  rendet  distant.  When 
I  may  realise  the  dreams  I  cherished  when  my  little  volume  was 
written,  and  escape  from  the  hurried  compositions  intended  for  the 
duy,  into  what  I  may  call  my  inner  self,  and  there  meditate  sotAfi' 
thing  that  may  verify  your  belief  in  the  promise  of  my  eatly  efforts/  * 
— Vol.  i.,  p.  xix.,  xxii. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Blanchard  was  engaged  in  the  editorship  of 
the  '  Courier/  but  a  change  in  the  politics  and  proprietorship  i)i 
the  Journal  compelled  his  retirement. 

'  His  services  to  the  Wbigs,  then  in  office,  had  been  sufficieat  to 
justify  a  strong  appeal  in  his  behalf  for  some  small  appointolent. 
The  appeal,  though  urged  with  all  zeal  by  one  who  had  himself 
some  claims  on  the  government,  was  unsuccessful.  .  The  fact  really 
is,  that  governments,  at  pre^^ent,  have  little  among  their  subordinate 
patronage,  to  bestow  upon  men  whose  abilities  are  not  devoted  to  ii 
profession.  The  man  of  letters  is  like  a  stray  joint  in  a  boy's  puisle-; 
he  fits  into  no  place.  Let  the  partisan  but  have  taken  orders— let 
him  but  have  eaten  a  sufficient  number  of  dinners  at  the  inns  of  court 
— and  livings,  and  chapels,  and  stalls,  and  asststaat-barristersbipe, 
and  commissionerships,  and  colonial  appointments,  can  reward  hm 
services  and  prevent  his  starving.  But  for  the  author  there  is  nou 
thing  but  his  pen,  till  that  and  life  are  worn  to  the  stomp:  and  tbe», 
with  good  fortune,  perhaps  on  his  death-bed  he  receives  a  peosioil-^ 
and  equals,  it  may  be,  for  a  few  months,  the  income  of  a  fetited 
butler  I 
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'  And  so,  on  the  sudden  loss  of  the  situation  in  which  he  httd  frit- 
tered away  his  higher  and  more  delicate  genius^  in  all  the  drudgaij 
that  a  party  exacts  from  its  defender  of  the  press,  Lsman  Blanchud 
was  thrown  again  upon  the  world,  to  shift  as  he  might  and  aabsist 
as  he  could.' — lb.,  p.  xxiv. 

From  this  period^  contributions  to  the  '  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine^ and  to  '  Ainsworth^s  Magazine/  together  with  a  aitnation 
'connected  with  the  'Examiner/  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
support ;  and  thus  he  contrived^  by  constant  waste  of  intellect  and 
strength^  to  eke  out  his  income^  and  insinuate^  rather  than  force, 
his  place  amongst  his  contemporary  penmen/ 

'  And  uncomplainingly,  and  with  patient  industry,  he  toiled  on, 
seeming  farther  and  farther  off  from  the  happy  leisure,  in  which  'the 
something  to  verify  promise  was  to  be  completed.' 

'  No  time  had  he  for  profound  reading,  for  lengthened  works,  for 
the  mature  development  of  the  conceptions  of  a  charming  fancy.  He 
had  given  hostages  to  Fortune.  He  had  a  wife  and  four  childrei^ 
and  no  income  but  that  which  he  made  from  week  to  week.  The 
grist  must  be  ground,  and  the  wheel  revolve. 

'  All  the  struggles,  all  the  toils,  all  the  weariness  of  brain^  nenre* 
and  head,  which  a  man  undergoes  in  this  career,  are  imperceptible 
even  to  his  friends — almost  to  himself;  he  has  no  time  to  be  ill,  to 
be  fatigued ;  his  spirit  has  no  holiday ;  it  is  all  school-work.  And 
thus  generally,  we  find  in  such  men  that  the  break-up  of  the  consti« 
tution  seems  sudden  and  unlooked  for.  The  causes  of  disease  and 
decay  have  been  long  laid ;  but  they  are  smothered  beneath  ike 
lively  appearance^  of  constrained  industry  and  forced  excitement. 

'  Laman  Blanchard  was  now  past  forty.  He  had  been  twenty- 
two  years  at  his  vocation ;  it  was  evident  that  a  man  of  letters  he 
must  continue  to  the  last.  At  this  time,  in  February,  1844»  his 
wife, — to  whom  he  remained  as  tenderly  attached  as  ever,  was  seised 
with  an  attack  of  paralysis  (her  illness  terminating  fatally);  was  cob* 
stantly  subject  to  fits,  and  the  mind  was  weakened  with  the  body, 
A  disease  of  this  kind  has  something  contagious  for  susceptible  tern* 
peraments ;  they  grow  excitable  in  the  excitement  they  seek  to 
soothe.  Those  who  saw  most  of  my  poor  friend  began  to  perceife 
that  a  change  was  at  work  within  him.  Naturally  of  the  most  cheei^ 
ful  habits,  especially  with  those  who  knew  him  best,  his  spirits  now 
failed  him,  and  were  subject  to  deep  depression.  His  frienda^  oa 
calling  suddenly  at  his  house,  have  found  him  giving  way  to  teais 
and  vehement  grief,  without  apparent  cause.  In  mixed  society  be 
would  strive  to  rally — sometimes  with  success — sometimes  utterly  in 
vain.  He  has  been  obliged  to  quit  the  room,  to  give  way  to  emo- 
tions which  seemed  to  rise  spontaneously,  unexcited  by  what  paved 
around  him,  except  as  it  jarred,  undetected  by  others,  upon  the  irri« 
table  chords  within.  In  short,  the  nerves,  so  long  overtasked,  were 
giving  way.  In  the  long  and  gallant  struggle  with  circumstam 
the  wnrlr  of  toil  told  when  the  hour  of  grief  came. 
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'  Still,  to  the  public,  be  wore  the  mask — ^which  authore  wear  uDto 
the  graye.  Still  were  his  writinss  as  full  of  pleasant  amenity,  and 
quiet  and  ready  grace.  Still,  tor  the  lovers  of  light  literature,  the 
bloom  was  as  ^esh  as  ever  upon  the  fruits  of  hiii  jaded  fancy  and 
grieving  heart' — lb.  p.  xxiv, — xxvi. 

But  this  could  not  last  long.  His  brain  became  serioosfy 
affected,  and  the  day  before  his  wife's  death  he  was  attacked  by 
what  he  feared  was  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  but  which  arose  firom 
congestion  of  that  organ.  Still  he  attempted  to  toil  on,  and 
was  even  endeavouring  to  plan  new  work  for  himself,  although 
his  nervous  affection  now  attacked  his  sight. 

At  length  violent  hysterics  came  on,  which  left  him  in  a  sti^ 
of  extreme  exhaustion. 

'  Towards  night  he  thought  that  he  could  sleep.  He  dismissed 
his  family  to  bed,  and  bade  tbem  affectionately  good  night.  A  kind- 
hearted  woman,  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Blanchard  on  her  last  illness, 
now  officiated  as  nurse  to  himself.  He  requested  her  to  remain  in 
the  next  room,  within  hearing  of  his  knock  on  the  wall,  if  he  should 
want  her.  His  youngest  boy,  since  his  illness,  had  slept  constantly 
with  him.  The  nurse  had  not  retired  five  minutes  before  she  heard 
his  signal.  On  going  to  him,  he  said,  'You  had  better  not  leave 
me  ;  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  throw  myself  out  of  the  window.*  The 
poor  woman,  who  had  rather  consulted  her  heart  than  her  experience 
in  the  office  she  had  undertaken,  lost  her  presence  of  mind  in  the 
alarm  which  these  words  occasioned  ;  she  hurried  out  of  the  room* 
in  order  to  call  up  the  eldest  spn.  She  had  scarcely  reached  the 
staircase,  when  she  heard  a  shriek  and  a  heavy  fall.  Hastening  baok^ 
she  found  her  master  on  the  floor  bathed  in  blood.  In  the  intervid 
between  her  quitting  the  room  and  her  return  (scarce  a  minute)  the 
unhappy  sufferer,  who  had  in  vain  sought  a  protection  aeainst  his 
own  delirious  impulse,  had  sprung  from  his  bed,  wrested  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  liis  child  beside  him  .  .  in  the  almost  total  dark* 
ness  of  the  room,  found  his  way,  with  the  sleepwalker's  or  maniac's 
instinct,  to  his  razor,  and  was  dead  when  the  nurse  raised  him  in  her 
arms.  Tins  occurred  about  one  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning, 
the  15th  of  February.  ' 

'  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  broken  in  mind  and  body, 
perished  this  industrious,  versatile,  and  distinguished  man  of  lettezs. 
And  if  excuse  be  needful  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  details  of  a  pain* 
ful  nature,  it  may  be  found  in  the  deep  interest  which  science  takee 
in  the  pathology  of  such  sufferers,  and  in  the  warnings  they  may 
suggest  to  the  labourers  of  the  brain,  when  the  first  ominous  symp* 
toms  of  over-toil  come  on,  and  while  yet  repose  is  not  prescribed 
too  late.'  ' — lb.  p.  xxxiii. — xxxv. 

The  essays  contained  in  thes^  vohimes,  and  which  have  beem 
collected  chiefly  from  the  '  New  MontUy '  and  ' AinaworUi^t 
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Magazine/  exhibit  mucli  pleasing  writing.  Tbe  'ezlKiM 
facility/  which  his  biographer  remarks  npon,  renders  then 
amusing  readings  and  the  thoughts  and  views^  although  raxdjr 
deep^  or  originid^ — ^indeed^  how  can  the  magazine  writer  in  the 
present  day  be  so? — are  marked  by  much  delicacy  of  ttuite, 
graceful  humour^  and  correct  feeling. 

From  the  essay  entitled 'The  Eccentricities  of  Affectation,' we 
extract  the  foUowing  passage^ — the  whole,  indeed,  ia  wortl^^  <£ 
notice^  both  for  the  healthful  taste  and  the  sound  feeling  that 
pervade  it ;  and  it  renews  our  regret  that  a  writer  who,  had  hii 
mind  been  allowed  '  fair  play/  would  undoubtedly  have  atood 
high  among  our  essayists^  should  have  been  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  circumstances  to  write  too  rapidly. 

'  The  afTectation  of  the  unintellectual  is  as  marked,  as  the  pre- 
tended  lack  of  moral  warmth  when  there  is  a  good  blaiing  fire  within. 
Observe,  for  instance,  what  is  so  frequently  to  be  seen— -that  pre* 
tended  indifference  to  the  beautiful,  which,  if  real,  would  denote  a 
nature  'without  form,  and  void/  with  darkness  ever  growing 
upon  the  face  of  it.  There  are  plenty  of  good  worldly  i 
grounded  upon  self-interest,  personal  vanity,  or  the  desire  of  pleasing 
even,  for  exclaiming  aloud,  '  Plow  beautiful ! "  at  sight  of  some  ob- 
ject of  art,  or  some  combination  of  the  forms  of  nature,  which  never- 
theless produces  no  corresponding  emotion  in  the  spectator.  For 
playing  the  hypocrite,  by  affecting  admiration,  every  hour  brings 
with  it  some  inducement;  but  is  it  not  strange,  that  anybody  bom 
in  a  steady,  respectable  planet,  and  not  in  a  comet,  should  ever  have 
been  tempted  to  affect  an  insensibility  to  the  profound  and  faacinating 
influences  of  beauty ! — should  pretend  to  be  so  very  much  lower 
than  the  angels  as  to  see  nothing  angelic  anywhere  T 

*  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a  foolish  heavy-eyed  plodder 
among  pictures  should  affect  to  fall  into  raptures  about  Raphael,  and 
boast  of  a  capacity  to  appreciate  all  his  divine  doings.  But  nothing 
surely  is  more  unnatural  than  the  affectation  of  not  perceiving  any* 
thing  remarkable  in  the  Cartoons ;  than  the  affectation  of  a  want  of 
eye- sight,  a  want  of  interest,  a  want  of  soul,  which  if  real  would  be 
a  monstrous  and  most  pitiable  defect. 

'  We  know  well  enough,  why,  in  rambles  under  summer  hedges 
and  along  garden-walks,  the  prettiest  'sentimentalities'  are  uttered 
about  flowers  by  persons  who  have  no  real  taste  for  those  perfumed 
delicacies  ;  but  we  do  not  know  so  well  what  people  mean  by  affed* 
ing  a  fine  disdain,  turning  up  their  noses  filled  with  fragrance,  and 
protesting  'that  they  can't  bear  flowers.'  Yet  we  witness  bolk 
spectacles. 

'  To  do  nt  Rome  as  the  English  do,  when  they  go  there  see  aH 
that  is  to  be  seen— denotes,  at  any  rate,  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  a 
degree  of  interest  which  is  rather  better  than  the  total  absence  of  it; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  profound  affectation  of  indifiersnce  Co 
grandeur  and  beauty,  of  insensibility  to  the  charm  whioh  ^ 
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though  not  sensibly  touched,  have  yet  the  grace  to  pretend  to  \m 
enslaved  by^  is  conveyed  in  the  answer  of  the  el^^ni  Idurist  to  tbo 
inquiry— 

* '  Did  you  visit  Rome  ?* 

'  *  I  think  we  stopped  there  to  change  horses !' 

'  Equally  deep  and  exquisite  was  the  affectation  of  a  certain  scboIaTt 
learned  in  all  languages,  who  was  for  the  space  of  a  minute  in  some 
doubt  whether  he  had  ever  read  a  tragedy,  entitled  '  Macbqth/ 

'  *  Yes,  J  think  I  did  read  it  once — I  believe  I  considered  its  merits 
to  be  over-estimated.     Yes,  I  remember  it  now  very  well/ 

'  This  pretence  to  a  bad  memory  ranks  of  course,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, among  the  more  reasonnble  make-believes ;  it  may  be 
convenient  to  forget ;  but  it  must  be  included  in  our  category  of 
absurdities,  because  practised  often  when  it  would  be  more  rationil 
to  remember.  Somebody  is  questioned  about  an  affair  familiar  to 
him  as  his  name — he  can  recollect  nothing — it  is  all  a  blank.  Ho 
thinks  it  looks  large-minded  to  forget,  and  assures  you  with  a  simpflf 
that  he  has  a  shocking  memory. 

'  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  admirable  letters  to  Manning  when 
in  China,  supposes  bis  friend's  memory  to  be  weakened  by  distancp ; 
and  accordingly,  to  the  information  that  'So*aod-ao  is  gon^  to 
Fiance,'  adds,  '  You  remember  Framc9?^  Some  people  would  bay^ 
face  enough  to  affect  to  forget  it,  if  they  fancied  this  would  add  to 
the  dignity  of  their  littleness,  or  render  their  ignorance  more 
impressive.' — ib.  p.  165^167. 

The  longest  article  in  these  volumes  is '  Confessions  of  a  E^* 
hole,'  a  series  of  short  stories  and  scenes.  The  idea  is  good,  end 
it  is  well  worked  out ;  there  is  mucli  severe  truth  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  various  characters  in  their  ont-door  and  in  their 
truer  indoor,  garb.  But  the  forte  of  this  unfortunate  writer 
is,  after  all,  the  humorous^  and  as  an  excellent  specimen  we 
quote  part  of  the  paper  entitled  *  Young  England,'  tihe  truth  of 
which  we  think  our  '  Manuna'  readers  will  recognise. 

'  Of  Young  Germany  we  are  heartily  weary,  and  with  YouQg 
France  we  are  horribly  stunned.  Of  the  one  -we  have  had  quite 
enough,  of  the  other  a  little  too  much. 

'  Let  the  first  of  these  juveniles  continue  to  wrap  hisoself  sublimeliy 
and  mysteriousiy  in  alternate  revelry  and  devilry,  and  find  lessoBp  as 
well  as  rhyme,  in  thinking  deep  and  drinking  deep.  L(9t  the  second 
still  rail  and  rattle  on,  equally  in  his  own  way ;  gnashing  his  teeth 
while  he  hums  an  opera  air,  profoundly  bowing  where  bs  iOQigs  for  a 
bayonet  charge,  and  eating  his  own  heart  in  sbeei  excijtemeirt  ee  h9 
fattens  upon  his  frogs. 

'  All  the  young  blood  of  the  earth  belonsn  not  to  them.. 

<  or  the  disposition  and  dimensions  of  Young  England*  however^ 
one  has  a  rather  more  distinct  and  definite  idea,;  and  at  this  very 
moment,  not  for  once  so  ill*timed  and  intolerablej  the  united  rp^iQes 
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of  those  sons  of  freedom,  my  landlady's  nine  lively,  spirited,  frdte* 
some,  delightful  little  darlings,  convey  to  my  mind  ihe  most  animated 
sense  of  his  identity. 

'Yes,  it  is  Young  England,  in  his  habit  as  be  squalls  I  Ashe 
squalls,  falls,  calls,  and  bawls ;  as  he  laughs,  bellows,  shrieks,  and 
squeaks  ;  as  he  stamps,  tumbles,  jumps,  crashes,  and  smashes;  ply* 
ing,  vigorously  and  simultaneously,  his  lunes,  heels,  toes,  and  handb; 
as  he  clatters  at  the  window,  kicks  at  the  door,  knocks  over  the  ink- 
stand, tugs  off  the  tablecloth,  sweeps  down  swarms  of  glasses,  breaks 
headlong  through  ceilings,  tramples  on  tender  toes,  pokes  oat  eyes 
with  toasting-forks,  flattens  noses  with  family  bibles,  chokes  biaMeif 
with  sixpences,  weakly  and  absurdly  presented  to  the  little  monster 
as  bribes  for  quietness  ;  hides  in  a  sly  comer  some  small  article  of  ia* 
dispensable  necessity  to  his  doting  attendant ;  drops  out  of  the  window 
the  very  thing  of  all  others  he  was  told  never  to  touch  ;  makes  bit 
sisters'  lives  miserable  ;  fills  his  papa's  mind  with  sad  apprehensiom 
for  the  future  almosts  breaks  his  poor  mamma's  heart  once  every  day; 
and  is,  now  and  always,  the  sweetest,  dearest,  most  delightful,  chsnn- 
ing  little  duck  of  a  child  ;  a  darling  little  love  of  an  angel,  sentenced 
to  be  affectionately  eaten  up  at  least  once  an  hour,  end  to  have  a 
piece  rapturously  bitten  out  of  his  rosy,  round  cheek,  every  five 
minutes ;  the  pride  of  its  father's  soul,  and  the  joy  of  its  mothei^s 
fond  and  nurturing  breast ;  a  pretty  cherub,  a  love«bird,  and  a 
poppet ;  lastly,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  nursery,  which  as 
language  beside  has  endearing  epithets  to  equal,  a  duckay-diddlyl 

'  Yes,  this  must  be  Young  England !  Young  England  all  the  land 
over. 

'  Hark ! — but  that  is  of  no  use ;  there  is  too  much  noise  to  admit  of 
listening :  and  yet,  how  marvellously  the  accustomed  ear  discrimi- 
nates, and  detects  the  various  sounds  blended  in  the  hubbub,  Oss 
of  the  Young  English  is  on  a  rocking-horse,  and  one  is  blessed  wilk 
a  drum,  which  must  certainly  be  of  orchestral  proportions ;  one  ii^ 
beyond  question,  spinning  his  top  ;  and  another  is,  past  all  doaH 
crying  out  lustily  for  it.  Most  distinctly  can  the  experienced  ssms 
discover  a  young  lady,  with  anything  but  slippers  on,  practising  hsr 
skipping-rope ;  and  as  clearly  may  be  heard,  amidst  the  esqoisils 
and  perfect  confusion,  the  sharp,  shrill,  continual  notes  of  two  m* 
deafened  attendants  of  the  soflier  sex,  engaged  in  an  interminafals 
duet,  of  which  the  first  part  says,  '  What  a  naughty  boy  1 '  aodtks 
second,  *  You  little  darling ! ' 

'  Yes,  and  now,  audibly  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  dissonaaoe  ani 
uproar,  I  can  catch  the  mild,  pleasing,  afiectionate  twang  of  ite 
maternal  voice ;  the  fond  accents  of  my  landlady  herself,  like  Ihs 
sea-music  of  the  note  of  Mother  Carey  calling  to  her  ptssUj  ohi^ 
ens  in  the  storm.     What  does  she  say  ? 

'  'Ah,  my  sweet  babes,  so  you  are  all  merry-making  together;  I 
thought,  as  I  came  upstairs,  I  could  hear  your  voicetl*  Dear  yooHg 
middle  aged  lady  !  It  was  only  a  mother  ;  and  a  fond  oniSt  foo ;  vbe 
could  have  said  that.     She  could  just  hear  her  cherubs  flotleraig 


their  tiny  wings,   as  she  came  up !     Whai  fiue.  u;m  j^,  motb^rfs 
heart  has. 
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'  Smash,  crash !  That  was  a  sound  of  glass.  Master  Tomgt)^ 
top-spinner,  has  had  a  mull ;  and  the  top  itself  has flowuthrotlgha 
large  pane  into  the  street,  falling  with  destructiTe  force  upon  jdM 
lai^e  family-pie  which  the  baker,  board  on  head,  was  just  biiogiM 
to  the  door.  And  now,  what  a  shout  Ufts  up  the  roof  of  the  hous^ 
what  peals  of  ecstacy  celebrate  the  exploit !  But  the  sott  voice  of 
my  landlady  is  not  quite  drowned  either : 

' '  My  darling  boy/  it  says,  '  what  charming  spirits  you  hare  t  but 
don't  break  the  windows,  in  case  the  draught  should  give  you  ooUL' 

'  If  young  England  in  general  should,  in  the  slightest  degiee,  t^ 
semble  my  landlady's  lot  in  particular,  why  then  I  wish  thei  Prino^  tf 
Wales  joy  of  his  future  subjects.  They  will  be  sure  t6  make  k 
noise  in  the  world ;  and  whoever  may  be  the  minister  that  shall  havii 
their  *  voices' in  his  favour,  he  will  be  stunned— thai'*  «U1^-^ 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  386—896.  *o3 

As  we  close  tbese  volumes,  tbe  melancholy  thought  arises,  hbir 
many  young  writers  may  tbere  be  at  this  moment  wlio  Ujf 
entered  on  tbe  career  of  poor  Laman  Blanchardj  and  wihoM 
fate  may  be  scarcely  less  mournful.  The  busy,  driirjiig^ 
anxious  spirit  of  the  present  day  has  insinuated  itself  Ux  toe 
much  into  the  walks  of  literature;  and  hasty  psodnctkn  ijp 
demanded  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  d  the  hands.  In  this  state 
of  things  we  may  look  back  with  regret  on  tihose  more  q^iet 
times  when  the  scholar  was  allowed  years  to  produce  some  great 
work ;  and  when  he  set  about  his  task — and  it  was  a  pleasant 
one — with  a  sober  earnestness^  and  proceeded  in  it  with  m. 
assured  hope  that  his  work  would  reward  his  pains.  Strange  ft 
seems  to  us,  when  turning  to  the  biographies  of  the  illustnoas' 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  find  thaj; 
those  great  men  who  ransacked  whole  libraries,  and  almost  hjw 
filled  them,  studied  many  more  hours  daily,  than  the  desultotjy 
writers  of  modem  days,  and  yet  they  numbered  their  threesogiji^ 
and  ten,  even  their  fourscore  years,  while  our  ix>ntemporaiiai^ 
are  dropping  around  us  before  they  have  numbe^d  even  fi(b:» 

The  causes  we  have  already  noticed  must  certainly  be  tsikeii 
into  account  here,  but  we  think,  in  addition  to  theM,  another 
may  be  found,  in  the  absence  qt  periods  of  strict  lelaamtion. 
This  phrase  is,  we  allow,  almost  an  Irishism;  bat  it  best  em^ 
bodies  our  meaning.  Periods  of  relaxation  occnr,  indeed,  to 
every  literary  man,  but  he  is  indisposed  to  enjoy  them,  or  he  is 
haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  the  work  which  ffitif^  be  finished 
by  a  given  time,  or  deterred  by  the  expense  which  that  relaatation 
may  involve.  Now  what  is  the  remedy  save  that  which  hat  been 
so  mercifully  appointed,— the  keepuig  of  the  Sabbath.. 
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The  illustrious  scholars  to  whom  we  have  just  referred, belong-i 
ingtoan  again  whichreligion  received^  atleast^  an  otUwardhomBgc, 
were  secure  of  those  regularly  recurring  periods  of  relaxation,  in 
which  thej  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  stadies.  The  mere 
repose  of  the  Sabbath  may,  indeed,  be  physically  beneBcial  to  the 
mass,  although  they  forget  in  their  Sunday  rambles  their  loftiest 
duty,  that  of  worshipping  their  Maker.  But  for  the  toil-wonii 
perhaps,  care-worn,  man  of  letters,  what  will  the  mere  Sunday 
holiday  do  ?  He  may  wander  in  the  pleasant  fields^  he  may 
enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  river,  but  amid  all,  the  mind  mil 
recur  to  its  unfinished  task,  and  the  pages,  still  to  be  written. 
will  float  in  between  him  and  the  loveliest  prospect.  But  let  him 
be  bound  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  strong  tie  of 
religious  affection,  and  then,  however  pressed  for  time,  however 
imperative  the  task,  he  will  rejoice  in  an  institute  which  affords 
appropriate  opportunity  by  addressing  himself  to  higher  and 
better  themes. 

And  who,  save  a  writer,  pressed  with  literaiy  toil  through 
the  week^  can  tell  the  large,  the  abundant,  reward  bestowed, 
when,  after  availing  himself  of  the  Sabbath's  repose,  he 
again  resumes  his  labour  with  a  vigour  and  a  fimnnesa  at 
which  he  himself  wonders.  In  the  keeping  of  this  com- 
mandment, alas!  so  fearfully  neglected  by  thc^  mass  of  our 
literary  men^  there  is  emphatically  a  present  reward.  It  has  beea 
our  sad  lot  to  witness  more  than  one  mstance  of  the  literary  iwy^ 
prematurely  worn  out  by  continued  literary  toil;  men  wfaom 
'  methodism,^  or  'chapel-going,'  might  have  saved.  Would  that 
the  rising  writers  of  our  day — a  day  of  such  fierce  and  eagoc 
competition  in  literature,  as  in  all  other  things— would  at  leaik 
take  example  from  our  great  scholars  of  a  past  age  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Sabbath.  They  would  thus  secure  that  blessing  whi^' 
alone  can  render  the  most  earnest  exertions  successful,  and  th0|r 
might  trust  that  He,  who  hath  promised  length  of  days  to  the 
righteous,  would  also  bestow  an  honourable,  and  a  hapgy 
old  age. 
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Art.  YI.— TAtf  Book  of  Twelve  Minor  PropketM  trmuhted  fir§m  tkf 
ortgitml  Hehrem:  with  a  CommeiUmy,  Critieal,  PkUokaieUp  mi 
Exeg€tic€d,    By  E.  Uendereon,  D.D.    8to.   LoDdon:    nsmiUos^ 

Adams,  &  Co.  * 

It  is  a  wise  maxim — In  ail  reasoningi  settle  prindples  a$  starimff' 
points  before  you  begin  the  race. — ^No  superstrocturej  however 
fine^  can  be  sidfe  without  aa  adequate  foundation  j  hence  manjr 
ehiborate  specimens  of  ratiocination  break  down,  or  fail  <tf  Pfpr 
ducing  conviction,  because  they  ultimately  rest  on  principles 
which  the  hearer  or  reader  disputes  or  doubts.  .  The  labour  1^ 
thrown  away,  if  the  work  is  not  built  upon  a  rock« .  We  muat^ 
therefore,  go  back  with  every  opponent  to  some  common  g^und.^ 
and  many  controversies  would  be  settled,  if  the  preliminary, 
were  more  closely  examined,  and  not  a  step  taken  in  advance.^ 
the  terminus  had  been  fixed. 

There  is  no  controversy  in  which  this  rule  is  so  important  ^ 
that  between  the  Romanist  and  the  Protestant;  umoertiumh 
none  in  which  it  has  been  so  much  evaded*  Could  attention^  lyiy 
the  first  instance,  be  confined  to  it,  many  a  bewildered  a^z^ 
would  see  its  way  to  an  oracle,  and  would  hear  no  uncerbmL 
sound.  The  wanderers  in  deserts  and  in  dens  would  stand  auc£ 
upon  his  pinnacle  of  light,  and  exultingly  exclaim — 'Our  souIiiIl 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.' 

Religion  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  huxnan  wantiL  Mot 
are  wilUng  to  pay  such  a  price  for  it>  and  are  such  bad  judges  of 
the  commodity,  that  in  their  harte  to  possess  it,  or.  St  least .^ 
think  so,  they  have  failed  to  test  it;  and  consequently  haTe  ixi 
all  ages  been  dupes  of  imposture.  Nowrelipan,  to  possess  aii^Tr 
power  to  impart  consolation,  must  show  itself  to  be  divine«h 
No  man  can  put  any  hearty  ccmfidence  in  a  religion  that  ia  cb-* 
viously  human  in  its  invention,  or  that  mystifies  and  oonccsd^ 
its  real  origin.  Every  man  has  a  right,  nay,  it  is  every.  Bisilfs 
duty,  to  examine  carefully  and  scmpiuoual^  the  question. '  Is  tihob 
doctrine  from  heaven  or  of  men  ? '  It  is  a  ouestion  that  oug^ 
to  be  first  settled.  The  belief  that  the  world  is  in  possession  oC 
a  divine  revelation  must  precede  all  discussions  refljieeting  it» 
import.  Its  authority  cannot  be  made  avi^lable  until,  it  hat 
been  established.  But  supposing  the  conviction  of  its  anthoritv 
once  produced  by  an  appeal  to  SLdequate  evidence^. ai&d  the  book 
of  revelation  opened  to  our  understandings^  or  oni^  uadentand- 
ings  to  its  dictates,  we  then  possess  a  dear  and  inuAutaUo  founda* 
tion  for  what  is  called  personal  religiQM,}9fjA  fat  every  other  fiirnt 
Qi:  r^^pn  which  ];eli(^  can  ysmm*    Psia.  ULifii  vUl.  genniM 
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and  living  root ;  the  only  heavenly  plant  that  will  thrive  and 
Bhed  its  fruit  in  our  hearts^  and  every  other  plant  moat  be 
rooted  up. 

It  is  as  disastrous  as  strange  that  attempts  should  have  been 
so  long  and  so  extensively  made  to  graft  religion  on  another 
stocky  surely  a  wild  one.  Yet  so  it  has  been^  and  ao  it  ia  atilL 
Reason  and  common  sense  are  outraged  by  what  is  done  in  the 
name  of  revealed  religion — not  by  religion  itself,  but  by  its  pre- 
tended administrators.  Throughout  the  greatest  part  both  of 
Christendom  and  the  Christian  era  a  foundation  demonstrably 
false  has  been  introduced^  not  simply  to  the  neglect,  but  to  the 
modification^  of  the  only  true  and  sufficient  one.  It  might  be 
asked  then — does  any  sect  or  church  called  CkrUiian  allege  any 
other  than  a  divine  foundation,  or  start  from  any  other  point 
than  revelation  ?  We  say;  no ;  but  what  is  conceded  at  the  first 
stage  is  denied  at  the  next. 

A  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  if  called  to  reason  with  a  sceptic^ 
would,  no  doubt,  first  endeavour  to  establish  the  propositioii 
that  a  divine  revelation  exists,  and  that  he  can  produce  docu- 
ments which  can  be  historicidly  shown  to  possess  the  ipsisrima 
verba  of  inspiration ;  and  supposing  him  to  have  wrought  that 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  sceptic,  he  would  then  resolutely 
refuse  him  the  privilege  of  receiving  that  divine  teaching  directly 
from  its  own  documents.  He  would  interpose  a  human  oraclCi 
through  which  alone  the  divine  instruction  is  to  be  received.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  sceptic  yielded  to  conviction  and  ad- 
mitted that  a  divine  revelation  was  proved  to  exist,  when  he 
had  felt  the  bond  which  such  a  conviction  laid  upon  conacienoe^ 
and  was  about  to  open  the  book  and  consult  it  for  himself,  hia 
teacher  would  interpose  and  lay  a  prohibition  upon  the  natural 
and  reasonable  use  of  the  very  volume,  which  he  had  just  proved 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God  to  man.  '  The  church/  he  8ay% 
'  is  the  keeper  and  guardian  of  this  book.  None  else  ia  author- 
ized to  interpret  its  contents.  You  must  not  consult  it  aa  yon 
would  any  other  volume :  it  is  at  the  peril  of  your  soul  to  do  ao. 
You  might  fall  into  ruinous  error.  Su£Fer  the  church  to  dictate 
what  you  shall  believe  and  practice,  and  renounce  at  once  and 
for  ever  all  right  to  indulge  in  private  or  personal  interpretationa. 
This  is  the  very  term  of  your  salvation :  reject  it^  and  I  de> 
nonce  you  as  still  an  infidel  and  a  heretic  worthy  of  eternal 
damnation.^ 

The  converted  sceptic  might  very  naturally  and  logically 
ply — '  I  will  do  as  you  require,  unreasonable  as  it  aeema,  aa  ai 
as  I  am  convinced  that  your  requirement  is  founded  on  the  book 
itself  which  you  have  convinced  me  is  divine ;  but  you  will  nefcr 
induce  me  to  forego  the  right  of  studying  and  nndentanding 


for  myself  the  precious  words  of  a  divine  camnmnicationi  by  the 
force  of  your  authority;  because^  though  I  have  been  coimooed 
by  the  strength  of  your  argument,  yet  I  see  nothing  in  irottT 
authority  above  that  of  a  fellow-inquirer  after  trnth.  loa  have 
convinced  me  of  a  fact — ^a  most  important  and  interesting  one^^ 
and  that  very  fact  it  is  which  now  enforces  npon  my  conscience 
the  duty  of  opening  the  book,  that  I  may  ascertain  what  the 
will  of  my  Creator  may  be.  You  must  yourself  admit  that.  I 
can  know  nothing  of  your  authority  or  that  of  your  ehurch  till 
I  have  consulted  the  book.  I  admit  its  divine  authorship  upon 
rational  evidence — ^but  as  to  your  authoritr  to  prohibit  my  pei^ 
vate  perusal  and  interpretation — it  may  be  so,  or  it  may  be 
otherwise — but  let  me  judge  of  that  question  by  studying  the 
contents  of  the  volume/  '  No/  says  the  Romanisti  ^  not  one 
page  shall  you  unfold  till  you  have  agreed  to  accept  the  senM 
which  the  church  has  put  upon  the  contentSi  and  abjuie  ^fimr 
right  to  form  your  own  views  thereon.'  Here  the  parties  divide 
on  one  of  the  very  first  foundations  of  religion.  Which  of  ibe 
litigants  has  clear  reason  on  his  side,  which  does  honour  to  Gkid 
and  his  word, — ^which  destroys  the  only  true  foundation  of  to* 
ligion,  and  as  illogically  as  impiously,  substitutes  a  fiilse,  a  hnmaa 
foundation  in  its  place,  on  which  is  to  rest  the  supofstr ucture  of 
our  personal  religion  and  our  immortal  hopes,— -4JI  can  judge; ' 

The  existence  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  tiie  correlative  oUi- 
gation  of  examining  and  understanding  it  for  ourselves,  bein^ 
the  only  first  principles  requisite  or  admissible,  it  might  have 
been  fairly  and  rationaUy  inferred,  that  no  man  or  set  of  men 
would  ever  presume  to  interpret  or  direct,  by  any  limitationa  or 
restrictions  issuing  out  of  their  own  mn^disant  authority,  tiie 
legitimate  effect  of  those  principles  upon  human  nature.  Tb.% 
attempt  to  interpose  between  the  word  of  the  Creator  and  the 
intellect  of  his  creitures,  not  by  argument,  or  explanation, 
but  by  absolute  command  and  prohibition,  is  equally  8e- 
grading  to  the  creature  and  insulting  to  the  Creator.  It  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  passively  acquiesced  in.  It  must  either  be 
vindicated  by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  intpiied 
book ;  or,  if  it  cannot,  it  must  be  spumed  and  execrated  as  lin 
attempt  at  tyranny  the  most  presumptuous,  the  most  prepos- 
terously wicked,  both  against  God  and  man,  that  was  ever  per- 
petrated under  the  sun. 

Some  persons  have  been  absurd  and  presumptuous  en^mghlo* 
tliink  and  even  say,  that  they  could  sugggest  vast  improveiftents 
in  the  laws  and  arrangements  of  the  physical  universe  ;^  but  -kl^ 
never  heard  or  read  of  any  one  who  had  proposed  to  iftopki¥^ 
the  element  by  which  our  oipins  of  virion  act ;  Gt  of  anj  in- 
ventor of  a  superior  medium  through  which  all  eyes  ahoald  be 
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allowed  or  compelled  by  statute  to  contemplate  the  face  of  heaveii 
and  earth.  Yet  for  many  a  long  centnzy  no  divine  light  wai 
allowed  to  fall  upon  human  intellects^  save  that  which  came  to 
them  through  the  refracting^  andj  we  may  add,  obacoringy  me- 
dium of  the  church;  and  no  spiritual  reality  was  allowed  to 
become  visible^  even  by  that  medium,  but  just  such  at  the  church 
approved.  Still  no  one  certified  the  world  of  the  chuidi's 
honesty^  verity,  and  authority  but  the  church  Uaejf.  Yet  all  the 
time  it  talked  of  logic,  and  professed  to  reason;  but  it  was  in 
this  vicious  circle. 

Of  all  th3  enormities  which  human  presumption  haa  ever 
committed,  this  is  obviously  the  most  monstrous,  and  the  most 
injurious — ^that  both  the  determination  ofthe  tent  of  inapiration, 
and  the  interpretation  of  that  text,  should  be  claimed  and  usurped 
by  a  set  of  men  who  can  show  no  more  title  to  such  authority 
than  any  other  set  of  men.  Yet  Rome  has  claimed,  and  does 
still  claim  as  tenaciously  as  ever,  the  exclusive  right  to  settle  both 
these  first  principles  of  religion.  Its  own  Latin  volgate  has 
been  made  to  supersede  the  original  text,  and  is  absolutely  iso* 
lated  frt)m  all  emendation  and  correction,  while  even  that  is  not 
allowed  to  explain  its  own  meaning,  but  is  forbidden  to  be  un- 
stood  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  church  under- 
stands it,  upon  pain  of  everlasting  damnation.  This  is  the  triple 
crime  of  which  in  the  name  of  mankind  we  accuse  the  chunsh 
of  Rome — a  crime  to  which  all  its  priests  and  ecclesiastics  are 
accessories — first,  treachery  to  their  sacred  trust ;  for  they  re- 
ceived the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us :  second,  tyramifji  over 
the  intellects  of  God's  human  creatures ;  for  they  debar  us  fircmi 
the  rational  use  of  those  oracles :  and  thirdly,  treamm  against 
the  Lord  of  spirits;  for  they  have  usurped  his  supreme  and 
exclusive  prerogative  over  conscience. 

If  the  Protestant  reformation  had  efiected  nothing  for  the 
world  beyond  these  two  things — the  emancipation  of  the  text  of 
Scripture  from  the  iron  bands  and  brazen  clasps  of  Rome,  and 
the  vindication  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  from  the  crush- 
iiig  authority  of  pretended  infallible  interpreters,  it  would  have 
merited  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  generap 
tions.  For  what^  we  may  ask,  was  the  position  in  which,  prior  to 
that  event,  divine  revelation  was  placed  ?  Were  its  very  words 
before  the  world?  Was  it  recognised  as  the  basis  of  faith? 
Was  not  even  the  version  which  the  church  professed  to  hold  as 
its  charter  imprisoned  in  a  dead  language,  and  all  vemaculan 
forbidden  ?  Were  not  the  originals,  from  which  the  church's 
vulgatc  was  professedly  derived,  neglected,  and  all  stimulus  to 
compare  and  examine  the  ipsissima  verba  of  revelation  itself  with- 
drawn? nay,  had  not  the  original  text  absolutely  sunk  into  oon- 
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tempt  bj  the  final  establishment  of  the  viilg&te  ns  the  sole 
anthority?  Undoubtedly  this  was  the  state  of  the  matter;  and 
it  accounts  for  the  numerous  and  serious  difficulties  of  various 
kinds,  with  which  Christian  scholars  had  to  contend,  when  the 
reforoiation  began  to  draw  aside  the  ml  which  had  been  inter- 
posed, and  to  recal  attention  to  the  original  text,  and  to  the 
Mht  of  every  man  to  read  and  understand  it  for  himself.  The 
effort  then  put  forth  aimed  a  decisive  blow  both  against  tlie 
foondation  and  the  whole  fabric  of  human  inventions  in  religion. 
Its  tendency  was  soon  perceived  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
church;  and  all  possible  means  and  appliances  were  arrayed 
■gainst  it.  Of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  deny  that  tlierc 
were  manuscripts  and  versions  in  existence  of  higher  innate 
aathority  than  the  vulgate.  Rome  itself  bad  nourished  and  still 
contained  scholars  who  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  value  of  their 
mamiscripta,  and  of  the  dependence  of  their  own  version  upon 
the  originals.  But  criticism  was  overlaid  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. From  an  infallible  standard  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
All  collections  and  collationswere  superseded.  Every  question  re- 
lating to  the  letter  of  inspiration  was  foreclosed ;  and  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  debating  or  opening  them,  save  for  the  gr&tifica- 
tioQ  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  or  the  conviction  of  the  sceptic. 
The  library  was  closed  and  the  priest  kept  the  key  of  real  know- 
ledge in  his  pocket.  ThusChristiauity  appeared  to  rest  upon  a  new 
and  artificial  foundation.  Tlie  priesthood  bad  stepped  into  the 
Almighty's  throne  and  usurped  his  functions.  They  had  vir- 
tually forbidden  God  to  speak  to  his  creatures  but  by  their 
mouth.  The  consequences  of  this  system  of  treachery  and 
tyranny  were  patent  enough ;  for  everywhere  the  people  were  so 
estranged  from  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation  existing  in  the 
world,  and  existing  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teach- 
eth  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  that  no  man  thought  of 
asking '  n  hnt  saith  the  Scripture  ?'  but  almost  uniformly,  'What 
says  tlie  church  V  And  while  the  attempt  to  push  the  former 
questiou  was  denounced  as  heresy,  and  punished  with  death,  the 
answer  of  the  latter  was  deemed  the  end  of  all  controversy. 

For  nearly  a  thousand  years,  or  thereabouts,  this  state  of  things 
had  continued.  It  had  grown  venerable  by  antiquity,  and  had 
become  a  hoary  and  an  established  fraud.  It  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  break  up  the  enchantment  of  this  Uring  ecclesiastical 
authority,  to  step  back  upon  the  foundation  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, to  determine  their  relative  values;  to  trace  the  genealogy 
of  versions  and  the  purity  of  their  sources.  Diu-iug  the  long 
period  we  have  indicated,  inquiry  after  the  actual  word  of  God 
had  ceased,  and  the  very  desire  of  beholding  and  of  hearing  it 
had  to  be  created.  The  very  languages  in  which  divine  revelation 
u   B  B  2 
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existed  were  despised.  Some  few  penetratiiig  minds  there  had 
always  been,  which  could  not  repose  in  human  authority  though 
comprising  both  church  and  state.  These  either  traced  out  for 
themselves  a  firmer  foundation  of  faithj  or^  secretly  fioUing  into 
infidelity^  regarded  the  whole  affair  of  the  church  as  a  yeiy  in- 
genious, but  at  the  same  time  a  very  profitable  fraud,  in  which 
they  might  innocently  act  their  part  and  share  the  spoil.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  long  periods,  and  in  high  places,  large 
numbers  of  the  clergy  had  been  sceptics  at  heart ;  for  they  had 
acuteness  enough  to  discern  the  hollowness  of  the  church's  pre- 
tensions, but  were  destitute  of  that  historical  knowledge  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  repose  their  faith  on  a  divine 
foundation. 

But  the  noble  conception  of  recovering  and  making  univer- 
sally audible  the  unadulterated  testimony  of  Gh>d  to  his  crea- 
tures, the  bold  idea  of  appealing  to  every  man's  understanding 
and  conscience  as  to  the  claims  of  that  testimony  upon  his  feith 
and  obedience,  prior  to  any  authority  in  the  churchy  whether 
contemplated  as  the  germ  of  the  reformation  or  as  its  finiit,  con- 
stituted then,  and  constitutes  at  this  day,  the  very  essence  and 
sum  of  the  controversy  with  Rome.  These  are  the  principles 
which  that  church  resolutely  denies,  but  upon  which  manifestly 
rests  the  hope  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  destined  glory  of  the 
world^s  Redeemer.  It  was  the  strength  of  this  conviction  in 
individual  minds  which  first  made  reformers.  A  pure  and  ex- 
alted heroism  moved  them  to  the  conflict  against  those  whom 
they  could  regard  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  enemies  to  the 
word  of  God,  because  they  kept  it  in  bondage.  Their  assertion 
and  defence  of  their  first  principles  left  them  httle  leisure  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  text,  or  lay  down  rules  of  criticism. 
It  was  a  work  of  greater  urgency,  and  they  wisely  felt  it,  to  give 
the  word  of  God  liberty,  by  causing  it  to  speak  in  a  few  of  the 
vernaculars  of  Europe.  It  was  honour  enough  for  one  race  of 
reformers  to  have  vindicated  the  liberation  of  that  word  and  the 
right  to  use  it.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
do  more.  They  stood  very  much  isolated  from  each  other,  and 
had  little  opportunity  for  concert  and  co-operation.  Calm  study 
and  patient  research  into  learned  languages,  then  very  rarely 
cultivated,  and,  therefore,  but  imperfectly  known,  was  out  of  the 
question.  Their  ground  had  to  be  gained  inch  by  inch  from  a 
most  resolute,  crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  powerful  foe,  who  fought 
as  for  life  against  the  startling  novelties. 

For  a  length  of  time,  therefore,  a  beginning,  and  only  a  begin- 
ning, was  made  in  the  arduous  task  of  collecting  and  reviewing 
the  original  te\t  and  its  various  versions.  That  they  should 
iiavc  found  all  these  matters  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
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fusion  is  not  surprising,  since  it  had  been  so  long  neglected : 
neither  is  it  matter  of  complaint  that  they  should  have  done  so 
little  towards  placing  them  in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  very 
novelty  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  the  paucity  of  means  and 
opportunities  for  effecting  it,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  every- 
where surrounding  it,  may  excuse  all  the  imperfections  and 
mistakes  which  their  successors  have  detected.  Considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  they  achieved  wonders 
which  have  never  been  surpassed.  If  learned  men  in  Protestant 
churches,  since  the  reformation,  had  emulated  the  noble  examples 
set  them  in  the  infancy  of  the  struggle,  to  make  public  the  pure 
word  of  God,  if  they  had  possessed  equal  skill  and  manifested 
equal  zeal,  the  important  work  would  have  been  much  further 
advanced  in  our  day  than  it  is. 

But  after  the  settlement  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  some- 
thing like  political  security,  and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
recovered  privileges,  a  season  of  repose  and  indifference  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  sublime  enterprise  which  had  been  only  com- 
menced, and  which  ought  to  have  been  still  pursued,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  neglected.  Privileged  versions  were  made  and 
given  to  the  Protestant  world ;  but  little  was  attempted,  and, 
consequently,  little  effected  to  secure  a  standard  text.  Here 
and  there  an  individual  of  indomitable  zeal,  of  superior  learning, 
and  of  large  resources,  undertook  Herculean  labours,  and  some- 
times accomplished  works  of  incalculable  importance  and  of  im- 
perishable renown.  The  revival  of  classical  learning,  while  it 
materially  assisted,  yet,  by  engrossing  attention,  in  some  measure 
retarded,  the  work  of  biblical  revision.  Even  to  this  day  Pro- 
testant scholars  and  divines  have  been  more  ambitious  of 
excelling  in  classics  and  the  exact  sciences,  than  in  studies  purely 
biblical  and  critical. 

Every  one  knows  how  deficient  our  own  country  was  for 
more  than  a  century  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent, in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  its  cognates.  At  our 
universities  it  had  become  unfashionable.  Divines  and  theolo- 
gians were  scarcely  expected  to  read  it;  and  though  a  few 
scholars  throughout  the  land  cultivated  it  in  private,  and  attained 
no  mean  proficiency,  yet  it  had  ceased  to  be  made  a  requirement 
for  the  office  of  a  Christian  teacher,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
sought  as  a  needful  accomplishment.  Among  Protestant  dis- 
senters, however,  the  case  has  been  somewhat  different;  for 
since  they  have  been  permitted  to  set  up  academies  and  coUeges 
of  their  own,  they  have  not  only  provided  for  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew,  but  have  frequently  added  Syriac  and  Arabic — and,  as 
a  consequence,  we  believe  we  may  affirm,  that  dissenting  minis- 
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ters  generally  are  mucli  better  versed  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  text  than  their  brethren  of  the  establislied  church.  ^ 

We  will  not^  however^  here  indulge  in  remarks  which  might 
be  deemed  invidious.  We  prefer  to  speak  of  oar  countiy  and 
of  the  state  of  biblical  learning  generally  among  Hie  Proteitaiit 
churches.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  various,  and,  we  believe 
promising^  symptoms  of  improvement.  F6r  many  years  Germany 
has  taken  the  lead^  and  been  indeed  £Eur  in  advance.  We  tnist, 
however^  that  Ghreat  Britain^  which  was  foremost  to  hold  up  the 
beacon  of  divine  light  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  haa 
in  modem  times  achieved  the  unrivalled  honour  of  spreading  the 
word  of  life  in  the  vernaculars  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
earthy  will  not  be  much  longer  in  the  rear.  With  such  means 
as  are  possessed  by  our  imiversities,  and  such  patronage  as  may 
be  readily  commanded  by  those  who  pertain  to  the  licheat  Pro- 
testant church  in  Europe^  it  would  be  a  national  dishonour,  if  we 
did  not  keep  pace  with  poorer  and  weaker  commnnities,  in  all 
the  studies  which  are  directed  to  the  integrity  and  elucidation 
of  the  sacred  text. 

We  are  happy  again  to  meet  Dr.  Henderson,  the  theological 
professor  at  Highbury  college^  in  that  field  of  labour  wheron 
already  he  has  won  unfading  laurels.  His  travels  in  earlier  Kfe, 
his  labours  in  the  dissemination  of  the  word  of  God  throughoot 
Europe^  and  his  acquaintance  with  modem  languages  and  litera- 
ture^ crowned  by  the  quiet  studies  and  scholastic  habita  of  hn 
latter  ycars^  have  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  text^  and  illustration  of  the  import  of  sacred 
Scripture.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  superior  advantages,  and 
fewer  still  have  turned  their  advantages  to  better  account.  We 
trust  his  life  and  health  may  still  be  continued  to  enable  him 
further  to  serve  the  important  cause  to  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  labours  and  studies  have  been  devoted. 

The  work  which  is  now  before  us  is  a  companion  to  his  fomier 
volume  containing  the  translation  of  Isaiah,  with  a  critical,  phi- 
lological^ and  exegetical  commentary.  It  will  now  only  require 
two  or  three  similar  volumes  on  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  Duiel, 
and  Ezekiel^  to  complete  the  propheticsJ  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  it  will  greatly  delight  us  to  know  the  learned 
author  is  enabled  by  adequate  vigour,  and  encouraged  by  pub- 
lic patronage,  to  undertake. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  precisely  similar  to  that  upon 
Isaiah.  He  aims  tliroughout  to  give  his'  readers  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  as  imparted  in  the  sacred  text.  '  With  the  view  of 
determining  this,  he  has  laid  under  contribution  all  the  means 
within  his  reach,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  original  state  of  the 
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Hebrew  text^  and  the  tme  and  unsopldsticated  meaning  of  that 
text.  He  has  constantly  had  recoumii  to  the  collection  of  varions 
readings  made  by  Kennecott  and  De  Bossi;  he  has  compared 
the  renderings  of  the  Seventy,  the  Targums,  the  Syriac^  the 
Arabic^  the  Vnlgate^  and  other  ancient  versions ;  he  has  con- 
sulted the  best  critical  commentaries;  he  has  availed  himself 
of -the  results  of  modem  philological  research ;  and  he  has  con- 
ducted the  whole  under  tne  influence  of  a  disposition  to  place 
himself  in  the  times  of  the  sacred  writers,  surrounded  by  the 
scenery  which  they  exhibit,  and  impressed  by  the  different  as- 
sociations, both  of  a  political  and  a  spiritual  character,  which 
they  embody.  In  all  his  investigations  he  has  endeavoured  to 
cherish  a  deep  conviction  of  the  inspired  authority  of  the  books 
which  it  has  been  his  object  to  illustrate,  and  of  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility which  attaches  to  all  who  undertake  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  oracles  of  Grod/ 

Besides  the  brief  account  of  its  author,  which  precedes  each 
of  these  prophetical  books,  we  have  a  general  preface,  con- 
taining a  summary  of  aU  that  is  known  concerning  what  was 
anciently  denominated  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets, — ^that 
they  were  regarded  as  forming  one  collective  body  of  writings. 
The  Rabbins  called  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  these  twelve, 
the  four  latter  prophets.  Gregory  Nanzianzen  also,  in  de- 
scribing the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  speaks  of  them  as 
one  book.  The  time  when  they  were  thus  collected  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty ;  but  their  number  is  recognized,  and 
their  memory  honoured  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  Ecdesias- 
ticus  xlix.  10,  which  dates  about  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  collection  of  the  sacred  books,  generally,  is 
by  learned  Jews  ascribed  to  the  great  synagogue,  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Ezra,  and  continued  till  within  three  hundred 
years  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  appears  to  be  a  well-founded 
opinion,  that  Nehemiah  also  had  a  hand  in  completing  this  col- 
lection, as  well  as  in  gathering  together  the  other  books  of  the 
sacred  canon.  In  tUs  work  he  would  no  doubt  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  Malachi,  as  Dr.  Henderson  has  observed; 
and  thus  the  seal  of  an  inspired  prophet  would  be  set  to  the 
entire  Jewish  canon.  The  testimony  of  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  (chap.  ii.  ver.  13)  gives  strength  to  this  opinion ; 
and  we  know  of  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  accuracy  of 
that  statement.  It  is  this: — 'TTie  same  things  also  were  re- 
ported  in  the  writings  and  commentaries  of  Neemias ;  and  how  he, 
founding  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  Kings  and 
the  Prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings  concern^ 
ing  the  holy  gifts,'  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  minor 
prophets  were   all  contained  in  the  Jewish  canon,  when  the 
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Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy  was  nndertakeiij  which  carries 
us  back  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  of  the  date  when 
the  eauon  was  thus  completed. 

The  task  of  translating  these  prophetical  writings,  and  of  pro- 
ducing a  commentary  which  should  enable  the  English  reader 
to  enter  into  their  full  import,  is  unquestionably  one  ot  the 
most  difficult  and  arduous  which  any  author  could  undertake. 
The  peculiarities  of  style,  manner  and  drcumstanoe ;  the  local, 
national  and  historical  allusions,  the  bold  and  unfamiliar  imagery 
so  profusely  employed  to  give  effect  to  prophetic  representations, 
all  contribute  to  perplex  the  interpreter.  It  is  no  Sght  praise 
to  say  that  Dr.  Henderson  has  accomplished  this  task  with  a 
degree  of  ability  never  surpassed  in  an^  similar  undertaking. 
He  has  resolutely  adhered  to  the  principle  maintained  in  Ui 
former  work — ^that  no  prophecy  contains  a  double  sense.  His 
uniform  effort,  therefore,  is  to  bring  to  light  that  one  sense 
which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
His  interpretation  of  various  passages  indicates  his  opinion  that 
the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  will  be  restored  to  their  own  country. 
He  considers  this  an  ineritable  inference  from  the  prophetic 
page,  interpreted  according  to  his  principles.  It  is  a  matter  on 
wlucli  learned  authorities  so  greatly  differ,  that  we  are  content 
simply  to  state  the  fact,  that  such  is  Dr.  Henderson's  opinion. 
The  objections  to  it  are  not  formally  answered ;  nor,  so  fiur  as  we 
have  observed,  has  it  been  stated  whether  he  expects  their 
return  after  or  before  their  adhesion  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  would  not  be  suitable  here  to  enter  into  minute  verbal  cri- 
ticisms, or  to  weigh  the  reasons  which  induced  a  preference  for 
any  particular  interpretation.  Where  we  differ  from  the  author, 
which  we  sometimes  do,  we  admire  his  skill  and  learning.  In* 
stead  of  entertaining  our  readers,  however,  with  criticisma  on 
Hebrew  roots,  we  will  present  them  with  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  taken  from  that  remarkable  and  much  controverted  pre- 
diction  in  Zcchariah,  chap,  xiv.,  with  part  of  the  comment  on 
the  fourth  verse. 

1.  Behold  the  day  of  the  Jehovah  cometh, 

And  thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee. 

2.  For  I  will  collect  all  the  nations  against  Jerusalem  to  battle. 
And  the  city  shall  be  taken. 

And  the  houses  plundered,  and  the  women  ravished ; 

And  halt'  the  city  shall  go  forth  into  captivity. 

But  the  rest  of  the  people  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  Ibe  city. 

[i.  And  Jehovah  shall  go  forth, 
And  (ight  with  those  nations. 
As  in  the  day  when  he  fought 
In  the  day  of  battle. 
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4.  And  bis  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day 

On  the  mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east; 

And  the  mount  of  Olives  shall  be  split  in  its  midst. 

Toward  the  east  and  toward  the  west, 

Into  a  very  great  valley  ; 

Half  of  the  mountain  shall  recede  towards  the  north, 

And  half  of  it  towards  the  south. 

5.  And  ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley  of  my  mountains. 
For  the  valley  of  the  mountains  shall  reach  to  Azal ; 
Yea,  ye  shall  flee  as  ye  fled  from  the  earthquake. 

In  the  days  of  Uzziab,  king  of  Judah ; 
For  Jehovah  my  God  shall  come. 
And  all  the  holy  ones  with  thee. 

6.  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day 

That  there  shall  not  be  the  light  of  the  precious  orbs. 

But  condensed  darkness. 

But  there  shall  be  one  day, 

(It  is  known  to  Jehovah,) 

When  it  shall  not  be  day  and  night ; 

For  at  the  time  of  the  evening  there  shall  be  light. 

8.  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day 

That  living  waters  shall  proceed  from  Jerusalem, 
Half  of  them  to  the  eastern  sea. 
And  half  of  them  to  the  western  sea ; 
In  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be. 

9.  And  Jehovah  shall  become  king  over  all  the  earth  ; 
In  that  day  Jehovah  alone  shall  be. 

And  his  name  alone* 

10.  And  all  the  earth  shall  be  changed 

As  it  were  into  the  plain  from  Geba  to  Rimmon, 

South  of  Jerusalem  ; 

And  she  shall  be  exalted. 

And  be  inhabited  in  her  place, 

From  the  gate  of  Benjamin, 

To  the  place  of  the  former  gate, 

To  the  gate  of  the  corners ; 

And  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel 

To  the  king's  wine- vats. 

And  they  shall  dwell  in  her. 

And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse. 

And  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  in  safety. 

The  note  upon  verses  4  and  5  will  greatly  displease  the  inter- 
preters  of  the  Advent  school,  who  have  indulged  such  extraw- 
dinary  visions  upon  this  passage.  It  is  as  follows :  the  scene  is 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans : — 
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'  These  verses  convey,  in  language  of  the  most  beautiful  poetical 
imagery,  the  assurance  of  the  eneotual  means  of  eeoape  that  should 
be  provided  for  the  truly  pious.  We  aooordingly  learn  uom  Eusebius. 
that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war,  the  Christwn  church  at 
Jerusalem,  in  obedience  to  the  warning  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  xzIt.  IQp 
fled  to  Pella,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  where  they  liTsd  in  safety.  As 
the  Mount  of  Olives  lay  in  their  way,  it  is  represented  as  cleaTing 
into  two  halves,  in  order  to  make  a  passage  for  them/  [not  fiOom 
variowt  verbal  criticisms,  and  the  note  canchides  ikm] — 'That  a  tatnie 
personaJ  and  pre-millennial  advent  of  the  Redeemer  is  here  taught, 
I  cannot  find/ 

In  conclusion^  we  beg  to  recommend  the  carefkil  penual  of 
this  elaborate  work  to  all  biblical  scholars.  It  is  an  nonour  to 
the  age,  the  country^  and  the  denomination  of  the  author,  and 
will^  we  doubt  not,  enhance  the  reputation  he  has  already  ae- 
quired.  Younger  scholars  must  be  upon  their  guard  against  ty- 
pographical errors;  for  though  the  volume  is  beautifully  printed, 
yet  it  requires  a  much  larger  table  of  errata  than  is  given.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  patronage  of  the  public  will  soon  afford 
the  learned  author  an  opportunity  of  correcting  them.  We 
heartily  wish  the  work  an  extensive  sale.  It  will  be  an  inva- 
luable addition  to  every  minister's  library.  To  poor  minister^ 
their  friends  could  scarcely  make  a  more  acceptable  and  useful 
present^  than  this  and  the  former  volume  on  Ismah.  Our  readers 
will  pardon  the  suggestion  for  the  sake  of  the  motive. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Priests,  Women,  and  Families.   By  J.  Michelet.    IVans- 

lated  from  the  French  by  C.   Cocks,  Bachdier  dhn  Lettrea,  etc. 

Sixth  Edition.     London:  Longman  and  Co.,  1846. 
2.  The  People.     By  J.  Michelet,  translated  with  the  anthor'a  capedd 

permission,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.     London:  Longman  and  Co.«  1846. 
3.  The  Jesuits.     By  MM.  Michelet  and  Quinet.    Translated  by  C. 

Cocks.    B.  L.  Longman,  &  Co. 

There  is  no  sign  of  the  lively  and  jealous  fiselinga  exoted  in 
the  public  mind  in  England^  by  the  eager  spirit  of  popiah  pvoie- 
lytism  so  broadly  manifested  of  late  years^  as  the  reception  of 
the  work  of  M.  Michelet — '  Priests^  Women,  and  FamUiea/  One 
publisher  boasts  to  have  sold  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  copieB 
of  a  translation  of  this  work;  another^  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand.       Catholic     Churches    springing     up    everywhere 
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amongst  us;  oonvents  foundiog;  the  yery  clergj  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  quitting  their  warm  fellowships  and  warmer 
livings  to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  phenomena 
which  strike  the  reflecting  with  wonder.    They  ask, — 

"  What  1  are  we  running  back  to  dark  ages  ?  Is  this  the  frnit  of 
science  and  of  philosophy,  that  we  sboold  quit  freedom  for  slarery,  enquiry 
for  non-enquiry,  the  goi^el  for  tradition,  truth  in  all  its  noon-day  clear- 
ness for  the  imbecile  munmiery  and  childish  legends  of  Rome  ?  Can 
all  that  our  fiathers  have  fought  for  and  suffered  to  break  the  iron  yoke 
of  spiritual  despotism  be  again  surrendered  ?  Shall  we  once  more  set 
up  that  which  set  up  the  rack,  the  dungeon,  and  the  living  pile  ?  Have 
we  won  the  privilege  of  unshackled  opinion ;  can  we  enquire  and  discuss 
without  its  being  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes;  uid  are  we  ready  to 
stoop  our  necks  again  to  the  soul-petrifying  chain  of  the  arrogant 
priest  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  with  all  our  boasted  enlightenment,  oar  re- 
searches in  the  regions,  both  of  history  and  mind,  that  we  can  become 
saintly  drivellers,  and  the  world's  bright  career  terminate  in  mockory 
and  mental  servility  ?" 

These  appearances  of  things  might  well  awake  wonder ;  might 
well  warrant  these  enquiries — ^but  there  is  little  danger — ^the  sun 
is  not  going  out — ^it  is  only  a  very  partial  eclipse.  There  are 
two  causes  sufficient  to  explain  all  that  has  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land— the  unconquerable  ambition  of  the  Romish  hierarchy^  and 
the  long  and  happy  absence  of  Pojpish  intrigue  and  cruelly  from 
the  eyes  of  the  British  public.  Smce  we  gave  a  pretty  tolerably 
decisive  proof  of  our  determination  not  to  allow  of  thedominanceof 
Popery  in  England  by  the  expulsion  of  James  ii.,  we  have 
enjoyed  a  long  reprieve  from  the  public  arrogance  and 
domestic  nuisance  of  that  creeping  pest^  the  bachelor  clergy 
of  Rome.  Public  opinion  has  gone  forward  with  erect  head  and 
bold  heart ;  in  our  confidence  we  have  resumed  the  legal  dis- 
abilities of  those  who  when  in  power  would  permit  no  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  not  even  social^  much  less  political  privileges  to 
those  who  dared  to  differ  from  their  religious  creed.  We  have  oeen, 
therefore^  somewhat  startled  of  late  years^  to  see  the  symptoms  (^ 
aspiration  in  the  popish  party  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We 
see  Rome  openly  elated  by  the  recent  working  of  its  old  leaven 
in  the  Church  of  England,  calculating  on  recovering  the  rich 
sovereignty  of  these  affluent  kingdoms,  and  from  time  to  time 
putting  up  the  most  solemn  and  public  prayers  for  the  return 
of  England  to  the  bosom  of  the  knowing,  and  as  she  calls  herself^ 
the  loving  old  mother.  That  day,  however,  will  never  more  arrive. 
There  are  in  all  countries  silly  people  who  do  not  know  when 
they  are  well  off  till  they  get  a  pinch  for  their  folly,  and  idle 
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people,  who^  for  the  sake  of  a  little  excitement^  will  adopt  any 
novelty,  however  absurd.  But  these  do  not  constitute  any  great 
proportion  of  the  British  public.  The  heart  of  England  is  sound ; 
her  inteUect  is  awake^  she  knows  the  past^  she  eiqoys  the  present, 
and  she  will  take  care  of  the  future.  K  she  has  lorgotten  what 
popery  is  in  the  ease  of  her  happy  estate^  she  has  only  to  look 
abroad,  and  there  she  will  see  enough  to  secure  her  judgment  from 
any  temporary  delusion.  The  great  movement  at  present  going 
on  in  Germany  is  a  sufficient  awakener.  What  has  stirred 
like  a  tempest  the  whole  ocean  of  Catholic  life  over  almost  ereiy 
district  of  that  great  nation?  The  horrors  resulting  from  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  against  which  they  have  long  petitioned 
the  Pope  in  vain,  and  the  insultto  the  human  understanding  in  en- 
deavouring, amid  all  the  advance  of  modem  intelligence^  to  chain 
it  down  to  the  idiotic  fables  and  jugglery  of  the  most  orutish  of  part 
ages  ?  What  has  kindled  civil  war  in  the  cantons  of  Switierland? 
The  intrigues  of  Jesuits  ?  What  roused  that  proverbially  CathoUc 
Spain  to  universal  hostility  to  monkery,  and  broke  up  at  once  that 
old  system  of  epicurean  swinerv  ?  The  fact  that  no  man  found 
himself  safe  in  his  most  domestic  relations,  from  the  insinuating 
espionage,  and  corrupting  influence  of  an  unmarried^  unmarriage- 
able  swarm  of  sanctified  idlers  ?  M.  Michelefs  book  comes  now 
forth  to  show  us  the  monstrous  effects  of  the  confessional  and 
of  Jesuitry  in  comparatively  free  and  excitable  France. 

In  Germany,  that  religious  ferment,  which  broke  out  on  the 
protestation    of  llonge  against  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves^  has 
been  going  on  for  these  twenty  years  in  the  public  mind.     The 
scandal  to  public  morals,  and  to  private  manners^  everywhere 
occasioned  by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  horrors  result- 
ing from  that  diabolical  institution^  have  been  of  such  a  nature 
iis  completely  to  op^n  the  eyes  of  the  most  simple  and  stupid, 
and  to  occasion  loud  demands  for  its  removal.    According  to 
German  policy,  every  means  has  been  used  to  suppress  the 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  revelations  which  from  time  to  time 
were  taking  place.     The  press  was  securely  prevented  by  the 
censor  from  ever  alluding  to  them ;  the  police  hushed  all  pos- 
sible discussion  regarding  them.     Yet,  spite  of  all  this,  such 
bloody  and  tragic  facts  have  oozed  tlirough  the  thick  walls  of 
nnnnerics,  and  cast  a  horrible  shade  on  the  still  roofs  of  village 
parsonages,  as  have  thrilled  with  indignant  terror  the  heart  of 
every  hearer.     In  many  parsonages  the  people  have  preferred 
to  see  a  family  of  children  growing  up  of  whose  parentage  no 
({ncstion  could  be  asked,  to  risking,  even  by  a  single  remark, 
tiie  incrciisc  of  that  feeling  by  which  infanticide  was  made  cer- 
tain, and  fearfully  fre(|nent.     In  many  states  those  religious 
pilgrimiigcs  to  the  bhrines  of  certain  popular  saints^  which  still 
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in  Austria  and  Bavaria  are  very  numerous,  in  which  often  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  people  will  be  engaged,  making  long 
journeys  through  solitary  forests  and  over  the  mountains,  en- 
camping in  obscure  places  far  from  towns  by  night,  and,  per- 
haps, for  days,  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  around  the  shrine,  in 
some  as  lonely  a  spot,  have  been  obliged  to  be  forbidden  by 
government,  from  the  license  and  the  crimes  to  which  they 
gave  origin,  and  in  which  the  clergy  often  figured  most  mis- 
chievously for  the  interests  of  religion.  In  Austria  the  resort 
to  these  shrines  is  still  enormous.  In  the  month  of  September, 
alone,  the  visitants  to  that  of  Maria  Taferl,  near  Linz,  often 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  all  summer 
the  people  are  streaming  from  Vienna,  and  numberless  other 
places,  to  that  of  the  Black  Virgin  at  Mariazell  in  Styria.  To 
what  miseries  and  crimes  the  shameless  cupidity  and  trading 
blasphemy  of  Rome  have  given  rise  in  every  part  of  the  world ! 
To  what  a  miserable  necessity  has  it  reduced  itself  by  its  doc- 
trine of  infallibility,  for,  having  once  sanctioned  these  follies,  it 
cannot  now  condemn  or  abolish  them.  It  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain them  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  while  civilization  and 
science  are  every  day  pouring  a  more  intolerable  flood  of  light  upon 
them.  It  is  by  this  very  doctrine  of  infallibility  that  Providence 
has  nailed  the  Mother  of  Abominations  to  the  tree  of  destruc- 
tion. There  is  no  fear  of  her  ever  again  resuming  her  sway 
over  the  Christian  world.  The  governments  of  the  most  Catho- 
lic states  are  compelled  to  curb  that  license  which  she  allows, 
and  to  put  down  those  Atrocities  which  have  received  the 
patronage  and  the  blessings  of  the  most  celebrated  pontiffs. 
The  very  clergy,  themselves,  writhe  and  groan  under  the  bon- 
dage into  which  the  decree  of  Gregory  VII.  has  thrown  them. 
A  decree  which  has  condemned  them  to  a  living  death,  and  made 
them,  where  they  should  be  the  fountains  of  holiness,  the  most 
prolific  fountains  of  crime  and  scandal.  In  vain  have  they  im- 
plored the  Pope  to  reconsider  and  abolish  this  unnatural  decree; 
its  abohtion  now  would  bring  down  the  whole  papal  fabric. 
They  are  fast  knit  together  in  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  and 
must  stand  and  fall  together.  The  friends  of  truth  may  rejoice 
that  to  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  the  Romish  church  may 
turn,  it  can  there  only  see  destruction.  Retain  celibacy,  and 
the  very  clergy  will  cover  the  church  with  disgrace,  and  finally 
desert  it,  as  now  in  Germany ;  abolish  it,  and  the  whole  hocus- 
pocus  of  papal  infallibility  explodes.  In  the  Black  Songs  of  Bene- 
dict Dalei,  purporting  to  be  the  poetic  autobiography  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  the  whole  terrible  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  purgatory  and 
lonely  wretchedness  of  a  priest's  life  are  depicted  with  a  feeling 
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that  makes  you  shrink  with  horror  firom  the  contemplatioii.  It 
is  this  terrible  reality^  acting  alike  on  priests  and  people  in 
Catholic  countries^  making  the  priesf  s  life  a  tme  miMrr,  eon- 
verting  him  into  a  spy  and  a  tool,  compelling  him  who  hai 
vowed  before  God  to  proclaim  the  tmth,  into  a  stiidied  and  ineri- 
table  supporter  of  the  most  infSunous  frauds,  a  oonrapter  of  the 
minds  of  the  young,  and  a  tyrant  where  he  dioold  be  the  friend ; 
it  is  because  the  confessional  has  become  the  soul-trap  of  Satan, 
and  the  well  of  all  spiritual  pollutions,  that  the  popular  mind 
has  revolted  from  the  system  throughout  Oennany,  and  will 
revolt  from  it,  finally,  everywhere.  In  England  we  hsve  had 
these  horrors  removed  from  our  observation,  and,  therefixei 
Catholicism  is  tolerable  and  even  piquant  to  the  imagination^ 
let  M.  Michelet  say  what  it  is  in  France. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  M.  Michelet,  in  H<»iiKTig  with 
Catholic  priests  comes  chiefly  in  contact  with  the  Jesuits,  the  most 
active,  able,  intriguing,  and  indomitable  of  aU.  Mr.  (yConneU,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  boasted  that  there 
was  not  a  charge  against  the  Jesuits  which  he  could  not  under- 
take to  refute.  It  was  a  vain  boast.  Mr.  (yConnell's  word  is 
not  of  that  weight  that  it  will  be  accepted  against  all  hiatoiT; 
and  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  same  in  every  nation.  In 
every  Christian,  and  some  pagan  nations,  they  have  excited  the 
same  feeling  towards  them — that  of  indignation  and  distrosL 
They  have  been  expelled  from  every  country  into  which  th^ 
have  found  their  way,  and  out  of  Rome  itself.  Yet  Mr.  O'Connd 
will  undertake  to  defend  their  innocence  against  all  the  worid, 
the  common  sense  of  all  mankind,  and  the  very  infallibility  of 
the  pope.  Mr.  O^Connell  must  himself  be  a  Jesuit,  whose  doc- 
trine it  is  that  a  man  may  say  anything,  because  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means.  M.  Michelet  regards  the  policT  of  ths 
Jesuits  in  all  ages  and  in  all  purposes,  even  the  most  bloody,  as 
most  e£fectually  served  by  their  influence  over  women.  To  tmahe 
traces  the  most  horrible  wars  and  massacres  which  they  have 
stirred  up. 

'  The  weak  minds  of  womeD,  after  the  corruption  of  the  aixteenth 
century,  spoiled  beyond  all  remedy,  full  of  passion,  fear,  and  wicked 
desires,  mingled  with  remorse,  seized  greedily  on  the  means  of  sin- 
ning conscientiously,  of  expiating  without  either  amendment,  ame- 
lioration, or  return  towards  God.  They  thought  themselves  happy 
to  receive  in  the  confessional,  by  way  of  penance,  some  little  politieal 
commission,  or  the  management  of  some  intrieue.  They  liansfemd 
to  this  singular  manner  of  expiating  their  faults  the  very  violence  of 
the  guilty  passions,  for  which  the  atonement  was  to  be  made ;  and. 
in  order  to  remain  sinful,  they  were  oflen  obliged  to  commit  Crimea. 
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'  The  passion  of  woman,  inconstant  in  everything  else,  was  in 
this  case  sustained  by  thevigorous  obstinacy  of  the  mysterious  and 
invisible  hand  that  urged  her  forwards.  Under  thb  impulse,  at  once 
gentle  and  strong,  ardent  and  persevering,  firm  as  iron,  and  dissolv- 
ing as  fire,  characters  and  even  interests  gave  way. 

'  Some  examples  will  help*us  to  understand  this  better.  In  France, 
old  Lesdiguieres  was,  politically,  much  interested  in  remaining  a 
proiestant ;  as  such  he  was  the  head  man  of  the  party.  The  king, 
rather  than  the  governor  of  Dauphine,  he  assisted  the  Swiss,  and 
protected  the  populations  of  Yaud  and  Romand  against  the  house  of 
Savoy.  But  the  old  man's  daughter  was  gained  over  by  Father 
Cotton.  She  set  to  work  upon  her  father  with  patience  and  address, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  quit  his  high  position  for  an  empty 
title,  and  change  his  religion  for  the  title  of  constable. 

'  In  Germany,  the  character  of  Ferdinand  i.,  hb  interest,  and  the 
part  he  had  to  play,  would  have  induced  him  to  remain  moderate, 
and  not  become  the  vessel  of  his  nephew,  Philip  ii.  With  violence 
and  fanaticism  he  had  no  choice  left,  but  to  accept  a  secondary  place. 
The  emperor's  daughters,  however,  intrigued  so  well,  that  the  house 
of  Austria  became  united  by  marria£;e  to  the  houses  of  Lorraine  and 
Bavaria.  The  children  of  these  ramilies  being  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  the  latter  repaired  in  Germany  the  broken  thread  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Guises,  and  had  even  better  fortunes  than  the  Guises 
themselves ;  for  they  made  for  their  own  use  certain  blind  instru- 
ments, agents  in  diplomacy  and  tactics — skilful  workmen,  certainly, 
but  still  mere  workmen.  I  speak  of  that  hardy  and  devout  generation, 
of  Ferdinand  ii.  of  Austria,  of  Tilly,  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
those  conscientious  executors  of  the  g^eat  works  of  Rome,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  carried  on  for  so  long  a 
time,  throughout  Europe,  a  warfare  which  was  at  once  barbarous 
and  skilful,  merciless  and  methodical.  The  Jesuits  launched  them 
into  it,  and  then  carefully  watched  over  them ;  and  whenever  Tilly, 
on  his  charger,  was  seen  dashing  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  cities. 
or  the  battle-field,  covered  with  the  slain,  the  Jesuit,  trotting  on  his 
mule,  was  not  far  off. 

'  This  vile  war,  the  most  loathsome  in  history,  appears  the  more 
horrible, by  the  almost  total  absence  of  free  inspiration  and  spontaneous 
impulse.  It  was,  from  its  very  beginning,  both  artificial  and  me- 
chanical— like  a  war  of  mockeries  and  phantoms.  These  strange 
beings,  created  only  to  fight,  march  with  a  look  as  void  of  martial 
ardour,  as  their  heart  is  of  affection.  How  could  they  be  reasoned 
with  ?  What  language  could  be  used  towards  them  ?  What  pity  could 
be  expected  from  them  ?  In  our  wars  of  religion,  in  those  of  the 
revol  ution,  they  were  each  men  who  fought,  each  died  for  the  sake 
of  his  idea,  and,  when  he  fell  on  the  battle-field,  he  shrouded  himself 
in  his  faith.  Whereas  the  partisans  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  have 
no  individual  life — no  idea  of  their  own  ;  their  very  breath  is  but  the 
inspiration  of  the  evil  genius  who  urges  them  on.  These  automatons, 
who  grow  blinder  every  day,  are  not  the  less  obstinate  and  bloody. 
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No  history  would  lead  us  to  understand  this  abomiaabla  fJie^enieMni 
if  there  did  not  remain  some  delineation  of  them  in  the  haUiah  pia- 

tures  of  that  diabolical,  damned,  Salvator  Rosa. 

-  ■        .  •  ■ 

'  Behold  then  this  fruit  of  mildness,  benignity,  and  pateiutji-  sie 
how,  afler  having,  by  indulgence  and  connivance,  externunatad  lab- 
rality,  seized  on  the  family  by  surprise,  fascinated  the  mother*  and 
conquered  the  child,  and  by  the  devirs  own  art  ruaed  the  ami- 
machine,  they  are  found  to  have  created  a  monster,  whose  whole  idea, 
life  and  action,  were  murder,  nothing  more. 

'  Wise  politicians,  amiable  men,  good  fathers,  who.  with  bo  much 
mildness  have  skilfully  arranged  from  afar  the  Thirty  Tears'  War, 
seducing  Aquaviva,  the  learned  Ganisius,  and  the  good  PosKTino, 
the  friend  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  will  not  admire  the  ffezi^ifitj 
of  your  genius  ?  At  the  very  time  you  were  organizing  this  terrible 
intrigue  of  this  second  and  prolonged  Bartholomew,  you  were  mildly 
discussing  with  the  good  saint  the  difference  that  ought  to  be  ob- 
served between  those  who  '  died  in  love,  and  those  who  died  for 
love.' — pp.  26—28. 

Michelet  might  have  added  that  Ferdinand  the  II.«  who,  whik 
he  sate  and  told  his  beads,  accomplished  the  ezterminmtioa  of 
TEN  MILLIONS  OF  MEN^  died,  thinking  he  had  done  God 
service. 

The  atrocities  committed  in  this  war  have  scarcdy  any  panlM. 
The  Jesuit  order  had  arisen  as  the  army  of  the  chtundh  to  ezto^ 
minate  the  heresy  of  Luther,  and  they  actually  did  aacceed  m 
rooting  out  Protestantism  and  almost  every  living  bouI  fitNB 
Bohemia,  to  say  nothing  of  different  parts  of  Oennany. 
The  German  historians  calculate  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  of  Germany  perished.  In  Saxony  alone,  within  two 
years,  nine  hundred  thousand  men  were  destroyed.  Aogaboi^, 
which  before  had  eighty  thousand  inhabitants^  hadj  at  the  aid 
of  the  war^  only  eighteen  thousand.  In  BerUn^  there  were  oaly 
three  hundred  burghers  left ;  and  the  same  proportion  held  in 
all  Germany.  The  grand  triumph,  however,  of  Tilly  and  the 
Jesuits^  was  in  the  massacre  of  Magdeburgh.  The  aoldien 
amused  themselves  as  a  relaxation  from  their  wholesale  horron 
practised  on  the  adults,  with  perpetrating  tortures  on  chiUreB. 
One  man  boasted  that  he  had  tossed  twenty  babes  on  hia  spear. 
Others  they  roasted  alive  in  ovens ;  and  others  they  pinioned 
down  in  various  modes  of  agony,  and  pleased  themselves  with 
their  cries  as  they  sat  and  ate.  Writers  of  the  time  deseritae 
thousands  dying  of  exhaustion ;  numbers  creeping  naked  inla 
corners  and  cellars,  in  the  madness  of  famine  falling  upon,  tear- 
iiig  to  pieces,  and  devouring  each  other ;  children  being  devoured 
by  parents  and  parents  by  children ;  many  tearing  up  bodies 
from  the  graves,  or  seeking  the  pits  where  horse  kiOera  thrsw 
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their  carcases^  for  the  carrion,  and  even  breaking  the  bones  for 
the  marrow,  after  they  were  full  of  worms  1  Thoosands  of  vil* 
lages  lay  in  ashes;  and  after  the  war,  a  person  might,  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  go  fifty  miles  in  almost  any  direction  witib- 
out  meeting  a  single  man,  a  head  of  cattle,  or  a  sparrow ;  while 
in  another,  in  some  ruined  hamlet,  you  might  see  a  single  old 
man  and  a  child,  or  a  couple  of  ola  women.  '  Oh  Gk>d,'  says 
an  old  chronicler,  ^  in  what  a  miserable  condition  stand  our 
cities  I  Where  before  were  thousands  of  streets  there  are  now 
not  hundreds.  The  citizens  by  thousands  had  been  chased  into 
the  water,  hunted  to  death  in  the  woods,  cut  open,  and  ih^ 
hearts  torn  out,  their  ears,  noses,  and  tongues  cut  off,  the  soles 
of  their  feet  opened,  straps  cut  out  of  their  backs;  women^ 
children,  and  men  so  shamefully  and  barbaxouslY  used  that  it  is 
not  to  be  conceived.  How  miserable  stand  the  UtUe  towns,  the 
open  hamlets  I  There  they  lie  burnt,  destroyed,  so  that  neither 
roof,  beam,  door,  nor  window  is  to  be  seen.  The  churches? 
they  have  been  burnt,  the  bells  carried  away,  and  the  most  holy 
places  made  stables,  market-houses,  some  of  the  very  altars 
being  purposely  defiled  with  filth  of  all  kinds.' 

Whole  villages  were  filled  with  dead  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  destroyed  by  plague  and  hunger,  with  quantities 
of  cattle, — which  had  been  preyed  on  by  dogs,  wolves,  and  vul- 
tures, because  there  had  been  no  one  to  mourn  or  to*  bury  them* 
Whole  districts  which  had  been  highly  cultivated  were  again 
grown  over  with  wood;  famiUes  who  had  fled,  in  return- 
ing after  the  war,  found  trees  glowing  on  their  hearths ;  and 
even  now,  it  is  said,  foundations  of  villages  are  in  some  places 
discovered  in  the  forests,  and  traces  of  ploughed  lands.  It  is  the 
fixed  opinion,  that  to  this  day  Qermany,  in  point  of  political  free- 
dom, and  the  progress  of  public  wealtn  and  art,  feels  the  duMS- 
trous  consequences  of  this  war. 

Here  is  one  of  the  first  exploits  of  the  Jesuits  after  thw 
were  organised  into  the  army  of  the  church  under  their  general^ 
Loyola,  to  extirpate  the  heresy  of  Luther.  Before  Mr.  (yCon- 
nell  proceeds  any  further,  let  him  justify  that  deed,  if  he  can  or 
dare.  The  horrible  Tilly,  inspired  with  the  most  demoniacal 
fanaticism  of  Jesuitism  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  Magdeburg, 
spoken  of  above,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  dedaxing 
that  the  destruction  of  that  fine  city  and  the  atrocities  committed 
were  the  finest  thing  that  had  been  seen  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  regretting  only  the  emperor's  daughters  had  not 
seen  it ! 

M.  Michelet  traces  the  progress  of  priestcraft  from  1600  to 
to  the  present  hour.  He  gives  us  the  roiritual  loves  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  and  Madame  Chantal,  of  Fenelon  and  Lady 
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Guyon,  Fenelon  and  ^f  adame  de  la  Maisonfortj  of  Bosanet  and 
Sister  Cornuau,  the  crimes  of  Mother  Agueda^  the  loves  of 
Father  La  Colombiere  and  Marie  Alacoque,  the  history  of 
Quietism,  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  condition  of 
the  interior  of  puuneries.  It  is  to  the  effect  of  the  priestly 
influence  in  families  m  France  at  the  present  moment  that  ve 
shall  chiefly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  One  or  two 
points  only  stop  us  a  moment  by  the  way.  The  story  of  Mother 
Agucda  is  an  episode  of  that  nature,  which,  as  we  have  hinted 
above,  might  be  paralleled  in  ^hole  volumes  from  the  Catholic 
secret  history  of  Southern  Germany. 

*  There  was  amongst  the  Carmelites  of  Lerma  a  holy  woman.  Mother 
Agueda,  esteemed  as  a  saint.  People  went  to  her  fix>m  all  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  get  her  to  cure  the  sick.  A  convent  was  fbnnded 
on  the  spot  which  had  been*  so  fortunate  as  to  g^ve  her  biith.  Then, 
in  the  church,  they  adored  her  portrait  placed  within  the  choir ;  and  then 
she  cured  those  who  were  brought  to  her,  by  applying  to  tbem  ccftaia 
miraculous  stones  which  she  brought  forth,  as  they  said,  with  pains  nmi- 
lar  to  those  of  childbirth.  This  miracle  lasted  twenty  years.  At  hit 
the  report  spread  that  those  confinements  were  but  too  true,  and  that  iha 
was  really  delivered.  Ti.e  Inquisition  of  Logrono  having  made  a  visit 
to  the  convent,  arrested  Mother  Agueda,  and  questioned  the  other  nuns, 
among  whom  was  the  young  niece  of  the  saint.  Donna  Vincenta.  Hie 
latter  confessed,  without  any  prevarication,  the  commerce  that  her  aunt, 
herself,  and  the  others  had  with  the  provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  the 
prior  of  Lerma,  and  the  priors  of  the  first  rank.  The  saint  had  beea 
confined  five  times,  and  her  niece  showed  the  place  where  the  cfaildicn 
had  been  killed  and  buried,  the  moment  they  were  bom.  They  fbond 
the  skeletons. 

'  What  is  not  less  horrible  is,  that  this  young  nan,  only  nine  yean  of 
age,  a  dutiful  child,  immured  by  her  aunt  for  this  strange  life,  and  having 
no  other  education,  firmly  believed  that  this  was  really  the  devout  life, 
perfection,  and  sanctity,  and  followed  this  path  in  full  confidence  imoa 
the  faith  of  her  confessors. 

'  The  grand  doctor  of  these  nuns  was  the  provincial  of  the  CarmeBteik 
Juan  de  la  Vega.  He  had  written  the  life  of  the  saint,  and  arnmscd  htf 
miracles ;  and  he  it  was  who  had  had  the  skill  to  have  her  glorified,  aad 
her  festival  observed,  though  she  was  still  alive.  He  himself  was  cna- 
sidered  almost  a  saint  by  the  vulgar.  The  monks  said  everywhcK  tfc^ 
since  the  blessed  Juan  de  la  Croix,  Spain  had  not  seen  a  man  so  anatuc 
and  penitent.  According  to  their  custom  of  designating  inosCrioas 
doctors  by  a  titular  name,  such  as  angelic,  seraphic,  etc.,  be  waa  called 
the  ecstatic.  Being  much  stronger  than  the  saint,  he  resisted  the  tor- 
ture, whereas  she  died  in  it :  he  confessed  nothing,  except  that  he  had 
received  the  money  for  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  masses  that  he 
had  not  said ;  and  he  got  ofi^  with  being  banished  to  the  oonvent  of 
Duruclo.' — pp.  86^7. 
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M.  Michelet  considers  that  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  present 
day  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  early  times  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
sons  of  peasants,  not  half  educated^  are  chiefly  what  supply  the 
priestly  ranks^  and  that  they  endeavour  to  hide^  by  an  assumed 
sanctity^  their  deficiencies,  in  an  age  when  the  laity,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  every  day  becoming  better  and  better  informed.  He 
shows,  too,  that  the  treatment  of  the  nuns  in  the  convents  has 
much  degenerated  since  the  middle  ages,  and  is  now  most  bar- 
barous. Then  they  were  allowed  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  their 
existence  by  cultivating  flowers,  and  by  transcribing  manuscripts^ 
and  painting  in  them  many  of  those  exquisite  miniatures  which 
so  completely  betray  the  love  and  patience  of  a  female  hand.  At 
a  time  when  our  young  ladies  in  England  again  begin  to  take 
the  strange  fancy  for  imprisoning  themselves  for  life,  and  we 
have  seen  in  London,  that  on  such  a  day  a  nun  is  going  to  take 
the  veil,  it  will  be  well  for  every  one  to  read  Michelet's  accoimt 
of  what  that  life  is  now  in  France.     He  says : — 

'  Fifteen  years  ago  I  occupied,  in  a  very  solitary  part  of  the  towfi,  a 
hoase,  the  garden  of  which  was  adjacent  to  that  of  a  convent  of  women. 
Though  my  windows  overlooked  the  greatest  part  of  their  garden,  I  had 
never  seen  my  sad  neighbours.  In  the  month  of  May,  on  Rogation- 
Day,  I  heard  numerous  weak,  very  weak  voices,  chanting  prayers,  as  the 
procession  passed  through  the  convent  ^rden.  The  singing  was  sad, 
dry,  unpleasant ;  their  voices  false,  as  if  spoiled  by  suffering.  I  thought 
for  a  moment  they  were  chanting  prayers  for  the  dead ;  but  listening 
more  attentively,  I  distinguished,  on  the  contrary,  '  Te  rogamns,  audi 
no8 ;  the  song  of  hope  wmch  invokes  the  benediction  of  the  God  of  life 
upon  fruitful  nature.  Tliis  May-song,  chanted  by  these  lifeless  nuns, 
offered  to  me  a  bitter  contrast.  To  see  these  pale  girls  crawling  along 
on  the  flowery  verdant  turf,  these  poor  girls,  who  never  will  bloom 
again ! — ^The  thought  of  the  middle  ages,  which  had  at  first  flashed  across 
my  mind,  soon  died  away :  for  then,  monastic  life  was  connected  with  a 
thousand  other  things ;  but  in  our  modern  harmony,  what  is  this  but  a 
barbarous  contradiction,  a  false,  harsh,  grating  note  ?  What  I  then  be- 
held before  me,  was  to  be  defended  neither  by  nature,  nor  by  history. 
I  shut  my  window  again,  and  sadly  returned  to  my  book,  lliis  sight 
had  been  painful  to  me,  as  it  was  softened  or  atoned  for  by  no  poetical 
sentiment.  It  reminded  me  much  less  of  chastity  than  of  sterile  widow- 
hood, a  state  of  emptiness,  inaction,  disgust — of  an  inteUectnal  and 
moral  fast,  the  state  in  which  these  unf(»tunate  creatures  are  kept  by 
their  absolute  rules.' — pp.  126 — 7. 

Such  is  a  peep  at  the  exterior  life  of  a  convent ;  it  is  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  ireary  interior : — 

'  Do  you  believe  that  this  poor  nun  is  tranquil  in  this  life  so  mo- 
notonous ?  How  many  sad,  but,  alas !  too  true  confessions  I  could 
relate  heroi  that  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  tender  CetcAiL^^ 
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friends  who  had  gone  and  received  their  tears  in  their  bosom,  and 
returned  pierced  to  the  heart  to  weep  with  me. 

'  What  we  most  wish  for  the  prisoner  is,  that  her  heart,  and 
almost  her  body,  may  die.  If  she  be  not  shattered  and  crushed  into 
a  state  of  self  oblivion,  she  will  find  in  the  convent  the  united  suffer- 
ings of  solitude  and  of  the  world.  Alone,  without  being  able  to  be 
alone !  Forlorn,  yet  all  her  actions  watched  !  The  preliminary  con- 
fession of  the  nuns  to  the  superior,  easily  acceded  to  in  the  first  fit 
of  enthusiasm,  soon  becomes  an  intolerable  vexation. 

'  Forlorn  !  This  nun,  still  young,  yet  already  old  through  absti- 
nence and  grief,  was  yesterday  a  boarder,  a  novice  whom  they  ca- 
ressed. The  friendship  of  the  young  girls,  the  maternal  flattery  of 
the  old,  her  attachment  for  this  nun,  or  that  confessor,  eTerytbing 
deceived  her,  and  enticed  her  onwards  to  eternal  confinement,  We 
almost  always  fancy  ourselves  called  to  God,  when  we  follow  an 
amiable  enchanting  person,  one  who,  with  that  same  smiling,  cip* 
tivating  devotion,  delights  in  this  sort  of  spiritual  conquest.  As  soon 
as  one  is  gained,  she  goes  to  another :  but  the  poor  girl  who  fblioired 
her,  in  the  belief  that  she  was  loved,  is  no  longer  cared  for. 

'  Alone,  in  a  solitude  without  tranquility  of  mind,  and  without 
repose.  How  sweet,  in  comparison  with  this,  would  be  the  solitude 
of  the  woods !  The  trees  would  still  have  compassion ;  thej  are 
not  so  insensible  as  they  seem  ;  they  hear  and  they  listen. 

'  A  woman's  heart,  that  unconquerable  maternal  instinct,  the  basis 
of  a  woman's  character,  tries  to  deceive  itself.  She  will  soon  find 
out  some  young  friend,  some  lively  companion,  a  favourite  pupiL 
Alas !  she  will  be  taken  from  her.  The  jealous  ones,  to  find  favour 
with  the  superiors,  never  fail  to  accuse  the  purest  attachments.  Hie 
devil  is  jealous  in  the  interest  of  God — he  makes  his  objections  for 
the  sake  of  God  alone. 

'  What  wonder,  then,  if  this  woman  is  sad,  sadder  every  day,  fre- 
quenting the  most  melancholy-looking  avenues,  and  no  longer 
speaks  ?  Then  her  solitude  becomes  a  crime.  Now  she  is  pointed 
out  as  suspected  :  they  all  observe  and  watch  her.  In  the  daytime? 
It  is  not  enough.  The  spy  system  lasts  all  night :  they  watch  ber 
sleeping,  listen  to  her  when  she  dreams,  and  take  down  her  words. 

'  The  dreadful  feeling  of  being  thus  watched  night  and  day,  must 
strangely  trouble  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  The  darkest  hallacina- 
tions  come  over  her,  and  all  those  wicked  dreams  that  her  poor  rea- 
son, when  on  the  point  of  leaving  her,  can  make,  in  broad  daylight, 
and  wide  awake.  Vou  know  the  visions  that  Piranesi  has  engraved: 
vast  subterranean  prisons,  deep  pits  without  air,  staircases  that  yon 
ascend  for  ever  without  reaching  tiie  top,  bridges  that  lead  to  an 
abyss,  low  vaults,  narrow  passages  of  catacombs,  gprowing  closer  sod 
closer.  In  these  dreadful  prisons,  which  are  punishments,  yoa  may 
perceive,  moreover,  instruments  of  torture,  wheels,  iron  coOsrs, 
whips. 

'  In  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  do  convents  of  our  time  differ 
from  houses  of  correction,  and  mad-houses  f    Many  convents  seem 
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to  unite  the  three  characters.  I  know  but  one  difference  between 
them ;  whilst  the  houses  of  correction  are  inspected  by  law,  and  the 
mad- houses  by  the  police,  both  stop  at  the  convent  doors ;  the  law 
is  afraid,  and  dares  not  pass  the  threshold.  The  inspection  of  con- 
vents, and  the  precise  designation  of  their  character,  are,  however, 
so  much  more  indispensable  in  these  days,  as  they  differ  in  a  very 
serious  point  from  the  convents  of  the  old  regime.  Those  of  the  last 
century  were  properly  asylums,  where  (for. a  donation  once  paid,) 
every  noble  family,  whether  living  as  nobles  or  rich  citizens,  placed 
one  or  more  daughters  to  make  a  rich  son.  Once  shut  up  there, 
they  might  live  or  die,  as  they  pleased ;  they  were  no  longer  cared 
for.  But  now,  nttns  inherit,  they  become  an  object  to  be  gained,  a 
prey  for  a  hundred  thousand  snares — an  easy  prey  in  their  state  of 
captivity  and  dependence.  A  superior,  zealous  to  enrich  her  com- 
munity, has  infallible  means  to  force  the  nun  to  give  up  her  wealth  ,* 
she  can,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  under  pretence  of  devotion  and  peni- 
tence, humble,  vex,  and  even  ill-treat  her,  till  she  reduces  her  to 
despair.  Who  can  tell  where  asceticism  finishes  and  captation 
begins,  that  ' compeUe  entrare*  applied  to  fortune?  A  financial  and 
administrative  spirit  prevails  to  such  a  degree  in  our  convents,  that 
this  sort  of  talent  is  what  they  require  in  a  superior  before  every 
other.  Many  of  these  ladies  are  excellent  managers.  One  of  them 
is  known  in  Paris  by  the  notaries  and  lawyers,  as  able  to  give  them 
lessons  in  matters  of  donations,  successions,  and  wills.  Paris  need 
no  longer  envy  Bologna,  that  learned  female  jurisconsult,  who,  occa- 
sionally wrapped  in  a  veil,  professed  in  the  chair  of  her  father. 

'  Our  modern  laws,  which  date  from  the  Revolution,  and  which, 
in  their  equity,  have  determined,  that  the  daughter  and  younger  son 
shall  not  be  without  their  inheritance,  work  powerfully  m  this 
respect  in  favour  of  the  counter-revolution ;  and  that  explains  the 
rapid  and  unheard-of  increase  of  religious  houses.  Lyons,  that  in 
1789  had  only  forty  convents,  has  now  sixty-three.  Nothing  stops 
the  monastic  recruiters  in  their  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  rich  souls. 
You  may  see  them  fluttering  about  heirs  and  heiresses.  What  a 
premium  for  the  young  peasants  who  people  our  seminaries,  is  this 
prospect  of  power !  once  priest,  they  may  direct  fortunes  as  well  as 
consciences !  Caption,  so  suspicious  in  the  busy  world,  is  not  so  in 
the  convents  ;  though  it  is  here  still  more 'dangerous,  being  exer- 
cised over  persons  immured  and  dependent.  There  it  reigns  un- 
bridled, and  is  formidable  with  impunity.  For  who  can  know  it  T 
Who  dares  enter  here?  No  one.  Strange!  There  are  houses  in 
France  that  are  estranged  to  France.  The  street  is  still  France ; 
but  pass  yonder  threshold,  and  you  are  in  a  foreign  country. which 
laughs  at  your  laws. 

•  What  then  are  their  laws?  We  are  ignorant  upon  the  subject. 
But  we  know  for  certain — for  no  pains  are  taken  to  disguise  it — that 
the  barbarous  discipline  of  the  middle  ages  is  preserved  in  full  force. 
Cruel  contradiction  !  This  system  that  speaks  so  much  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  soul  and  bod^,  and  believes  it,  since  it  boldly  exposes 
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the  confessor  to  carnal  temptations !  Well !  this  rerj 
teaches  us  that  the  body,  distinct  from  the  soul,  modifies  it  bj  its 
suffering ;  that  the  soul  improves  and  becomes  moie  pure  under  tbt 
lash.  It  preaches  spiritualism  to  meet  valiantly  the  sedaction  of  the 
flesh,  and  materialism  when  required  to  annihilate  the  vill ! 

'  What !  when  the  law  prohibits  to  strike  even  our  gaDej-alares^ 
who  are  thieves,  murderers,  the  most  ferocious  of  men — yon  men  tk 
grace,  who  speak  only  of  charity,  the  good  holy  Vhrgm  mid  the  yemik 
Jesus — ^you  strike  women ! — nay  g^rls,  even  chUdreii — vho,  after  all. 
are  only  guilty  of  some  triQing  weakness  I 

'  How  are  these  chastisements  administered  ?  This  ia  a  cpiestioi, 
perhaps,  still  more  serious.  What  sort  of  terms  of  compoaiUoa  may 
not  be  extorted  by  fear?  At  what  price  does  authoritj  aell  its 
indulgence  ?  AVho  regulates  the  number  of  stripes?  la  it  yoi^  my 
Lady  Abbess  ?  or  you,  Father  Superior  ?  What  must  be  Uiie  capri- 
cious partial  decision  of  one  woman  against  another,  if  the  latter  dis- 
pleases her :  an  ugly  woman  against  a  handsome  one,  or  an  old  one 
against  a  young  girl !     We  shudder  to  think. 

'  A  strange  struggle  oflen  happens  between  the  superior  nan  and 
the  director.  The  latter,  however  hardened  he  miiy  be,  ia  atill  a 
man ;  it  is  very  difRcult  for  him  at  last  not  to  be  affected  for  tha 
poor  girl,  who  tells  him  everything,  and  obeys  him  implidtly. 
Female  art  perceives  it  instantly,  observes  him,  and  foilowa  him 
closely.  He  sees  his  penitent  but  little,  very  little,  but  it  ia  alvaya 
thought  too  much.  The  confession  shall  last  only  so  many  minutei* 
they  wait  for  him,  watch  in  hand.  It  would  last  too  lonn^,  nay  prove, 
that  without  this  precaution,  to  the  poor  recluse,  who  received  from 
every  one  else  only  insult  and  ill-treatment,  a  compasaionate  con- 
fessor  is  still  a  welcome  refuge. 

'  We  have  known  superiors  demand,  and  obtain  several  timea 
from  tiieir  bishops  a  change  of  confessors,  without  finding  any  aufi- 
ciently  austere.  There  is  ever  a  wide  difierence  between  tha 
harshness  of  a  man  and  the  cruelty  of  a  woman !  What  is,  in  your 
opinion,  the  most  faithful  incarnation  of  the  devil  in  this  world! 
Some  inquisitor?  Some  Jesuit  or  other?  No,  a  female  Jesuit, 
some  great  lady  who  has  been  converted,  and  believes  herself  bom 
to  rule,  who  among  this  flock  of  trembling  females  acts  the  Bona- 
parte, and  who,  more  absolute  than  the  most  absolute  tyrant,  uses 
the  rage  of  her  badly  cured  passions  to  torment  her  unfortunate 
defenceless  sisters/ — pp.  129 — 133. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  Catholicism  in  convents.  Who  woold 
not  dread  to  see  their  spirit  amongst  us  ?  How  misguided  by 
education,  unfortunate  from  circumstances  ninst  that  young 
woman  be,  who  can  voluntarily  condemn  herself  for  life  to  one 
of  those  dens  of  despotism,  those  hells  of  lascerated  and  laacerat- 
ing  passion.     But  according  to  M.  Michclct,  it  is  not  to  converta 
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and  religious  houses  that  the  plague  of  Catholicism  confines 
itself.  It  enters  every  houw,  and  lays  waste  every  domestic 
health  where  it  gains  the  ascendency  ;Jt  is  iu  the  family  ih^X  ho 
traces  out,  and  most  energetically  denounces  its  desolating  pre- 
sence. The  priest  and  confessor  is  omnipotent.  The  confessional 
puts  him  in  possession  of  the  dearest,  deepest  secrets  of  woman, 
and  once  possessed  of  them,  he  is  their  tyrant  and  master.  By 
woman  he  then  rules  everything.  Husband,  son,  daughter,  all 
are  within  his  reach,  and  he  sways  and  embitters  the  existence  of 
all.  We  may  select  a  portion  of  a  single  chapter  which  will  give 
us  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the  working  of  the  whole. 

'  If  you  enter  a  house  in  the  evening,  and  sit  down  at  the  family 
table,  one  thing  will  almost  always  strike  you  ;  the  mother  and  daughters 
are  together,  of  one  and  the  same  opinion,  on  one  side,  while  the  father 
is  on  the  other,  and  alone.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  there 
is  some  one  more  at  this  table  whom  you  do  not  see,  to  contradict  and 
give  the  lie  to  whatever  the  father  may  utter.  He  returns  fatigued  with 
the  cares  of  the  day,  and  full  of  those  which  are  to  come  ;  but  he  finds 
at  home,  instead  of  repose  and  comfort  for  the  mind,  only  the  struggle 
with  the  past.' 

'  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  it.  By  whom  are  our  wives  and 
daughters  brought  up  ?  We  must  repeat  the  expression — by  our  enemies, 
the  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  future.  Do  not  cry  out  here, 
nor  quote  me  this  or  that  sermon  you  have  preached.  What  do  I  care 
for  the  democratical  parade  which  you  make  in  the  pubpit,  if  everything 
beneath  us,  and  behind  us,aU  your  little  pamphlets  which  ii^ne  by  thousands 
and  millions,  your  ill-disguised  system  of  instruction,  your  confessional, 
the  spirit  of  which  now  transpires,  show  us  altogether  what  you  are— 
the  enemies  of  liberty  ?  You,  subjects  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  you,  who 
deny  the  French  church,  how  dare  you  speak  of  France  ?' 

'Six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  girls  are  brought  up  by  nuns 
under  the  direction  of  the  priests.  These  girls  will  soon  be  women  and 
mothers,  who,  in  their  turn,  will  hand  over  to  the  priests,  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  both  their  sons  and  their  daughters.  The  mother  has  already 
succeeded  as  far  as  concerns  her  daughter ;  by  her  persevering  impor« 
tunity,  she  has,  at  length,  overcome  the  father's  repugnance.  A  man, 
who,  every  evening,  after  the  troubles  of  business,  and  the  warfare  of 
the  world,  finds  strife  also  at  home,  may  certainly  resist  for  a  time,  but 
he  must  necessarily  give  in  at  last,  or  he  will  be  allowed  neither  time, 
cessation,  rest,  or  refuge.  His  own  house  becomes  uninhabitable.  His 
wife  having  nothing  to  expect  at  the  confessional  but  harsh  treatment, 
as  long  as  she  does  not  succeed,  will  wage  against  him  every  day  and 
eyery  hour  the  war  they  wage  against  her ;  a  gentle  one,  perhaps, 
politely  bitter,  implacable,  and  obstinate.  She  grumbles  at  the  fireside, 
is  low-spirited  at  table,  and  never  opens  her  mouth,  either  to  speak  or 
to  eat ;  then  at  bed  time,  the  inevitable  repetition  of  the  lesson  she  has 
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learned,  eren  on  tbe  pillow.  The  same  sornid  of  the  same  bell  for  ever 
and  ever ;  who  cotdd  withstand  it  ?  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Give  in,  or 
become  mad!'  pp.  148 — 50» 

Aud  thus  the  slavery  is  perpetaated.  Thus  are  the  thoughts, 
the  concerns,  the  most  secret,  the  most  domestic,  the  most  vital 
to  the  honour,  safety  and  interest  of  every  man  put  at  the  mercy 
of  the  black  emissaries  of  a  foreign  prince,  who  has  the  names 
even  of  all  school-girls  who  distinguish  themselves  for  ability 
regularly  sent  to  Rome  to  be  registered  there  for  future  use, 
that  is,  to  make  tools  of  them  when  necessary  against  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  fathers,  and  country.  Let  us  thank  God  that 
this  pestilence  has  not  yet  regained  its  hideous  ascendency  in 
this  country,  and  for  the  hope  that  it  never  will.  That  our 
domestic  hearths  are  yet  free  from  this  most  intolerable  of 
curses ;  that  we  can  repose  the  dearest  secrets  of  our  bosoms  in 
those  of  our  wives,  without  a  fear  that  some  cowled  master 
of  the  black  art  may  steal  into  our  dwelling  in  our  absence,  to 
draw  them  thence,  aye,  by  threats  of  eternal  damnation,  if  neces- 
sary, to  grin  over  in  fiendish  mockery,  or  to  employ  them  to  our 
ruin.  Tet  it  is  for  this  end  that  the  ceaseless  and  most  strenuous 
efiTorts  of  the  whole  catholic  world,  of  the  whole  army  of  Jesuits 
are  daily  directed  against  England,  that  wealthiest  of  nations, 
that  prize  so  desirable  for  the  poor  exchequer  of  Rome. 

M.  Michelet  having  made  this  masterly  exposd  of  the  priest- 
craft of  France,  takes  a  more  comprehensive  subject  —The 
People.  This  work,  as  dealing  M'ith  the  French  people, 
must  be  very  interesting  to  us,  because,  though  the  circum- 
stances of  France  and  England  are  different,  we  find,  on  follow- 
ing M.  Michelet^s  details,  that  the  same  political  and  social 
causes  in  both  countries  go  on  producing  the  same  effects.  He 
finds  a  decided  tendency  to  centralization  and  aristocratic  ab- 
sorption of  property.  The  lands  which  at  the  Revolution  were 
rent  away  from  the  old  noblesse  and  distributed  amongst  the 
people,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  attachment  of  the  small 
proprietors  to  their  little  possessions  gradually,  by  loans  of 
money,  and  then  by  sales,  returning  to  the  hands  of  a  few. 
He  traces,  what  he  calls  the  bondage  of  the  different  classes — of 
the  artizan  to  machinery,  the  ordinary  workman  to  his  habits 
and  ambition  of  rising  out  of  his  class,  of  the  manufacturer  to  the 
intense  competition  with  England  and  other  nations ;  the  trades- 
man, again,  by  competition  which  drives  him  to  adulterate  and 
deceive ;  the  official  to  the  same  cause,  competition  for  all  sorts 
of  offices,  and  hence  low  salaries  and  the  temptation  to  bribery. 
France,  according  to  Michelet,  is  ill  at  ease  in  her  social  condi- 
tion. *  Bondage  I '  he  exclaims,  *  heavy  bondage  !  I  find  it 
among  the  high  and  the  low  in  every  degree,  crushing  the 
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most  worthy^  the  most  humble^  the  mo8t  deserving  I  I  do  not 
speak  of  another  kind^  of  an  oblique^  indirect  djependenqr^ 
Avhich^  beginning  high^  descends  low^  weighs  heavily^  penetrates, 
enters  into  details^  inquiries,  and  wants  to  tyrannize  even  over 
the  very  soul/  In  what  then  does  this  bondage  consist?  In  a 
universal  ambition  to  be  more  than  circumstances  allow.  That 
same  feverish  ambition  of  wealth  and  station,  and  distinction 
which  is  just  as  rife  on  this  side  of  the  channel— the  &tal  dis- 
ease of  aristocratic  rivabry  engendered  by  a  false  condition  of 
things  springing  up  between  great  possessions  and  glittering 
titles,  and  the  acquisition  of  fortunes  which  may  give  those. 
Europe  has  yet  to  pass  through  this  fermentation  of  a  spnrious 
emulation  till  it  finds  how  empty  and  joyless  it  is,  and  the  wise  set 
the  example  of  a  return  to  simplicity,  nature,  and  content.  How 
exactly  is  the  condition  of  both  countries  alike  in  this  respect  :-^ 

'  The  more  wealthy  class  become  more  and  more  distant ;  they 
pass  some  time  in  the  country,  but  do  not  settle  there ;  theb  home 
is  in  town.  They  leave  the  field  open  to  the  village  banker  and  the 
lawyer,  the  secret  confessor  of  all,  who  preys  on  all.  'I  will  no  longer* 
have  any  de&lings  with  these  people/  sajrs  the  proprietor;  '  the  notary 
shall  arrange  every  thing ;  I  leave  it  with  him  ;  hcf  shall  settle  with  me» 
and  give  out  and  divide  the  rent  as  he  pleases.'  The  notary,  in  many 
places,  thus  becomes  the  sole  farmer,  the  only  medium  between  the  rica 
proprietor  and  the  labourer.  A  great  misfortane  for  the  peasant.  To 
escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the  proprietor,  who  woald  generally  wait, 
and  was  long  satisfied  with  promises — he  has  taken  for  his  master  the 
lawyer,  the  mouied  man,  who  knows  only  when  a  bill  is  doe.' — ^p.  39. 

Is  it  better  with  the  manufacturing  population  ? 

'  We  must  enter  the  manufactory  while  it  is  working,  and  then  we 
understand  how  that  silence,  that  captivity  during  long  hours,  enjoin  at 
their  exit,  noise,  cries,  and  movement,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
vital  equilibrium.  That  is  especially  true  of  the  great  spinning  and 
weaving  workshop — that  real  hell  of  ennui.  Ever,  ever,  ever,  is  the 
unvarying  sound  thundering  in  your  ears  from  the  automatic  rumbling 
of  wheels  shaking  the  very  floor.  Never  can  one  get  habituated  to  it. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  as  on  the  first  day,  the  enn\ti,  the  giddiness, 
and  the  nausea,  are  the  same.  Does  the  heart  beat  in  that  crowd? 
Ver}'  little ;  its  action  is  as  if  suspended ;  it  seems  daring  those  long 
hours,  as  if  another  heart,  common  to  all,  has  taken  its  place— -«  metal- 
lic, indifferent,  pitiless  heart; — and  that  this  loud  mmblinff  noife, 
deafening  in  its  regularity,  is  only  its  beating.  The  solitary  task  of  the 
weaver  was  far  less  painful.  Why  ?  Because  he  could  muse.  Ma- 
chinery allows  no  reverie,  no  musing.' — p.  57. 

Of  all  the  officials,  the  worst  paid,  according  to  M.  Michelet, 
is  the  schoolmaster.  The  government  system  of  education  does 
not  answer  in  France.  • 
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'  A  baker's  boy,  in  Paris,  earns  more  than  two  costom-hoase  officen ; 
more  than  a  lieutenant  of  infantry ;  more  than  many  a  magistrate ; 
more  than  the  majority  of  professors ;  he  earns  om  mudk  a»  Mr  parM 
echoolmasters  ! 

'  Shame !  shame !  the  nation  that  pays  the  least  to  those  that  instmcC 
the  people — let  us  blush  to  confess  it — is  France.  I  speak  of  the 
France  of  these  days.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  France,  that  of  the 
Revolution,  declared  that  teaching  was  a  holy  office,  that  the  school- 
master was  equal  to  the  priest.  It  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  first 
expense  of  the  state  was  instruction.  The  Conyention,  in  its  terrible 
penury,  wished  to  give  fifty-four  millions  of  francs  to  primaiy  instruc- 
tion, and  would  certainly  have  done  so,  had  it  lasted  longer.  A  sin- 
gular age,  when  men  called  themselves  materialists,  bat  which  was.  hi 
reality,  the  apotheosis  of  the  mind,  the  reign  of  the  spirit. 

'  I  do  not  conceal  it ;  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  present  daj.  there  is 
not  one  that  grieves  me  more.  The  most  deserving,  the  most  miaemhle, 
the  most  neglected  man  in  France  is  the  parish  schoolmaster.  M.  Lo- 
rain, in  his  '  Tableau  de  1' Instruction  Primaire,'  an  official  work  d  the 
highest  importance,  in  which  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  inspectors,  who  visited  all  the  schools  in  1833.  can- 
not find  expressions  strong  enough  to  describe  the  state  of  misery  and 
abjectness  in  which  he  found  our  teachers.  He  declares  that  some  get 
altogether  but  one  hundred  francs,  some  sixty,  others  fifty. — ^two  pounds 
a-year  !  Moreover,  they  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  payment,  whidi 
often  is  not  forth-coming !  lliey  are  not  paid  in  money  ;  every  ftmilr 
sets  apart  the  worst  of  the  crop  for  the  schoolmaster,  who  goes  om  Ssa^ 
dai/  to  beg  at  every  door  with  a  sack  on  his  back :  he  is  not  welcosM 
when  he  claims  his  small  lot  of  potatoes,  they  find  he  is  robbing  tJkemigsf 
&c.  Since  these  official  reports  new  schools  have  been  erected,  bat  tfas 
fate  of  the  old  masters  has  not  improved.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  will  grant  this  year  the  increase  of  a  hundred  francs. 
which  last  year  was  demanded  in  vain.* — p.  100. 

M.  Michelet  complains  that  the  bourgeoisie,  the  middle  class, 
is  a  failure  in  France,  a  spurious  mongrel  class^  aping  a  nobility^ 
and  despising  the  people  out  of  which  it  is  sprung. 

'  It  is  not  we  who  say  so,  but  itself.  The  most  melancholy  confes- 
sions escape  it  about  its  own  rapid  decline,  and  that  of  fVance.  whom  it 
drags  down  with  it.' — p.  107. 

*  We  have  seen  this  man  of  to-day  decrease  at  every  step  that  seemed 
to  exalt  him.  When  a  peasant,  he  had  austere  morals,  sobriety,  and 
economy ;  when  a  workman  he  was  a  good  companion  and  a  great  help 
TO  his  family  ;  when  a  manufacturer,  he  was  active,  energetic,  and  had 
his  manufacturing  patriotism,  which  struggled  against  foreign  industry. 
He  has  left  all  that  on  the  road,  and  nothing  has  taken  its  place :  lus 
house  is  filled ;  his  coffer  is  full,  his  soul  is — empty.' — p.  1 14. 

M.  Michelet  complains  that  the  old  agricultural  aasociationa 
of  France  are  falling  into  decay ;  he  has  no  faith  in  communiam : 
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'  As  to  communism,  one  word  will  suffice.  The  htat  eoimtry  ia 
^vhich  property  will  be  abolished,  will  be  preciselj  Fn^noe.  If, 
as  some  one  of  that  school  said,  '  Property  is  nothing:  but  a 
theft/  we  have  here  twenty-five  millions  of  thieves,  who  irQl  not 
refund  in  a  day/  p.  111. 

To  what,  theu,  does  M.  Michelet  look  for  the  salvation  of  sociefy 
in  his  country  ?  First  to  war,  a  French  faspipattion,  but  hqwop- 
thy  of  the  generally  humane  spirit  and  enlijgh'tened  views  of  our 
author,  and  most  inconsistent  with  his  other  remedies— ^Nature 
and  Love.  Nature  and  Love!  beautiful  words  and  sooDt 
spoken,  not  so  soon  brought  into  general  operation.  We  must 
look  for  a  remedy  in  another  medium,  or  at  least  in  love  pro- 
ducing  another  means  of  renovation — ^the  general,  sound,  and 
Christian  education  of  the  people.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as 
the  mass  of  the  people  advances  in  true  knowledge,  so  as  to 
perceive  the  advantages  of  union,  and  to  feel  the  beauty  of 
moral  principle,  that  they  will  assert  their  own  rights  with  that 
deliberate  strength  and  justice  which  are  omnipotent.  As  they 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  condition,  they  will  more  and 
more  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  society  at  la^.  They  will 
claim  and  secure  tf  more  equal  share  of  the  fruits  oS  thar  m^ 
dustry.  Thus  putting  a  check  on  the  present  inordinate  tea» 
dency  of  capital  to  run  into  enormous  masses,  so  leaving  enor* 
mous  masses  of  destitution  in  other  quarters  of  society  I  Con* 
tented,  as  they  always  show  themselves,  with  their  due  share  of 
prosperity,  the  charms  of  reading  and  of  domestic  life  will  place 
them  in  a  position  not  to  envy,  but  to  look  down  upon  th^ 
frivolous  pleasures  of  the  luxurious  classes.  This  is  the  onIj[ 
radical  cure  for  the  present  evils  of  society — enlighten,  moralize^ 
and  make  happy.  We  are  glad  that  M.  Michelet,  bom  and 
educated  amongst  them,  bears  such  ample  testimony  to  the 
sound  heart  and  many  virtues  of  the  working  and  peasant 
classes  of  France.  It  is  our  own  experience  of  the  same  elasaei 
in  this  country,  and  affords  the  most  encouraging  ground  to  the 
unwearying  efforts  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  philanthropist. 
When  we  have  a  good,  sound  soil  to  work  in,  what  may  we  not 
do  ?  If  tlie  crop  which  is  raised  from  it  be  not  good,  it  will  be 
the  fault  of  sowing  bad  seed  and  tending  it  badly  in  its  growth.. 
M.  Michelet  denies  the  correctness  of  the  common  pictures  of 
French  society  drawn  by  their  novelists.  He  decuures  them 
monstrosities  and  exceptions.  Above  all,  he  relies,  in  the  higbr 
est  decree,  on  the  moral  power  of  rightly-instructed  woman-Hon 
tlie  enlightened  mother.  '  She  will  tell  her  child  the  three  re» 
velations  she  has  received.  How  Bome  taught  her  the  Jus^ 
Greece  the  Beautiful,  and  Judea  the  Holy.    She  t*ill  eonnect 
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her  last  lesson  with  the  first — the  one  taught  him  God,  the  other 
will  teach  him  the  dogma  of  love, — God  in  man — Christianity/ 

With  many  French  characteristics^  some  vapouring,  a  great 
deal  of  jealousy  of  England,  and  the  sad  crotchet  of  the  benefits 
of  war,  M.  Michelet  still  displays  a  fine  and  generous  mindi 
the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  love;  the  spirit  of  popular  ad- 
vance ;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  writer  whom  all  should  read,  and 
whom  no  one  can  read  without  being  the  better  for  it. 

Of  the  third  work#in  our  list,  *  The  Jesuits,'  we  need  only  aiy 
that  it  is  worthy  of  its  title  and  of  its  united  authorsj  M.  3L 
Michelet  and  Quinet. 


Art.  VIIL — A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospeh,  in  Greek,  according  to  the  text 
of  Hahn,  newly  arranged,  with  explanatory  notes.  By  Edward  Robin- 
son, D.D.,  L.L.D.  rroCessor  of  Bibhcal  Literature  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  &c.  &c.  Boston  :  Crocker  and 
Brewster ;  Loudon,  Wiley  and  Putnam.     1845, 

We  have  fallen  in  with  no  work  of  recent  crate^  which  has  mate 
forcibly  reminded  lis  than  this  has^  of  the  old  proverb: '  Grood  wine 
needs  no  bush.'  A  brief  inspection  of  it  will  satisfy  every  com- 
petent inquirer,  that  it  is  a  volume  of  extraordinary  merit.  Dr. 
Kobinson  has  not  only  taken  most  elaborate  pains  to  arrange 
the  matter  of  the  several  gospels  as  nearly  in  chronological  order 
as  the  known  chronological  vestiges  admit,  but  he  has  furnished 
an  appendix  of  instructive  valuable  notes,  in  which  the  reasons 
which  have  guided  his  judgment  in  cases  of  difficulty  are  very 
satisfactorily  elucidated.  From  these  notes  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  unwearied  patience  which  he  had  previously,  for  a  series  of 
years,  exercised  in  clearing  up  the  dubia  vexata  of  sacred  geo- 
gra])liy,  has  been  applied  to  this  more  recent  subject  of  his 
studies ;  <ind  when  we  add,  that  there  really  seems  to  be  no  re- 
cent wurk  upon  the  Gospels  which  has  escaped  his  notice,  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  interest  which  during 
tlio  last  ten  years  the  Gospel  history  has  attracted  in  Crermanj, 
will  at  once  perceive  that  he  has  undertaken  a  herculean  labour, 
with  herculean  industry  aud  i)erst;verance.  Various  quesrtions 
have  suggested  themselves  to  our  minds  while  perusing  his  notes, 
which  have  strongly  urged  us  to  defer  our  review  of  the  work  till 
we  could  enter  more  comprehensively  and  completely  into  the 
illustraticm  of  its  merits,  but  since  the  future  is  always  an 
uncertainty,  and  we  know  from  experience  that  future  leisure  is 
well  nigh  the  greatest  of  all  uncertainties,  we  feel  that  we  act  more 
justly  towards  the  work  itself,  and  better  consult  the  interests 
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of  Biblical  students^  by  an  immediate^  though  oeoeaaiuri^^  a  brief 
and  somewhat  perfunctory  notice. 

Our  readers  are  probably  not  ignorant  of  the  different,  systema 
on  which  harmonies  have  been  arranged,  or  of  the  different  data 
which  have  been  made  the  basis  of  arrangement.  Some^as  Andrew 
Osiauder^  and  in  more  recent  times,  Macknight,  have  assumed 
that  each  of  the  evangelists  has  followed  the  orider  of  time  in  bia 
narrative^  and  have  arranged  accordingly.  Others,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  have  with  far  greater  probability — a  probability  in- 
deed all  but  demonstrative —  affirmed  that  similarity  of  Bubject 
has  frequently  caused  facts  or  discourses  to  be  connected,  or 
consecutively  narrated  in  the  gospels,  which  had  no  such  connex- 
ion in  reality.  Some,  again,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  in  ancient  times,  and  Priestley  among  the  modems,  sup- 
posed that  our  Lord's  ministry  continued  Uttle  more  than  twdlve 
months,  while  others,  with  greater  perspicuity  in  detecting  and 
interpreting  the  indexes  of  times  and  seasons,  have  extended  it 
to  a  period  of  nearly  four  years.  But  we  need  not  dilate  on 
these  differences,  which  are  discussed  or  touched  upon  in  various 
elementary  books.*  The  basis  of  Dr.  Robinson's  arrangement 
is  stated,  in  our  opinion,  very  satisfieuTtorily  in  hia  introauctqiey 
note  : 

'  The  gospels  of  Matthe^r,  Mark  and  Luke,  along  with  many  di- 
versities, huve  nevertheless  a  striking  affinity  with  each  other  in  thmr 
general  features  of  time  and  place.  But,  when  compared  with 
John's  gospel,  there  is  seen  to  be  a  diversity  no  less  striking  between' 
them  and  the  latter,  not  only  in  respect  to  chronology,  but  ■  likewise 
as  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  our  Lord's  discourses  and  mighty 
works  mainly  occurred.  The  three  speak  only  of  one  passover,  that 
at  which  Jesus  suffered ;  and  from  this  it  would  follow,  that  our 
Lord's  ministry  continued  at  most  only  about  six  months,  John  ex- 
presfcily  enumerates  three  passovers,  and  more  probably  four,  during 
Christ's  ministry  ;  which  therefore  must  have  had  a  duration  of  at 
least  Iwo-and-a  half  years,  and  more  probably  of  three-and-a-half. 
Again,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  place  the  scene  of  Jesus'spublic 
ministrations  chiefly  in  Galilee;  whence  he  goes  up  to  Jerusalem 
only  just  before  his  death.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  narrates  the 
miracles  and  discourses  of  our  Lord,  as  occurring  principally  ot 
Jerusalem,  on  various  former  occasions  as  well  as  at  his  last  visit; 

'  The  (irstdifference  is  at  once  set  aside  by  the  remark,  that  altbongh 
the  three  evangelists  do  expressly  mention  only  one  paasover^  yet 
they  do  not  any  where,  nor  in  any  way,  affirm,  or  even  imply,  that 

*  The  late  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  in  particolar,ha8  in  a  small  12mo.  vofiifne, 
on  the  Geography  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  passed  tlHMigh 
several  editions,  given  outlines  of  our  Lord's  history,  in  atiooidaneeboth 
with  the  shorter  term  contended  for  by  Priestley  and  the  osoal  longer 

cumputhtiou. 
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there  were  no  more  ;  while  the  testimony  of  John  is  express  and  de- 
finite. And  farther,  the  incident  narrated  by  all  the  three  writers,  of 
the  disciples  plucking  ripe  ears  of  grain  as  they  went  through  the 
fields,  necessarily  pre-supposes  the  recent  occurrence  of  a  possover 
during  our  Lord's  ministry,  different  from  the  one  at  which  be 
suffered  ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  Luke's  mention  of  the 
ffoSiarot  Mt^ov^vlot  in  the  same  connection.  See  Matthew  zii.  1. 
Mark  ii.  23.     Luke  vi.  1.     See  also  notes  on  sections  35,  37. 

'  This  difference  being  thus  satisfactorily  explained^the  existence  of 
the  second  difference  is  of  course  accounted  for.  If  John  is  right  in 
enumerating  several  passovers,  he  is  right  in  narrating  what  took 
place  at  Jerusalem  on  those  occasions.  But  more  than  this,  we  find 
in  the  other  evangelists  several  things  in  which  they  too  seem  to  al- 
lude to  earlier  visits  and  labours  of  Jesus  in  the  holy  city.  So  the 
language  in  which  our  Lord  laments  over  Jerusalem,  as  having  re- 
jected his  offers,  Matthew  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii.  34.  So  too,  the  men* 
tion  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem,  who  seek  to  catch  him 
in  his  words,  Matthew  iv.  25,  xv.  1 ;  and  further,  his  intimate  relations 
with  the  family  of  Lazarus,  Luke  x.  38,  39 ;  compare  John  xi.  1,  2. 
See,  generally,  Neander's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  384,  sq.  3te.  Ausg. 

'  For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  follow,  with  most  other 
commentators,  the  chronology  of  John's  gospel,  and  assign  lo  our 
Lord's  ministry  four  passovers,  at  a  duration  of  three  and  a  half 
years.  The  second  of  these  passovers,  which  is  less  certain  than  th« 
rest,  and  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  John  t.  1,  will  be  consi- 
dered in  its  place.     See  note,  on  section  36. 

'  The  gospels,  and  especially  the  first  three,  can  in  no  sense  be  re- 
garded as  methodical  annals.  It  is  therefore  difficult,  and  perhaps 
impossible,  so  to  harmonise  them,  in  respect  to  time,  as  in  all  cases 
to  arrive  at  results  which  shall  be  entirely  certain  and  satisfactory. 

*  There  is  often  no  definite  note  of  time,  and  then  we  can  proceed 
only  upon  conjecture,  founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  such  cases,  the  decision  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  harmonist;  and  what  to  one  per- 
son may  appear  probable  and  appropriate,  may  seem  less  so  to 
another. 

'  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  work,  not  so  much  to  ascertain  and 
fix  the  true  and  precise  chronological  order,  (although  this  object  is 
not  neglected,)  as  to  place  side  by  side  the  differentnarrativesofthe  same 
events,  in  an  order  which  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  probable  one. 
In  so  doing  I  may  hope  to  exhibit  the  legitimate  uses  of  a  harmony^ 
and  accomplish  a  threefold  purpose,  viz.  to  make  the  evangelists  their 
own  best  interpreters ;  to  show  how  wonderfully  they  are  supplemen- 
tal to  each  other  in  minute  as  well  as  important  particulars,  and  in 
this  way  to  bring  out  fully  and  clearly,  the  fundamental  characteristic 
of  their  testimony,  Unity  in  Diversity.'  pp,  179,  180. 

The  careful  student  of  the  gospel  history  will  accordingly  find 
iu  this  work  a  worthy  companion  to  the  harmonies  of  Grieabachf 
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De  Wette  and  Liicke,  Kaiser^  Clausen,  and  GreswelL  It  pos- 
sesses in  our  judgment  some  advantages  OTer  all  of  them* 
Though,  not  like  the  various  editions  of  Griesbach's  harmon^^ 
(the  best  of  which  is  that  edited  by  the  late  Maurice  R(5diger  m 
1829 J  accompanied  with  any  selection  of  various  readings,  or 
printed,  like  that  of  Greswell,  with  a  view  to  the  exact  cotn^pa-^ 
rison  of  the  words  and  phrases  employed  by  the  several  evange- 
lists,  these  disadvantages  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  il- 
lustrative notes  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  perhaps  as 
much  excel  the  dissertations  of  Greswell  in  judgment^  as  they 
fall  short  of  them  in  extent.  So  lucid  however  is  the  arrange- 
ment, and  so  clear  the  press- work  of  the  present  volnme,  that  it 
is  rarely  more  difficult  to  compare  the  phraseology  of  the  several 
evangelists,  when  using  it,  than  when  using  Mr.  Greswell's  re- 
markably perspicuous  and  elegant  volume.  It  has  also  a  marked 
advantage  over  the  harmonies  of  Griesbach,  and  De  Wette  and 
Liicke,  that  it  includes  all  the  gospels.  Theirs,  by  incorporating 
mere  selections  from  John's  gospel,  have  evaded  some  of  we  piin- 
cipal  difficulties  of  the  gospel  histoi^,  as  e.  g.  the  conciliation  cf 
Luke,  ix.  51 ;  xviii.  4,  with  John,  vh.  10. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  distributed  the  matter  of  the  gospels  under  , 
nine  general  parts.    These  are : — 

Part   i. — '  Events  connected  with  the  birth  and  childhood  of -oar 

Lord.'     Time:  about  thirteen  and O'half  yean. 
Part  ii. — '  Announcement  and  introduction  of  our  Lord's  public 

ministry/    Time  :  about  one  year. 
Part  hi. — 'Our  Lord's  first  passover,  and  the  subsequent  trans** 

actions  until  the  second/     Time  :  one  year. 
Part  iv. — '  Our  Lord's  second  passover,  and  the  sufa«equent  trans* 

actions  until  the  third.'     TiMB :  one  year. 
Part    v. — '  From  our  Lord's  third  passover,  until  his  final  dep«c«. 

ture   from  Gallilee   at   the  festival  of  tabernacles.'  . 

Time  :  six  months. 
Part  vi. — '  The  festival  of  tabernacles  and  the  subsequent  trans' 

actions  until  our  Lord's  arrival  at  Bethany,  six  days 

before  the  fourth  passover.'     Time  :  sug  wumik»  Imt 

one  week. 
Part  vii. — '  Our  Lord's  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  sabsa- 

quent  transactions  before  the  fourth  pasapver.'  TlMB : 

five  days. 
Part  viii. — '  The  fourth  passover ;  our  Lord's  passion ;  and  the  ao^ 

companying  events  until  the  end  of  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath.'   Time  :  Two  days. 
Part  ix. — '  Our  Lord's  resurrection;  his  subsequent  appeaiaaoa^  ; 

and  his  ascension/    Time  :  forty  days. 

These  nine  parts  are  again  subdivided  into  178  sections/tiiidBr 
each  of  which,  as  might  be  expected  from  Th.  Bdbiiiaoii^a  kMwn 
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predilection  for  geography^  the  place  where  the  several  evesti 
occurred  is  distinctly  noted.  In  the  number  of  aeetioiia  our 
harmonist  very  nearly  coincides  with  De  Wette  and  Liidcfl^  whe 
have  171^  under  six  parts.  Griesbach,  (Rodiger)  has  but  150^ 
under  six  parts.  Clausen  makes  147,  without  any  general  di^ 
tribution  of  time.     Kaiser  increases  them  to  199. 

Among  the  principal  subjects  elucidated  in  Dr.  Robinson'b 
notes,  and  on  some  of  which  he  has  thrown  much  light,  mar  bo 
named — our  Lord's  genealogies,  pp.  183-187,  his  baptism  and 
temptation,  p.  187  ;  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  pp.  188,  189; 
the  festival  spoken  of  in  John,  v.  1.  (whether  it  was  the  passover] 
pp.  190-192;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  pp.  192*3  ;  the  De^ 
moniacs  of  Gadara,  p.  195 ;  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
harmonizing  of  John,  vii.  10,  with  Luke,  ix.  51 — xviii.  14,  ^ 
198,  202;  the  blind  man  at  Jericho,  p.  204;  our  Lord'a  arrival 
at  Bethany,  p.  206 ;  the  discourse  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  pp. 
208,  9;  the  supper  at  Bethany,  p.  210;  the  first  day  of  unlea- 
vened bread,  p.  211;  the  passover,  (a  very  elaborate  note)  pp. 
211, 224;  and  Peter's  denials,  pp.  225, 6.  We  must  own'aomc  sur- 
prise that  the  difficult  question  respecting  Judas's  participatiOBOf 
the  Lord's  supper,  should  have  been  left  unnoticea. 

Our  readers  will  obtain  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  theie 
several  matters  are  discussed,  from  section  144,  which  relates  to  the 
place  and  circumstances  of  Peter's  denials. 

'  An  oriental  house  is  usually  built  around  a  quadrangular  interior 
court ;  into  which  there  is  a  passage  (sometimes  arched)  through  the 
front  part  of  the  house,  closed  next  the  street  by  a  beavj  t'olding 
gate,  with  a  smaller  wicket  for  single  persons,  kept  by  a  porter.  In 
the  text,  the  interior  court,  oden  paved  or  flagged,  and  open  to  the 
sky,  is  the  avXn,  where  the  attendants  made  a  fire,  and  the  pasHge 
beneath  the  front  of  the  house,  from  the  street  to  this  courtt  is  tbe 
v^oai/Aicf  or  irvXu9.  The  place  where  Jesus  stood  before  the  hi|^ 
priest,  may  have  been  an  open  room,  or  place  of  audience  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  the  rear  at  one  side  of  the  court ;  such  rooms,  opea 
in  front,  bein^  customary.  It  was  close  upon  the  court ;  for  Jeaaa 
heard  all  that  was  going  on  around  the  Are;  and  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter;  Luke,  xxii.  Gl. 

'  Peter's  frst  denial  took  place  at  the  Are  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  on  his  being  questioned  by  the  female  porter.  Peter  then, 
according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  retreats  into  the  passage  leading  (o 
the  street  (wX^vr,  v^oetuT^io*,)  where  he  is  again  questioned,  and  makes 
his  second  denial.  Luke  and  John  do  not  specify  the  place.  The  evan- 
gelists difler  in  their  statements  here,  as  to  the  person  who  now  quea* 
tioned  him.  Mark  says  tliu  same  maid,  i  vati}»0iK9,  saw  him  again 
(vaXtr)  and  began  to  question  him,  v.  09;  Matthew  has  SXAn,  another 
maid,  v.  71 ;  Luke  writes  fn^o^,  another  person  or  another  man,  mA^^wq, 
V.  53;  while  John  uses  the  indefinite  form  iTvop,  fAcy  aaid.     As,  ac- 
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cording  to  Matthew,  (v.  71),  and  Mark,  (v.  09),  tberif  Were  eeirBMl 
persoos  present,  Peter  may  have  been  interrogated  by  soTeral.  Tlie 
third  denial  took  place  an  hour  after,  probably  near  the  fire,  or  at 
leaat  within  the  court,  where  our  Lord  and  Peter  could  see  each 
other.  Luke,  xxii.  61.  Here  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  several  lin^ 
terrogators.  Luke  has  rnXKo^  tk^  and  John  specifies  the  servant  of  the 
high  priest. 

*  The  three  denials  are  here  placed  together  for  convenience,  air 
though  during  the  intervals  between  them  the  examination  of  Jesus 
was  going  on  before  the  high  priest ;  the  progress  of  which  is  given 
in  section  145. 

'  Mark  relates  that  the  cock  crowed  twice,  v.  68,  72 ;  the  others  speak 
only  of  his  crowing  once.  This  accords  also  with  their  respective  ac« 
counts  of  our  Lord's  prophecy;  see  section  136.  The  cock  often 
crows  irregularly  about  midnight,  or  not  long  after,  and  again,  always 
and  regularly  about  the  third  hour,  or  day- break.  When  therefore 
the  'cock-crowing'  is  spoken  of  alone,  this  last  is  always  meant. 
Hence,  the  name  «XfitTO(ef*rrM»,  cock'crowing,  for  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  which  ended  at  the  third  hour  after  midnight ;  Mark^  xiii.  S&i 
Mark  therefore  here  relates  more  definitively;  the  others  mom 
generally,'  pp.  225.  226.  . 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  irlniM 
the  gospel  history  presents^  relate  to  the  narratives  respecting 
our  Lord's  resurrection.  Dr.  Bobinson  truly  states^  thit  these 
difficulties  have  their  cause  in  the  fact  that  each  evangelist  'here 
follows  an  eclectic  method^  and  records  only  what  appertained  to 
his  own  particular  purpose  or  experience.  Thus^  many  of  the 
minor  and  connecting  facts  have  not  been  preserved;  and  the 
data  are  therefore  wanting  to  make  out  a  fnU  and  complete  har- 
mony of  all  the  accounts^  without  an  occasional  resort  to  some« 
thing  of  hypothesis.'  On  this  subject^  the  great  point  of  attack 
with  many  infidels,  on  which  J.  D.  Michaelis  wrote  a  consider- 
able volume,  and  which  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  (among 
whom  we  may  with  advantage  specify  Gilbert  West,  and  Dr* 
Townson),  have  discussed,  with  marked  ability  as  well  as  painS| 
it  will  not  be  without  interest  if  we  append  a  portion,  for  we 
cannot  give  the  whole,  of  Dr.  Robinson's  summary,  in 
section  159. 

'The  resurrection  took. place  at  or  before  early  dawn  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week ;  when  there  was  an  earthquake,  and  an  angel  de- 
scended and  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  and  sat  upon 
it  ;  so  that  the  keepers  became  as  dead  men  irom  terror.  At  early 
dawn  the  same  morning,  the  women  who  had  attended  on  Jesus,  vis. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  Joanna,  Salome  and 
others,  went  out  with  spices  to'the  sepulchre,  in  order  further  to  em- 
balm the  Lord's  body.  They  enquire  among  themselves  who  should 
remove  for  them  the  stone  which  closed  the  sepulchre.    On  their  anU 
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val  they  6nd  the  stone  already  taken  away.  The  Lord  had  risen. 
The  women,  knowing  nothing  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  were  amazed ; 
they  enter  the  tomb,  and  find  not  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  are 
greatly  perplexed.  At  this  time  Mary  Magdalene,  impressed  with 
the  idea  ttiat  the  body  had  been  stolen  away,  leaves  the  sepulchre 
and  the  other  women,  and  runs  to  the  city  to  tell  Peter  and  John. 

'  The  other  women  remain  still  in  the  tomb  ;  and  immediately  two 
angels  appear  who  announce  unto  them  that  Jesus  is  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  give  them  a  charge  in  his  name  for  the  apostles.  They  go 
out  quickly  from  the  sepulchre,  and  proceed  in  haste  to  the  city  to 
make  this  known  to  the  disciples ;  on  the  way  Jesus  meets  them,  per^ 
mits  them  to  embrace  liis  feet,  and  renews  the  same  charge  to  the 
apostles.  The  women  relate  these  things  to  the  disciples;  but  their 
words  seem  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believe  them  not. 

'  Meantime,  Peter  and  John  had  run  to  the  sepulchre^  and  cmtering 
in,  had  found  it  empty.  But  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  grave- 
clothes,  and  of  the  napkin,  convinced  John  that  the  body  hadnotbeea 
removed  either  by  violence  or  by  friends ;  and  the  germ  of  a  bebcf 
sprung  up  in  his  mind  that  the  Lord  had  risen.  The  two  returned  to 
the  city.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  again  followed  them  to  the  ae» 
pulchre,  remained  standing  and  weeping  before  it :  and  looking  in,  she 
saw  two  angels  sitting.  Turning  around,  she  sees  Jesus,  who  gives 
to  her  also  a  solemn  charge  for  his  disciples. 

'  The  further  sequence  of  events,  consisting  chiefly  of  oar  Loid's 

appearances,  presents  comparatively  few  difficulties/ 

pp.228,  9. 

The  preceding  extracts^  thoagb  they  convey  a  very  impeifeel 
idea  of  the  value  of  this  harmony  and  its  elucidations^  will  rf^ 
we  trusty  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Dr.  Bobm- 
Bon^  and  that  the  peculiar  and  minute  discernment  of  the  antkor 
is  well  put  forth  and  exemplified  in  it.  We  need  not  say  th^ 
the  work  has  our  heartiest  recommendation.  To  biblical  sin* 
dents  it  will  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  acquisition.  Befineli^* 
ing  down  our  pen,  we  would  also  take  the  opportunity,  as  vt 
have  mentioned  Rodiger's  reprint  of  Oriesbach,  to  say  thai  it 
is  enriched  with  a  very  useful  preface  of  22  pages,  iUustratm  of 
the  principles  of  the  harmony  and  the  various  readings!,  and  an 
appendix,  partly  critical  and  partly,  elucidatory  of  the  labonn  of 
other  modern  harmonists.  Clausen's  '  Quatuor  EvangelioraB 
Tabulae  Synopticae/  Copenhagen,  1829,  is  also  well  adapted  both 
to  stimulate  and  reward  the  student's  industry. 


Art.  IX. — Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedilion  to  the  Rocky  Moua- 
taias.  in  the  Year  1812,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  California,  in  tie 
I'for*  1843— 44.  By  Brevet  Captain  J.  C.  Fremont.  8vo.  Lon- 
don: Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  iiDinense  region  west  of  the  Uocfey  Mountains  extending 
to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  and  bounded  by  the  Russian  frontier 
on  t!ic  north,  andby  California  on  thesoTith,  is  now  asaociated 
■with  sutli  important  political  interests,  as  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  to  increase , greatly  the  importance  of  correct 
knowledge.  Several  exploring  tours  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  American  continent,  have  taken  place  during  the  pre- 
sent ecntury.  Little,  however,  has  been  known  in  this  coun- 
try, of  the  region  which  ia  now  matter  of  dispute  between 
the  States  and  our  own  govern m eut ;  and  we,  therefore,  cor- 
dially welcome  every  contribution,  on  the  veracity  of  which 
reliance  may  be  placed.  On  this  account  we  are  gratified  by 
the  republication  of  Captain  Fremont's  '  Narrative,'  and  hasten 
to  introduce  it  to  the  favounible  notice  of  our  readers,  Hia 
Tolmne  contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  narrative  of  two  expe- 
ditions conducted  under  the  sanction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  government.  The  firat  embraced  the  country  lying 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
line  of  the  Kansas  and  Great  Platte  Rivers,  and  occupied  from 
the  2d  of  May  to  the  29th  of  October,  1842.  The  second  expe- 
dition was  directed  to  Oregon  and  North  California,  and  was 
designed  to  connect  the  reconnoiisance  of  1842  with  the  surveys 
which  had  been  made  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  as 
to  secure  a  connected  licw  of  the  interior  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  was  commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and 
brought  to  a  dose  about  the  end  of  summer  in  the  following 
year.  Tlie  inibrmation  supplied  throughout  the  two  narratives, 
though  not  satisfying  all  the  enquiries  we  are  disposed  to  make, 
is  yet  valuable,  and  in  many  respects  interesting.  It  could, 
indeed,  scarcely  be  otherwise,  considering  the  regions  traversed. 
Nature  was  found  in  her  wildest  and  most  untramelled  form, 
without  any  memoriala  of  a  former  age,  save  vast  forests,  and 
the  iutenninablc  feuds  of  Indian  tribes.  The  expedition  re- 
quired much  physical  strength,  great  courage,  and  no  common 
skill,  in  meeting  the  contingencies  which  daily  arose.  These 
were  pre-eminently  possessed  by  Captain  Fremont,  in  happy 
combinntion  with  the  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  bring 
from  tiie  comparatively  unknown  region  he  visited,  important 
contriljutions  to  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  geography,  botanyf 
and  geology. 


J 
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The  party  consisted  principally  of  Creole  and  Canadian 
voyageurSj  who  had  been  familiarized  to  prairie  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  various  fur  companies.  They  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  eight,  who  con- 
ducted the  cars  containing  stores  and  scientific  instruments, 
were  all  well  armed  and  mounted.  The  order  of  procedure  was 
regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  general  was 
as  follows : — 

'  During  our  journey,  it  was  the  customary  practice  to  encamp  an 
hour  or  two  before  sunset,  when  the  carts  were  disposed  so  as  to  rorm 
a  sort  of  bairicude  around  a  circle  some  eighty  yards  in  diameter. 
The  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  horses  hobbled  and  turned  loose  to 
graze ;  and  but  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  cooks  of  the  messes, 
of  which  there  were  but  four,  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  tbe 
evening  meal.  At  nightfull,  the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  were  driven 
in  and  picketed — that  is.  secured  by  a  halter,  of  which  one  end  was 
tied  to  a  small  steel-shod  picket,  and  driven  into  the  ground ;  tbe 
halter  being  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  which  enabled  them  to  obtain 
a  little  food  during  the  night.  When  we  had  reached  a  part  of  the 
country  where  such  a  precaution  became  necessary,  the  carts  being 
regularly  arranged  for  defending  the  camp,  guard  was  mounted  at 
eight  o'clock,  consisting  of  three  men,  who  were  relieved  every  two 
hours ;  the  morning  watch  being  horse-guard  for  the  day.  At  day* 
break,  the  camp  was  roused,  the  animals  turned  loose  to  g^raze,  and 
breakfast  generally  over  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  when  we 
resumed  our  march,  making  regularly  a  halt  at  noon  for  one  or  two 
hours.*    pp.  6 — 7. 


By  the  middle  of  June  the  party  had  arrived  at  the 
country^  and  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  apiinst  the  «1ii^tw?m 
of  the  wilderness.  This  was  done  with  considerable  skill  and 
the  happiest  results.  Though  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes^ 
who  regarded  their  appearance  with  mistrust,  they  adranoed 
without  serious  casualty,  and  completed  their  mission  irith- 
out  any  of  those  sanguinary  encounters  which  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. AVc  should  have  been  glad  of  more  definite  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Indian  nations  visited, — their  numbers, 
habits^  and  prospects,  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  future.  But  such  enquiries  were  beside  the  object  of 
our  traveller's  mission,  and  we  must,  therefore,  be  content,  on 
these  points,  with  the  incidental  notices  furnished.  It  were 
both  unwise  and  ungrateful  to  disparage  what  is  communicatedi 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  something  else  not  contemplated 
in  the  instructions  luidcr  which  he  acted.  The  monotony  ef 
their  camp  was  frequently  broken  up  by  false  alarms^  which, 
however  amusing  afterwards,  kept  them,  for  the  time,  in  ft  state 
of  feverish  suspense.     An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  evlj 
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part  of  their  journey^  and  is  given  on  page  13^  but  we  prefer 
transcribing  the  following^  as  throwing  more  light  on  Indian 
habits. 

'  Journeying  along/  says  our  author,  'we  came  suddenly  upon  a  place 
where  the  ground  was  covered  with  horses'  tracks,  which  had  been  made 
since  the  rain,  and  indicated  the  immediate  presence  of  Indians  in  our 
neighbourhood.  The  buffalo,  too,  which  the  day  before  had  been  so 
numerous,  were  nowhere  in  sight — another  sure  indication  that  there 
were  people  near.  Riding  on,  we  discovered  the  carcase  of  a  buffalo  re- 
cently killed — perhaps  the  day  before.  We  scanned  the  horizon  care- 
fully with  the  glass,  but  no  living  object  was  to  be  seen.  For  the  next 
mile  or  two,  the  ground  was  dotted  with  buffalo  carcases,  which 
showed  that  the  Indians  had  made  a  surround  here,  and  were  in  con- 
siderable force.  We  went  on  quickly  and  cautiously,  keeping  the 
river  bottom,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  hills  :  but  we  met  with  no 
interruption,  and  began  to  grow  careless  again.  We  had  already 
lost  one  of  our  horses,  and  here  Basil's  mule  showed  symptoms  of 
giving  out,  and  finally  refused  to  advance,  being  what  the  Canadians 
call  resU.  He  therefore  dismounted,  anddrbve  her  along  before  him  ; 
but  this  was  a  very  slow  way  of  travelling.  We  had  inadvertently  got 
about  half  a  mile  in  advance,  but  our  Cheyennes,  who  were  generally  a 
mile  or  two  in  the  rear,  remained  with  bim.  There  were  some  dark- 
looking  objects  among  the  hills,  about  two  miles  to  the  lefl,  here  low 
and  undulating,  which  we  had  seen  for  a  little  time,  and  supposed  to 
be  buffalo  coming  in  to  water  ;  but,  happening  to  look  behind. 
Maxwell  saw  the  Cheyennes  whipping  up  furiously,  and  another 
glance  at  the  dark  objects  showed  them  at  once  to  be  Indians  coming 
up  at  full  speed. 

'  Had  we  been  well  mounted,  and  disencumbered  of  instruments, 
we  might  have  set  them  at  defiance  ;  but  as  it  was,  we  were  fairly 
caught.  It  was  too  late  to  rejoin  our  friends,  and  we  endeavoured  to 
gain  a  clump  of  limber  about  half-a-mile  ahead;  but  the  instruments, 
and  the  tired  state  of  our  horses,  did  not  allow  us  to  go  faster  than 
a  steady  canter,  and  they  were  gaining  on  us  fast.  At  first,  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  but  group 
after  group  darted  into  view  at  the  top  of  the  hills,  until  all  the  little 
eminences  secured  in  motion,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  time 
thcY  \vere  first  discovered,  two  hundred  to  three  hundred,  naked  to 
the  breech  cloth,  were  sweeping  across  the  prairie.  In  a  few  hundred 
yards  we  dib'covered  that  the  timber  we  were  endeavouring  to  make 
was  on  the  oppo.<^ite  side  of  the  river;  and  before  we  could  reach  cbe 
bank,  down  came  the  Indians  upon  us. 

'  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  leading  man, 
and  ))erhaps  some  ot  his  companions,  would  have  rolled  in  the  dust; 
for  we  had  jerked  the  covers  Irom  our  guns,  and  our  fingers  were  on 
the  triggers.  Men  in  such  cases  generally  act  from  instinct,  and  a 
charge  from  three  hundred  naked  savages  is  a  circumstance  not  well 
calculated  to  promote  a  cool  exercise  of  judgment.    Just  as  he  was 
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about  to  fire,  Maxwell  recognised  tbe  leading  Indian,  and  aboated  to 
him  in  the  Indian  language,  '  Your'e  a  fool,  6 —  dama  jou,  don't 
you  know  me  V  The  sound  of  his  own  language  seemed  to  ahocktha 
savage,  and,  swerving  his  horse  a  little,  he  passed  ua  like  an  amir. 
He  wheeled,  as  I  rode  out  toward  him,  and  gave  me  hia  band,  atriking 
his  breast  and  exclaiming  'Arapah6  ! '  Tbey  proved  to  be  a  village 
of  that  nation,  among  whom  Maxwell  bad  resided  aa  a  trader  a  year 
or  two  previously,  and  recognized  him  accordingly.  We  were  sooa 
in  the  mid:$t  of  the  band,  answering  as  well  as  we  could  a  mulutade 
of  questions ;  of  which  the  very  first  was,  of  what  tribe  were  our 
Indian  companions  who  were  coming  in  tbe  rear.  Tbey  aeemed  di^ 
appointed  to  know  that  tbey  were  Cbeyennes,  for  tbey  bad  fully  an- 
ticipated agrand  dance  around  aPawnee  scalp  at  nigbt/— pp.26--2d. 

Occasionally  they  met  with  a  party  of  emigranta  or  of  tr^h 
pers,  and  in  the  interchange  of  kind  offices^  and  the  oommiini- 
cation  of  news  respecting  the  opposite  points  from  which  they 
were  proceeding,  renewed  their  intercourse  with  ri^ilized  life, 
and  learned  something  of  the  dangers^  or  of  the  excitements, 
which  awaited  them.  On  the  28th  of  June^  they  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  this  kind^  fifteen  in  number,  whose  '  forlorn  and  vaga- 
bond appearance^  excited  their  laughter,  and  from  whom  they 
received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  buffalo  were  abun- 
dant some  two  days'  march  in  advance.  This  intelligence  was 
soon  verified.  At  a  considerable  distance  '  a  dull  and  confused 
murmuring'  was  heard^  and  when  the  caravan  came  in  aight  al 
the  dark  masses^  '  there  was  not,'  says  Captain  Fremont,  '  one 
among  us  who  did  not  feel  his  heart  beat  quicker.  Indians  and 
hufFalo  make  the  poetry  and  life  of  the  prairie^  and  our  camp 
was  full  of  their  exliUaration.'  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  the 
promptings  of  hunger  were  not  requisite  to  stimulate  to  the 
chase.  The  resolution  of  attacking  the  herd  was  soon  taken, 
and  the  following  sketch  gives  the  idea  of  much  less  danger 
than  some  popular  writers  have  associated  with  similar  adven- 
tures. 

'As  we  were  riding  quietly  along  the  bank,  a  grand  herd  of  buffalo, 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  number,  cume  crowding  up 
from  the  river,  wiiere  they  had  been  to  drink,  and  commenced  cross- 
ing the  plain  slowly,  eating  as  they  went.  Tue  wind  was  favourable; 
the  coolness  of  the  morning  invited  to  exercise;  the  ground  was  ap- 
parently good,  and  the  distance  across  the  prairie  (two  or  three  miles) 
gave  us  a  fine  opportunity  to  charge  them  before  they  could  get 
among  the  river  hills.  It  wa^  too  fine  a  prospect  for  a  chase  to  be 
lost :  and,  halting  for  a  fe>v  moments,  the  hunters  were  brought  up 
and  saddled,  and  Kit  Carson,  Maxwell,  and  I,  started  together.  They 
were  now  somewhat  less  than  half-a-mile  distant,  and  we  rode  easily 
along  until  within  about  three  hundred  yards,  when  a  sudden  agitatioo. 
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a  wavering  in  the  band,  and  a  galloping  to  and  fro  of  some  whioh 
were  scattered  along  the  skirts,  gave  us  the  intimation  thfit  we  were 
discovered.  We  started  together  at  a  hand  gallop,  riding  steadily 
abreast  of  each  other,  and  here  the  interest  of  the  chase  became  so 
engrossingly  intense,  that  we  were  sensible  to  nothing  else*  ^6 
were  now  closing  upon  them  rapidly,  and  the  front  of  the  mass  was 
already  in  rapid  motion  for  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  move- 
ment  had  communicated  itself  to  the  whole  herd. 

'A  crowd  of  bulls,  as  usual,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  every  noir 
and  then  some  of  them  faced  about,  and  then  dashed  on  after  the  band 
a  short  distance,  and  turned  and  looked  again,  as  if  more  than  half 
inclined  to  stand  and  fight.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  during 
which  we  had  been  quickening  our  pace,  the  rout  was  universal,  and 
we  were  going  over  the  ground  like  a  hurricane.  When  at  about  thirty 
yards,  we  gave  the  usual  shout  (the  hunler's/MW  de  charge),  and  broke 
into  the  herd.  We  entered  on  the  side,  the  mass  giving  wav  in  every 
direction  in  their  heedless  course.  Many  of  the  bulls,  less  active 
and  less  fleet  than  the  cows,  paying  no  attention  to  the  ground,  and 
occupied  solely  with  the  hunter,  were  precipitated  to  the  earth  with 
great  force,  rolling  over  and  over  with  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
and  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  dust.  We  separated  on  entering, 
each  singling  out  his  game. 

'  My  horse  was  a  trained  hunter,  famous  in  the  west  under  the  name 
of  Proveau,  and,  with  his  eyes  flashing,  and  the  foam  flying  from  bis 
mouth,  sprang  on  afler  the  cow  like  a  tiger.  In  a  few  moments  he 
broucrht  me  alonsfside  o(  her,  and,  rising  in  the  stirrups,  I  fired  at  the 
distance  of  a  yard,  the  ball  entering  at  the  termination  of  the  long 
hnir,  and  passing  near  the  heart.  She  fell  headlong  at  the  report  of 
the  gun,  and,  checking  my  horse,  I  looked  around  for  my  companions. 
At  a  little  distance  Kit  was  on  the  ground,  engaged  in  tying  his  horse 
to  the  horns  of  a  cow  which  he  was  preparing  to  cut  up.  Among 
the  scattered  bands,  at  some  distance  below,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Maxwell  ;  and,  while  I  was  locking,  a  light  wreath  of  white  smoke 
curled  away  from  his  gun,  from  which  I  was  too  far  to  hear  the  report. 
Nearer,  and  between  me  and  the  hills,  towards  which  they  were 
directing  their  course,  was  the  body  of  the  herd,  and,  giving  my 
horse  the  rein,  we  dashed  after  them.  A  thick  cloud  of  dust  bung 
upon  their  rear,  which  filled  my  mouth  and  eyes,  and  nearly 
smothered  me.  In  the  midst  of  this  I  could  see  nothing,  and  the 
buffalo  were  not  distinguishable  until  within  thirty  feet.  They 
crowded  together  more  densely  still  as  I  came  upon  them,  and  rushed 
along  in  such  a  compact  body,  that  I  could  not  obtain  an  entrance— 
the  horse  almost  leaping  upon  them.  In  a  few  moments  the  mass 
divided  to  the  ri<rht  and  left,  the  horns  clattering  with  a  noise  heard 
above  everything  else,  and  mv  horse  darted  into  the  opening.  Five 
or  SIX  bulls  charged  on  us  as  we  dashed  along  the  line,  but  were  lef\  far 
behind;  and,  singling  out  a  cow,  I  gave  her  my  fire,  but  struck  too 
high.  She  gave  a  tremendous  leap,  and  scoured  on  swifler  than 
before.     I  reined  up  my  horse,  and  the  band  swept  on  like  a  torrent. 
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and  lefl  the  place  quiet  and  clear.     Our  chase   had  led  as  into 
dangerous  ground.' — pp.  17 — 19. 

Troops  of  wolves  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  bnfiiilo  heid^  sod 
were  seen  in  the  morning  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp^ 
waiting  the  departure  of  their  human  foes.  They  calcolated  on 
the  refuse  of  the  victims  of  the  former  digrs*  hunt,,  and^  pro- 
bably^ were  not  disappointed.  Even  the  animal  creation  knows 
enough  of  man^  to  be  assured  of  what  follows  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  the  denizen  of  the  forest  or  of  the  plain.  His 
powers  of  destruction  are  appreciated^  and  the  inferior  tribes 
await  his  retirement  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  in  expeetatioa 
of  being  gorged  by  the  remains  of  his  feast. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  Lanunie,  one 
of  the  posts  of  the  American  Fur  Company^  and  the  account 
given  of  the  barter  trade  carried  on  with  the  Indiana,  affords  a 
painful  confirmation  of  the  reports  which  had  previously  reached 
us.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  represented  as  general, 
and  the  passion  of  the  natives  for  it  most  intense  and  inordinate. 
^  A  keg  of  it/  says  Captain  Fremont,,  'will  purchase  from  an 
Indian  everything  that  he  possesses — ^his  furs,  his  lodge,  his 
horses,  and  even  his  wife  and  children/  This  state  of  things 
affords  great  facilities  to  the  pedlar,  and  renders  it  exceedin^y 
difficult  for  the  fur  company  to  discountenance,  as  our  author 
represents  them  as  desirous  of  doing,  the  consumption  of  aloohoL 
We  know  not  that  the  existence  of  such  a  passion  amongst  a 
people  like  the  American  Indians  need  awaken  surprise.  The 
excitement  of  intoxication  furnishes  the  stimulus  they  need,  ^nil 
enables  them,  for  a  moment  at  least,  to  rekindle  the  enthusiasm 
and  hopes  formerly  cherished.  Living  on  the  borders  of  civili- 
zation, without  any  of  its  more  virtuous  tastes  and  habits,  thi^ 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  false  stimulus  which  its 
vices  engender.  These  vices  are  unhappily  fostered  by  their 
more  criminal  visitors.  Himdreds  and  thousands  live  upon 
tlieir  ruin,  careless  alike  of  the  social  discomfort  and  personal  de- 
gradation induced^  so  that  their  gains  are  but  advanced.  Secure 
from  the  observation  of  the  more  virtuous  members  of  their  own 
community,  they  trade  on  the  misery  and  %'ices  of  the  untutored 
savaf^e.  During  their  stay  at  Port  Laramie,  Captain  Fremont 
cm])loyed  himself  iu  astronomical  calculations,  and  had  manr 
opportunities,  as  the  following  brief  extract  shows,  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  the  habits  of  the  Indians. 

'  So  fur  as  the  frequent  intorniption  of  the  Indians  would  aIlow»  we 
occupied  ourselves  in  making  some  astronomical  calculations,  and 
bringing  up  the  gent-rul  map  to  this  stage  of  our  journey  ;  but  tlie 
tent  was  generally  occupied  by  a  succession  of  our  ceremonious  visi* 
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tors.  Some  came  for  presents,  and  others .  for  infomation  of  our 
object  in  coming  to  the  country  «  now  and  then,  one  would  dart  up 
to  the  tent  on  horseback,  jerk  off  bis  trappings,  and  stand  silently  a( 
the  door,  holding  his  horse  by  the  halter,  signifying  kis  dl»tre  to 
trade.  Occasionally  a  savage  would  stalk  in  with  an  invitation  to  t 
feast  of  honour,  a  dog  feast,  and  deliberately  sit  down  and  wait 
quietly  until  I  was  ready  to  accompany  bim.  I  went  to  one ;  the 
women  and  children  were  sitting  outside  the  lodge,  and  we  took  our 
scats  on  buffalo  robes  spread  around.  The  dog  was  in  a  large  pot 
over  the  fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  immediately  on  our 
arrival  was  dished  up  in  large  wooden  bowls,  one  of  which  was 
handed  to  each.  The  flesh  appeared  very  glutinous,  with  something 
of  the  flavour  and  appearance  of  mutton.  Feeling  something  move 
behind  me,  I  looked  round,  and  found  that  I  had  taken  my  seat 
among  a  litter  of  fat  young  puppies.  Had  I  been  nice  in  such  matten, 
the  prejudices  of  civilization  might  have  interfered  with  my  tranqui- 
lity ;  but,  fortunately,  I  am  not  of  delicto  nerves*  and  continued 
quietly  to  empty  my  platter.'—  p.  45. 


From  this  point  of  the  journey  their  contact  with  the  Indii 
became  more  frequent  and  alarming.  Several  parties  were  out, 
the  Gross  Ventre  Indians  having  united  with  the  Oglallahs  and 
Cheyeunes^  in  order  to  attack  the  Snake  and  Crow  tribes.  Per* 
petual  vigilance  was  therefore  required^  and  great  presence  cxf 
mind  was  needful  to  bear  up  amidst  the  discouragements  daily 
encountered.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Indians  regarded  th0 
appearance  of  white  men  with  mistrust^  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  their  advance.  The  past  was  too  full  of  warn*? 
ing  to  permit  them  to  regard  the  mission  of  their  visitors  with 
complacency.  At  Forte  Platte, '  a  number  of  chiefs,  several  of 
them  powerful  fine-looking  men/  presented  to  Captain  Fremont  • 
written  remonstrance  against  his  advancing  further,  allegiugp 
tliat  their  young  warriors  were  out,  and  would  not  &il  to  attack 
his  camp.  The  remonstrance,  however,  was  disregarded,  and  al» 
though  a  scarcity  of  water  and  of  grass  was  subsequently  ex« 
pcrienced,  the  adventurous  party  continued  its  route.  The 
ascent  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  was 
not  devoid  of  interest,  though,  as  in  other  cases^  the  narrative 
given  is  too  bare  and  skeleton-like  to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
TJiis  is  a  pervading  fault  of  the  work,  and  arises,  in  some  mea- 
sure, from  its  character  as  an  official  report. 

The  second  'Narrative'  contained  in  this  volume— and  to 
which  we  can  do  little  more  than  refer — was  by  far  the  most 
formidable  and  dangerous.  The  party  was  therefore  inore  nu- 
merous, and  the  time  occupied  much  longer  than  on  the  prior 
occasion.  Whatever  political  results  may  flow  from  the  infor- 
mation obtained,  it  is  quite  cleaTj  that  a  military  occupation  of 
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the  country  by  the  American  people,  ia  almost,  if  not  quite^  im- 
possible. The  vast  distance  of  the  region  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  immense  obstacles  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  conveyance  of  men  and  stores,  will  make  a 
thoughtful  people  deliberate  before  they  incur  the  expense  and 
hazard  of  >rar  for  such  a  prize.  The  Indians  encountered  by 
our  travellers  on  this  occjision,  were  more  numerous  and  war- 
like than  on  their  former  expedition,  whilst  the  severity  of  the 
climate  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  mission.  Snow 
fell  heavily  ai*ound  them,  and  marauding  parties  were  on  their 
trail,  with  a  vigilance  and  perseverance  of  which  an  Indian  only 
is  capable.  ^  We  had  to  move  all  day,'  says  our  author  in  f}m 
part  of  his  journal,  '  in  a  state  of  watch,  and  prepared  for  com- 
bat, scouts  and  flankers  out,  a  front  and  rear  division  of  oar 
men,  and  baggage  animals  in  the  centre.  At  night,  camp  dnty 
was  severe.  Those  who  had  toiled  all  day  had  to  guiurd^  by 
turns,  the  camp  and  the  horses  all  night.  Frequently  one-thiid 
of  the  whole  party  were  on  guard  at  once,  and  nothing  but  this 
vigilance  saved  us  from  attack.  We  were  constantly  dogged  by 
bands,  and  even  whole  tribes  of  the  marauders;  and,  although 
Tabeau  was  killed,  and  our  camp  infested  and  insulted  by  some, 
while  swarms  of  them  remained  on  the  hills  and  mountain  sides^ 
there  was  manifestly  a  consultation  and  calculation  going  on  to 
decide  the  question  of  attacking  us.' 

Tiie  buflalo,  like  the  Indian,  is  rapidly  disappearing  ttom  the 
country  over  which  he  formerly  roamed  in  safety.  The  Ame- 
rican a]id  European  trader  find  their  profit  in  his  destruction^ 
and  many  thousands  are  in  consequence  annually  slain.  Our 
author  furnishes  some  interesting  information  on  this  pointy 
from  which  we  can  find  room  only  for  the  following  extract  ^— • 

'  A  great  portion  of  the  region  inhabited  by  this  nation  (the 
Shoshoiiee)  fomerly  abounded  in  game  ;  the  buflalo  ranging  about  in 
herds,  ns  we  had  found  them  on  tiie  eastern  waters,  and  the  plains 
dotted  with  scattered  bands  of  antelope :  but  so  rapidly  have  they 
disappeared  within  a  few  years,  that  now,  as  we  journeyed  along,  an 
occiisional  buffalo  skull  and  a  few  wild  nntelope  were  all  that  remained 
of  the  abundance  which  had  covered  the  country  with  animal  life. 

'The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  buffalo  is  disappearing 
from  our  territDries  will  not  appear  surprising  when  we  remember 
the  ^reat  scale  on  which  their  destruction  is  yearly  carried  on.  With 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  tlie  business  of  the  American  trading 
1)0. .ts  is  carried  on  in  their  skins;  every  ye»r  the  Indian  villages 
make  new  lodges,  for  which  the  skin  of  the  buffalo  furnisheB  the 
material ;  and  in  that  portion  of  the  country  where  thev  are  Btill 
found,  the  Indians  derive  their  entire  support  from  them,  and  slaughter 
them  with  a  thoughtless  and  abominable  extravagance.     Like  the 
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Indians  themselves,  they  have  been  a*  charaoteriftio  of  the  Gr^at 
West;  and  as,  like  them,  they  are  visibly  diminishing,  it  will  be  ior 
terestin^  to  throw  a  glance  backward  through  the  last  twenty  yee^^ 
and  give  some  account  oftheir  former  distribution  through  the  countiy^ 
and  the  limit  oftheir  western  range. 

'  The  information  is  derived  principally  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  sutS* 
ported  by  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the 
country.  Our  knowledge  does  not  go  further  back  than  the  spring 
of  1824,  at  which  time  the  buffalo  were  spread  in  immense  numbers 
over  the  Green  river  and  Bear  river  valleys,  and  through  all  tbe 
country  lying  between  the  Colorado,  or  Green  river  of  the  gulf  of 
California,  and  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river;  the  meridian  of 
Fort  Hall  then  forming  the  western  limit  of  their  range.  The  buffalo 
then  remained  for  many  years  in  that  country,  and  frequently  rooYtd 
down  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  ftr 
as  the  Fishing  falls.  Below  this  point  they  never  descended  in  any 
numbers.  About  the  year  18;i4  or  1B35  they  began  to  diminish 
very  rapidly,  and  contmued  to  decrease  until  1 838  to  1840,  wheo^ 
with  tlie  country  we  have  just  described,  they  entirely  abandoned  all 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia.  At 
that  time,  the  Flathead  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their 
buffalo  on  the  heads  of  Salmon  river,  and  other  streams  of  Ibe 
Columbia ;  but  now  they  never  meet  with  tham  farther  west  than  thiei 
three  forks  of  the  Missouri  or  the  plains  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 

'  In  the  course  of  our  journey  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  buffalo 
have  not  so  entirely  abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
llocky  Mountain  region  south  of  the  Sweet  Water,  as  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Great  Pass.  This  partial  distribution  can  only  be  ac* 
counted  for  in  the  great  pastoral  beauty  of  that  country,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  long  been  one  of  their  favourite  haunts,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  white  hunters  have  more  frequented  the  northern  than  the 
southern  region — it  being  north  of  the  South  Pass  that  the  bunterSi 
trappers,  and  traders,  have  had  their  rendezvous  for  many  years  < 
))ast ;  and  from  that  section  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  beaver  and 
rich  furs  were  taken,  although  always  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as 
the  most  profitable  hunting  ground.'    pp.  139 — 141. 

This  tribe  is  represented  as  suffering  severely  from  the  loss  of 
tlieir  ordinary  food.  The  buffalo  was  their  staple  article  of  food, 
and,  in  its  absence,  they  are  said  to  be  '  miserably  poor/  and 
tlieir  figures  to  be  '  lean  and  bony.'  Of  the  Snake  Indians  a 
difi'ereiit  and  more  pleasing  sketch  is  given  : — 

'  Our  encampment  was  about  one  mile  below  the  Fishing  Fails,  a 
series  of  cataracts  with  very  inclined  planes,  which  are  probably  so 
named  because  they  form  a  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  the  salmon ;  and 
the  greater  fisheries,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  barren  region 
almotit  entirely  derive  a  subsistence^  commence  at  this  place.    These 
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appeared  to  be  unusaalljgaj  savages^  food  of  loud  laughter  ;  and  Vk 
their  apparent  eood  nature  and  merry  character,  atmck  aae  as  bcia^ 
entirely  different  from  the  Indians  we  had  beaa  accoatomed  to  see. 
From  several  who  Yisited  our  camp  in  the  evening,  we  purchaicd, 
in  exchange  for  goods,  dried  salmon.  At  this  season  tliey  are  mafL 
very  fat,  but  we  were  easily  pleased.  The  Indians  made  us  com- 
prehend, that  when  the  salmon  came  up  the  rirer  in  the  spring,  they 
Hre  so  abiind/int  that  they  merely  throw  in  the  apcam  at  landom, 
certain  of  bring  out  a  6sh. 

'  These  poor  people  are  but  slightly  prorided  with  winter  clothing; 
there  is  but  little  game  to  furnish  skins  for  the  purpoae ;  and  of  a  lu- 
tie  animal  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  numerous,  it  required  twenty 
skins  to  make  a  covering  to  the  knees.  But  they  ate  atill  a  joyous 
talkative  race,  who  grow  fat  and  become  poor  with  the  salmon. 
which  at  least  never  f.iil  them — the  dried  being  used  in  the  abseaet 
of  the  fre^fh.  We  are  encamped  immediately  on  the  riTer  bank,  and 
with  the  salmon  jumping  up  out  of  the  water,  and  Indiana  paddliag 
about  in  boats  made  of  rusthes,  or  laughing  around  the  fire%  the 
camp  to-night  has  quite  a  lively  appearance.'    p.  170. 

The  following  must  close  our  citations.  We  gire  it  with  r^ 
lactance^  as  it  painfully  illustrates  the  false  morality  which  ii 
prevalent  amongst  American  citizens^  even  of  the  better  daHi 
Few  of  their  number  can  be  trusted  where  an  Indian  or  a  negro 
IS  concerned.  For  the  narrative,  to  be  understood^  it  ia  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  two  Mexicans,  a  man  and  a  boy^  saddenly 
entered  the  camp,  having  with  difSculty  escaped  from  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  had  slain  four  of  their  number^  and  possessed 
themselves  of  several  horses  which  were  under  their  charge. 
Captain  Fremont  received  them  kindly,  and  promised  them 
aid,  and  on  the  following  day,  two  of  his  men,  with  the  Mexr 
ican,  named  Fuentes,  were  sent  in  pursuit.  Fueutea  returned 
at  night,  his  horse  having  failed,  but  the  other  two  continued 
the  search.  And  now  for  our  traveller's  narrative  and  com- 
ment : — 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  war-whoop  was  heard,  auch  ss 
Indians  make  when  leturning  from  a  victorious  enterprise ;  and  tooa 
Ciirson  and  Godey  appeared,  driving  before  them  a  band  of  horses. 
recognized  by  Fuentes  to  be  pait  of  those  they  had  lost.  Two 
bloody  scalps,  dandling  from  the  end  of  Godey *s  gun,  announced 
that  they  had  overtaken  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  horses.  They 
iniormed  us,  that  after  Fuentes  left  them,  from  the  failure  of  hi* 
horse,  they  continued  the  pursuit  alone,  and  towards  nightfall  enteied 
the  mountains,  into  which  the  trail  led.  After  sunset  the  moon  i^ve 
light,  and  they  followed  the  trail  by  moonshine  untdlate  in  the  night, 
when  it  entered  a  narrow  defile,  and  was  difficult  to  follow.  Afraid 
of  losing  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  defile,  they  tied  up  their 
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slriick  no  6r(?,  and  lay  down  (o  Elecp  in  eilence  and  In  darkne&s. 
Plere  they  l)iy  (rum  midnigtit  till  morning.  At  dayligliCIhey  resumed 
\he  pursuit,  and  about  sunrise  discovered  the  lioraes;  and,  imme- 
diately dismaiintini;  and  tying  up  their  own,  Ihey  crept  cautiously  to 
a  rising  ground  which  intervened,  from  the  cie&L  of  which  they  per- 
ceived the  encampment  of  four  lodges  close  by.  They  proceeded 
qiiietl^-,  and  bad  got  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  their  object,  when 
a  movement  among  the  liorses  discovered  them  to  the  Indiana ;  giving 
the  war  shout,  they  instantly  charged  into  the  cnmp,  regi,rdless  of  the 
number  which  the  four  lodges  would  imply.  The  Indiana  received 
them  with  a  flight  of  arrows  shot  from  their  long  bows,  one  of  which 
passed  through  Gadey's  shirt  collar,  barely  missing  the  neck  ;  our 
men  hred  their  riHes  upon  d.  steady  aim,  and  rushed  in.  Two  Indiana 
were  streched  on  the  ground,  fatally  pierced  with  bullets;  the  rest 
fled,  except  a  lad  thai  was  captured.  The  scalps  of  the  fallen  were 
instantly  stripped  oITi  but  in  the  process,  one  ofliiem,  who  had  two 
balls  through  hie  body,  sprung  to  his  feet,  the  blood  streaming  from 
his  skinned  head,  and  uttering  a  hideous  howl.  An  old  squaw,  pos- 
sibly bia  mother,  stopped  and  looked  back  from  the  mountain  side 
she  was  climbing,  threatening  and  lamenting.  The  frightful  apectucle 
appalled  the  stout  hearts  of  our  men ;  but  ihey  did  what  humanity 
required,  and  quickly  terminated  the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage. 
They  were  now  masters  of  the  camp,  which  was  a  pretty  little  receea 
in  the  mountain,  with  a  fine  spring,  and  apparently  safe  from  all  inva. 
sion.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  feast  a  large  parly,  for 
it  was  a  very  proper  place  for  a  rendezvous,  and  lor  the  celebration 
of  such  orgies  as  robbers  of  the  desert  would  delight  in.  Several  of 
the  best  horses  had  been  killed,  skinned,  and  cut  up  ;  for  the  Indians, 
living  in  mountains,  and  only  coming  into  the  plains  to  rob  and  mur- 
der, make  no  other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat  them.  Large  earthen 
■vessels  were  on  the  fire,  boiling  and  slewing  the  horse  beef;  and  several 
baskets,  containing  fifty  or  siitty  pairs  of  moccapins,  indicated  the 
presence  or  expecialion,  of  a  considerable  party.  They  released  (he 
toy,  who  had  given  strong  evidence  of  the  stoicism,  or  something 
else,  of  the  savage  character,  in  commencmg  his  breakfast  upon  a 
horse's  heiid  as  soon  as  he  found  lie  was  not  be  killed,  but  only  tied 
us  a  pii«oner.  Their  object  accomplished,  our  men  gathered  up  all 
the  surviving  horses,  fifteen  in  number,  returned  upon  their  trail,  and 
rejoined  us  at  our  comp  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  They 
had  rode  about  one  hundred  miles  in  the  pursuit  and  return,  and  all 
in  thirty  hours.  The  time,  place,  object,  and  numbers,  considered, 
this  expedition  of  Carson  and  Godey  may  be  considered  among  the 
boldest  and  most  diii interested  which  the  annuls  of  western  adventure, 
so  full  of  daring  deeds,  can  present.  Two  men,  in  a  savage  desert, 
pursue  day  and  night  an  unknown  body  of  Indians  into  the  defiles  of 
un  unknown  mountain — attack  ihein  on  sight,  without  counting 
numbers — and  deleat  them  in  an  instiint — and  for  what  'i  To  punish 
the  robbers  of  the  desert,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Mexicans 
whom  they  did  not  know.     I  repeat  :  it  was  Carson  and  GoJey  who 
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did  this — the  former  an  American,  born  in  the  Boonslick  eoantj  of 
Missouri ;  the  latter  a  Frenchman,   bom  in   St.   Louis — and  both 

trained  to  western  enterprise  from  early  life.'      pp. 


We  need  scarcely  remark  on  the  commendation  Iiere  ex- 
pressed. Our  circumstances  happily  exempt  us  from  the  per- 
verting influences  to  which,  on  this  subject,  the  American  mind 
is  exposed,  and  we  consequently  condemn  as  murder,  marked 
by  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  what  an  officer  of  the 
Republic  can  admire  as  an  act  of  disinterested  and  noble  daring. 
When  will  the  conventionalities  of  a  low-minded  and  barbariaa 
morality,  give  place  to  the  higher  and  purer  rules  of  God's  holy 
law? 

We  need  not  describe  Captain  Fremont's  volume.  The  ex- 
tracts given  will  enable  our  readers  tojudgeof  it  for  themselves^ 
and  our  purpose  will  be  answered  if  their  attention  be  drawn  to 
a  region  hitherto  little  known,  and  to  the  condition  of  a  people 
who  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  a  civilization  which  ought 
to  convey  to  them  the  elements  of  a  higher  and  nobler  life. 


Art.  X. — Case  of  Gat  her  cole  v.  MialL     Morning  Chronicle^  April  24» 

1846. 

Among  the  subjects  which  must  be  brought  under  revision  in 
the  great  shaking-up  of  abuses  which  the  destruction  of  one 
grand  abuse  is  bringing  in  its  train,  is  clearly  the  law  of  libel. 
Men  thought  it  dead  like  the  giant  Pagan;  or  at  all  events  re- 
duced so  low,  as,  like  his  brother  Pope,  to  be  able  to  do  little 
more  than  grin  at  pilgrims  as  they  passed,  and  hold  out  intima- 
tions of  what  would  have  been  done  to  them  in  the  good  old  times. 
Bat  a  spirit  of  forethought  has  seized  on  the  rheumatic  ogre,  and 
he  puts  in  his  claim,  by  a  nimbler  grip  than  was  expected  of  him, 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  day  when  the  people  reckon  up  their 
enemies. 

There  is  always  a  law  for  society,  and  a  law  to  be  executed  in 
spite  of  societ\'^,  or  for  the  benefit  of  society's  foes.  The  degree 
in  which  these  genera  are  co- existent,  depends  upon  the  pro- 
gress which  society  has  made:  and  the  proportion  between 
them,  it  is  the  business  of  law-makers  continually  to  reduce. 
That  one  man  should  not  unrighteously,  vexationslj,  or 
maliciously,  put  another  to  discomfort  by  printing  or  writing,  is 
the  law  society  is  willing  to  support.  That  a  thief  shall  nerer 
be  discomforted  by  being  caught,  and  that  cause  of  action  sludl 
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exist  against  ail  who,  by  speech  or  doing,  assist  to  point  out  or 
catch  iiiin,  is  the  parallel  to  the  law  which  says  no  man  (thieves 
included)  shall  be  made  uncomfortable.  For  to  this  amounts  the 
oral  dictum  of  the  sages  of  the  law  courts,  stnndiug  out  duly  ns  a 
proof  how  easy  it  is  to  say  by  word  of  mouth  what  none  would 
dare  to  write  advisedly  in  a  statute. 

Society  holds  together,  by  making  the  immoral  and  dis- 
honest '  exceedingly  uncomfortable.'  The  verdict  of  a  coroner's 
jury  19  one  of  the  most  discomforting  sounds  on  earth,  to  many 
that  could  be  pointed  out.  Just  such  chivalry  as  would  put 
down  this,  with  nice  fence  about  what  might,  or  might  not,  be 
done  in  the  way  of  giving  publicity  to  it  by  print  or  otherwise, 
is  the  zeal  which  would  strengthen  evil-doers  at  large  by 
making  it  penal  to  make  them  uneasy.  ^\  hat  the  judge-made 
law  directs  itself  against,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  much  the  verdict  of 
a  jury,  as  the  outcry  of  a  pursuer.  It  is  the  preUminary  rather 
than  the  conclusive  act,  which  it  would  try  to  stop.  If  every 
thief  may  have  remedy  against  whoever  lifts  up  his  voice  wita 
warning  shout,  thiefdom  is  the  only  place  benefited,  and 
thieves'  interests  are  all  that  are  promoted.  Granted,  that  once 
in  a  way  the  cry  is  raised  against  an  honest  man,  on  his  way 
home  to  carry  his  wages  to  his  wife  and  fiimily ;  but  the  thing 
is  of  comparatively  easy  remedy,  and  is  a  small  evil  when 
weighed  against  the  results  of  punishing  systematically  the  man 
who  erics. 

Bad  laws  are  not  to  cured  by  leaving  the  decision  to  bad 
juries.  And  it  is  of  the  nature  of  juries  to  be  bad,  or  at  all 
events  to  be  worse  than  they  might,  when  law,  or  what  they 
hear  of  it,  has  run  in  the  course  of  encouraging  them  to  do 
amiss.  Jurymen  have  the  moles  peccali  in  them  like  other 
men;  and  are  not  slow  at  coming  to  a  tacit  understanding,  on 
the  unpleasantness  of  being  attacked  when  in  the  course  of 
indulging  some  cherished  scheme  of  what  a  man  cannot  quite 
defend.  If  laws  make  one  hole,  juries  will  make  another;  and 
the  object  of  laws  should  be,  to  direct  men's  thoughts  entirely 
the  other  way. 

How  respectable,  for  instance,  would  be  the  law  which  should 
instil,  that  no  man  had  his  claim  to  a  verdict  as  for  libel,  except 
on  proof  that  the  libel  (or  liltle  book,  for  that  is  all  it  intrinsicfdly 
means,)  was,  in  the  first  place,  false,  and  in  the  next,  malicious. 
The  right  of  civil  action  for  proveable  losses  caused,  might  be 
left  open  after  all.  For  juries  reason  cooliy  on  a  mere  sjiecula- 
tion  of  damages,  who  would  be  carried  away  in  a  flood  of  zeal  to 
whichever  side  it  might  happen,  by  the  mere  name  of  libel.  For 
example,  if  a  careless  man  has  printed  that  Mr.  Solomon  the 
respectable  orange -merchant  iu  the  Minories,  is  no  other  than 
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the  celebrated  '  Ikey  ^  returned  from  tranaportation^  this  might 
be  just  matter  of  verdict  for  libel,  if  proved  to  be  first  false, 
Becondly  malicious.  But  if  the  defendant  can  establish,  that 
though  confessedly  a  mistake,  it  was  entirely  an  involuntary 
one,  arising,  for  instance,  out  of  communications  sent  to  him  in 
the  way  of  his  business,  and  warning  him  against  a  certain 
Solomon  who  had  buzzed  for  awhile  about  the  Minories,  bat 
had  finally  settled  in  Whitechapel ;  it  would  be  ground  for 
relieving  him  from  the  punishment  of  libel,  though  if  the 
upright  Mr.  Solomon  could  prove  that  he  had  lost  a  valuable 
partnership  by  it,  he  would  appear  to  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
civil  action  for  losses,  as  if  defendant's  horse  had  carried  him 
in  spite  of  his  teeth  through  plaintiff's  bow- window. 

Another  ground  which  wise  men  take  note  o^  but  which  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  existing  law  or  in  its  modem  resus- 
citation, is,  that  a  plaintiff  has  not  a  claim  for  sufferings  fiir 
ink- blows,  where  himself  has  given  the  provocation.  A  man  is 
not  to  rush  into  the  street  and  jostle  against  every  one  he 
meets,  and  then  run  to  a  magistrate  and  complain  of  the  libel- 
lous pushes  and  uncomfortable  dabs  of  hostile  matter  that  may 
have  been  discharged  upon  him  in  his  course.  The  law  is  for  {he 
clean-handed  ;  and  if  men,  under  the  impulse  of  human  frailty, 
engage  in  mutual  quarrel,  they  are  not  to  appeal  to  the  hauiei 
ceuvres  of  the  libel  law,  which,  if  carried  into  execution  at  all, 
must  hang  up  both  at  once. 

This  to  the  general  question.  But  the  particular  case  which 
has  led  to  its  revival  now,  has  also  its  important  bearings. 

The  case  which  has  brought  the  law  of  libel  before  the  pub- 
lic eye,  is  less  remarkable  from  its  own  circumstances,  than 
from  the  exhibition  of  judicial  bearings  and  opinions  which 
has  been  founded  on  them.  That  a  member  of  a  state  church 
should  be  overbearing  and  violent,  is  no  phenomenon  to  shake 
a  nation  from  its  propriety,  or  to  invite  it  to  any  marked  course 
which  it  would  not  have  taken  without.  But  when  this  mem- 
ber of  a  state  church  succeeds  in  finding  a  man  to  answer  him 
with  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver,  and  the  leaders  of  the  law,  or  an 
effective  portion  of  them,  come  forward  to  declare,  that  in  all 
pulling  of  caps  the  state  scold  has  an  immunity, — ^that  she  is  a 
pririlegcd  rirago  whom  ducking-stools  have  no  hold  upon,  and 
may  insult  her  betters,  either  in  the  open  air  or  under  cover, 
without  remedy, — the  right  of  pigeon-cote  which  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  nothing  to  it.  The  church, 
like  the  French  aristocracy,  is  founded  on  anything  but  a  rock. 
Many  a  bitter  feeling  has  been  crushed  and  wrought  into  its 
walls.  It  is  at  best  but  a  tolerated  injustice;  the  toleration 
resulting  from  an  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  removal.    Tha 
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strength  of  the  churchy  and  of  the  aristocracy^  arose  out  of  the 
way  in  which  they  were  connected  with  the  interetti  of  many; 
though  not  of  all ;  interests^  perhaps,  not  always  thoroughly  ov 
well  understood,  but  still  felt  sufficiently  to  be  effectiTe,  SoBie' 
of  these  interests  came  by  marriage  and  fiiinily  connexions;^ 
point  on  which  the  living  hierarohy  of  England  has  vastly  HhA 
advantage  over  that  which  has  passed  away.  Some  rose  out  of 
gratitude  for  past  gains,  and  still  moro  out  of  that  kind  of  it 
which  has  been  defined  as  a  lively  consdonsness  of  benefits  to 
come.  A  circumstance  in  favour  of  both  churoh  and  aristocraGy, 
was  the*  opportunity  which  wealth  and  power  give  to  all  but  the 
actively  malevolent,  of  acquiring  a  reputation  for  polished  and 
agreeable  manners ;  in  short,  the  strength  of  the  church  denomi<« 
nated  of  England,  lay  in  its  bdng  thought  a  gentlemanly  churdi, 
as  the  strength  of  an  aristocracy  everywhero  lies,  to  a  pprast  ex* 
tent,  in  its  being  supposed  to  possess  some  sixnilar  qnahty  wfakk 
other  men  admire  andaspiro  to  copyi  Butthiswas  aftendtobd 
discreetly  drawn  upon,  and  not  to  be  managed  by  clergymen  eii^ 
gaging  in  unhandsome  feud  with  men  as  good  as  themselves  and  ai 
well  able  to  resist  an  injury.  Still  less  was  it  to  be  improved  l^* 
having  it  declared  as  'judges  quest  law/ that  a  dergvman  had  right 
of  impudence ; — that  to  be  saucy  was  his  fee  sim^e,  in  whieh  nd^ 
body  could  control  him ; — ^and  that  to  comment  upon  his  pab^ 
acts, '  or  say  whether  they  wero  good  or  bad,'  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  dtizen.  A  new  light  broke  out,  even  while  the 
dictum  was  in  progress.  A  bill  brought  into  the  Upper  House  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  opened  the  dark  lantern  on  the  &ct,  that 
these  very  acts  of  the  state-paid  clergyman  which  were  declared 
to  be  his  ox,  his  ass,  his  privacy,  his  snuggery  within  which 
none  might  interfere,  were  performances  for  non-attendance  on^ 
which  one  part  of  the  community  were  punishable  by  law,  and 
the  other  part  if  they  attended  anywhere  else.  Why  has  not 
a  Queen's  Speech  the  same  immunity ;  or  rather,  if  the  other  be 
law,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  has?  There  is  as  much 
reason  in  representing  the  one  to  be  an  act  of  sacred  privacy, 
as  the  other.  A  general's  order  to  his  army,  might  it  not  De 
very  convenient  to  maintain,  that  as  long  as  he  did  not  puiU  into 
print,  it  was  safe  from  the  comments  of  the  public  critic?  The 
thing  is  absurd,  by  all  the  rules  that  regulate  human  judgment 
in  parallel  cases.  If  a  man  is  to  be  paid,  let  him  do  the  work 
he  is  paid  for,  whether  the  payment  comes  out  of  other  people's 
pockets  against  their  consent  or  not.  But  do  not  add  the  mlly, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  his  magnificence,  of  maintaining  that  it 
shall  be  an  actionable  offence,  to  say  whether  his  doings  are 
good  or  bad,  whether  they  keep  within  the  pale  for  which  the 
appropriation  of  other  people's  property  is  defended  when  it  is 
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defended^  or  wander  abrokd  into  interminable  feud  and  a  right 
of  squabble  protected  by  the  power  of  law.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  dissenting  teachers  everywhere^  walked  abroad  in  their 
doublet  and  hose^  and  threw  off  the  outer  garment  of  modera- 
tion and  civil  harmony?  Yet  this  is  what  the  tages  of  the  law 
have  encouraged  every  whipper-snapper  on  whom  a  bishop  hat 
laid  unadvised  hands^  to  provoke  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
Bring  forth  the  giant^  for  whose  personal  gratification  the  churdi 
and  the  law  have  incurred  all  this  unpopularity  and  danger. 
Ask,  who  is  benefited  by  the  execution  of  his  ill-humours;  or 
which  of  '  our  peculiar  institutions'  as  an  American  would  call 
them,  is  rendered  more  stable  by  his  sending  an  execution  by 
surprise  into  the  domicile  of  his  opponent.  Take  care  that 
holy  church  never  finds  herself  under  obligation  for  forbearance 
in  a  more  important  matter.  Offences  will  come,  and  human 
disputes  will  be  fought  out  in  one  way  or  another,  according  to 
the  relative  degrees  of  civilization  of  the  ages  and  the  comba- 
tants. But  woe  to  them  who  make  them  come  for  the  mere 
indulgence  of  ill-temper,  and  peril  a  plethoric  hierarchy  that  a 
parish-priest  may  be  lifted  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  virgins  who 
make  coats  and  garments  for  the  orthodox  poor.  Truly  these 
people  have  a  new  reading  of  many  an  ancient  story.  Where 
would  the  good  Samaritan  have  been,  if  he  had  prefaced  his 
work  with  a  discussion  upon  thirty-nine  articles?  And  what 
stronger  contrast  in  nature,  than  between  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  the  shepherd  who  sits  down  to  make  all  the 
mischief  in  his  power  within  the  limits  of  a  parish? 


Briff  ^otiCfS. 

Oa  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Fat  are  PsniskmenC :  an  Argument.    In  two 
Parts.    ByH.H.Dobney.    Second  Edition.    Londoo  :  Ward  and  Co. 

In  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Future  Punishment,  Mr,  Dobnev  haa 
done  us  the  honour,  not  only  of  acknowledging  the  candour  of  our  notice 
of  his  work,  but  of  replying,  at  great  length,  to  our  observations.  We 
thank  him  for  the  terms  in  which  be  has  referred  to  us.  and  moat  readily 
give  him  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  avowal  of  non-conviction  from  our 
arguments.  What  he  has  now  written,  wehavereaii,  not  only  as  befits u», 
with  the  gravity  of  judges,  but,  as  we  hope,  and  as  befits  us  no  less, 
with  the  impartiality  of  lovers  of  truth ;  but  our  views  remain  unchanged. 
If  our  arguments  have  failed  to  convince  him,  his  have  equally  failed  to 
convince  us.  Our  conviction,  indeed,  is.  that  his  remarks  constitute  a 
rejoinder,  but  not  an  answer.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  ad- 
verting to  them  in  detail ;  there  is  one  point  only  on  which  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

Insisting,  as  it  is  quite  necessary  he  should  (p.  187),  that  the  word  life,  in 
the  scriptural  phrase,  eternal  life,  should  be  understood  as  conveying  two 
ideas  ;  first,  that  of  existence,  and  then  that  of  happiness,  he  encounten 
an  objection  that  this  is  understanding  the  word  both  literally  and  meta- 
phorically at  the  same  time,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible.  To  this  he 
offers  two  replies.  One  of  them  is,  that  writers  on  the  other  aide  have 
done  the  same  thing,  which  could  be  nothing  but  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem,  even  if  examples  of  it  could  be  cited  from  our  own  pages.  The 
other  is  couched  in  the  following  terms ;  "  I  reply  by  denying  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle,  which  almost  seerru  tnade  for  the  occasion.'  The 
expression  which  we  have  marked  in  italics,  is  merely  a  shp  of  the 
author's  pen.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  deviation — and  we  are  happy  to  say, 
a  solitary  deviation,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  from  the  courtesy  else- 
where studiously  observed  towards  us. 

Mr,  Dobuey  denies  the  soundness  of  the  principle  that  a  word  must 
not  be  understood  both  litercdly  and  metaphorically  at  the  same  time, 
and  complains  somewhat  that  we  laid  it  down  as  '  though  it  was  an  in- 
disputable axiom.'  We  must  confess  that  we  thought  it  so,  and  that 
we  sliU  think  it  so.  It  is,  to  our  mind,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
metaphor.  For  what  is  a  metaphor  f  Turning  to  the  first  authority  at 
hand  (the  Oxford  Encyclopedia),  vje  find  the  following  definition  of  it. 
'  Metaphor,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure,  whereby  a  word  is  transferred 
from  its  proper  signification  to  another  different  from  it,  by  reason  of 
some  similitude  between  them.'  Tiiis  definition,  in  which  we  believe 
all  authorities  agree,  is  decisive  to  our  purpose  ;  for  if,  in  metaphorical 
use,  a  word  is  transferred  from  its  proper  signification,  to  another  dif- 
ferent from  it,  it  is  plainly  inadmissible  to  understand  it  both  literally  and 
metaphorically  at  the  same  time.  The  metaphorical  use  involves,  of  ne- 
cessity, the  dropping  of  the  literal  meaning. 

Examples  are  not  less  decisive  to  this  point  than  definition.  We  call  a 
blooming  child  a  rose-bud,  a  courageous  man  a  lion,  and  youth  the  morning 
of  life.  Hereisametaphoricaluseof  the  words  rose-bud,  lion,  and  morning. 
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but  in  every  case  the  literal  meaning  is  droppedi  since  no  one  means  to  aaj 
that  a  blooming  child  is  really  a  rose-bud,  or  a  courageous  man  really  a  lion, 
or  youth  really  the  morning.  The  result  will  be  the  same  by  whatever 
number  or  variety  of  examples  the  rule  may  be  tested.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  scriptural  metaphors  as  with  others ;  as  when  we  are  told, 
for  example,  that  God  is  our  sun  and  shield,  that  our  days  are  a 
hand-breadth,  that  our  life  is  a  vapour.  To  these  illustrations  we  inay 
add,  that  the  reason  of  the  rule  is  obvious,  from  the  manner  in  which 
a  metaphor  is  formed.  It  is  founded,  we  are  told,  '  <m  some  simiHtnde ' 
between  two  objects ;  and  hence  it  is  said  to  be  an  abridged  simHe*  or  a 
comparison  reduced  to  a  single  word.  The  early  part  of  life  is,  in  some 
respects,  like  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  tins  resemblance  may  be 
either  drawn  out  at  length  into  a  simile,  as  by  saying  youth  is  like  the 
morning,  or  condensed  Into  a  metaphor,  as  in  calling  youth  the  morning 
of  life.  Now  the  likeness  between  two  objects  thus  brought  into  com* 
parison,  being  never  entire,  but  only  partial,  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  a  term,  we  must  get  an  idea  so  far  different  from  the 
original  one,  that  the  same  things  cannot  be  predicated  of  both,  and  it 
would,  consequently,  be  false  to  consider  both  of  them  as  conveyed  by  it. 
We  call  a  brave  man  a  lion  because  in  a  certain  respect  he  resembles  a 
lion ;  and  as  we  go  on  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  in  no  way  appropriate 
to  a  real  lion,  it  would  be  delusive  and  absurd  to  hold  that  we  retain  the 
original  idea  of  the  term,  and  mean  by  it  a  lion  and  a  brave  man  too.  Hie 
very  notion,  indeed,  of  retaining  the  original  idea  of  a  term  used  me- 
taphorically involves  a  fallacy.  A  metaphor  is  nothing  but  an  abridged 
comparison ;  only  let  it  be  spread  out  into  a  comparison,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is,  in  truth,  no  original  idea  to  be  retained,  as  when  we 
say,  our  life  is  like  a  vapour,  there  are  simply  two  objects,  the  one  com- 
pared with  the  other ;  and  in  a  metaphor,  properly  understood,  there  is 
nothing  more. 

To  apply  these  familiar  distinctions  (which  we  feel  ashamed  to  have 
to  bring  out  so  elaborately  on  such  an  occasion)  to  the  case  before  ns. 
The  word  life,  literaUy  denoting  existence,  is  sometimes  employed  in 
scripture  to  denote  happiness,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  cite  examples, 
as  it  is  an  admitted  point ;  it  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Dobney,  that  this 
is  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  life :  consequently  we  affirm,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down,  that,  when  the  term  life  is  used  to 
denote  happiness,  it  cannot  be  held  to  retain  its  original  idea,  or  to 
mean  existence  and  happiness  too. 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  author  to  cite  the  authority  of  Tholnck,  or  any 
other  authority,  even  though  it  were  our  own,  against  this  positioiu 
It  is  unquestionably  an  important  principle  of  interpretation,  from  the  viola- 
tion of  which  much  mischief  has  arisen,  and  nothing  but  mischief  can 
arise.  The  disregard  of  it  in  his  own  case  has  given  rise  to  much  of 
the  inconclusiveness  discernible  in  his  argument,  and  has  supplied 
with  his  chief  facilities  for  avoiding  the  force  of  ours. 
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The  History  of  British  India./rom  1805  to  1835.   By  Horace  Ilayman 
Wilson,  M.A.  F.R.S.     Vol.  II.      London;  Madden    and  Mal- 

The  former  volume  of  Prafeasor  Wilaon's  work  was  noticed  at  length 
in  our  journal  for  July  last,  and  we  bave  no  inclination,  afler  exam- 
ining (he  volume  now  before  us,  to  modify  the  higb  opinion  we 
then  expressed.  As  a  continuation  of  Mill,  il  is  without  a  rival,  and 
by  its  own  qualities  is  worthy  the  honourable  relation  in  which  it 
stands.  Tbere  are  few  historical  works  of  modern  times  with  whicb 
a  judicious  man  would  less  desire  to  have  his  productions  brought 
into  comparison,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  mean  praise  to  say  that  our 
author's  Continuation,  is  wortby  of  the  work  to  which  it  foniia  a  sup- 
plement.  As  remarked  in  our  former  notice,  '  His  volume  is  « 
worthy  successor  to  the  labours  of  the  immortal  Mill.  The  mantle 
of  that  philosopbical  historian  has  fallen  upon  a  congenial  mind. 
His  style  is  lucid  and  convincing,  free  from  all  meretricious  or- 
nament,— yet  by  no  means  deficient  in  power.'  The  present 
lume  is  occupied  with  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  in  1813,  and  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1823. 
The  events  which  it  records  are  of  deep  and  permanent  value, 
and  the  views  advocated  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  large  and 
healthful  order.  To  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  we  are  compelled 
1o  take  exception,  and  we  regret  to  name  amongst  these,  a  charga 
of  schism  and  sectarian  zeal,  advanced  on  page  575,  against  those 
Christian  missionaries,  who  sought  to  benefit  their  countrymen  in 
India,  by  reclaiming  them  from  the  immorality  and  beatbenism  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  If  such  labours  be  open  to  such  a 
charge,  may  ive  be  liable  to  it  in  a  tenfold  degree.  We  respectfully 
submit  to  Professor  Wilson  the  propriety  of  modifying  this  paragraph 
in  the  event — by  no  means  improbable — of  a  second  edition  of  his 
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History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Vol.  I.  12mo. 

By  J.  H.   Merle  D'Aubigne,  D,D.     Translated  by  H.  White, 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
~We  are  glad  to  find  that  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd  have  acted  so 
promptly  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  (page  667)  in  our 
notice  of  the  continuation  of  M.  D.'Aubigna's  work.  The  volume 
before  us  has  come  (o  hand  since  that  article  was  in  type,  and  the 
-edition  of  which  it  forms  part  cannot  fail  to  supersede  all  others.  It 
is  published  under  the  immediate  revision  of  the  author,  and  con- 
tains several  additions  of  which  the  admirers  of  his  History  would 
not  willingly  be  deprived.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  done  by 
the  purchasers  of  other  editions  of  the  first  three  volumea,  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  no  mun  of  common  sense  will  henceforth  buy  any  other 
than  the  edition  before  us.  Il  were  sheer  folly  lo  do  otherwise,  the 
voluntary  preference  of  an  inferior  article,  when  the  superior  one  is 
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equally  accessible.  The  volume  is  printed  in  a  superior  style,  and 
the  whole  work,  including  the  four  volumes  published,  is  announced 
at  the  low  price  of  fourteen  shillings.  We  heartily  cominend  this 
edition  to  our  readers,  and  advise  each  of  them  immediately  to 
possess  himself  of  it. 


1 .  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  By  William  Roscoe. 
Vol.  II.     London :  David  Bogue. 

2.  The  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages :  comprehending  an  accmmi 
of  the  state  of  Learning,  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augnstms,  to 
its  revival  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bering- 
ton.     London :  David  Bogue. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  completes  Mr.  Bogue's  edition  of  '  The 
Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth/  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  enterprise  and  taste  of  the  publisher.  We  regret  the  contempo- 
raneous  appearance  of  two  editions  of  the  same  work,  as  involving 
in  considerable  uncertainty  the  profit  of  the  enterprise,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  find  that  theie  is  a  remunerative  demand  for  each. 

Mr.  Bevington's  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves.  It  was  originally  published  in  1814^  and,  as 
Mr.  Hazlitt justly  remarks,  'has  been  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be 
the  best  account  extant,  of  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers.' 
The  author  was  a  catholic  priest,  educated  at  St.  Omer,  who  having 
officiated,  for  some  years,  in  France,  as  a  minister  of  the  Catholic 
church,  returned  to  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  classical  scholarship,  like 
most  of  the  men  of  his  day,  exceeded  his  acquaintance  with  our  na- 
tional literature,  and  gave,  in  consequence,  a  tinge  of  ancient  times 
and  of  foreign  associations  to  his  views.  It  was,  however,  extensive 
and  liberal,  and  the  work,  now  happily  reprinted  in  an  elegant  and 
cheap  form,  is  therefore  adapted  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  mind, 
by  shedding  on  it  the  accumulated  lights  of  many  generations. 

We  hope  The  European  Library  will  receive  that  support  which 
will  enable  and  encourage  its  projector  to  carry  out  his  original 
design  of  forming  'a  complete  collection  of  standard  works,  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  English,  and  foreign.' 


l^he  Grievances  of  the  Working  Classes ;  and  the  Pasiperism  and 
of  Glasgow ;  with  their  Causes,  Extent  and  Remedies,     By  J.  Smith, 
M.A.     Glasgow  :  Alexander  Smith. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  volume,  the  wide  circulation  of  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  promote.  It  is  conceived  in  the  best  possible  spirit, 
and  is  executed  with  skill  and  diligence.  It  beautifully  illustrates 
that  'deference  to  humble  life,'  which  the  author  notes  as  'one  of 
the  chief  excellencies  of  our  modern  literature,'  and  sets  an  example 
which  the  philanthropists  of  other  towns  will  do  well  to  imitate. 
Much  time  must  have  been  devoted  by  Mr.  Smith  to  his  adopted 
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work,  and  we  Irust  thai  he  wili  have  Ihe  l)igheat  and  purest  reward 
which  a  benevolent  mind  can  receive,  in  the  alleviation  of  human 
Borrows,  and  the  increase  of  Us  virtue  and  happiness. 

Historical  View  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe.    By  J.  C. 
L.  Simonde  De  Sismondi.     Translated  from  the  original,  with 
Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Thomas  Roscoe.     Second 
edition,  including  all  the  Notes  from  the  lost  Paris  edition.   Two 
vols.     London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
These  volumes  belong  to  '  Bohn's  Standard  Library,'  and  form  k 
perfect  marvel  in  book-making.     They  contain  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  pages,  are  printed  in  a  handsome  style,  andare  published  at 
the  incredibly  low  price  of  seven  shillings.     Of  the  work  itself  we 
need  say  httle.     It  has  a  European  reputation,  and  is  worthy  of  its 
celebrity.     Hitherto  it   has  been  inaccessible  lo  the  mass  of  out 
countr)Tiien,  but  it  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  likely  to  feel 
interested  in  the  researches  it  prosecutes.    It  had  ils  origin  in  a  course 
of  lectures,  which  the  author  delivered  in  Geneva,  his  native  city, 
and  which  he  afterwards  revised,  and  published  in  Paris  in  1813. 
Its  influence  was  powerful  throughout  the  literary  circles  of  the  Con- 
tinent, where  it  greatly  contributed  to  the  study  of  national  literature, 
and  secured  for  its  author  a  vast  accession  to  his  popularity.     Italy 
occupies,  of  course,  the  larger  portion  of  the  work,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  its  attentive  perusal,  especially  to  the  better  educated 
portions  of  our  young  men.     Such  works  are  admirably  suited  to  en- 
large the  mind,  to  purify  the   taste,  and   to  give  to  the  literary  as- 
pirations  of  the  young  a  fresh  and  healthful  tone. 

The  Modem    Orator,    being  a  collection  of  celebrated  Speeches  of  the 

most  distinguished  Orators  of  the  united  Kingdom.     Edmund  Butke. 

Paris,  I. — III.     London:  Aylott  and  Jones. 

The  Modern  Orator,  we  are  glad  to  report,  proceeds  satisfactorily. 

Sheridan,  Chatham,  and    Erakine,   have  already  been    popularised 

through  its  medium,  andEdinuud  Burke,  one  of  the  moat  profound  and 

splendid  of  those  geniuses  which  adorned  our  parliamentary  history 

at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  now  introduced.    The  speeches  are 

introduced  by  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  career,  and  are 

illustrated  by  notes  explanatory  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 

were  delivered,  and  of  the  allusions  they  supply.      We  retain  the 

opinion  already  expressed,  that.  The  Modern  Orator,  is  one  of  the 

best  nnd  most  useful  publications  of  the  day,  and  repeat  our  strong 

lendation  of  it  to  all  classes  of  intelligent  Englishmen. 

24mo. 

A  8E.\soN\BLE  pamphlet  at  all  times,  and  one  which  we  should  ba 
glad  lo  see  distributed,  as  a  cheap  tract,  among  all  classes  of  our  peo> 
pie,  in  the  prospect  of  a  general  election. 


I 
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The  Sabbath-Day  Book ;  or  Scriptural  Meditatumsfor  Sverf  LoHtM  Dojf 
in  the  Year.    By  J.  Leifchild,  D.  D.    London :  Religious  Tract 

Society. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  with  a  special  design  for  'the 
benefit  of  those  whose  circumstances  compel  them  to  spend  the 
whole,  or  a  portion  of  the  Lord's- day  in  their  own  abode/  The 
subjects  furnish  great  variety,  and  are  of  a  devotional,  ezpbriinental, 
and  practical  character.  An  air  of  catholicity, — a  perfect  freedom 
from  sectarian  peculiarities,  pervades  the  volume,  which  is  distin- 
guished throughout  by  a  forcible  style,  sound  divinity,  experimental 
piety,  and  most  cogent  and  faithful  appeals.  On  a  Sabbath  after- 
noon, it  will  be  estimated  by  many  as  invaluable. 


British  Female  Biography,  being  Select  Memoirs  of  PitmB  LadteM^  is 
Various  Ranks  of  Public  and  Private  Life ;  including  Quenit,  Prim* 
cesses.  Martyrs,  Scholars,  Instructors,  Poetesses,  PkUamikrofistSt 
and  Ministers*  Wives,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Timpson.  London: 
Aylott  and  Jones. 

Mr.  Timpson  has  done  good  service  to  the  young,  by  rendering  so 
large  a  portion  of  British  Female  Biography  accessible  to  them. 
His  work  is  the  result  of  industrious  perseverance.  It  contains  fifty 
abbreviated  memoirs,  within  the  small  compass  of  less  than  four 
hundred  pagas,  and  well  deserves  to  be  extensively  circulated. 


A   Minister's    Meditations:    Principally   designed  as  a  Help  far  ike 
triedfollowersof  the  Lamb.     By  William  Burd.   London  fifoulstoii 

and  Stoneman. 

A  POCKET  volume  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  containing  homely 
and  devout  observations  on  Spiritual  Topics,  addressed  by  an  afflicted 
and  faithful  minister,  to  various  classes  of  characters  in  his  congre- 
gation. He  divides  his  hearers  into  the  unconverted,  the  babe. 
the  young  man,  and  the  old  disciple  in  Christ ;  and  the  addresses  to 
each  class,  are  appropriate,  faithful,  and  adapted  for  usefulness. 


The  Pastor's  Office,  and  People's  Duty :  A  discourse  delivered  im  ike 
Independent  Chapel,  Atherstone,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev, 
R.  M.  Miller,  S^c.     By  John  Sibree.     London  :  Ward,  1845. 

A  FUNERAL  Sermon,  from  Heb.  xiii.  7,  8,  with  a  Biographical 
sketch  of  the  laborious  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  at  whose  death 
it  was  preached  ;  and  an  estimate  of  his  character  as  a  man.  Christian, 
minister,  preacher,  non-conformist,  and  author.  To  it  is  appended 
a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Independent  Dis- 
senters at  Atherstone.  The  whole  forms  a  pleasing  memorial,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  those  interested  in  the  locality  and 
circumstances  to  which  it  relates. 
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A  Family  History  o/Ckriit'i  Unwertai  Church.     Br  the  Re?.  Hdnry 
Stebbing,  D.  O.     Virtue^  London. 

We  rejoice  that  persons  of  all  classes,  are  increasingly  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  CShurch  of 
Christ,  which  followed  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  Many  of  the 
most  momentous  controversies  of  the  day  can  be  decided  by  this 
knowledge.  In  Mr.  Stebbing*s  History  copious  illustrations  are 
given  from  the  writings  of  the  early  defenders  of  the  Gospel,  the 
general  progress  of  the  Church  is  traced,  and  the  labours  and 
struggles  of  those  holy  men  are  described,  whose  characters  are 
considered  by  him  as  affording  the  best  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  too  high  an  estimate  in  some 
instances  entertained  of  the  value  of  many  of  those  heterogeneous 
materials,  which  the  muddy  stream  of  ecclesiastical  history  has 
brought  down  to  us,  and  too  ready  a  credit  given  to  the  reported 
signs  and  wonders  of  the  martyr  age.  Nor  do  we  concur  with  Mr. 
Stebbing  in  our  view  of  many  evepts,  to  which  he  refers  with 
satisfaction,  or  believe  that  the  splendour  and  pomp  which  followed 
the  professed  conversion  of  Constantine,  occasioned  a  deeper  sense 
of  spiritual  life !      •  .  • 

Surely  it  was  becoming  that  the  historian  for  Christian  families, 
should  leave  on  record  his  protest  against  that  act,  by  which  an  uncon- 
verted monarch,  according  to  Mr.  Stebbing's  opinion,  became  high 
priest  and  sovereign  ruler  in  the  spiritual  church  of  God.  We  regret 
that  no  such  protest  is  recorded.  With  much  that  is  valuable 
and  excellent,  alike  in  the  spirit  of  Catholic  charity  and  in  adhe* 
rence  to  principles  known  as  Protestant,  the  author's  volume 
presents  in  the  judgments  and  sentiments  which  it  publishes,  nume- 
rous proofs  of  having  been  prepared  by  a  member  of  our  national 
religious  establishment. 

Five  parts  constitute  this  first  volume,  which  carries  on  the 
narrative  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  may  be  considered  complete 
in  itself.  Mr.  Stebbing  proposes,  at  his  leisure,  to  complete  the  his- 
tory to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  observe 
his  future  progress,  and  congiminlate  htm  on  having  presented  to  a 
large  class  of  readers  an  instructive  and  useful  book. 


fmmanuel.     Lectures  with  HOtes,  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
on  Socinianism,    By  Robert  Grace.     London  :  Dyer. 

Mr.  Gra.ce  is  the  successor  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Battle,  Sussex, 
of  Mr.  Vidler,  to  whom  Andrew  Fuller  wrote  his  letters  on  Univer* 
salism.  The  sentiments  so  powerfully  attacked  by  Mr.  Fuller,  have 
not  become  extinct  in  that  locality,  and  during  the  last  summer  our- 
author  delivered  to  his  people  a  course  of  lectures^  on  the  subject 
announced  in  his  title-page.  His  book  consists  of  a  compilation 
of  the  spiritual  arguments  for  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  while  the 
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aim  and  desire  of  the  writer  are  to  be  commended,  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  otherwise  than  creditable  to  his  industry  and  judgment 
We  submit  to  him,  that  in  a  second  edition,  it  might  be  improTed 
by  the  division  of  sentences,  many  clauses  of  which  are  strung  toge- 
ther by  the  use  of  copulative  conjunctions ;  by  condensing  rather  than 
by  expanding,  and  in  some  instances,  overcrowding  his  argument; 
and  by  the  omission  of  the  various  topics  which  are  introduced  into 
his  notes.  These  serve  in  several  instances  to  divert  the  attention, 
and  bewilder  the  mind  of  the  reader,  rather  than  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  In  places  where  opinions  unhappily  prevail  which  are 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer,  Mr.  Grace's  compen- 
dium cannot  fail  to  be  highly  serviceable. 


Abstract   Principles  of  Revealed  Religion.      By  Henry    Drummond, 
Esq.     London  :  Murray,  1845. 

The  substance  of  this  octavo  volume,  is  contained  in  its  preface  of 
six  pages.  That  preface  tells  us,  there  is  but  one  church  ;  as  cir- 
cumcision defined  the  Jews,  so  does  baptism  define  the  Christians. 
This  chinch  has  an  organisation  as  fixed  and  definite  as  a  human 
body,  consisting  of  the  bishop  and  his  assistant  ministers. 
and  the  apostles  and  prophets  over  the  dioceses,  that  with- 
out priesthood  there  can  be  no  sacraments,  and  without  sacraments 
no  spiritual  life  ;  that  all  the  parts  of  worship,  forms  of  buildings, 
rites,  furniture,  vestments,  hours  of  celebration  are  definite,  and  the 
act  which  constitutes  Christian  worship,  is  literally  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  Lord's  supper,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  These 
in  the  main  are  the  abstract  principles  of  Mr.  Drummond's  religion, 
and  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  further  explanation  of  them,  are 
referred  to  his  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 


On  National  Education  ;  with  Remarks  on  Education  in  General      Bj 
Colonel  J.  K.  Jackson,     pp.  44     Second  Edition.     Baillieie, 

Regent-street,  1845. 

A  PAMPHLET  on  a  very  important  subject,  which  it  treats  in  a  superior 
style.  The  author  is  a  man  of  cleverness — but  we  cannot  approve  all 
his  positions — and  utterly  reject  his  doctrine  of  *  compulsory  umiversd 
education/  We  maintain  that  it  is  condemned,  while  he  asserts  that 
it  is  demanded,  by  *  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  every  dictum 
of  common  sense,  every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  every  feeling  of 
affection  towards  our  children,  and  of  humanity  to  the  whole  human 
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The  Character  and  Influence  of  Satan.  By  James  Hall  Wilson, 
Birmingham,  pp.  84.     Aylott  and  Jones.     1845. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  doctrine  of  Satanic  influ- 
ence appears  to  be  overlooked  by  the  great  bulk  of  professing 
Christians,  and  that  it  is  more  than  time  that  they  took  up  the 
subject  If  the  doctrine  be  true,  it  must  be  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
investigation,  and  have  practical  bearings  of  immense  importance. 
Any  wise  effort  to  vindicate  and  apply  it,  deserves  well  of  the  church 
of  God.  Our  Author  has  brought  together  a  considerable  number 
of  sensible  observations  to  illustrate  the  developement  of  Satan's 
character  and  influence  in  the  cases  of  temptation  recorded  in  the 
scriptures  ;  and  the  designations  which  they  apply  to  him.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  not  one  of  those  who  explain  away  the  doctrine  he  under- 
takes to  discuss  :  on  the  contrary,  he  sometimes  carries  his  principles 
further  than  we  should  feel  disposed  to  do.  Yet  if  wrong  here,  his 
error  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  gladly  welcome  bis  intelligent, 
though  brief,  remarks  on  a  great  truth,  as  well  calculated  to  check,  in 
some  measure,  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  times.  __^ 

Theological  Study  ;  and  the  Spirit  in  which  it  ought  to  be  pursued.  The 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  United  Secession  Hall,  Session 
1845.  By  John  Eadie,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
to  the  United  Secession  Church,  pp.  31.  Edinburgh  :  William 
Oliphant  and  Sons.     1845. 

This  is  an  excellent  address.  Its  sentiments  and  tone  are  of  the 
right  kind.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture as  the  'great  business'  of  the  Christian  Minister,  Dr.  Eadie  pro- 
ceeds to  impress  upon  his  students  *  the  necessity  of  pursuing  theo- 
logical study  in  a  religious  spirit,  a  spirit  of  prayerful  dependence  on 
the  enlightening  and  sustaining  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which 
he  does  in  a  manner  eminently  adapted  to  secure  his  object.  We 
have  a  strong  conviction  of  the  need  which  exists  for  such  a  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  should  esteem  it  a  sign  of  most  blessed  promise  to 
tlie  churches  of  Christ,  if  all  who  have  the  preparation  of  holy  men 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  possessed  as  high  an  estimate  of  the 
spiritual  principle  as  Dr.  Eadie,  and  were  as  able  and  anxious  to  pro- 
mote it  in  those  committed  to  their  care.  Amid  the  increased  zeal 
for  intellectual  culture,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  heart 
should  be  kept  right  with  God.  Nothing  can  compensate  for  the 
want  of  eminent  godliness  in  those  who  have  to  save  souls;  learning 
and  accomplishments,  without  it.  will  only  be  like  the  earthly  furni- 
ture of  a  temple  from  which  the  glory  has  departed. 

The  Love  of  Liberty ;  a  Text-Book  for  all  classes  of  Reformers,     pp.  40. 
Effingham  Wilson.     1814. 

A  SELECTION  of  wise  and  pungent  maxims,  'from  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  behalf  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.' 
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A  Narrative  of  a  Vigit  to  the  Mauritius  and  Soufh  Africm.  By  James 
Backhouse.  Illustrated  by  two  Maps,  sixteen  Etchings^  and 
twenty -eigbt  Wood  cuts.     pp.  648.     London :   C.  Gilpin. 

The  author  of  this  large  and  well-filled  volume,  needs  no  introduction 
to  our  readers.  We  bad  occasion  to  speak  favourably  of  the  records 
of  his  visit  to  Tasmania  and  Australia.  He  has  been  since  removed 
from  this  world,  having  been  suddenly  summoned  away  while  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  a  fresh  work  of  love  and  faith.  None,  acquainted 
with  his  character  and  labours,  can  hesitate  as  to  his  present  state. 

The  object  of  the  visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  to  South  Africa,  was, 
like  that  of  the  preceding  one,  'purely  the  discharge  of  a  religious 
duty/  although,  in  passing  along,  attention  was  alive  to  a  variety  of 
secondary  objects,  which  appeared  worthy  of  notice.'  All  the  towns 
within  the  colonies,  and  all  the  missionary  stations  of  South  Africa 
were  visited. 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  Mr.  Backhouse's  journal  has  pro- 
vided a  rich  variety  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  In  reading  bis 
books,  there  is  no  ground  for  distrust  or  doubt.  The  mind  may  re- 
pose implicit  confidence  in  his  representations.  It  is  not  every  one 
that  is  competent  even  to  state  facts  and  describe  scenes ;  it  is  not 
every  one  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth  respecting 
them.  Mr.  Backhouse  was  a  careful  observer,  and  a  faithful  recorder. 
He  had  a  good  judgment,  and  a  scrupulous  conscience.  His  de- 
scription of  persons  and  things  we  have  reason  to  know  to  be  wonder- 
fully accurate.  He  is  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  do  not  extenuate 
or  exaggerate. 

We  most  cordially  sympathise  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Introduction — 'the  writer  trusts,  thtl 
the  perusal  of  this  volume  will  increase  the  feeling  of  Christian  inte- 
rest for  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  described  ;  and 
he  especially  hopes,  that  it  may  promote  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
the  devoted  individuals  who  are  labouring  amidst  many  privationt. 
to  spread  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.'  This  hope  can  scarcely  fail  of 
fulfilment  to  the  extent  to  which  the  volume  is  read  and  pondered. 


The  Zoology  of  the  British  Poets,  corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modem 
Naturalists.  By  Robert  Hasill  Newell,  B.D.  pp.  160.  Long;man, 
and  Co.      1845. 

We  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  mistakes  of  poets  as  Mr.  Newell  ap- 
pears to  do.  They  are  allowed  large  licence  ;  it  is  enough  for  them 
that  popular  opinion  sustains  their  figures  and  allusions.  The  fable 
of  the  PhoBnix  is  constantly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  illustmtioD. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Newell  has  made  a  very  interesting  book.  .K 
good  deal  of  pleasant  instruction  on  bome  well-known  Insects,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  nnd  Mammalia,  is  connected  with  many  beautiful  extracia^ 
fioni  eminent  poets. 
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Letters  on  tlu  Umheidihy  Coniitum  9f  ikt  XoNwr  Gfaw  ^  DweUmg^, 
especially  in  Large  Towm,  By  the  Ber.  CharlenGirdlai^iMf  A.M., 
Hector  of  Alderley,  Cheshire,    pp.  92.     Longman.    1845. 

These  letters  contain  the  pith  of  sereiml  official  documents  bearing 
on  the  subject  discussed.  They  furnish  many  dislressii^  facts  which 
ought  to  be  uniTersally  known,  and  many  practical  suggestions  thai 
might,  and  should,  be  rigorously  adopted. 


History  of  the  RefornuUion  in  Swiizerland.  By  Abraham  Ruchal^ 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  Professor  of  Belles  Liettres,  in  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne.  Abridged  from  the  French  by  the  Rer. 
J.  ColliQson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  fioldont  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Dur* 
ham  Cathedral,    pp.328.    W.  E.  Painter.    1846. 

RucHAT  needs  no  introduction  to  thcee  conTersant  with  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  His  work  is  marked  by  learning  and  fidelity, 
and  has  maintained  its  position  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  yeaia. 

Mr.  Collinson  has  abndged  it,  and  added  the  Essay  on  the  Liie 
and  Writings  of  Ruchat  annexed  to  his  works  in  the  edition  published 
at  Nyon,  Switzerland,  in  1838* 


A  Manual,  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  In9truetian  of  Young  Ckiiiren 
in  the  Nursery  and  Infant  School.  By  Samuel  Wilderspin,  and 
T.  J.  Farrington.     pp.  112.     Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     1845. 

This  manual  consists  of  '  Remarks  on  the  Religious  Instruction  of 
Children/  thirty-five  *  Hymns,'  forty  'Moral  Songs,'  eleren ' Practical 
Religious  Lessons,'  and  forty  '  Tunes.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  sentiments  are  evangelical,  and  the  tendency  of  idl  is  highly 
moral.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  style  of  the  prose  is 
well  adapted  to  convey  instruction  to  very  young  minds,  and  also 
whether  it  is  wise  to  accustom  them  to  the  doegrel  rhjrmes  that  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  hymns  and  songs.  The  best  poetry  may  be  as 
simple  as  the  worst,  and  children  are  quite  as  able  to  understand  it. 


The  Words  of  a  Believer.  By  the  Abb6  De  La  Mennais.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Edward  Smith  Pryce,  A.B.  pp.  119.  Aylott 
and  Jones,  1845. 

This  work  has  had  a  very  large  sale  on  the  continent,  and  has 
been  once  published  in  ^gland.  The  sentiments  are  generally 
sound,  sometimes  rather  strong,  and  the  mode  of  expression  and 
illustration  occasionally  most  apt  and  happy.  But  the  highly 
figurative  character  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  matter  will,  we 
imagine,  prevent  its  being  as  popular  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
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ne  Scriptural  Argument  ayauut  Apostolical  Succession,     In  Four  Lec- 
tures.    By  Thomas  StratteiL    pp.  244.    Snow,  1845. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Stratten  has  engaged  in  eccle- 
siastical controversy.  The  works  he  published  some  years  ago  on 
Tithes,  and  the  Priesthood,  proved  his  possession  of  a  calm  and 
sagacious  mind,  and  excited  expectations  of  no  common  order  in 
reference  to  the  volume  before  us.  Those  expectations  have  been 
fully  realized.  Mr.  Stratten  has  succeeded  in  doing  a  difficult  thing ; 
he  has  invested  an  old  subject  with  fresh  interest.  Regarding  our- 
selves as  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  theme  he  handles,  we  have 
been  struck  with  the  novelty  with  which  he  treats  some  portions  of 
it.  The  first  lecture  is,  in  our  judgment,  perfectly  conclusive  against 
the  claim  of  a  regular  succession.  We  have  never  seen,  within  the 
same  compass,  a  more  thorough  demonstration  of  its  rottenness.  It 
is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  book.  The  second  lecture  points  out  in 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner  the  fabulousness  of  Peter's  supre- 
macy, displaying  the  contrast  between  his  case  and  that  of  Aaron. 
The  third  lecture  reduces  the  permanent  orders  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  to  their  scriptural  standard — ^their  dual  number.  The  fourth 
lecture  expounds  the  doctrine  of  .'laying  on  of  hands,'  traces  its 
scriptural  history,  and  advocates  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  rite  on 
various  occasions.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  subject 
so  plainly  and  fully  laid  open  before,  and  while  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  approving  of  all  Mr.  Stratten's  recommendations,  we 
think  that  Christian  churches  would  do  well  to  consider  his  remarks. 
The  chief  fault  we  find  with  Mr.  Stratten  relates  to  the  difiusiveness, 
which  occasionally  marks  his  style.  He  does  not  always  know  vi^n 
to  say  '  this  thought  is  done,'  and  weakens  the  impression  by  seeking 
to  strengthen  it.  There  are  several  descriptions  in  his  volume  which, 
however  good  in  themselves,  are  not  so  good  in  a  treatise  of  this 
kind.  They  interrupt  the  argument,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
author's  ultimate  design.  But  the  book  is  a  good  one,  and  we  sin- 
cerely and  warmly  recommend  its  perusal  to  our  readers. 


the  Romish  and  Prelatical  Rite  of  Confirmation  Examined,  By  Thomas 
Smyth,  D.D.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  Duty  of  Requiring  a 
Public  Profession  of  Religion,  pp.  198.  Edinburgh :  W.  P. 
Kennedy.     London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     184dL  > 

An  able  and  a  learned  refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  churchmen 
on  the  subject  discussed. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry,  including  Select  Literary  Remains  of 
the  late  Rev.  Christmus  Evans.    By  D.  Rhys  Stephen. 

Just  published. 

The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts.    Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  Part  16. 

Remarks  upon  Medical  Organization  and  Reform  (Foreign  and  English.) 
By  Edwin  Lee.    With  an  Appendix. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul  during  his  second  and  third  Apostolical 
Journeys.    Arranged  for  use  in  the  Collegiate  Schools,  Liverpool. 

The  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Comprehending  an  Acconnt 
of  the  state  of  Learning  from  the  Close  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus  to  its 
Revival,  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.    By  the  Rev.  Josepn  Beringion. 

Vital  Christianity,  Essays  and  Discourses  on  the  Religion  of  Man  and 
the  Religion  of  God.  By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Robert 
Turnbull. 

Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.  Vol.  2.  Hengstenberg's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.     Vol.  2. 

The  History  of  England,  during  the  Thirty  Years  Peace,  1815  to  1845. 
Part  3rd.     1st.  half. 

Political  Dictionary ;  forming  a  Work  of  Universal  Reference,  both  con- 
stitutional and  legal,  and  embracing  the  terms  of  Civic  Administration,  of 
Political  Economy  and  Social  Relations,  and  of  all  the  more  important  Sta- 
tistical departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce.    Part  12.    Second  half. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dyer,  sixteen  years  missionary  to  the  Chi- 
nese.    By  Evan  Davies,  Author  of  China,  and  her  Spiritual  Claims. 

Life  in  Christ.  Four  Discourses  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that  Im- 
mortality is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Regenerate.  Being  the  substance 
of  Lectures  delivered  at  Hereford,  in  the  year  1845.     By  Edward  White. 

Philip  and  Theodore,  or  a  Dialogue  on  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Address  of  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Poland,  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Hogg's  Weekly  Instructor.    Part  14. 

Nelson's  British  Library  of  Tracts  for  the  People.    Part  1. 

A  Letter  to  the  Dissenters  of  Bristol  on  the  Anti-state  Church  Question 
By  one  of  themselves. 

The  People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    Part  9. 

The  Voluntary,  and  Anti-state  Churchman.    New  Series.    No.  5. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. Translated,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  from  the  Authors 
Thesaurus,  and  other  works.    By  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar.  From  the  fourteenth  German  Edition. 
Enlarged  and  Improved  by  E.  Rodeger,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Haile.  Translated  bv  Benjamin  Davies, 
Dr.  in  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Leipzic.  With  a  Hebrew  Reading 
Book,  prepared  by  the  Translator. 

The  History  of  British  India,  from  1805  to  1835.  By  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Vol.  2nd. 

Glendearg  Cottage.  A  Tale,  concerning  Church  Principles.  By  Miss 
Christmas.     With  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  etc.  etc. 
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On  the  Speculative  DiflScaltiea  of  ProfeMing  Christians. 

The  EleTation  of  the  People,  Moral,  Instniccioaai,  and  Social.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A. 

The  Mission  of  the  German  Catholics.  By  6.  G.  Gervinus,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  Universi^  of  Heidelberg.    Translated  from  the  German. 

Letters  on  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity.  By  Sir  John  Bickerton 
WilliaiBS,  Knt.,  LL.D.  F.S.A.    The  second  Series. 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince.  A  Tragedy.  By  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart., 
Author  of  <  Alfred.' 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  Expository  and  Practical,  with 
Critical  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  Author  of  '  Memoirs  of 
Rev.  Robert  McCheyne,'  '  Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews/ 
«tc.  etc. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  the  Divine  Rule  of  Religion.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Daviet.  With  a  Recommendatory  Letter.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Pye  Smith,  D.D. 

Bells  and  Pomej^ranates.  No.  8,  and  last  Luria,  and  a  Soul's  Tragedy. 
By  Robert  Browning,  Author  of '  Paracelsus.' 

TheJetniU.    By  Rev.  W.Overbury. 

Obeervations  on  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  Sermons.  Br  the 
late  Robert  Forsyth,  Esa.    To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  AutDor. 

A  Tear  and  a  Day  fai  tne  East,  or  Wanderings  over  Land  and  Sea.  By 
Mrs.  Eliot  Montaban. 

A  Guide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  A  Grammar,  after  Erasmus  Rask. 
Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Notes,  etc.,  for  the  Use  of  Learners,  tnd 
an  Appendix.    By  -Edward  Johnstone  Vernon,  B.A.,  Magdalene  Hall. 

Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Jobh 
Bunyan.    By  the  Rev.  Geor^  Cneever,  D.D.    Collins's  edition. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  B.D.  Ninth  Edition,  Corrected  and 
Enlarged.    Five  volumes. 

Sermons  Preached  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
several  Churches  in  London  ;  together  with  others  addressed  to  a  Coontry 
Congregation.    By  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.    8vo. 

Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of  Poets,  Preachers,  and  Politicians. 

The  Modem  British  Plutarch ;  or  Lives  of  Men  distinguished  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  our  country  for  their  talents,  virtues,  or  acruevements.  By 
W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D. 

The  Punjaub;  being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Country  of  tha  Sikhs ;  its 
extent,  history,  commerce,  productions,  government,  manafactureii  etc. 
By  Lieut-Colonel  Steinbach. 

The  Eternal ;  or  the  Attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  '  the  Ck>d  of  our  Father^  ' 
contemplated  in  Christ  and  Creation.    By  Robert  Philip. 

The  English  Hexapla,  consisting  of  the  six  important  vernacular  English 
Translations.    Part  IX. 

Pericles.  A  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  eighty-third  Olympiad^^  By  the 
Author  of  <  a  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek  Philosophy.    2  vols. 

The  Grievances  of  the  Workinff  Classes ;  and  the  Pauperism,  and  Crime 
of  Glasgow ;  with  their  Causes,  Extent,  and  Remedieii.    By  J.  Smith,  M.A. 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment ;  an  Argument^  in  two 
parts.    Second  Edition.    By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dobney. 

Select  Works  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  David  Clarkson,  B.D.  Edited  for 
the  Wycliffe  Society.  By  the  Rev.  Basil  H.  Cooper,  B.A.  With  Historical 
Notices  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  John  Black- 
bum. 
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